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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1870-71. 


To  TH£  Board  of  Otbrseebs:  — 

Thb  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1870  -  71,  namely,  from  September  29,  1870,  to  Sep- 
tember 28,  1871. 

On  December  27,  1870,  Elbridge  JeflFerson  Cutler, 
who  two  months  before  had  been  elected  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages,  after  five  years  of  service  as  assist- 
ant Professor,  died  at  his  rooms  in  Holworthy  Hall. 
By  his  early  death  the  University  lost  an  accomplished, 
devoted,  and  sympathetic  teacher  and  an  efl&cient  offi- 
cer, whose  influence  with  his  pupils  and  his  colleagues 
was  strong  for  good. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

John  Bacon,  University  Professor  of  Chemistry,  resigned  May  13, 
1871,  to  take  effect  September  1,  1871. 

Louis  Thies,  Curator  of  the  Gray  Engravings,  resigned  September 

30,  1870. 
Francis  Minot,- Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

resigned  January  27,  1871. 
Thomas  Messenger  Drown,  Instructor  in  Metallurgy,  resigned 

April  28,  1871. 
Stephen  Paschall  Sharples,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  resigned 

July  5,  1871. 
Edward  Patson  Austin,  Assistant  at  the  Observatory,  resigned 

March  10,  1871. 
Robert  Alder  McLeod,  Proctor,  resigned  July  5,  1871. 
Francis  Rawlb,  Proctor,  resigned  July  5, 1871. 


Professor  Bacon  resigned,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
the  Corporation,  on  account  of  continued  ill-health, 
after  fifteen  years  of  very  assiduous  and  generous  ser- 
vice at  the  Medical  School. 


APPOINTMENTS* 

(UNLIMITED,  OB  FOB  TEBMS  LONGEB  THAN  ONE  YEAB). 

Fredebick  H.  Hedge,  to  be  Non-Resident  Professor  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History  for  six  years  from  July  1,  1869. 

Elbridge  J.  Cutler,  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  to 
be  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  October  14,  1870. 

Francis  H.  Storer,  to  be  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  No- 
vember 25,  1870. 

Ferdinand  Booher,  to  be  Professor  of  Modem  Languages,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1870. 

Charles  F.  Dunbar,  to  be  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  from 
September  1,  1871,  February  10,  1871. 

Francis  Parkman,  to  be  Professor  of  Horticulture,  March  8,  1871. 

Daniel  D.  Sladb,  to  be  Professor  of  Applied  Zo5logy,  March  8, 
1871. 

Charles  F.  Hoppman,  to  be  Professor  of  Topographical  Engineer- 
ing, f5pom  September  1, 1871,  May  18,  1871. 


George  Dexter,  to  be  Steward,  October  28, 1870. 


Henrt  Adams,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  September  30, 
1870. 

Charles  L.  Jackson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  from 
September  1,  1871,  May  3,  1871. 

Henry  P.  Bowditch,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  from 
September  1,  1871,  May  13,  1871. 

Edward  S.  Wood,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  from 
September  1,  1871,  May  17,  1871. 

William  H.  Pettee,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining,  May  26, 
1871. 

George  A.  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1871,  August  9,  1871. 

*  In  these  lists  appointments  which  needed,  bnt  did  not  receive,  the  consent  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  are  not  mentioned.  The  dates  are  the  dates  of  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  and  Fellows. 


William  A.  Everett,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Law  School,  Septem- 
ber 30,  187L 

James  Barr  Ames,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  and  History,  March  31, 
1871.  

Thomas  Motley,  to  be  Instructor  in  Farming,  October  12, 1871. 
Francis  6.  Sanborn,  to  be  Instructor  in  Entomology,  March  31, 

1871. 
Pierre  J.  Boris,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  from  September  1, 

1871,  May  3,  1871. 
JosiAH  C.  Bartlett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1871,  May  13,  1871. 
Reginald  H.  Fitz,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathological  Anatomy,  May 

17,  1871. 
John  P.  Reynolds,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  May  17,  1871. 
George  T.  Dippold,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  from  September 

1,  1871,  June  9, 1871. 
Joseph  D.  Brannan,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  from  September 

1,  1871,  July  5,  1871. 
Edward  B.  Dalton,  to  be  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Medicine,  August  9,  1871. 


Charles  E.  Munroe,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  from  Septem- 
ber 1, 1871,  May  26, 1871. 


'  to  be  Proctors,  September  30,  1870. 


William  C.  Simm^np, 

Francis  Rawle, 

Robert  A.  MoLeod, 

William  G.  Hale, 

Robert  S.  Morison,  to  be  Proctor,  February  24, 1871. 

Joseph  D.  Brannan, 


William  H.  Orcutt, 
George  H.  Adams, 
Joseph  B.  Warner, 


to  be  Proctors,  June  28, 1871. 


(FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS). 
Jbr  1870-71. 

J.  Elliot  Cabot,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Kant,  November  25, 
1870.  

BoGER  WoLCOTT,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  and  History,  November  11, 
1871. 
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Francis  Minot,  to  be  .  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  October  4,  1870. 

John  P.  Rktnolds,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics,  October  4,  1870. 

John  N.  Borland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  October  4, 
1870. 

Reginald  H,  Fitz,  to  be  Instructor  in  Pathological  Anatomj,  De- 
cember 9,  1870. 

Edward  B.  Dalton,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  January  27,  1871. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor,  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  February  10,  1871. 


John  E.  Ttler,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases,  October  12, 

1870. 
Henrt  W.  Williams,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology,  October  12, 

'     1870. 
Basket  Derbt,  to  be  Lecturer  on   Ophthalmology,  October    12, 

1870. 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  October  12,  1870. 
Frederick  I.  Knight,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy,  October 

12,  1870. 
George  Derbt,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  October  12, 1870. 
Robert  Amort,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Physiological  Action  of  Drugs, 

October  12,  1870. 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  Jr.,  to  be  Lepturer  on  Syphilis,  April  28, 

1871. 


For  1871-72. 


Samuel  Eliot,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  the 

Nineteenth  Century,  April  28,  1871. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 

Italian  Art,  April  28,  1871. 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Jurisprudence, 

April  28,  1871. 
John  Lafarge,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Composition  in  Art, 

May  26,  1871. 
John  B.  Perrt,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Life  of  the  Pri- 
mordial Era,  June  28,  1871. 
Joel  A.  Allen,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Ornithology,  June  28, 

1871. 
William  H.  Brewer,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Botany  of 

the  Pacific  States  July  5,  1871. 


George  T.  Bioelow,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Domestic  Relations,  April 

28,  1871. 
Nicholas  St.  J.  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  and  Torts, 

April  28,  1871. 
John  Lathrop,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Shipping  and  Admiralty,  April 

28,  1871. 
John  C.  Gray,  Jr.,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  April  28, 

1871. 
Charles  S.  Bradley,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Corporations,  May  3, 1871. 


Francis  B.  Greenough,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  April  28, 1871. 

Edward  A.  Bogub,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, August  9,  1871. 

Ira  a.  Salmon,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry,  August  9, 
1871.  

John  C.  Warren,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  April  28,  1871. 
Albert  H.  Tuttle,  to  be  Instructor  in  the  Use  of  the  Microscope, 
June  9,  1871. 

William  Gray,  .      .    r«  ^  •    ,,  i.  ^.      * 

Henry  J.  Bigelow,    '  ^  ^  ^™*^^'  ^^  *^^  ^""^""^  ^^  ^""^  ^"^ 


Edward  N.  Perkins,  )      ^^"^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^™  ^^^*^  ^'  ^^^^• 


NEW  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

The  following  new  professorships  have  been  estab- 
lished : — 

A  Professorship  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  October  14,  1870. 

A  Professorship  of  Modem  Languages,  November  25,  1870. 

A  Professorship  of  Political  Economy,  January  6,  1871. 

A  Professorship  of  Horticulture,  March  8,  1871. 

A  Professorship  of  Applied  Zoology,  March  8,  1871. 

A  Professorship  of  Topographical  Engineering,  May  3,  1871. 

NEW   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  following  new  scholarships  have  been  estab- 
lished :  — 

In  the  Law  School,  —  four  University  Scholarships 
and  four  Bussey  Scholarships  of  the  yearly  value  of 
$  100  each. 
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In  the  College,  —  one  Browne  Scholarship  of  the 
yearly  value  of  $  150  ;  two  HoUis  Scholarships  of  the 
yearly  value  of  $  125  each ;  and  two  Sewall  Scholar- 
ships of  the  yearly  value  of  $  250  each. 

In  the  University,  —  the  John  Thornton  Kirkland 
Fellowship. 

The  Browne,  Hollis,  and  Sewall  scholarships  have 
been  established  by  withdrawing  the  legacies  of  the 
Browne  and  Hollis  families  and  of  Judge  Sewall  in 
favor  of  poor  students  from  the  conglomerated  fund, 
called  ^  Exhibitions,"  in  which  they  had  been  merged, 
and  establishing  separate  funds,  bearing  the  names  of 
the  givers.  Better  justice  will  thus  be  done  to  the 
memory  of  these  benefactors. 

The  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship  has  been 
founded  by  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft ;  it  is  what  is 
called  in  England  a  travelling  fellowship.  This  impor- 
tant  gift  is  the  first  of  its  kind  made  to  the  University, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  foundation  are  so 
liberal  and  wise  that  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Bancroft  in- 
formed the  Corporation  of  his  purposes  and  wishes  is 
herewith  printed  in  full.  (See  Appendix  I.)  The  Corpo- 
ration have  long  been  of  opinion  that  travelling  fellow- 
ships would  be  very  stimulating  prizes,  and  they  are 
as  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bancroft  for  his  suggestive 
and  tempting  example  as  for  his  actual  gift  He  has 
chosen  this  way  of  commemorating  President  Kirkland 
and  serving  the  University,  with  a  full  knowledge  from 
his  own  experience  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  such 
opportunities  as  this  fund  will  provide  for  a  long  suc- 
cession of  young  scholars. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  STATUTES. 

The  only  change  in  the  Statutes  during  the  year 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Statutes  for  the  Medical  School 
which  were  adopted  by  the  President  and  Fellows, 


March  28,  1868,  at  the  instance  of  members  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  and  were  consented  to  in  due  course 
by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  These  statutes  were 
peculiar  to  the  Medical  School ;  they  created  a  small 
"  Executive  Faculty,"  consisting  of  the  President  and 
the  incumbents  of  the  eight  principal  professorships, 
and  a  large  ^  Faculty  of  Instruction,"  consisting  of  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  School ;  they  also  pre- 
scribed the  qualifications  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  fixed  the  details  of  the  examination  for 
the  degree  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  from  the  two 
Faculties  of  the  School  all  control  over  these  matters. 
The  main  object  of  the  statutes  was  to  give  the  control 
of  the  School  to  the  Professors  of  the  leading  branches 
of  instruction  ;  they,  and  they  only,  under  these  stat- 
utes, had  a  voice  in  determining  the  pohcy  of  the 
School,  in  regulating  the  expenses,  dividing  its  net 
receipts,  and  advising  the  Corporation  concerning  ap- 
pointments. Adjunct  and  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors had  theoretically,  under  these  statutes,  no 
influence  whatever  upon  the  conduct  of  the  School. 

Neither  of  the  two  Faculties  contemplated  by  these 
statutes  had  ever  met.  The  ^  Faculty  of  Instruction  " 
never  had  been  called  together ;  the  "  Executive  Fac- 
ulty "  had  never  become  reduced  to  the  simplicity 
contemplated  by  the  statutes.  The  requisitions  for  the 
degree,  as  defined  by  the  statutes,  had  ceased  to  be 
satisfactory  to  a  majority  of  the  actual  Faculty,  if  they 
had  ever  been.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Corpora- 
tion voted,  February  24,  1871,  to  repeal  the  following 
clause  in  the  statutes  for  the  Medical  School,  —  "  To 
secure  a  recommendation  to  a  degree,  the  candidate 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  at  least  five  of 
the  nine  departments,  and  have  presented  a  satisfactory 
dissertation,"  —  and  the  Overseers  concurred  in  this 
repeal,  April  12,  1871.  The  repeal  of  this  clause  left 
the  Faculty  free  to  require  of  every  candidate  a  satis- 
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factory  examination  in  all  the  nine  departments,  which 
they  immediately  did.  A  little  later  in  the  year  the 
Governing  Boards  united  in  repealing  the  whole  body 
of  Statutes  for  the  Medical  School,  thus  putting  that 
department  of  the  University  on  the  same  footing  as 
all  the  rest. 

There  had  been  one  good  reason  for  constituting  the 
Medical  Faculty  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  money 
matters  of  the  School  had  practically  been  managed 
by  the  Faculty  for  many  years.  For  such  work  a 
small  and  homogeneous  board  is  better  than  a  large 
and  heterogeneous  one.  It  was  natural  to  distrust 
the  success  and  hannony  in  business  matters  of  a 
numerous  and  miscellaneous  board,  constituted  like 
the  other  Faculties  of  the  University,  particularly  in 
adjusting  the  salaries  and  prescribing  the  duties  of  the 
several  teachers.  It  was  therefore  understood  by  the 
Faculty  in  advising,  and  by  the  Corporation  and  Over- 
seers in  voting  the  repeal  of  the  special  Statutes  of  the 
Medical  School,  that  the  Corporation  would  take 
charge  of  the  financial  concerns  of  the  School  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1871  -  72,  and  thereafter  stand 
to  it  in  precisely  the  same  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  the  other  professional  schools  connected  with 
the  University.  This  understanding  has  been  duly 
carried  into  effect. 

In  May,  1871,  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  changed 
the  title  of  the  Farkman  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  Medical  School.  Physiology  having 
been  made  a  separate  branch  of  instruction,  and  an 
assistant  professor  having  been  appointed  to  teach  it, 
the  Parkman  Professor  will  hereafter  teach  anatomy 
only,  and  will  be  called  the  Parkman  Professor  of  Anat- 
omy. This  change  was  made  with  the  assent  of  Dr. 
0.  W.  Holmes,  for  twenty-four  years  the  incumbent  of 
this  chair. 
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INSTRUCTION  AND  DEGREES. 

The  new  appointments  of  the  last  two  years  have 
somewhat  changed  the  proportions  and  relations  of  the 
several  departments  of  instruction  in  the  College 
proper.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  subdivision, 
under  certain  natural  heads,  of  the  whole  corps  of  col- 
lege teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year  1870-71. 


Langoagetand 
Literature. 

Mental,  Moral, 

and  Political 

Sciencee. 

Mathe- 
maticfi. 

Phyiles  and 
ChemlBtiy. 

Natural 
History. 

Whole 
Number. 

Professors 
Assbtant  Professors 
Tutors 
InstmctOTB 
Assistants 

Whole  number  of) 
teachers            ) 

7» 

2 

9 

5 
2 

2 
2t 

S 

s 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

20 

10 

9 

1 
8 

18 

7 

4 

8 

6 

43 

The  additions  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  College 
in  the  year  1870  -  71,  besides  promotions,  and  besides 
the  appointments  made  in  1869-70  to  date  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1870,  as  mentioned  in  last  year's  Report, 
were  a  professor  of  modem  languages  (the  second 
established  since  July  1,  1870),  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history.  Several  appointments  were  made 
which  took  effect  only  in  the  year  1871  -  72,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  list  of  appointments. 

The  year  1870-71  saw  great  changes  made,  or 
planned  for  execution  in  1871-72,  in  several  of  the 
professional  schools.  In  undertaking  to  train  young 
men  for  the  clerical,  legal,  medical,  and  scientific  pro- 
fessions the  University  assumed  grave  responsibilities, 
which  have  not  always  been  kept  sufficiently  in  view 
by  the  Corporation  and  Overseers,  and  by  the  body 
of  graduates  of  Harvard  College.     The  work  which 

*  One  professorship  of  modem  linr^a.-iges  was,  and  is  temporarily  vacant,  but 
the  work  was,  and  is  done  by  tench'-r*  provisionally  employed. 

t  One  assistant  professor  of  matlu'roatics  is  absent  on  leave,  but  his  work  is 
done  by  teachers  provisionally  employed. 
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the  University  has  undertaken  ought  to  be  conspicu- 
ously well  done.  In  this  country,  where  preparation 
for  the  learned  professions,  except  the  clerical,  has 
been  notoriously  scanty,  hasty,  and  unsystematic,  it  is 
especially  important  that  the  leading  University  should 
set  an  example  of  thoroughness.  The  Faculties  of  the 
several  Schools  and  the  Corporation  are  quite  of  this 
mind,  as  their  action  during  the  past  few  years  clearly 
shows;  they  ask  the  earnest  co-operation  of  the 
Overseers,  the  graduates  of  the  College,  and  the  edu- 
cated community  in  their  efforts  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard and  increase  the  eflficiency  of  the  professional 
schools. 

The  Divinity  School  has  not  maintained  of  late 
years  the  standard  of  its  early  days.  Sixty  years  ago 
theological  students  at  this  University  were,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts,  and 
there  were  actually  more  of  them  than  there  are  to-day. 
Twenty  years  ago  two  thirds  of  the  theological  stu- 
dents in  Cambridge  were  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The 
following  table  shows  a  lamentable  decline  in  this  re- 
spect :  — 

1865  -  66, 10  out  of  14  Divinity  students  were  Bachelors  of  Art 
1866-67,    6      «      15       "  «  «  "  « 

1867-68,    8      "      23       "  "  "  "  " 

1868-69,    5      "      19       "  "  **  "  " 

1869-70,    5      "      36       "  «  «  "  " 

1870-71,    9      "      37       "  "  «  "  " 

Our  forefathers  thought  that  the  minister  should  be 
the  best  educated  man  in  the  community.  The  an- 
nouncement in  the  catalogues  of  fifty  years  ago  is,  that 
graduates  of  colleges  will  be  received  as  students  of 
theology.  Gradually  other  persons  were  admitted  on 
passing  examinations  of  a  comprehensive  character. 
Then  these  examinations  grew  weaker  and  weaker, 
until  in  1869  it  was  distinctly  announced  that  a  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  would  not  at 
present  be  insisted  on  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to 
the  Divinity  School. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  in  that  year  the 
School  touched  bottom,  and  that  thenceforth  it  will 
steadily  rise  as  regards  the  preliminary  education  of 
its  students.  The  year  1870  -  71  was  an  improvement 
upon  1-869  -  70,  and  in  the  current  year,  of  thirty  theo- 
logical students,  eleven  are  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  the 
spring  of  1870  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School  re- 
turned to  the  requisition  of  Latin  and  Greek  for  admis- 
sion, and  established  periodical  examinations  in  writing 
to  test  the  fidelity  and  proficiency  of  the  students. 
They  also  recommended  one  person  for  the  newly  estab- 
lished degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  after  thoroughly 
examining  him.  These  measures  all  tended  one  way 
and  had  an  excellent  effect.  In  1870-71  the  period- 
ical examinations  were  continued  with  good  results, 
the  instruction  of  the  School  was  somewhat  enlarged, 
particularly  in  German  and  Elocution,  and  the  Faculty 
advised  the  Corporation  to  make  the  attainment  of  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  by  examination  the 
only  mode  of  graduation.  Heretofore  persons  who 
remained  in  the  School  three  years,  and  pursued  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  with  regularity,  were  held 
to  have  graduated,  and  their  names  were  placed  in  the 
Triennial  Catalogue  as  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School, 
although  they  had  taken  no  degree.  The  Corporation 
have  not  yet  acted  on  this  important  recommendation 
made  by  the  Faculty ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  pro- 
posed measure,  rigidly  executed,  would  do  a  good  deal 
towards  invigorating  the  tone  of  the  School.  The 
sooner,  however,  the  School  gets  back  to  the  ways  of 
the  fathers,  in  regard  to  insisting  on  such  a  prelimi- 
nary training  as  the  Bachelor's  degree  implies,  the 
better  for  the  University  and  the  profession.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  to  dispense  with  a  previous  aca- 
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demic  training  for  theological  students  than  for  medi- 
cal or  law  students.  The  student  of  theology  needs 
at  the  threshold  of  his  subject  a  good  knowledge  of 
Latin^  Greek,  German,  philosophy  and  history.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  so  to  conduct  theological  in- 
struction that  it  shall  be  fairly  serviceable  at  once  to 
students  who  have  enjoyed  a  good  preliminary  training 
and  to  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  previous 
education.  The  pulpits  of  the  country  are  not  going 
to  be  filled  by  geniuses ;  if  they  were,  there  would  be 
small  need  of  theological  schools.  They  are  to  be 
filled  by  common  men  of  good  natural  parts,  who  have 
been  carefully  trained  for  their  special  work.  These 
men  should  be  scholars  by  temperament,  education, 
and  inveterate  habit,  else  their  congregations  will  drain 
them  dry  in  a  year  or  two.  Moreover,  ministers,  hav- 
ing none  of  the  material  or  adventitious  means  of 
gaining  influence  and  commanding  respect  in  the  com- 
munity, need,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  class,  all 
the  support  and  moral  strength  which  the  possession 
of  ample  learning  can  give.  To  breed  such  men  of 
solid  learning  is  the  main  function  of  a  theological 
school  connected  with  a  University.  If  the  Divinity 
School  has  ever  seemed  to  accept  a  lower  function,  it 
was  quite  as  much  the  fault  of  the  community  and  of 
the  clerical  profession  as  of  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  community  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
think  that  they  could  dispense  with  learning  in  min- 
isters. The  Theological  Faculty  were  vehemently 
urged  by  successful  clergymen  to  lower  the  standard 
of  their  School.  Fortunately,  however,  it  does  not 
take  long  to  exhibit  the  consequences  of  such  a  policy. 
The  School  took  a  fi'esh  start  in  1869,  and  will  speedily 
resume  its  proper  position  at  the  head  of  the  profes- 
sional Schools  of  the  University  as  regards  ampleness 
and  thoroughness  of  work. 
The  Treasurer's  Statement  shows  a  favorable  balance 
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of  $  4,000  in  the  account  of  the  Divinity  School  for 
1870-71,  a  fact  which  suggests  the  possibility  of  ap- 
pointing another  resident  professor  within  a  few  years. 
When  this  can  be  done,  the  exegetical  instruction  should 
be  divided  between  two  professors,  —  one  for  the  Old 
Testament  and  one  for  the  New. 

The  regular  period  of  residence  in  the  Law  School 
has  been  lengthened  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  here- 
after be  conferred  upon  students  who,  having  been  in 
the  School  during  the  whole  course  of  two  years,  shall 
have  passed  satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  year  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  that  year.  Ad- 
mission  to  advanced  standing  will  be  granted  after  the 
year  1871  -  72  only  to  those  who  shall  pass  a  thorough 
examination  upon  the  subjects  of  the  first  year's  course 
in  the  School  Instruction  is  now  given  every  year  in 
>  all  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  two  years'  course,  just 

as  in  the  College  the  course  of  each  of  the  four  years 
is  taught  every  year.  This  is  a  change  greatly  for  the 
better.  It  is  now  possible  for  a  student  entering  at 
the  beginning  of  any  year  to  pursue  his  studies  in  a 
natural  order,  adopted  with  a  single  view  to  the  stu- 
dent's best  progress.  The  increase  of  the  teaching 
force,  by  the  employment  of  lecturers  who  are  engaged 
in  the  actual  practice  of  the  profession,  has  made  this 
improvement  possible.  The  former  system  was  only 
justified  by  poverty  and  the  convenient  though  un- 
sound theory  that  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end 
i  to  the  Law,  neither  fundamental  principle  nor  natural 

development 

A  Law  School  which  tries  to  do  thorough  work  in 
this  country  has  to  contend  with  two  traditions  which 
still  have  an  extraordinary  force.  The  notion  prevails 
that  the  way  to  learn  Law  is  to  go  into  a  lawyer's  office, 
see  the  outside  of  his  business,  copy  papers  for  him. 
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and  read  his  books  in  the  intervals  of  other  employ- 
ments. This  notion  comes  to  us  from  the  attorney's 
office  in  England.  It  never  ought  to  have  had  much 
force  in  this  country,  where  there  is  no  distinct  class 
of  attorneys,  particularly  when  it  is  question  of  how  to 
train  advocates  or  counsel,  not  attorneys.  The  busi- 
ness of  an  English  attorney  may  doubtless  be  learned  by 
much  practice  under  supervision,  just  as  any  sort  of 
trade  or  empirical  business  may  be.  English  barristers 
have  never  been  trained  in  attorneys'  offices.  The 
English  barrister  who  makes  a  specialty  of  convey- 
ancing or  of  drawing  pleadings  for  attorneys  not  un- 
frequently  keeps  a  small  Law  School,  and  makes  a 
considerable  part  of  his  income  by  teaching  students 
to  draw  pleadings  for  a  fee  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  from  each  studeni  In  England  itself  this  private 
method  of  training  young  men  to  the  Law  is  obsoles- 
cent. In  this  country  the  more  successful  a  lawyer  is 
the  less  ho  is  inclined  to  spend  time  and  thought  in 
training  inexperienced  students ;  to  teach  is  not  con- 
sidered a  part  of  his  professional  business.  The  mere 
beginner  can  get  little  help  from  the  lawyer  into  whose 
office  he  goes,  unless  the  lawyer  is  a  young  man  or  an 
unsuccessful  man  who  has  abundant  leisure,  and  even 
then  the  chances  are  that  the  amateur  teacher  will  be 
inferior  to  the  professional  teachers  in  a  Law  School. 
A  busy  lawyer  cannot  be  of  much  service  to  a  student 
imless  the  student  is  capable  of  serving  him.  When  a 
young  man  has  thoroughly  mastered  at  a  good  School 
the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Law, — when  he  has 
become  familiar  with  Law  books  and  has  learned  how 
to  investigate  and  prepare  a  C8tse,  how  to  find  pre- 
cedents and  how  to  use  them,  —  he  is  ready  to  be  of 
some  service  in  a  lawyer's  office;  he  can  do  work  of 
a  higher  grade  than  that  of  a  copyist,  and  the  more 
he  can  be  trusted  to  go  alone  the  more  serviceable  he 
will  be,  the  more  he  will  profit  by  his  experience  as  a 
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subordinate,  and  the  shorter  that  experience  will  be. 
A  young  man  should  go  into  a  lawyer's  office  after,  and 
not  before,  he  has  been  through  a  Law  School,  and  even 
then  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  student,  but  as  an  assist- 
ant or  junior  partner. 

The  second  tradition  with  which  Law  Schools  have 
to  contend  finds  expression  in  the  phrase  «  reading  Law." 
The  idea  conveyed  by  this  phrase  is  that  Law  is  to  be 
learned  by  reading  treatises  and  reports,  the  implica- 
tion being  that  guidance  and  systematic  instruction 
are  superfluous.  Now  it  would  be  hard  to  mention 
any  subject  in  which  the  precept  and  example  of  a 
good  teacher  and  thorough  scholar  can  be  of  so  much 
service  to  the  student  as  in  Law.  Law  is  emphati- 
cally a  science,  with  a  method  and  a  history ;  it  has  a 
language  of  its  own,  and  a  voluminous  literature.  The 
student  needs  direction  as  to  the  order  of  his  studies ; 
he  needs,  from  day  to  day,  guidance  in  selecting  the 
raw  material  on  which  to  expend  his  laboi*f*'he  needs 
to  be  supplied  with  general  criteria  for  discriminating 
between  truth  and  error,  between  things  essential  and 
things  adventitious;  he  needs  to  be  shown  how  to 
disentangle  principles  from  masses  of  encumbering 
detail ;  he  needs  to  have  the  legal  mode  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  exemplified  for  him,  and  to  be  exercised 
in  it  himself ;  he  needs  to  be  trained  to  seize  and  insist 
upon  the  material  points  of  a  case,  and  to  use  brevity, 
pertinency,  and  consecutiveness  in  speech.  The  posi- 
tive instruction  to  be  received  from  a  superior  mind 
well  versed  in  the  whole  matter  is  of  as  much  value 
to  the  student  of  Law  as  of  any  other  science  or  liberal 
art  Moreover,  the  student  requires  to  be  personally 
drilled  by  reciting,  writing  opinions,  drawing  pleadings, 
and  arguing  cases.  '* Reading  Law"  is  therefore  an 
absurdly  inadequate  description  of  legal  study  wisely 
conducted. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University,  besides  its  formal 
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courses  of  instruction,  offers  great  incidental  advan- 
tages. Its  rich  Library  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  the 
student.  The  Corporation,  feeling  the  importance  of 
still  further  enlarging  this  Library  and  improving  its 
administration,  have,  during  the  year  1870-71,  em- 
ployed a  permanent  Librarian,  spent  about  $  1,200  on 
the  shelves  and  other  fittings  of  the  room,  and  about 
$  3,400  on  books  and  binding. 

The  common  life  or  sympathetic  association  of  the 
body  of  students,  all  in  eager  pursuit  of  the  same  end, 
is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  training  which  the 
School  supplies.  The  incessant  discussions  and  con- 
tests which  go  on  among  them,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
tone  and  atmosphere  of  the  place,  are  most  stimulating 
and  wholesome.  The  conditions  of  the  students'  resi- 
dence in  Cambridge  are  singularly  favorable  to  the 
maintenance  of  this  common  spirit. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  Medical  School  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1870-71,  one  must  know  what  the  ordinary  method 
of  American  medical  schools  has  been.  The  main 
strength  of  the  body  of  teachers  in  an  American  medi- 
cal school  is  spent  upon  long  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
chief  medical  subjects,  which  are  given  every  year 
during  from  four  to  five  months  of  the  autumn  and 
winter.  At  large  medical  schools  these  lectures  are  so 
numerous  that  the  student  who  attends  them  all  goes 
to  five  or  six  a  day,  and  of  course  remembers  very 
little  about  any  of  them.  The  same  lectures  are  re- 
peated every  year.  The  student  who  spends  two 
winters  in  the  same  school  pays  twice  for  the  same 
lectures ;  if  he  remain  a  third  year  he  can  attend  them 
gratuitously.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  has  been  required  to  prove  that  he  has  at- 
tended somewhere  two  such  terms  of  lectures,  and  one 
of  these  two  in  the  institution  at  which  he  is  seeking 
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his  degree.  He  has  been  furthermore  required  to  pro- 
duce a  certificate  that  he  has  studied  medicine  for  at 
least  three  years  with  some  regular  practitioner.  As 
this  practitioner  is  very  often  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
Faculty  who  are  to  grant  the  degree,  and  may  be  liv- 
ing in  some  remote  or  obscure  place,  this  certificate  of 
three  years'  study  is  a  very  uncertain  piece  of  testi- 
mony.  It  ha«  not  been  the  practice  to  examine  with 
care  into  the  genuineness  of  such  certificates,  or  into 
the  character  or  amount  of  the  instruction  which  the 
bearers  of  the  certificates  have  received  from  the  phy- 
sicians who  sign  them.  At  the  best  schools  a  formal 
examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  has  been 
held ;  but  this  examination  has  been  private,  hasty, 
and  notoriously  lax.  A  majority  vote  of  the  body  of 
examiners  admits  the  candidate  to  the  degree,  so  that 
the  new  doctor  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  utterly  ig- 
norant of  nearly  half  the  subjects  of  examination.  The 
profession  and  the  community  have  had  no  guaranty 
whatever  of  the  .quality  of  the  examination.  It  has 
been  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  teachers  composing 
a  medical  Faculty  to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible, 
and  to  grant  as  many  degrees  a^  possible,  their  receipts 
being  proportionate  to  the  number  of  fees  paid  for  at- 
tendance at  lectures  and  for  graduation.  The  money 
matters  of  a  medical  school,  even  when  the  school  has 
been  connected  with  a  University,  have  generally  been 
managed  by  its  Faculty,  which  has  therefore  been  a 
sort  of  trading  corporation  as  well  as  a  body  of  teach- 
ers. As  a  partial  remedy  for  the  glaring  evils  and  de- 
ficiencies of  the  winter's  surfeit  of  lectures,  some  of  the 
best  schools  (and  the  Medical  School  of  this  University 
first  of  all)  established  what  are  called  Summer  Schools, 
— courses  of  instruction  given  as  a  rule  by  the  younger 
and  subordinate  teachers,  and  extending  through  the 
spring,  early  summer,  and  early  autumn.  These  supple- 
mentary courses,  however,  were  not  attended  by  more 
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• 

than  one  third  of  the  students  who  followed  the  winter 
courses,  and  they  were  never  obligatory  upon  candi- 
dates for  a  degree.  Finally  the  students,  to  whom  this 
deplorable  system  of  instruction  has  been  applied,  are, 
in  the  great  majority  of  ca^es,  persons  of  scanty  pre- 
liminary  training.  Very  few  are  graduates  of  colleges,* 
and  very  many  are  deficient  in  the  elementary  branches 
of  what  is  called  an  English  education.  No  medical 
school  in  the  country  would  venture  to  publish,  uncor- 
rected, one  quarter  of  the  theses  which  candidates  for 
a  degree  present  as  one  evidence  of  their  attainments. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  grossly  inade- 
quate training  above  described  should  be  the  recog- 
nized preparation  of  aspirants  to  a  profession  which 
was  once  called  learned,  and  which  pre-eminently  de- 
mands a  mind  well  stored  and  a  judgment  well  trained, 
—  a  profession  in  which  ignorance  is  criminality,  and 
skill  a  benefaction,  —  a  profession  which  penetrates 
the  most  sacred  retreats  of  human  love,  joy,  and  sor- 
row, and  deals  daily  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  School,  after  long  dis- 
cussions, unanimously  resolved  to  venture  upon  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  system  of  medical  education. 
The  new  plan  went  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1871  -  72,  but  it  was  elaborated  and  announced 
in  1870-71.  Its  principal  features  are  as  follows:  — 
Instruction  will  be  given  by  lectures,  recitations,  clini- 
cal teaching,  and  practical  exercises  uniformly  distrib- 

*  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  catalogues  of  the  sereral  institu- 
tions for  1870-71.  The  institutions  mentioned  are,  as  a  whole,  much  above  the 
average  of  American  Medical  Schools :  — 

No.  of  Students.    No.  of  Baehelon  of  Art. 

Harvard  UniTersity,  Mass.*  (Medical  School)             301  58     . 

Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.         "            "                      44  4 

Bowdoin  College,  Me.               "           "                     88  13 

Columbia  College,  N.  Y.           "           "                   327  63 

Belleyue  Hospital  Medical  College,  N.  Y.                  436  15 

University  of  Pennsylvania  (Medical  Department)    310  none. 

Northwestern  University,  III.  (Chicago  Med.  Col.)     100  none. 

University  of  Michigan  (Medical  Department)           315  4 
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uted  throughout  the  academic  year,  and  the  student 
will  be  expected  to  attend  throughout  the  year  just  as 
he  does  in  the  College  or  the  Schools  of  theology,  law, 
and  science.  Secondly,  the  course  of  instruction  will 
fill  three  years,  beginning  with  the  fundamental  sub- 
jects of  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  in  the 
first  year,  and  carrying  the  student  progressively  and 
systematically  from  one  subject  to  another  until,  at 
the  end  of  his  third  year,  he  will  have  studied  all 
the  recognized  subjects  of  a  good  medical  education. 
Thirdly,  in  the  important  subjects  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  pathological  anatomy,  laboratory 
work  will  be  substituted  for,  or  added  to,  the  usual 
didactic  lectures.  Every  student  will  have  his  place 
and  time  in  the  anatomical  and  chemical  laboratories 
and  in  the  microscope-room ;  and  he  will  be  made  to 
feel  that  such  work  is  quite  as  much  required  of  him 
as  attendance  at  recitations  and  lectures.  Lastly,  every 
candidate  for  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  here- 
after pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  every  one  of 
the  main  subjects  of  medical  instruction,  and  these 
examinations  are  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  by  questions 
and  answers  upon  paper,  so  that  the  governing  boards 
of  the  University  and  the  profession  at  large  may  here- 
after know  what  the  standard  for  the  degree  really  is. 
This  system  makes  much  greater  demands  than  the 
old  both  upon  the  students  and  teachers ;  and  it  throws 
the  School  out  of  long-established  connections  with  the 
other  medical  schools  of  the  country.  The  Faculty  and 
the  Corporation  have  been  encouraged  to  make  these 
great  changes  by  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run  the 
best  course  of  instruction  will  command  the  most  pub- 
lic favor,  and  by  their  confidence  in 'the  support  of  the 
medical  profession,  which  ha^  been  for  a  long  time 
demanding  some  change  for  the  better  in  the  estab- 
lished system  of  medical  education.  The  new  scheme 
has  been  so  arranged  in  its  details  as  to  present  no 
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serious  obstacle  whatever  to  students  who  do  not  neg- 
lect their  opportunities.  The  fees  have  not  been  raised, 
although  the  quantity  of  instruction  has  been  greatly 
increased ;  and  the  new  plan  is  not  only  better  for 
students  in  easy  circumstances,  but  also  more  advanta- 
geous and  less  costly  than  the  old  for  those  whose 
means  are  slender.  To  provide  the  additional  instruc- 
tion which  the  new  scheme  demands,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  have  increased  their  work  in 
the  School,  and  some  new  appointments  have  been 
made,  a  part  near  the  close  of  the  year  1870-71, 
and  a  part  since  the  year  1871-72  opened.  The 
appointment  of  an  assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  the  equipment  of  a  physiological  laboratory  has 
put  that  department  of  instruction  upon  a  much  better 
footing  than  ever  before. 

What  the  Medical  School  now  needs  is  liberal  en- 
dowment. Under  its  new  organization  it  emphatically 
deserves,  as  well  as  greatly  needs,  another  building,  an 
ampler  equipment,  and  less  scanty  salaries. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School  were  actively  discussed  in  the  Faculty 
of  the  School,  and  in  the  Corporation,  during  the 
spring  of  1871.  The  objects  in  view  were  to  lengthen 
the  term  of  residence  in  the  department  of  engineer- 
ing, and  enlarge  the  course  of  instruction  on  that 
subject;  to  consolidate  the  two  chemical  laboratories 
then  supported  at  Cambridge;  to  make  the  teach- 
ing of  physics,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  an 
important  part  of  the  instruction  offered  by  the 
School ;  and  to  utilize  in  a  systematic  way  the  un- 
rivalled facilities  of  the  University  for  teaching 
Natural  History.  These  objects  have  been  effected 
by  the  plan  which  went  into  operation  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  1871-72.  A  very  thorough  four  years 
course  of  study  is  now  provided  for  young  men  who 
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wish  to  be  well  trained  for  the  profession  of  civil  and 
topographical  engineering.  To  increase  the  amount 
of  instruction  in  field-work  and  drawing,  a  professor- 
ship of  topographical  engineering  was  established  and 
filled.  The  course  now  comprehends  not  only  the 
mathematics,  mechanics,  field-work,  and  drawing  which 
an  engineer  requires,  but  also  as  much  of  chemistry, 
physics,  natural  history,  French,  and  German  as  he 
needs  to  know.  For  practical  astronomy  and  geodesy 
the  Observatory  supplies  the  instruments  and  the 
instructors. 

The  consolidation  of  the  two  chemical  laboratories 
had  two  motives.  The  first  motive  was  economy. 
The  laboratory  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was 
maintained  in  1870-71  at  a  cost  of  $6,723.52,  in- 
cluding the  salary  of  the  Rumford  Professor  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory.  The  whole  number  of  students  in 
the  laboratory  during  the  year  was  thirteen ;  but  six 
of  these  were  students  of  the  Mining  School,  who 
study  only  the  elements  of  general  chemistry  and  of 
chemical  analysis,  including  assaying.  Of  the  seven 
who  remain,  three  were  advanced  students  who  gradu- 
ated at  the  Commencement  of  1871.  The  labora- 
tory in  Boylston  Hall  was  maintained  in  1870  -  71  at 
a  cost  of  about  $  8,250,  including  the  salary  of  the 
Erving  Professor  in  charge  of  the  laboratory.  Seventy- 
eight  students  worked  in  the  laboratory  during  the 
year,  and  two  expensive  courses  of  illustrated  lectures 
were  given,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  above 
total  The  undergraduates  who  resorted  to  the  labora- 
tory in  Boylston  Hall  did  not  work  as  many  hours  a 
week  in  the  laboratory  as  the  seven  chemical  students 
did  in  the  Scientific  School  laboratory,  but  they  studied 
in  the  main  the  same  subjects,  namely, — general  chem- 
istry, qualitative  analysis  and  quantitative  analysis.  It 
had  become  necessary  to  enlarge  considerably  the 
laboratory  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  to  appoint  an  assist- 
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ant  professor  of  chemistry,  in  the  interest  of  the  Col- 
lege students ;  and  it  was  plain  that  after  this  enlarge- 
ment, and  this  addition  to  the  teaching  force  had  been 
made,  it  would  be  possible  to  give  in  Boylston  Hall  all 
the  chemical  instruction  which  the  Scientific  School 
had  provided  without  adding  materially  to  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  establishment  in  charge  of  the  Erving 
Professor,  thus  saving  to  the  Scientific  School  about 
$  3,000  a  year  in  current  expenses,  and  enabling  the 
Rumford  Professor  to  teach  in  the  department  of 
physics,  instead  of  directing  a  laboratory  of  chemistry. 
The  saving  of  money  was  thus  very  considerable, 
and  was  the  first  motive  of  the  consolidation ;  but  the 
accompanying  change  in  the  work  of  the  Rumford 
Professor  strongly  recommended  the  consolidation  to 
the  Corporation,  and  was  the  second  motive  for  the 
consolidation.  The  Rumford  Professorship  is  a  profes- 
sorship of  the  "Application  of  Science  to  the  Useful 
Arts."  While  it  is  often  necessary,  in  institutions 
which  live  for  centuries,  to  construe  the  expressed  in- 
tentions and  wishes  of  benefactors  with  a  good  deal  of 
breadth  and  liberality,  such  latitude  of  construction 
should  never  be  resorted  to  while  it  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  useful  to  comply  strictly  with  the  directions 
of  a  founder.  The  Corporation  felt  that  it  was  much 
more  legitimate  to  use  Rumford's  gift  to  teach  Light 
and  Heat  and  their  applications  than  to  teach  pure 
Chemistry,  particularly  when  it  was  very  desirable  in 
the  interests  alike  of  the  Scientific  School  and  of 
the  University  at  large  to  have  the  great  subject  of 
Physics  more  fully  taught  The  subjects  of  Light  and 
Heat  have,  therefore,  been  assigned  to  the  Rumford 
Professor,  who  has  been  provided  with  a  lecture-room, 
a  cabinet  of  apparatus,  and  a  physical  laboratory  of 
his  own  in  the  building  which  is  attached  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  building. 
Without  taking  the  Rumford  Professor  from  the  Scien- 
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tific  School,  the  Corporation  have  restored  him  to  his 
proper  connection  with  the  College,  and  Dr.  Gibbs's 
course  of  instruction  in  Light  and  Heat  is  an  elective 
for  Seniors  during  the  current  year.  There  is  great 
propriety  in  this,  for  the  Rumford  professorship  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  College,  having  been  founded 
forty  years  before  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was 
thought  o£  In  order  that  Dr.  Gibbs's  researches  in 
chemistry  might  not  be  interrupted,  the  Corporation 
further  provided  him  with  rooms  for  a  private  chem- 
ical laboratory. 

The  desired  enlargement  of  the  instruction  in 
Physics  offered  by  the  Scientific  School  was  obtained 
in  part  by  the  transfer  of  the  Kumford  Professor  to 
that  department,  and  in  part  by  the  creation  of  a 
physical  laboratory  in  Harvard  Hall,  under  the  charge 
of  Assistant  Professors  Trowbridge  and  Hill,  and  open 
alike  to  students  of  the  College  and  of  the  Scientific 
School.  The  equipment  of  this  laboratory  cost  about 
$  2,300,  including  the  cost  of  working-tables,  gas  and 
water  fixtures,  and  apparatus. 

Physical  geography,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  palae- 
ontology make  part  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in 
civil  and  topographical  engineering.  Special  students 
in  botany  have  all  possible  facilities  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  and  Herbarium.  The  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  is  at  the  service  of  special  students  in  zoology 
and  geology.  The  mineral  cabinet  in  Boylston  Hall, 
already  very  rich,  is  constantly  growing  and  improv- 
ing. The  student  of  mineralogy  has  free  access  to  full 
suites  of  specimens,  selected  expressly  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  There  is  no  institution  in  the  world 
which  offers  richer  and  more  varied  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  natural  history  than  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School. 

Under  the  new  organization  the  School  offers :  1.  A 
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four  years'  course  in  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineer- 
ing. 2.  A  three  years'  course  in  Practical  and  Theo 
retical  Chemistry.  3.  A  one  year's  course  in  the 
elements  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
intended  especially  for  teachers  or  persons  who  mean 
to  become  teachers.  4  Thorough  instruction  for 
advanced  students  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Zoology, 
Geology,  Botany,  and  Mathematics. 

By  the  concurrent  action  of  the  Corporation  and 
Overseers  the  new  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  was  estab- 
lished in  June,  1871,  to  be  conferred  upon  candidates 
who  complete  the  course  of  study  in  civil  and  topo- 
graphical engineering,  and  sustain  the  prescribed 
examinations. 

The  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology  will 
share  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  improvements 
in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for,  under  the  new 
scheme,  the  course  of  study  in  the  Mining  School  will 
be  identical  for  the  first  three  years  with  the  engineer- 
ing course  in  the  Scientific  School.  In  consideration 
of  this  fact,  a  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  Professor  of 
Topographical  Engineering  is  paid  from  the  funds  of 
the  Mining  School.  The  influence  of  this  compara- 
tively new  department  of  the  University  has,  from  the 
start,  been  strong  on  the  side  of  thoroughness.  It 
has,  from  the  beginning,  demanded  of  its  students  four 
years  of  residence,  and  a  wide  range  of  study  and 
practice.  Its  students  have  been  few ;  but  they  have 
been  well  trained.  It  is  right  that  the  service  which 
this  school  has  thus  rendered  to  the  University  should 
be  recognized  and  acknowledged.  During  the  year 
1870  -  71  it  was  decided  that  the  diploma  of  the  de- 
gree of  Mining  Engineer  should  be  expressed  in  Eng- 
lish. 

The  organization  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  begun  in 
the  year  1869  -  70,  was  brought  to  a  provisional  com- 
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pleteness  in  1870-71.  Three  permanent  professor- 
ships were  established  and  filled,  and  an  instructor 
in  Entomology  was  appointed.  The  completion  of 
the  building  has  been  unexpectedly  and  unreason- 
ably delayed,  but  it  is  now  almost  ready  for  use. 
Glass-houses  of  considerable  size  were  erected  dur- 
mg  the  past  summer  at  a  cost  of  about  $  5,000,  and 
are  already  filled.  The  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  began  in  the  spring  of  1871  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  manures,  which  are  to  be  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture.  Consid- 
erable  appropriations  were  made  during  the  year  for 
apparatus  for  the  chemical  laboratory,  for  tools,  pots, 
and  manure  for  the  glass-houses  and  hot-beds,  and  for 
labor  spent  upon  grading  and  preparing  the  garden 
and  the  avenues.  In  all  their  expenditures  on  behalf 
of  the  Bussey  Institution  the  Corporation  have  been 
careful  to  keep  well  within  their  means,  and  in  under- 
taking permanent  responsibilities,  like  salaries  and  in- 
evitable current  expenses,  they  have  relied  exclusively 
on  the  income  of  the  funds  applicable  to  the  School, 
and  not  at  all  on  students'  fees. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  in  the  Bussey  Institution 
was  discussed  and  matured  in  the  spring  of  1871. 
The  regular  course  of  study  will  fill  three  years.  The 
instruction  of  the  first  year's  course,  which  is  in  the 
main  elementary  and  preliminary,  will  be  given  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  Cambridge ;  that  of  the 
second  and  third  years'  courses  at  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion. During  the  year  1871-72  it  was  arranged  that 
systematic  courses  of  instruction  should  be  given  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  in  Farming,  Horticulture,  Agricul- 
ture, Chemistry,  Applied  Zoology,  Quantitative  Analy- 
sis, and  Entomology.  All  these  courses  are  in  progress 
except  the  course  of  Quantitative  Analysis,  delayed  be- 
cause the  laboratory  is  not  quite  ready,  and  the  course 
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on  Entomology,  which  was  only  intended  to  cover  the 
last  half  of  the  year.  Women  may  be  admitted  to  the 
courses  on  Horticulture,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
Entomology.  In  accordance  with  the  directions  given 
by  the  Founder  of  the  School,  the  Corporation  propose 
to  remit  all  tuition  fees  to  poor  and  meritorious  stu- 
dents. The  single  object  of  the  School  is  to  promote 
and  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture.  Young  men  who  propose  to  be  farmers 
or  gardeners,  or  who  expect  to  have  charge  of  large 
landed  estates  or  ornamental  grounds,  whether  private 
or  public,  will  find  at  this  School  instruction  suited  to 
their  needs,  and  amply  illustrated  by  the  rich  scientific 
collections  of  the  University,  and  by  a  botanic  garden, 
a  large  and  profitable  farm,  green-houses,  propagating 
houses,  and  field  experiments. 

LANDS  AND   GROUNDS. 

The  Corporation  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  to  provide  room  for  the  future  Univer- 
sity. The  City  of  Cambridge  is  growing  rapidly,  the 
value  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  rises  stead- 
ily, and  much  of  the  land,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
unoccupied,  has  lately  been  built  upon,  partly  because 
there  is  a  real  demand  for  houses,  and  partly  because 
the  heavy  taxation  of  real  estate  and  the  incessant  as- 
sessments for  city  improvements  make  it  very  difficult 
for  private  individuals  to  hold  vacant  land.  Under  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts,—  decisions  which  in  the  end  will  prove  quite 
as  beneficial  to  the  City  as  they  are  to  the  University, 
—  the  University  does  not  pay  taxes  on  unimproved 
land  which  is  simply  held  for  future  use.  When,  there- 
fore an  opportunity  offers  to  buy  vacant  land  contigu- 
ous to  their  own,  the  Corporation  have  only  to  con- 
sider whether  they  can  afford  to  forego  the  interest 
on  the  purchase-money.     On  September  1,  1870,  the 
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Treasurer's  Statement  showed  $  79,226.36  invested  in 
unimproved  lands  in  Cambridge.  On  August  31, 1871, 
this  item  had  increased  to  $  106,887.49,  including 
$  23,500  out  of  the  sum  of  $31,500,  which  appears 
in  the  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1870  -  71,  as  the  in- 
vestment in  the  "  Holmes  Estate."  The  principal  pur- 
chase of  land  during  the  year  1870  -  71  was  the  pur- 
chase of  this  "  Holmes  Estate,"  a  tract  of  6^\  acres, 
which  lay  between  three  parcels  of  land  already  owned 
by  the  University.  This  estate,  with  the  venerable 
house  thereon,  was  bought  for  $  55,000.  The  Corpo- 
ration, being  quite  unable  to  withdraw  so  large  a  sum 
from  their  productive  capital,  appealed  to  generous 
friends  of  the  University  for  help,  which  was  not  de- 
nied. Up  to  the  present  time  $  24,500  have  been 
subscribed  towards  this  purchase;  the  occupancy  of  the 
house  has  been  given,  in  lieu  of  part  of  his  salary,  to 
an  officer  of  the  College  who  will  tenderly  care  for 
this  interesting  relic  of  the  times  of  the  Revolution, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  saving  to  the  College  in 
the  item  of  salaries ;  so  that  the  actual  amount  which 
at  present  stands  withdrawn  from  the  productive 
funds  of  the  University,  because  of  this  purchase, 
is  $  23,500.  In  spite  of  the  great  importance  to  the 
University  of  the  acquisition  of  this  piece  of  land,  the 
Corporation  are  well  aware  that  the  object  is  a  partic- 
ularly difficult  one  to  raise  money  for,  and  they  are 
proportionately  grateful  to  the  friends  who  have  so 
liberally  contributed  towards  the  purchase.  Such  an 
object  neither  touches  sympathy,  nor  awakens  enthusi- 
asm, nor  provides  a  memorial.  The  Corporation  hope 
that  other  friends,  who  are  glad  to  do  good  and  have 
it  forgotten,  will  contribute  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  very  large  investment  of  College  funds  in  un- 
productive real  estate  acquired  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
ing generations.  Three  small  lots  of  land  on  Madi- 
son Street,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory, 
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have  been  bought  during  the  year;  on  one  of  them 
is  a  small  house  which  yields  rent,  but  the  other  two 
lots  are  not  improved.  For  the  protection  of  the 
Observatory  from  dust,  smoke,  and  fire,  the  University 
ought  to  have  the  control  of  the  whole  body  of  land 
lying  between  Garden,  Madison,  and  Bond  Streets,  and 
Concord  Avenue ;  but  the  area  still  to  be  bought  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  Observatory  has  not  a  cent 
to  spare  for  such  a  purpose.  A  small  piece  of  marsh 
in  Brighton,  adjoining  the  large  tract  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity last  year  by  Mr.  Longfellow  and  other  friends, 
has  been  bought  during  the  year. 

Within  the  past  two  years  and  a  half  important 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  territory  of  the 
University  within  the  city  of  Cambridge.  About  six- 
teen acres  of  land,  contiguous  with  former  possessions, 
have  been  acquired,  so  that  the  present  territory  of  the 
University  within  the  city  limits  is  about  sixty  acres. 
The  buildings  of  the  University,  of  course,  cover  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  area,  and  they  never  will. 
Large  vacant  spaces  must  always  be  reserved  for  the 
sake  of  light,  air,  and  security  against  conflagrations. 
These  open  grounds  of  the  University  should  be  made 
ornamental  by  handsome  trees  and  shrubs  and  well- 
kept  grass.  The  city  gets  no  taxes  on  these  grounds, 
and  a  part  of  its  recompense  should  be  the  beauty  of 
the  grounds  themselves,  maintained  at  no  cost  to  the 
city.  The  city  gains  also  in  wholesomeness  by  these 
open  spaces,  and  profits  by  all  the  security  against 
spreading  fires  which  the  University  seeks  for  its  own 
sake.  The  denser  the  population  of  the  city  becomes, 
the  more  valuable  will  these  open  areas  of  vegetation 
be  to  it.  There  should  be  no  need  in  the  first  ward  of 
Cambridge  of  any  other  public  park  than  the  Common 
and  the  University  grounds.  The  Corporation  does  its 
utmost  to  carry  these  views  into  efiect.  During  the 
year  1870-71  more  than  four  thousand  dollars  were 
spent  upon  the  College  Yard  alone. 
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The  Corporation  are  following  a  carefully  considered 
plan  in  locating  new  buildings  in  the  College  Yard. 
The  rectangle  between  Holworthy  Hall  and  Grays' 
Hall  is  considered  to  be  now  completed;  unless,  at 
some  future  day,  it  should  be  thought  best  to  put  a 
building,  with  a  wide  archway,  between  the  eastern 
ends  of  Harvard  and  Massachusetts  Halls  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  old  Stoughton  Hall.  For  the  rest  of  the 
Yard  the  Corporation  are  proceeding  upon  the  plan  of 
keeping  the  space  between  the  Library,  the  Chapel, 
and  University  Hall  forever  open.  A  building  may 
be  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  avenue  which 
leads  to  the  southern  door  of  the  library,  to  match 
Boylston  Hall  on  the  western  side,  and  a  continuous, 
or  nearly  continuous  structure,  may  stretch  along 
Quincy  Street,  from  Harvard  Street  to  Broadway. 
The  building  along  Quincy  Street  should  be  imposing, 
and  a  unit  in  design.  Standing  upon  rising  ground  at 
its  southern  end,  and  upon  a  terrace  at  its  northern 
end,  it  would  overlook  the  rest  of  the  Yard.  A  fund 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  given  to 
the  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  building 
such  a  structure,  on  the  condition  that  the  principal  of 
the  fund  should  never  be  reduced  below  its  original 
amount^  would  build  the  whole  edifice,  by  successive 
portions,  in  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  there  would  re- 
main an  ample  fund  for  repairs.  University  Hall,  the 
Chapel,  Boylston  Hall,  and  the  Library  being  of  stone, 
it  is  desirable  that  all  future  buildings  to  the  eastward 
of  them  should  also  be  of  stone.  . 

BUILDINGS. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Corporation  bought  the  house 
No.  50  Allen  Street,  Boston,  for  the  use  of  the  Dental 
School,  a  growing  department  of  the  University  which 
had  previously  had  no  proper  and  permanent  habita- 
tion.    The  house  contains  the  lecture-room  and  labo- 
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ratory  of  the  School,  and  is  conveniently  near  the 
Medical  College  and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal, where  much  of  the  work  of  the  dental  students  is 
done.  The  School  pays  the  interest  on  the  investment 
made  by  the  Corporation. 

Near  the  end  of  November,  1870,  the  Corporation 
received  almost  simultaneously  two  great  gifts.  Mr. 
William  F.  Weld  proposed  to  erect  a  Hall  of  chambers 
in  the  College  Yard,  the  income  of  which  should  be 
used  for  general  College  purposes,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Corporation ;  and  Mr.  Nathan  Matthews  stated  his 
wish  to  build  a  College  Hall  of  the  value  of  at  least 
$  100,000,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  the  net  income 
from  the  Hall  should  be  used  to  provide  scholarships 
for  students  who  enter  College  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  ministers  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
while  the  other  half  of  the  net  income  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  general  uses  of  the  College,  or  to  some 
special  object  to  be  determined  by  the  Corporation 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Matthews.  The  Corporation 
gratefully  accepted  both  these  very  liberal  benefac- 
tions, and  the  two  buildings  are  already  roofed  in. 
Mr.  Weld's  Hall  contains  excellent  accommodations 
for  about  eighty  students.  The  building  was  designed 
by  Messrs.  Ware  and  Van  Brunt,  and  is  built  under 
their  superintendence;  in  plan,  it  is  quite  unlike 
every  other  building  in  the  Yard,  whether  old  or  new, 
and  contains  some  very  promising  and  attractive  fea- 
tures; its  exterior  is  interesting  and  handsome.  Mr. 
Matthews's  Hall  contains  very  pleasant  and  convenient 
rooms  for  about  one  hundred  students.  The  Hall  was 
designed  by  Messrs.  Peabody  and  Stearns,  and  is  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  P.  Hall ;  its 
exterior  is  very  pleasing,  and  its  internal  arrangement 
is  ingenious  and  original,  and  gives  assurance  of  com- 
fort These  two  buildings  were  placed  opposite  each 
other,  one  in  the  gap  between  University  Hall  and 
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Boylston  Hall,  and  the  other  in  the  gap  between  Mas- 
sachusetts Hall  and  Dane  Hall,  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  of  completing  a  brick  quadrangle  of 
detached  buildings  around  the  open  space  between 
Holworthy  Hall  on  the  north  and  Grays'  Hall  on  the 
south.  The  interval  between  Massachusetts  Hall  and 
Dane  Hall  was  not^  however,  long  enough  to  receive 
so  large  a  building  as  Mr.  Matthews  proposed  to  erect. 
To  enlarge  and  improve  this  site,  the  Corporation 
caused  Dane  Hall  to  be  moved  seventy  feet  towards 
the  south,  and  the  brick  office  connected  with  the  old 
President's  House,  arid  lately  occupied  by  the  Steward, 
to  be  turned  one  quarter  round  and  thrust  behind  the 
house.  Both  the  buildings  moved  were  occupied  as 
usual  during  the  moving.  The  removal  of  the  Stew- 
ard's Office  from  its  original  position  has  opened  a 
vista  entirely  across  the  Yard  from  Harvard  Street  to 
the  Scientific  School  Building  on  the  farther  side  of 
Kirkland  Street 

It  is  Mr.  Weld's  expressed  intention  to  dedicate  the 
Hall  which  he  is  building  to  the  memory  of  his  brother, 
the  late  Stephen  Minot  Weld.  The  Corporation  re- 
joice in  this  memorial  design,  recognizing  the  fitness 
of  the  memorial  to  the  man,  and  heartily  glad  that 
the  memory  of  such  genial  simplicity,  wise  public  spirit, 
and  ardent  afiection  for  the  College  and  all  good  learn- 
ing should  be  kept  green  upon  the  College  grounds. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1871,  the  Corporation  were 
informed  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  that  a  gentleman,  who 
preferred  that  his  name  should  not  be  known,  pro- 
posed, with  the  consent  of  the  Corporation,  to  erect 
at  the  Botanic  Garden  a  lecture-room,  laboratory,  and 
conservatory  in  connection  with  the  Herbarium  build- 
ing on  one  side  and  the  existing  conservatories  on  the 
other.  The  Corporation  thankfully  gave  consent,  and 
the  buildings  were  finished  and  in  use  at  the  beginning 
of  the  current  academic  year.     They  consist  in  the 
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main  of  a  conservatory  sixty  feet  long,  a  lecture-room 
thirty-one  feet  by  twenty-seven  feet  within,  a  labora- 
tory twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-six  feet  within,  and 
a  large  cellar  fitted  for  the  storage  of  live  plants  in 
winter.  The  generous  giver  has  not  been  content 
with  providing  the  bare  buildings;  he  has  supplied 
them  with  heating-apparatus,  cases,  tables,  shelves, 
and  all  other  fittings  and  furniture  necessary  to  make 
them  complete  for  use.  This  gift  amounts  to  more 
than  $  15,000.  It  puts  the  Botanical  department 
upon  a  very  good  footing,  so  far  as  safe,  ample,  and 
convenient  buildings  go.  The  University  is  under 
deep  obligations  to  Professor  Gray  for  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  establishment  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  the  thirty  years  during  which  he  has  administered 
it  Regarded  as  a  place  for  teaching  botany,  it  is  ad- 
mirably equipped,  needing  only  larger  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  garden ;  regarded  as  a  seat  of  science, 
it  is  the  head-quarters  of  botany  in  America. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1871,  the  Corporation  were 
apprised  by  letter  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield's  intention 
to  erect  a  building  in  the  College  Yard,  of  which  the 
main  part  should  consist  of  lecture-rooms  and  recita- 
tion-rooms for  College  uses,  but  which  should  also  pro- 
vide rooms  for  the  library  of  the  Everett  Athenasum 
(a  Sophomore  literary  society),  and  for  the  Signet  (a 
new  Senior  literary  society).  Mr.  Wakefield  had  pre- 
viously manifested  his  interest  in  the  Everett  Athenae- 
um by  giving  the  society  a  fund  of  $  5,000,  for  the 
support  of  the  library.  As  this  munificent  proposition 
of  Mr.  Wakefield's  will  meet  one  of  the  most  urgent 
needs  of  the  College,  —  namely,  the  want  of  public 
rooms  for  the  multiplied  lectures,  recitations,  and  ex- 
aminations of  the  College  course,  —  the  Corporation 
have  received  it  with  hearty  satisfaction  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  College  will  rejoice  greatly  in  its  ful- 
filment. Mr.  Wakefield's  letter  to  the  Corporation  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix  (No.  XL). 
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During  the  summer  vacation  of  1871  the  whole  inte- 
rior of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  was  taken  out  and  rebuilt  with  large  changes, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $  17,000.  The  original  plan  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  was  neither  economical,  conven- 
ient, nor  handsome,  and  twenty-two  years  of  constant 
use  without  adequate  repairs  had  brought  the  building 
into  such  a  sorry  plight  that  a  very  thorough  renewal 
had  become  unavoidable.  Under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Ware  and  Van  Brunt  the  two  stories  of  the 
original  building  were  changed  to  three,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rooms  was  entirely  altered  to  great  advan- 
tage, a  handsome  hall  and  stairway  was  introduced,  and 
the  heating  apparatus  was  rearranged  and  improved. 
The  building  is  now  very  convenient  and  serviceable, 
and  gives  ample  accommodation  to  all  the  departments 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  Mining 
School  which  are  not  elsewhere  provided  for.  The 
Corporation  were  encouraged  to  make  this  heavy  ex- 
penditure by  a  very  liberal  proposition  on  the  part  of 
a  constant  friend  of  the  University,  —  Mr.  James  Law- 
rence, —  who  undertook,  upon  certain  reasonable  con- 
ditions which  were  acceptable  to  the  Corporation,  to 
pay  $  15,000  towards  the  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
interior  of  the  building  which  his  father  gave  to  the 
University. 

The  growth  of  the  College  and  the  increased  teach- 
ing of  chemistry  by  laboratory  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  instead  of  by  lectures  and  recitations,  made  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  chemical  laboratory  in  Boyl- 
ston  HaU.  This  has  been  satisfactorily  done  by  adding 
a  French  roof  to  the  building.  A  new  laboratory  with 
desks  for  one  hundred  students,  a  hall  for  the  tempo- 
rary exhibition  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  a  large  recitation-room, 
a  photograph-room,  and  four  small  rooms  for  balances, 
supplies,  and  assistants'  laboratories  have  thus  been 
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gained  at  a  cost  of  about  $  13,500.  When  these  alter- 
ations are  finished,  Boylston  Hall  will  contain  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  complete  establishments  in  the 
world  for  teaching  chemistry.  The  large  collections 
already  made  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
have  heretofore  been  piled  up  in  two  of  the  lower  rooms 
in  Boylston  Hall.  The  Trustees  have  now  hired  of 
the  College  an  upper  room,  sixty-five  feet  by  thirty-five 
feet  within,  and  lighted  in  the  amplest  manner,  as  a 
temporary  exhibition-room,  which  they  will  use  while 
the  building-fund  in  their  hands  is  accumulating  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Peabody's  directions.  The  public 
will  be  surprised  at  the  size  and  value  of  the  collec- 
tions already  gathered.  The  Corporation  felt  better 
able  to  make  this  enlargement  of  Boylston  Hall  be- 
cause they  will  receive,  for  a  few  years  at  leasts  from 
the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  a  rent  which 
is  five  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
whole  improvement,  and  also  because  of  the  generous 
contribution  of  $  1,000  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr. 
and  of  $  500  by  Mr.  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  towards  the 
cost  of  the  enlargement  These  liberal  gifts  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  because 
though  promised  in  June,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  actual  transfer  of  the  money  until  after  the  close 
of  the  College  financial  year  on  August  31st,  Profes- 
sor Cooke  also  devised  all  the  improvements  himself, 
and  has  zealously  superintended  their  execution,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  College. 

The  Corporation  took  advantage  of  the  moving  of 
Dane  Hall  to  substitute,  on  the  west  front,  a  brick 
porch  for  the  painted  wooden  columns  which,  unfortu- 
nately, neither  looked  nor  lasted  like  marble,  and  oth- 
erwise to  improve  the  front  of  the  building  and  its 
pediments  and  cornices.  Messrs.  Peabody  and  Steams 
made  the  necessary  drawings.  In  the  summer  vacation 
the  large  lecture-room  of  the  Law  School  was  refur- 
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nished  and  put  in  thorough  order ;  and  two  rooms  in 
the  lower  story  were  made  ready  for  use  as  a  student's 
reading  and  conversation  room,  a  portion  of  the  entry 
being  thrown  into  the  westerly  room  so  as  to  gain 
useful  space  and  a  western  window  without  hurting 
the  entry.  One  object  in  providing  this  reading-room 
is  to  prevent  the  Library  from  being  used  as  an  ex- 
change or  conversation-room,  as  has  been  the  habit 
of  the  School. 

In  the  Christmas  recess  of  1870  the  rooms  in  the 
south  entry  of  University  Hall,  which  for  many  years 
have  been  the  offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean  or 
Eegent,  and  the  College  Faculty,  were  remodelled, 
and,  in  part,  refurnished  ;  three  offices  were  made,  in- 
stead of  two,  and  the  Faculty-room  was  much  enlarged. 
The  Faculty  very  much  needed  a  larger  room  for  their 
meetings,  having  increased  in  number  within  twenty 
years  from  fourteen  to  thirty-five. 

In  June,  1871,  a  small  wooden  observatory,  of  the 
sort  used  at  temporary  stations  for  making  latitude 
and  longitude  determinations  or  similar  observations, 
was  built  near  the  Scientific  School,  and  was  connected 
with  the  Observatory  by  a  suitable  telegraph.  The 
students  in  Engineering,  who  have  to  be  drilled  in 
making  latitude  and  longitude  determinations,  and  in 
the  use  of  temporary  observatories,  are  thus  provided 
with  just  what  they  need  to  fit  them  for  practical 
work.  Formerly,  in  order  to  train  students  to  deter- 
mine difference  of  longitude  by  telegraph,  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  telegraphic  connection  at  night 
between  the  Cambridge  Observatory  and  some  other 
Observatory  at  a  considerable  distance,  —  an  operation 
which  was  always  troublesome  and  often  impossible. 
Now,  the  student  may  at  any  time  determine  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  between  the  two  observatories  on 
the  University  grounds,  the  permanent  and  the  tem- 
porary one,  and  he  has  the  advantage  of  using  pre- 
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cisely  the  tools  which  he  would  be  obliged  to  use  in 
the  field. 

In  the  summer  vacation  of  1871  all  the  older  brick 
buildings  in  the  College  Yard  were  carefully  pointed, 
and  oiled  with  two  coats  of  oil  into  which  a  little  Ve- 
netian red  had  been  stirred.  The  buildings  will  thus 
be  better  preserved  from  the  weather,  and  they  will 
be  drier  and  warmer,  as  well  as  better  looking.  The 
Corporation  desire  to  prolong  the  life  of  Massachusetts, 
Harvard,  HoUis,  Holden,  Stoughton,  and  Holworthy  to 
the  utmost ;  they  ought  all  to  stand  for  centuries ;  but 
to  this  end  they  must  not  only  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  look  sour  and  neg- 
lected, as  they  certainly  did  before  they  were  oiled. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1871  the  roof  and 
walls  of  Holworthy  Hall  were  raised  about  two  feet, 
and  the  roof  was  repaired,  reslated,  and  provided  with 
new  gutters  and  conductors.  The  external  aspect  of 
the  building  was  distinctly  improved,  and  the  rooms  in 
the  upper  story,  which  were  very  low,  were  made  ma- 
terially higher.  The  original  slating  on  Holworthy 
Hall  was  very  bad,  having  been  done  during  the  war 
of  1812  with  thick  and  uneven  American  slates. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  Medi- 
cal School,  that  much  greater  facilities  for  studj'^ing 
chemistry,  pathological  anatomy,  and  physiology  ex- 
perimentally and  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  should 
be  provided  for  the  students  than  had  previously  been 
given  them.  The  Medical  Faculty  were  anxious  to 
find  means  to  enlarge  the  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  in  North  Grove  Street,  Bos- 
ton, and  to  fit  up  a  new  microscope-room  and  physio- 
logical laboratory  in  the  attic.  Most  opportunely,  in 
June  last,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Swett  authorized  the  Corpo- 
ration to  draw  upon  him  for  five  thousand  dollars  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  George  Woodbury  Swett,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  College  and  of  the  Medical  School,  to  be 
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used  for  preparing  and  fitting  up  a  laboratory  of  physi- 
ology at  the  Medical  School. 

In  the  summer,  three  large,  well-lighted  rooms  were 
made  in  the  attic  of  the  building,  by  throwing  out 
some  large  dormer  windows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
roof  Two  of  these  rooms  are  devoted  to  physiology, 
while  the  other  is  the  microscope-room.  It  was  neces- 
sary to^  build  a  stairway  by  which  to  gain  access  to 
these  rooms,  and  to  provide  an  additional  furnace  with 
which  to  warm  them.  Simultaneously  the  chemical 
laboratory  was  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  it  now  con- 
tains accommodations  for  nearly  one  hundred  students. 
These  improvements  cost  altogether  about  $  7,000,  of 
which  about  half  was  chargeable  to  the  bequest  of  Dr. 
Swett,  and  the  other  half  was  advanced  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, to  be  ultimately  paid  from  the  receipts  of  the 
school.  Never  was  gift  more  timely  than  that  of  Dr. 
Sweti  His  friend.  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  had  just 
been  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology,  and 
yet,  however  much  the  Faculty  desired  to  strengthen 
that  department  of  instruction,  and  to  give  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  the  means  of  teaching  the  subject  to  advantage, 
there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  providing 
and  equipping  a  laboratory,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
opportune  provision  so  liberally  made. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  describes  the  action  of 
the  Corporation  concerning  Israel  Munson's  unre- 
stricted legacy  of  $  15,000 ;  Henry  Flynt's  bequest, 
valued  at  $311.11;  Thomas  Cotton's  gift,  valued  at 
$  140,  and  the  unused  balances  of  several  years  in  the 
account  of  the  Divinity  School  which  were  really  de- 
rived from  the  income  of  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund. 
The  motives  of  the  Corporation  were  to  perpetuate 
the  names  of  these  benefactors  upon  the  College 
books  and  in  the  annual  Reports,  and  to  prevent  all 
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chance  of  their  money,  or  any  part  of  it>  being  used 
for  purposes  other  than  they  designated. 

The  Corporation  increased  their  investments  in  pro- 
ductive real  estate  at  Cambridge  during  the  year, 
mainly  by  reducing  their  investment  in  notes  and 
mortgages.  The  building  of  Holyoke  House  was  the 
principal  item  of  this  sort;  but  as  the  transactions 
growing  out  of  the  erection  of  this  building  were  not 
completed  at  the  close  of  the  last  financial  year,  the 
real  changes  in  the  investment  of  the  College  Funds 
will  not  be  plain  until  the  Treasurer's  Statement  for 
1871  -  72  is  made  up.  Holyoke  House  was  finished  in 
season  to  be  occupied  at  the  end  of  September,  1871, 
and  the  shops  and  rooms  therein  have  been  advan- 
tageously leased. 

The  funds  of  the  Library  for  the  purchase  of  books 
have  increased  considerably  during  the  last  few 
years ;  the  income  of  Charles  Minot's  bequest  alone, 
recently  become  available  by  the  death  of  the  annui- 
tant, adds  $  4,000  to  the  sum  before  applicable  yearly 
to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  total  yearly  income 
which  must  be  used  to  increase  the  Library  is  now 
more  than  $  7,000.  The  want  of  space  in  Gore  Hall 
is  therefore,  daily,  a  more  and  more  pressing  evil; 
working-rooms  are  urgently  needed,  and  a  large  in- 
crease of  storage-room  for  books  is  also  indispensable. 
The  Corporation  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  various 
temporary  shifts  in  order  to  provide  the  shelf-room 
immediately  requisite.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  Corporation,  in  December,  1870,  requested  Messrs. 
Ware  and  Van  Brunt  to  prepare  sketches  for  an  en- 
largement of  Gore  Hall.  These  architects  have  accord- 
ingly made  plans  and  estimates  which  are  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory.  Their  design  provides 
ample  working-rooms,  and  very  convenient  fire-proof 
storage  for  two  hundred  thousand  books ;  it  improves 
the  general  appearance  of  the  building,  devotes  what 
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is  now  the  main  hall  to  the  uses  of  a  general  reading- 
room,  and  places  the  catalogues  and  the  delivery-desk 
in  the  centre  of  the  enlarged  structure.  The  altered 
building  would  stfU  admit  of  indefinite  extension. 
The  cost  of  the  enlargement  would  be  about  seventy 
thousand  dollars.  At  sundry  times  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  abandon  Gore  Hall  as  a  Library  building  and 
erect  another.  This  extravagant  proposition  has  gen- 
erally been  justified  by  the  allegation  that  Gore  Hall 
is  continually  and  incurably  damp.  The  Corporation 
have  repeatedly  inquired,  through  competent  experts, 
into  this  alleged  dampness,  and  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  there  is  now  no  ground  whatever  for  such  an  alle- 
gation. There  have  been,  in  times  past,  locaL  leaks, 
and  dampness  in  certain  confined  closets,  arising  from 
lack  of  ventilation ;  the  cellar  also,  being  almost  en- 
tirely underground  on  three  sides,  is,  of  course,  an 
unsuitable  place  to  keep  paper.  The  mode  of  heating 
(by  steam-pipes,  which  almost  always  leak  a  little) 
commends  itself  to  the  Librarian,  because  it  does  not 
dry  the  bindings  of  the  books  excessively.  Of  course 
a  drier  heat  might  be  used  if  it  were  necessary ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  The  building  is  very  abundantly 
lighted,  and  yet  the  light  might  be  improved  by  re- 
placing the  ground-glass  with  which  the  windows  are 
glazed  by  clear  glass.  The  only  real  defects  of  the 
building  are  that  it  has  no  working-rooms,  and  is  over- 
crowded, and  that  its  exterior  is  rather  in  the  taste  of 
the  past  generation  than  of  the  present.  The  plans 
of  Messrs.  Ware  and  Van  Brunt  absolutely  cure  the  first 
two  defects,  and  go  far  towards  remedying  the  third. 
The  position  of  the  Library  in  the  College  Yard  is  so 
admirable,  that  its  abandonment  for  another  site  never 
ought  to  have  been  dreamed  of.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  University,  where  it  belongs,  with  light,  air,  and 
space  for  future  enlargement  all  about  it,  and  it  is  re- 
mote from  the  streets  and  from  dangerous  neighbors. 
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The  greatest  treasure  of  the  University  ought  never 
to  be  placed  on  the  confines  of  the  College  Yard,  ot 
in  any  position  less  secure  from  conflagrations  than  the 
place  it  now  occupies. 

On  March  10, 1871,  the  Corporation  voted  to  abolish 
fees  for  advanced  standing.  It  is  no  longer  the  inter- 
est of  the  University  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
students  who  are  well  prepared  to  enter  any  depart- 
ment of  the  University  in  advance  of  the  lowest  or 
usual  stage  of  admission.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
University  to  facilitate,  not  to  hinder,  the  passage  of 
the  American  student  from  one  college  or  imiversity 
to  another. 

In  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  Corporation 
to  establish  a  separate  department  of  advanced 
instruction  in  Light  and  Heat  and  their  applications 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bumford  Professor,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  apparatus  was  transferred 
from  the  cabinets  of  apparatus  in  charge  of  Professors 
Levering  and  Cooke  to  the  Bumford  cabinets  in  the 
building  newly  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the  Rumford 
Professor.  The  cabinets  in  Boylston  Hall  got  more 
than  an  equivalent  in  the  chemical  apparatus  trans- 
ferred thither  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1870  -  71  a  com- 
mittee of  conference,  consisting  of  the  President  and 
Messrs.  Putnam  and  Bigelow,  on  the  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  Professor  Bunkle,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Bogers,  Edward  Atkinson, 
H.  W.  Fuller,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  and  M.  D.  Boss  on  the 
part  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  discussed  at  sev- 
eral meetings  a  series  of  propositions  to  bring  about 
the  Union  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  of  all  the 
schools  of  applied  science  in  and  near  Boston.  The 
committee  for  the  University  first  made  a  proposition, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  committee  for  the  Institute. 
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The  committee  for  the  Institute  then  made  a  proposi- 
tion, which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  committee  for 
the  University.  The  committee  for  the  University 
then  made  another  proposition,  which  was  also  rejected 
by  the  committee  for  the  Institute.     Finally,  the  com- 

• 

mittee  for  the  Institute  said  that  they  were*  unable  to 
devise  any  plan  for  a  union  of  the  several  existing 
schools  which  would  satisfy  the  just  expectations  of 
the  University,  and,  at  the  same  time,  promote  the 
interest  of  the  Institute.  The  several  memoranda 
which  contained  the  propositions  above  mentioned, 
and  the  final  communication  from  the  committee 
for  the  Institute,  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  (No. 
ni.).  These  memoranda  were,  of  course,  informal, 
and  were  not  expressed  with  the  precision  or  the  limi- 
tations which  would  have  been  necessary  in  formal 
documents.  Each  memorandum  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  of  conference,  and  was  deci- 
sively rejected  by  one  committee  or  the  other.  The 
Corporation  invited  the  Institute  to  this  discussion 
(June  18,  1870),  and  although  it  has  had  for  the  pres- 
ent no  visible  issue,  they  are  glad  that  the  discussion 
took  place,  and  at  their  instigation. 

NEEDS. 

In  spite  of  the  number  of  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  University  during 
the  past  two  years,  three  buildings  are  still  impera- 
tively needed  at  once,  namely :  — 

A  new  building  in  Boston  for  the  Medical  School ; 

A  small  fire-proof  Library  building  for  the  Divinity 
School ; 

The  addition  to  Gore  Hall  which  has  been  above 
described. 

The  College  has  dormitories  enough  for  the  present ; 
Mr.  Wakefield's  proposed  building,  with  the  new  build- 
ings at  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  enlargements  made 
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in  Boylston  and  Harvard  Halls^  will  supply  the  pressing 
need  of  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  at  Cambridge 
which  was  dwelt  upon  in  last  year's  report. 

The  main  reason  for  urging  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  another  building  for  the  Medical  School  is,  that 
the  invaluable  collection  made  by  Professor  J.  B.  S. 
Jackson  is  exposed  to  cruel  risk  in  its  present  position. 
To  the  northwest  and  west  of  the  Medical  College  are 
a  large  number  of  wooden  buildings  of  the  most  in- 
flammable sort,  and  there  is  little  or  no  vacant  land 
between  these  tinder-boxes  and  the  College  building. 
Moreover,  there  are  numerous  fires  within  the  building 
for  warming  it,  and  in  the  basement  is  a  chemical 
laboratory.  A  building  of  moderate  size  and  cost 
would  contain  the  Museum  itself;  but  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  a  laboratory  for  pathological  anatomy  and 
at  least  one  lecture-room  should  be  connected  with  the 
Museum.  The  report  of  Dr.  Ellis,  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  presents  in  their  true  light  the  great  value  of 
the  collection,  the  risks  to  which  it  is  now  exposed, 
and  the  duty  of  preserving  it.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  enlarging  the  University's  means  of  instruction ;  it 
is  simply  a  question  of  preserving  or  losing  what  has 
been  acquired,  with  favorable  opportunities,  in  many 
years  by  patient  labor  and  rare  self-sacrifice. 

The  case  is  very  similar  with  regard  to  the  Library 
of  the  Divinity  School.  A  very  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  kept  in  a  building  which  contains  thirty  or 
forty  fires,  mostly  in  open  grates.  This  seems  a  very 
wanton  exposure  of  a  very  precious  treasure.  Twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  would  build  and  furnish  a 
suitable  fire-proof  room. 

The  wants  of  the  General  Library  have  already  been 
explained  in  this  report,  and  the  means  of  satisfying 
those  wants  have  been  described.  The  need  of  an 
enlargement  of  Gore  Hall  requires  no  enforcing.  It  is 
patent  and  pressing. 
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A  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  would  bu3d 
all  three  of  the  buildings  just  mentioned ;  they  would 
not  cost  together  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars ;  but  for  the  endowment  of  pro- 
fessorships a  really  large  amount  of  money  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  Medical  School  has  only  one  endowed  professor- 
ship. The  School  is  making  a  determined  eflFort  to 
raise  the  standard  of  medical  education,  and  ought  to 
be  made  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  number  of 
its  students.  All  its  professors  are  scantily  paid,  and 
some  of  them  are  not  paid  anything.  It  is  sure  to  lose 
students  for  some  years  to  come  by  maintaining  a  high 
standard  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine ;  for 
medical  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  the  degree 
can  be  got  for  very  small  attainments  at  schools  of  fair 
reputation  with  the  public.  The  community  is  nearly 
concerned  with  every  eflfort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  medical  education ;  the  need  of  a  skilful  physician 
is  one  which  sooner  or  later  comes  home  to  every  man 
and  woman.  The  University  asks  with  confidence  for 
prompt  and  liberal  aid  in  establishing  the  Medical 
School  upon  a  firm  and  independent  basis. 

The  Dental  School  has  no  funds  whatever,  and  its 
professors  have  never  received  any  compensation.  It 
is  a  very  useful  and  deserving  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  two  new  professor- 
ships are  needed  to  fill  out  the  scheme  of  instruction, 
—  a  professorship  of  mechanical  engineering  and  a 
professorship  of  architecture. 

In  the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology  two 
new  professorships  are  requisite,  one  of  mining  and 
one  of  metallurgy. 

In  the  College  every  new  resource  of  the  last  three 
years  has  been  used,  and  every  prospective  increase  of 
income  has  been  discoimted.    The  unrestricted  income 
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from  the  two  new  dormitories  will  do  no  more  than 
bring  the  probable  receipts  of  the  College  up  to  the 
level  of  its  certain  expenditures.  In  1870  -  71  there 
was  a  deficit  of  $  8^363.25,  and  the  new  salaries  of  col- 
lege teachers  in  1871-72,  over  and  above  those  of 
1870-71,  amount  to  about  $8,000.  The  two  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  College  are  the  appointment  of  a 
professor  of  German  and  the  establishment  of  a  profes- 
sorship of  English  Literature ;  but  these  two  things 
would  cost  $  8,000  a  year.  Tutors  and  instructors,  and 
even  assistant  professors,  can  be  appointed  on  the  basis 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tuition  fees ;  but  the 
Corporation  need  firmer  footing  when  they  assume  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  permanent  professorships. 
The  supposed  increase  of  resources  resulting  from  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  rather  delusive, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  not  to  be 
counted  on.  It  is  much  harder  to  stay  in  the  College 
than  it  used  to  be. 

The  Library  needs  funds  applicable  to  salaries.  At 
present  the  College  has  to  pay  for  all  the  administra- 
tion and  service  of  the  General  Library.  This  charge 
amounted  in  1870-71  to  $  11,000. 

The  assistants  at  the  Observatory  are  inadequately 
paid,  and  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  make  the 
most  of  the  admirable  mechanical  equipment  of  the 
establishment.  A  fund  of  $  100,000  is  needed  to  sup- 
ply this  deficiency. 

The  great  need  of  the  University  in  all  departments 
is  then  plain  enough,  —  it  is  permanent  funds,  the  in- 
come of  which  is  applicable  to  salaries.  A  million  of 
dollars  would  no  more  than  satisfy  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  the  young  generation  which  is  just  coming 
into  manhood.  How  is  this  money  to  be  got  ?  Not 
alone  by  large  gifts  from  a  few  individuals,  the  Corpo- 
ration hope.  A  large  general  subscription  is  much  better 
evidence  of  self-denial,  self-reliance,  and  well-directed 


benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  educated  community, 
than  the  munificent  gifts  of  individuals  are,  though 
these  too  bear  testimony  to  the  quality  and  force  of 
public  sentiment.  If  the  Corporation  are  painfully 
impressed  by  the  importimate  wants  of  the  present, 
they  nevertheless  know  how  to  take  hope  for  the 
future  from  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  past. 

The  usual  list  and  statistics  concerning  Univer- 
sity degrees,  honors,  prizes,  and  committees  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix,  IV.  -  VIII.  The  attention  of 
the  Overseers  is  invited  to  the  following  Reports  of 
the  Deans  of  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University. 

.     CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambbidge,  January  5, 1872. 
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DEANS  OF  THE  FACULTIES 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  submit  the 
following  Report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  College  during  the 
Academic  year  1870  -  71. 

The  number  of  Undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year  was  six  hundred  and  eight,  —  an  increase  of  forty-five 
over  the  number  on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
were  Seniors,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  Juniors,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  Sophomores,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  Freshmen.  Seven  students  withdrew  from  the 
College  during  the  year,  of  their  own  accord. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course,  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of 
exercises  in  each  course  for  student  and  for  instructor,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables. 

In  addition  to  the  work  demanded  of  all  members  of  the 
several  Classes,  every  Senior  was  required  to  pursue  four 
elective  studies,  each  having  three  exercises  a  week,  every 
Junior,  three  electives,  with  three  exercises  a  week  each,  and 
every  Sophomore  four  electives,  with  two  exercises  a  week 
each.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  students 
are  now  at  liberty  to  choose  their  electives  freely  from  all  the 
courses  of  instruction  given  to  Undergraduates  which  they 
are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  pursue. 
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It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  students, 
in  addition  to  their  regular  courses  of  study,  to  attend  the 
instruction  given  in  some  other  subject  or  subjects.  This  they 
are  at  liberty  to  do  to  any  extent  that  they  find  profitable,  but, 
as  neither  attendance  at  exercises  nor  examinations  are  re- 
quired of  them,  the  number  of  such  students  does  not  appear 
in  the  foregoing  record. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  in  the  tables,  examina- 
tions in  writing,  of  three  hours  each,  were  required  in  every 
study  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in 
studies  pursued  only  during  the  first  half-year.  Other  written 
examinations,  varying  in  number  from  two  to  five,  were  also 
required  in  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years, 
and  in  some  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
obtained  honors  for  distinguished  excellence  in  the  several 
departments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Faculty,  students  whose  deficiencies  in 
their  studies  are  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  them  up  in  the  summer  vacation,  are  required  to  join 
the  class  below  as  a  condition  of  receiving  their  degree.  This 
rule  was  enforced  at  the  end  of  the  past  academic  year  in  the 
cases  of  four  Juniors,  three  Sophomores,  and  eight  Freshmen. 
Seven  of  tliese  students  continued  their  studies  with  a  lower 
class.  Earlier  in  the  year  four  Freshmen  had  their  probation 
closed  for  neglect  of  study.  For  less  serious  deficiencies  in 
their  studies,  one  hundred  and  six  students  were  required  to 
pass  satisfactorily  a  second  examination,  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation,  in  the  studies  in  which  they  had  failed,  as  a  contli- 
tion  of  being  permitted  to  continue  with  their  several  classes. 
Five  students  were  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  neg- 
lect of  study  and  irregularity  of  attendance. 

For  grave  violations  of  good  order,  three  students  were  dis- 
missed from  College  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  seven  were 
suspended  for  periods,  with  one  exception,  of  six  months  or 
less.  Unhappily,  all  efforts  to  detect  and  bring  to  justice  the 
perpetrators  of  the  gross  outrages  of  the  winter  of  1871,  at  a 
private  house  and  in  Stoughton  Hall,  have  thus  far  proved 
unsuccessful.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  nowhere  was 
the  condemnation  of  these  acts  more  unqualified  than  among 
the  students  of  the  College. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Preparatory  Course.  —  In  many  parts  of  the  country  it 
is  impossible  for  young  men,  however  able  and  studious,  to 
obtain  the  thoroughness  of  instruction  in  the  classics  which  is 
required  for  creditable  admission  into  Harvard  College.  This 
fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  recognition  which  the  Col- 
lege now  gives  in  its  scheme  of  studies  to  the  truly  liberal 
character  of  a  course  of  study  predominantly  scientific,  led  the 
Faculty  last  year  to  seek  some  means  by  which,  without  low- 
ering the  standard  of  its  admission  examinations,  the  College 
might  be  opened  to  young  men  whose  superior  training  in 
mathematics  compensated  for  their  deficiencies  in  the  classics. 
It  was  voted  in  December,  1870,  substantially,  that  candidates 
for  admission  to  tlie  Freshman  Class  might  offer  themselves 
on  the  mathematical  and  physical  studies  of  the  Freshman 
year  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  composition,  and  of  about 
two  fifths  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  on  which  other  can- 
didates are  examined.  The  greater  popularity  of  the  study 
of  languages  makes  it  probable  that  this  alternative  course 
will  be  adopted  only  by  those  who  lack  facilities  for  the  study 
of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  those  who  have  a  strong  scientific  bent 
of  mind.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  preparation 
in  the  classics  still  demanded  of  the  new  class  of  candidates  is 
substantially  the  same  as  that  required  at  all  other  New  Eng- 
land colleges. 

2.  Required  Course.  —  The  most  important  change  of  the 
year  in  the  required  course  of  study  for  undergraduates  was  a 
provision  for  the  enlargement  of  the  course  in  Rhetoric.  Be- 
ginning with  the  academic  year  1871-72,  there  will  be  a 
required  course  in  that  study,  with  two  exercises  a  week, 
throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  to  be  conducted  partly  by 
the  study  of  a  text-book  and  partly  by  exercises  in  English 
composition.  The  class  will  be  divided  into  small  sections, 
with  the  aim  of  giving  a  more  thorough  and  practical  train- 
ing in  writing  English  than  could  be  obtained  by  the  old  prac- 
tice of  requiring  themes  in  that  year.  This  •course  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  first  half  of  the  Junior  year  by  a  required  course 
in  Rhetoric  based  on  a  text-book,  and  tlie  practical  and  theo- 
retical instruction  thus  given  will  be  completed  by  a  required 
exercise  in  themes  once  in  three  weeks  through  the  second 
half  of  the  Junior  year  and  the  first  half  of  the  Senior  year. 
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It  is  proposed  to  supplement  the  required  course  in  Rhetoric, 
for  those  who  wish  a  fuller  training  in  it,  by  an  elective  study 
in  that  subject,  in  the  Senior  year,  beginning  with  the  year 
1872-73.  The  elective  course  in  the  English  language,  of 
the  Junior  year,  should  also  be  reckoned  among  the  aids  which 
the  College  will  furnish  for  thorough  instruction  in  Rhetoric. 

Another  change  in  the  required  course  of  study  was  made 
during  the  past  year  by  the  substitution  of  German  for  French 
as  a  required  study  in  the  Freshman  year,  beginning  with  the 
year  1871  -  72.  A  large  number  of  students  now  come  to  col- 
lege with  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  simple  French  prose,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  soon  this  requisition  may  be  made  of  all,  and 
French  as  a  required  study  be  given  up  in  college.  In  the 
mean  time,  provision  is  made  that  students  who  are  not  quali- 
fied by  the  beginning  of  their  Sophomore  year  to  read  simple 
French,  shall  be  required  to  study  French  in  their  Sophomore 
year.  By  beginning  the  study  of  Oerman  with  the  Freshman 
year,  opportunity  is  given  for  a  more  thorough  study  than 
heretofore  of  a  difficult  language,  and  eventually  the  demand 
may  reasonably  be  made  upon  the  better  class  of  students  who 
devote  themselves  to  special  subjects  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  use,  to  some  extent,  in  their 
studies  the  invaluable  aids  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  German 
scholars. 

3.  Elective  Course.  —  The  scheme  of  Elective  Studies  for 
the  year  1871-72  received  an  important  and  greatly  needed 
enlargement  by  the  establishment  of  two  new  Elective  Studies 
in  Physics,  —  one  in  the  Junior  course  and  one  in  the  Senior 
course,  —  to  be  pursued  mainly  in  the  laboratory.  The  estab- 
lishment of  these  Electives  made  more  prominent  the  need, 
long  felt  in  the  department  of  Physics,  of  a  fuller  training 
in  the  mathematical  processes  of  most  frequent  application  in 
physical  problems,  than  could  be  given  in  the  courses  of  the- 
oretical mathematics.  An  Elective  in  Applied  Mathematics 
was  consequently  established,  to  be  pursued  in  the  Sophomore 
year. 

A  more  novel  step  was  the  establishment  of  Music  as  an 
Elective  Study.  One  course  only  was  provided  for  the  year 
1871-72,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  by  the  year  1878-74 
three  courses,  pursued  through  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and 
Senior  years,  will  be  established,  and  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  theory  of  Music  may  thus  be  taught  in  college 
with  the  same  thoroughness  as  those  of  mathematics. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

Much  time  was  spent  by  the  Faculty  in  the  revision  of  its 
Regulations ;  but  the  changes  made  were  chiefly  in  matters  of 
administrative  detail.  The  only  modifications  of  more  general 
interest  were,  first,  a  provision  that  hereafter,  in  place  of  scales 
of  rank  based  on  the  year's  work  of  students  in  all  departments 
combined,  —  by  which  it  might  happen  that  students  who  had 
pursued  totally  different  courses  of  study  were  compared  with 
one  another,  —  scales  should  be  published  in  single  studies, 
giving  the  percentage  and  relative  rank  of  those  who  had  pur- 
sued the  same  study;  and,  secondly,  that  a  student  whose 
scholarship  had  been  of  distinguished  excellence  in  the  whole 
college  course,  or  one  who  had  obtained  honors  for  great  pro- 
ficiency in  a  single  department  of  study,  should  receive  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  his  scholarship  in  his  diploma. 

The  record  of  the  College  for  the  past  year  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  mention  of  the  great  loss  which  the  College 
suffered  by  the  death  of  Professor  Cutler,  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient and  devoted  teachers. 

E.  W.  GURNET,  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 


To  THE  President  op  the  Universitt:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  upon  the 
Divinity  School  for  the  academic  year  1870-71. 

Instruction  was  given  by  the  Professors,  as  follows :  — 
By  Professor  Hedge,  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  foundation  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  to 
each  of  the  three  classes  separately  once  each  week. 

By  Professor  Stearns,  in  Natural  Theology,  in  Christology, 
Anthropology,  and  Soteriology,  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Moral  Science,  in  Christian 
Ethics,  in  Church  Polity,  and  in  the  work  of  the  Minister. 

By  Professor  Clarke,  in  Comparative  Theology  and  in  the 
Life  and  Doctrine  of  St.  Paul  to  all  three  classes  together, 
once  each  week. 

By  Professor  Young,  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  Textual 
Criticism,  in  the  Principles  of  Interpretation,  and  in  the  Exe- 
gesis of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 
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By  Professor  Everett,  in  the  Science  of  Thouglit,  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  in  Homiletics  and  the  Pastoral  Care,  and 
in  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professors  in  the 
regular  course,  the  students  were  permitted  to  attend  the 
University  Courses  of  Professor  Sophocles,  on  "The  Early 
Christian  Sects,". and  on  "The  Early  Christians  as  viewed  by 
Pagan  Writers,"  and  the  Senior  Class  were  invited  to  attend 
the  University  Course  of  Professor  Hedge,  on  "  Theism,  Athe- 
ism, and  Pantheism." 

Mr.  Stacy  Baxter  gave  instruction  in  Elocution  to  the  Sen- 
ior and  Middle  Classes,  devoting  from  two  to  three  hours  twice 
a  week  to  this  purpose. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations.  Full  exami- 
nations, both  oral  and  in  writing,  are  made  at  the  eind  of  each 
year ;  and  no  student  can  advance  to  the  regular  standing  of 
the  next  year,  or  be  graduated  from  the  School,  who  does  not 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  fidelity  and  proficiency.  The 
experience  of  another  year  has  strengthened  the  conviction 
entertained  by  the  Professors  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
these  examinations. 

The  members  of  the  Senior  and  Middle  Classes  preached  in 
turn  in  the  Chapel  of  Divinity  Hall  through  the  year. .  There 
was  a  devotional  service  every  afternoon  or  evening  (Satur- 
days and  Sundays  excepted),  conducted  by  a  Resident  Profes- 
sor or  by  a  student.  There  was,  also,  a  meeting  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  each  week,  alternately,  for  conference  and  for 
extemporaneous  speeches  on  a  subject  previously  selected. 
The  Resident  Professors  presided  in  turn  at  the  debate,  one 
of  them  was  always  present  at  prayers,  and  all  usually  attended 
the  preaching  and  conference. 

One  member  of  the  graduating  class  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  was 
approved.  This  degree  is  conferred  on  all,  who  having  been 
members  of  the  School  at  least  one  half-year,  shall  have  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  full  course  of  studies  there 
pursued.  The  last  Commencement  was  only  the  second  at 
which,  by  provision  made  in  the  Statutes,  this  degree  could 
be  conferred  in  regular  course.  It  implies  more  extensive 
attainments  than  are  at  present  indispensable  for  being  grad- 
uated from  the  Divinity  School.  The  Professors  have  pro- 
posed, in  amended  statutes  submitted  to  the  Corporation,  but 
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not  yet  finally  acted  on,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year 
1873  -  74  and  thereafter,  the  receiving  of  this  degree  shall  be 
the  only  form  and  evidence  of  graduation ;  and  that  the  names 
of  those  who  receive  it  only  shall  go  upon  the  Triennial  Cata- 
logue as  Alumni  of  the  Divinity  School  The  adoption  of  this 
provision,  they  think,  would  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
students  who  take  the  full  course,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  theological  learning. 

To  guard  against  the  disadvantage  to  the  student  of  too 
limited  an  amount  of  preparatory  knowledge  and  the  tendency 
of  the  same  to  lower  the  standard  of  theological  education  in 
this  University,  the  Faculty  thought  it  expedient  to  modify  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  full  course,  which  had  been 
made  too  easy,  and  to  require,  as  formerly,  besides  a  good 
English  education,  such  classical  knowledge  as  shall  enable 
the  student  to  avail  himself  fully  of  the  privileges  of  the 
School.  But  any  person  destitute  of  this  knowledge  can  still 
enter  the  institution  and  receive  such  benefit  as  his  prepara- 
tion will  allow. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  books  of  the  Theological  Library 
with  the  catalogue  having  revealed  tlie  fact  of  a  considerable 
loss  of  valuable  works  in  the  course  of  years,  the  Faculty  have 
advised  that  the  ofiice  of  librarian  should  no  longer  be  intrusted 
to  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  University,  qualified  by  age,  learning,  and  standing, 
has  been  placed  in  charge.  They  have,  further,  caused  the 
seal  of  the  Divinity  School  to  be  stamped  on  every  book,  and 
directed  a  shelf-catalogue  to  be  prepared. 

The  Professors  wish  to  call  attention  again  to  the  exposure 
of  this  very  valuable  library  to  partial  loss  or  total  destruction 
by  fire.  Having  been  originally  very  carefully  selected,  it  was, 
some  years  since,  increased  in  number  and  value  by  the  library 
of  Liicke  of  Oermany,  the  gift  of  the  late  Colonel  Loring  of 
Boston,  and  afterwards  by  about  two  thousand  volumes,  a 
select  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late  Professor  Francis,  be- 
queathed to  the  institution  by  him.  It  is  annually  enlarged 
by  donations  of  books  and  by  the  annual  appropriation  to  it 
of  1800  from  the  Divinity  School  funds.  The  loss  of  this 
collection  could  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  be  uiade  up  to 
the  Divinity  School,  to  the  University,  or  to  the  community. 
It  is  placed  in  a  building  which  is  occupied  in  chambers  by 
theological  and  other  students,  and  which  contains  also  the 
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lecture-rooms  of  the  School.  The  most  urgent  need  of  this 
institution  at  the  present  moment  is  a  fire-proof  edifice  to 
receive  this  invaluable  treasure.  Another  urgent  need  is  that 
of  an  additional  commodious  lecture-room,  which  might  be 
prepared  in  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the  library,  if  those 
rooms  were  left  free  for  this  purpose  by  tlie  erection  of  the 
library  building  contemplated. 

The  Divinity  School  Boarding-Club  has  been  in  successful 
operation  during  the  last  academic  year,  —  the  second  year  of 
its  existence.  By  the  excellent  judgment  and  great  executive 
ability  of  its  steward,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 'matron  and  her 
assistants,  excellent  board  was  afforded  at  an  average  charge 
of  $3.15  per  week.  The  dwelling-house  near  Divinity  Hall  is 
appropriated  to  this  club  without  any  charge  for  rent ;  but  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  improvements  is  now  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  assessment,  and  will  be  likely  in  future  slightly  to 
increase  the  charge  for  board. 

The  number  of  students  through  the  year  was  32.  The 
largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  40.  The  number 
regularly  graduated  was  10.  The  number  of  graduates,  how- 
ever, does  not  indicate  the  whole  service  which  the  School 
renders  in  preparing  men  for  the  ministry,  since  many  stu- 
dents, whose  names  never  appear  in  the  list  of  graduates, 
derive  some  advantage  from  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  its 
privileges. 

OLIVER  STEARNS,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sib, —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1870-71. 

The  instruction  in  the  school  during  the  year  was  given  by 
the  three  Professors,  Washburn,  Holmes,  and  Langdell,  and 
by  three  lecturers,  viz.,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Edmund  H.  Ben- 
nett, and  Nicholas  St.  John  Green. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  began  on  Thursday,  September 
29, 1870,  and  ended  on  Thursday,  June  22, 1871. 

Professor  Washburn's  subjects  of  instruction  during  the 
year  were  Real  Property  and  Wills  and  Administration.  In 
Real  Property  he  had  two  courses,  —  a  required  course  for  be- 
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ginners,  and  an  elective  course  for  more  advanced  students  ; 
and  he  lectured  twice  a  week  during  the  year  upon  each 
course.  Upon  Wills  and  Administrations  he  lectured  once  a 
week  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Professor  Holmes's  subjects  of  instruction  were  Jurisdiction 
and  Procedure  in  Equity,  Bailments,  Agency,  Corporations, 
and  Conflict  of  Laws.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  he 
lectured  twice  a  week  on  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in 
Equity,  and  twice  a  week  on  Agency  and  Corporations,  be- 
ginning the  year  with  Agency,  and  taking  up  Corporations 
after  finishing  Agency.  During  the  second  half  of  the  year 
he  lectured  twice  a  week  on  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  twice  a 
week  on  Bailments. 

Professor  Langdell's  subjects  of  instruction  were  Contracts, 
Sales  of  Personal  Property,  and  Civil  Procedure  at  Common 
Law.  In  each  of  the  two  former  subjects  he  used  as  a  text- 
book a  selection  of  cases  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Upon  these  cases  he  had  three  exercises  a  week  during 
the  year,  consisting  of  lecture  and  recitation  combined.  It 
was  an  important  incidental  object  of  these  exercises  to  teach 
Procedure,  so  far  as  it  was  involved  in  the  cases  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  exercises.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it 
had  not  been  decided  in  what  manner  Procedure  should  be 
taught,  except  as  stated  above;- but  immediately  after  the 
Christmas  recess  the  practice  was  begun  of  giving  out  cases  in 
Pleading,  each  case  containing  a  statement  of  facts,  and  four 
counsel  being  assigned,  two  on  a  side,  to  plead  against  each 
other  on  those  facts  until  they  came  to  an  issue  of  law  or  fact, 
when  the  case  would  be  ready  for  a  hearing  and  decision. 
For  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  deciding  such  cases  as  were 
ready.  Professor  Langdell  held  a  court  each  Friday  afternoon, 
at  three  o'clock.  This  practice  was  continued  through  the 
year.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of  cases  given  out, 
but  the  practice  was  to  give  out  a  case  to  any  four  students 
who  applied  for  one,  or  if  they  chose  they  could  get  up  a  case 
for  themselves.  The  number  of  cases  heard  at  each  sitting 
varied  from  one  to  three  and  four.  A  week,  seldom  passed 
without  something  being  ready. 

Judge  Bradley's  subject  was  Evidence,  in  which  he  had  two 
courses,  —  a  required  course  for  beginners,  and  an  elective 
Course  for  more  advanced  students.  He  delivered  one  lecture 
a  week  during  the  year  in  each  course. 
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Judge  Bennett's  subject  was  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal 
Procedure,  on  which  he  lectured  once  a  week  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Crreen's  subject  was  Torts,  on  which  he  lectured  twice 
a  week  during  the  year. 

Moot  courts  were  held  once  a  week  during  the  year,  each 
of  the  three  professors  sitting  in  turn,  except  that  Judge 
Bradley  sat  on  two  occasions  in  place  of  Professor  Langdell. 

During  the  year  five  cases  were  given  out  for  written  opin- 
ions, two  each  by  Professors  Washburn  and  Holmes,  and  one 
by  Professor  Langdell. 

Professor  Holmes  gave  out  two  cases  in  Equity  Pleading, 
tlie  whole  school,  or  as  many  as  chose,  drawing  a  bill,  answer, 
or  other  pleading,  as  the  case  might  be,  upon  the  facts  given 
out,  and  handing  it  in  to  the  Professor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  yearjmportant  changes  went  into 
effect  in  reference  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the  terms  on 
which  the  degree  of  LL.B.  would  be  conferred.  Previously, 
and  for  many  years,  the  course  of  study  had  extended  through 
two  years,  but  it  was  only  taught  once  during  that  time,  i.  e, 
one  half  of  the  course  was  taught  one  year,  and  the  other  half 
the  next  year.  Hence  the  school  was  not  divided  into  classes 
for  purposes  of  instruction,  but  the  same  instruction  was  given 
to  all ;  and  although  a  student  entering  the  school  at  any 
time,  and  remaining  two  years,  would  go  through  the  whole 
course,  yet  the  order  in  which  he  would  do  it  depended 
entirely  upon  the  time  of  his  entering.  This,  however,  was 
subject  to  one  modification,  namely :  It  being  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  student  to  begin  his  studies  by  reading  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  and  Kent's  Commentaries,  or  one  of 
them,  lectures  were  delivered  each  term  on  one  of  those 
works,  for  the  benefit  of  such  students  as  had  just  entered  the 
school  without  previous  study. 

With  regard  to  the  degree,  it  had  been  conferred  without 
examination,  and  without  reference  to  the  student's  having 
completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  conferred  upon  all  students  who  had  been  in  the  school 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  also  upon  those  who,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  after  one  year's  study,  or  having  studied 
half  a  year  in  some  other  institution  having  authority  to  con- 
fer the  degree  of  LL.B.,  had  been  in  this  school  one  year. 

By  the  circular  for  the  year  1870-71  it  was  announced,  1. 
That  the  course  of  study  would  thereafter  comprise  the  subjects 
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therein  enumerated,  being  twenty-three  in  all.  2.  That  seven 
of  those  subjects,  being  such  as  were  deemed  fundamental 
and  elementary,  would  be  required,  and  that  the  remainder 
would  be  elective.  3.  That  all  the  required  studies,  and  as 
many  as  practicable  of  the  elective  studies,  would  be  taught 
every  year.  4.  That  the  degree  of  LL.B.  would  be  conferred 
upon  students  who  had  passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  all 
the  required  subjects,  and  in  some  seven  of  the  elective  sub- 
jects, after  having  been  in  the  school  not  less  than  one  year. 
5.  That  the  seven  required  subjects  were  intended  to  occupy 
the  student  one  full  year,  and  to  constitute  the  beginning  of 
the  course ;  and  that  the  seven  elective  subjects,  which  were 
further  necessary  for  a  degree,  were  intended  to  fill  a  second 
year. 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Faculty  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  foregoing  regulations  were  defective  in  the 
following  particulars  :  1.  That  they  tempted  students  to  try 
the  experiment  of  doing  two  year's  work  in  one.  2.  That 
the  course  of  study  which  should  be  required  of  every  student 
as  being  fundamental  was  too  extensive  to  be  gone  through 
with  m  one  year,  and  ought  to  occupy  not  less  than  two  years ; 
and  hence  that  a  course  of  study  extending  through  only  two 
years  was  not  compatible  with  an  elective  system.  3.  That 
an  elective  system  required  a  larger  force  of  instructors  than 
the  school  could  at  present  command. 

With  a  view  to  remedying  the  foregoing  evils,  the  circular 
for  the  now  current  year  announced,  first,  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  would  extend  through  two  years ;  second, 
that  it  would  comprise  only  such  branches  of  law  as  were 
deemed  fundamental,  and  also  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  separate  and  systematic  study  and  instruction,  namely : 
1.  Real  Property.  2.  Contracts.  3.  Torts.  4.  Criminal 
Law  and  Criminal  Procedure.  5.  Civil  Procedure  at  Com- 
mon Law.  6.  Evidence.  7.  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in 
Equity ;  third,  that  the  entire  course  would  be  taught  every 
year,  so  that  students  entering  the  school  at  the  beginning  of 
any  year  could  begin  the  course,  and  complete  it  in  two  years ; 
fourth,  that  the  degree  of  LL.B.  would  be  conferred  upon 
students  who,  having  been  in  the  school  two  years,  had  passed 
satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  year  in  the  pre- 
scribed studies  of  that  year ;  and  also  upon  those  who,  having 
been  admitted  one  year  in  advance,  had  been  in  the  school 
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one  year,  and  passed  satisfactory  examinations  at  the  end  of 
the  year  in  the  prescribed  studies  of  the  second  year ;  fifth, 
that,  after  the  year  1871-72,  admission  to  advanced  standing 
would  only  be  allowed  upon  an  examination  in  the  studies  of 
the  school  for  the  first  year;  sixth,  that  during  the  year 
1871-72  seven  specified  subjects  would  be  taught  in  addition 
to  the  prescribed  course. 

Tlie  whole  number  of  different  students  connected  with  the 
school  during  the  year  1870  -  71  was  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five.  Of  these  one  hundred  and  seven  were  in  the  school  the 
whole  year,  ten  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  thirty-nine  for 
lialf  the  year,  and  nine  for  one  quarter  of  the  year  ;  making 
an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  students  for  the 
entire  year. 

The  number  of  students  recommended  fol  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  seventy-seven,  of  whom 
fifty-three  bad  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and  twenty-four  with  those  of  the  new. 

The  examinations  for  the  degree  began  on  Wednesday,  June 
14,  and  continued  until  Thursday,  June  22,  occupying  eight 
days  in  all.  The  examinations  were  conducted  by  printed 
questions,  to  which  the  candidates  prepared  written  answers 
iu  the  presence  of  the  examiners.  The  number  of  candidates 
examined  was  thirty-five,  of  whom  eleven  were  rejected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  important  changes  went  into 
eflect  in  regard  to  the  Law  Library.  Prior  to  that  time  it 
had  all  been  kept  together,  the  books  being  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  tliere  being  no  systematic  attempt  to  provide 
duplicates  of  such  books  as  were  in  constant  use.  From  the 
opening  of  Dane  Hall  in  the  morning  to  the  closing  of  it  in 
the  evening  the  entire  Library  was  accessible,  without  restric- 
tion and  without  supervision,  not  merely  to  the  members  of 
the  school,  but  to  all  persons.  The  Librarian  had  generally 
been  a  member  of  the  school,  who  occupied  a  room  in  Dane 
Hall,  and  received  a  trifling  compensation  in  addition  to  his 
room-rent  and  tuition.  It  was  not  any  part  of  his  duty  to 
spend  any  of  his  time  in  the  Library ;  still  less  to  exercise  any 
authority  or  supervision  over  those  who  used  it.  The  Janitor 
had  certain  duties  to  perform  iu  reference  to  the  Library  ;  but 
it  was  not  his  business  to  exercise  any  authority  or  supervision 
over  those  who  used  it,  nor  was  he  expected  to  remain  in  it, 
except  when  certain  specific  duties  required  his  presence.    In 
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fact,  as  the  Librarian  and  Janitor  were  situated,  it  was  ont  of 
the  question  for  them  to  exercise  a  constant  supervision  over 
the  Library,  and  any  partial  supervision  would  have  been  use- 
less. 

The  result  of  this  system  being  found  very  unsatisfactory,  it 
was  decided  to  make  three  radical  changes,  namely :  First,  to 
require  the  constant  attendance  of  the  Librarian  or  his  assistant 
in  the  Libraiy  during  all  the  hours  that  it  was  open  ;  second,  ^ 

to  render  the  general  library  inaccessible  except  with  the 
Librarian's  permission ;  third,  to  procure  duplicates  of  all 
such  books  as  are  in  constant  use,  and  with  these  to  form  a 
working  library,  to  which  every  student  should  have  free 
access. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1870  these  changes  were 
carried  into  edect.  A  permanent  Librarian  was  employed, 
whose  duty  it  was  made  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  attention 
to  the  interests  of  the  Library.  The  working  library  was 
formed  in  the  main  by  taking  such  books  from  the  general 
library  as  seemed  desirable  for  that  purpose,  and  supplying 
their  places  with  new  copies.  In  this  way  the  Library  has  been 
supplied  with  duplicates  of  all  the  most  important  English  y 

reports,  of  the  Massachusetts  reports,  of  the  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant New  York  reports,  of  the  most  important  Digests  and 
Abridgments,  and  of  a  good  number  of  standard  treatises. 
The  working  library  has  also  been  furnished  with  a  good  col- 
lection of  standard  works  of  reference.  Whenever  there  is 
but  one  copy  of  a  book,  it  is  kept  in  the  general  library,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  mere  books  of  reference  ;  but  as  often  as  any 
book  is  found  to  be  in  sufficient  demand  to  make  a  copy  of  it 
desirable  in  the  working  library,  an  additional  copy  is  obtained 
for  that  purpose.  The  duplicates  which  have  been  purchased 
for  the  general  library,  to  supply  the  places  of  those  taken  out 
for  the  working  library,  have  been  invariably  the  best  editions 
that  could  be  procured,  well  bound  and  in  good  condition. 

The  working  library  is  separated  from  the  general  library 
by  a  railing,  and  when  books  from  the  latter  are  wanted,  they 
are  given  out  by  the  Librarian  and  his  assistant,  the  names  of 
the  books  being  entered  on  a  slip  of  paper,  which  is  retained 
until  the  books  are  returned.  When  a  student  asks  permission 
to  go  behind  the  railing  to  examine  books,  such  permission  is 
never  refused  when  the  Librarian  is  present. 
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Besides  the  additions  to  the  general  library  before  referred 
to,  several  others  of  a  special  character  were  made  during  the 
year,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  two  series  of  Eng- 
lish reports  known  as  the  "  Law  Journal "  and  "  Jurist." 

In  connection  with  the  Library,  it  is  proper  to  notice  another 
important  change.  It  had  always  been  the  practice  to  furnish 
every  student,  as  a  gratuitous  loan,  with  a  copy  of  every 
text-book  used  in  the  school.  This  made  it  necessary  to  pur- 
chase from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of 
every  new  text-book  introduced ;  and  as  the  works  used  as 
text-books  sometimes  consisted  of  as  many  as  three  or  four 
volumes,  and  as  the  books  thus  purchased  were  generally 
superseded  in  a  few  years  by  other  books,  or  by  new  editions, 
it  was  found  to  be  a  great  and  constant  source  of  expense  to 
the  school ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  general  library  had  suf- 
fered severely  in  consequence,  it  being  impossible,  for  want  of 
funds,  to  supply  its  most  pressing  needs.  This  practice  has 
been  entirely  discontinued  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1870-71, 60  far  as  the  purchase  of  new  books*  is  concerned  ; 
and  students  have  been  left  to  supply  themselves  with  such 
books  as  have  been  introduced  since  that  time.  No  reason 
has  been  seen  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  this  change.  There 
are  obvious  advantages  to  tlie  student  from  owning  the  books 
which  he  uses  as  text-books  ;  he  can  always  supply  himself  with 
the  best  editions ;  and,  as  the  course  of  study  is  now  arranged, 
it  is  believed  that  the  necessary  expense  for  text-books  in  the 
Law  School  is  not  materially  greater  than  in  the  College 
proper. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sm,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  I  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  instruction  given 
and  the  work  done  in  the  departments  of  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  during  the  academic  year  1870-71. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  in  the  department  of 
Engineering  was  twenty-eight.  Of  these,  five  were  students  of 
the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology.  The  students 
were  divided  into  the  following  classes,  each  of  which  had  a 
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First  term. 


Second  term. 
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daily  exercise  at  the  blackboard,  occupying  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half :  — 
A  class  in 

Analytical  Geometry 

Descriptive      " 

Theoretical  Mechanics 

Applied  " 

Drawing 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 

Applied  Mechanics 

Engineering 

Drawing 

The  class  in  Analytical  Geometry,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Marvine,  on  the  Santa  Domingo  Expedition,  was  taught  by 
Professor  Trowbridge  and  Mr.  Kettell.  All  the  rest  of  the  in- 
struction to  the  above  classes  was  given  by  the  Professor  of 
Engineering.  After  his  return,  Mr.  Marvine  gave  instruction 
daily  in  Surveying,  accompanied  by  field-work. 

Mr.  Boris  had  two  classes  in  French,  one  hour  for  each  on 
every  Monday  and  Thursday  during  the  academic  year. 

Two  students  were  examined  for  degrees,  but  have  not  yet 
presented  their  theses. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  the  whole  number  of  stu- 
dents receiving  instruction  was  thirteen.  Of  these  six  were 
students  in  the  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  two 
of  whom  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  Laboratory. 

Instruction  in  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis  was 
given  by  the  Professor  in  charge,  and  by  his  assistant,  Mr. 
S.  P.  Sharpies.  Special  instruction  in  General  Chemistry 
was  also  given  by  Mr.  Sharpies  to  students  in  the  School 
of  Mining. 

Prof.  Cooke  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Crystallography 
and  Mineralogy,  which  was  attended  by  some  of  the  students 
in  the  Chemical  department  of  the  School. 

Investigations  on  various  subjects  of  scientific  interest  were 
made  by  the  Professor  in  charge,  and  have  been  published. 

An  elaborate  investigation  of  the  quantitative  separation  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  various  metallic  bases  was  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Munroe,  and  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  for  May,  1871.  Tliis  paper  has  also  been  been  trans- 
lated and  published  in  one  of  the  German  scientific  journals. 
A  not  less  extended  and  valuable  research  on  tlie  atomic 
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weights  of  cobalt  and  nickel  was  conducted  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Lee,  and  has  been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  for  July,  1871.  An  excellent  investigation  of  some 
new  analytical  methods  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Ghatard, 
whose  results  are  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence for  June,  1871.  These  three  papers  were  theses  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies  has  studied  during  the  past  year  the 
chemical  constitution  of  rocks  and  other  dredgings  from  the 
Oulf  Stream.  This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Journal  for  March,  1871. 

The  same  chemist  has  also  published,  under  the  title 
of  "  Contributions  to  Physics,  from  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,"  a  valuable  paper  on  some  forms  of  the  galvanic  bat* 
tery.  This  memoir  will  be  found  in  the  American  Journal 
for  April,  1871. 

Instruction  was  given  in  the  French  language  during  the 
year  by  Mr.  Boris. 

Two  students  graduated  from  the  Chemical  department  in 
June  last,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  aumma  eum 
laude^  and  one  with  the  degree  maffna  cum  lavde.  Their  pub- 
lished theses  are  mentioned  above. 

WOLCOTT  GIBBS,  Dwn. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  School 
of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  for  the  academic  year 
1870-71. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  seven  stu- 
dents in  all,  —  six  in  the  second  and  one  in  the  first  year  of 
the  course.  Early  in  the  year,  however,  two  of  these  left  the 
School  and  continued  their  studies  in  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  As  in  previous  years, 
the  larger  part  of  the  instruction  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  students  of  the  Scientific  School  by  Professors  Eustis, 
Gibbs,  and  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Boris.  In  addition,  the  students 
of  the  second  year  recited  to  Mr.  Sharpies  in  Oanot's  Physics 
and  Cooke's  Chemical  Philosophy,  and  were  instructed  by  Mr. 
Moore  in  Free-Hand  Drawing.     The  University  Lectures  of 
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Professor  Whitney  on  Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology, 
as  well  as  those  of  Professor  Pumpelly  on  Geology,  were  also 
attended  by  the  students  of  mining  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
instruction. 

There  being  no  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of 
the  course,  the  services  of  Mr.  Drown  and  Mr.  Pettee  were 
not  needed.  The  former  received  leave  of  absence  for  the 
academic  year,  and  subsequently  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Instructor  in  Metallurgy.  The  latter  was  also  absent  during 
the  whole  year,  being  occupied  for  the  most  part  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  California  as  an  assistant  upon  the  California 
State  Geological  Survey. 

J,  D.  WHITNEY,  Dean, 
By  Wm.  H.  Pettbb,  Asst,  Pi-ofessor  of  Mining. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1870-71. 

In  the  Winter  Session,  which  extended  from  November  2d, 
1870,  to  March  1st,  1871,  systematic  courses  of  lectures  w^re 
given  in  all  the  departments  of  instruction,  which  were  eleven 
in  number.  The  following  programme  gives  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  the  number  of  exercises  a  week  in  each 
subject :  — 

Anatomy  and  Physiology.  —  Five  lectures  and  two  recita- 
tions. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Two  lectures. 

Physiology.  —  Two  lectxires. 

Chemistry.  —  Two  lectures. 

Materia  Medica.  —  Three  lectures. 

Surgery.  —  Three  lectures. 

Clinical  Surgery.  —  Two  lectures. 

Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  —  Three  lectures. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic.  —  Four  lectures. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Five  practical  exercises. 

OphOiahnology.  —  One  lecture. 

Psychology.  —  One  lecture. 

This  didactic  instruction  was  accompanied  and  supple- 
mented by  practical  training  both  in  medicine  and  surgery  by 
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regular  attendance  at  hospitals,  as  follows :  —  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  —  One  surgical  and  two  medical  visits  in  a 
week  ;  operations  every  Saturday.  Citj/  Hospital.  —  Medical 
visits  and  clinical  lecture  once  a  week  ;  surgical  visit,  clinical 
lecture,  and  operations,  every  Friday.  —  Marine  Hospital^ 
Chelsea. —  Clinical  instruction  once  a  week.  —  Boston  Dis- 
pensary. —  Clinical  instruction  twice  a  week.  —  Ei/e  and  Ear 
Infirmary.  —  Clinical  instruction  once  a  week. 

The  demonstrator  of  anatomy  was  present  in  the  dissecting- 
room  every  afternoon. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  School  during  the 
Winter  Session  was  two  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

The  Summer  Session  of  the  School  extended  from  March 
13th  to  July  10th,  the  so-called  Autumn  term  having  been 
omitted  on  account  of  the  change  in  the  plan  of  instruction, 
to  be  described  hereafter.  Instruction  was  given  by  recita- 
tions and  practical  exercises.  The  subjects  and  amount  of 
the  instruction  furnished  were  as  follows :  — 

Anatomy.  —  Recitations  with  dissections  daily  during  March 
and  April. 

Physiology.  —  Two  recitations  a  week,  and  one  lecture  a 
week  in  May. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Twice  a  week. 

Obstetrics.  —  Twice  a  week. 

Surgery.  —  Twice  a  week. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Twice  a  week. 

Ophthalmology. — Twice  a  week. 

Clinical  instruction  at  hospitals  and  dispensary  daily.  In- 
struction was  likewise  given  by  University  lectures  in  Otology 
and  Laryngoscopy.  Practical  instruction  in  Microscopy,  Aus- 
cultation, and  Percussion  was  furnished  throughout  the 
term. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  spring 
term  was  sixty-nine. 

Seventy-five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
offered  themselves  for  examination  during  .the  past  year,  sixty- 
one  of  whom  succeeded  in  obtaining  it. 

Since  the  last  report  the  course  of  instruction  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to  extend  over  three  years,  and  has 
been  so  arranged  as  to  carry  the  student  progressively  and 
systematically  from  one  subject  to  another  in  a  just  and  natu- 
ral order.    The  students  have  been  divided  into  classes,  and  a 
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series  of  examinations  in  writing,  distributed  through  three 
years,  have  been  substituted  for  the  former  single  hasty  oral 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  course.  This  plan  has  been 
in  operation  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  academic 
year,  but,  so  far  as  the  Faculty  were  concerned,  it  was  the 
work  of  the  year  1870-71,  having  been  publicly  announced 
in  May,  1871.  To  provide  for  the  laboratory  work,  which  is 
one  of  tlie  most  important  features  of  the  new  method  of  in- 
struction, such  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  building  as 
its  character  and  capacity  would  allow. 

The  expenditure  involved,  though  imperative,  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  number  of  combustible  buildings  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  increased  within  the  past  year,  .and  the  danger 
from  fire  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Against  this  danger  it 
is  impossible  to  devise  any  adequate  protection. 

The  invaluable  anatomical  and  pathological  collection  con- 
tinues to  be  exposed  to  utter  destruction,  and  this  constant 
risk  checks  its  growth.  Not  only  the  entire  cabinet  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Medical  Improvement,  but  other  valuable 
specimens  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  are  withheld  until  a 
fire-proof  building  shall  secure  the  collections  from  destruc- 
tion. 

^  C  ELLIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsity:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Dental 
School  for  the  year  1870-71. 

The  session  bega!n  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November 
and  continued  four  months.  The  course  of  instruction  in- 
cluded lectures  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery,  Chem- 
istry, Operative  Dentistry,  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics, 
and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

In  the  departments  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Surgery 
and  Chemistry,  the  dental  student  received  the  same  instruc- 
tion and  from  the  same  professors  as  the  medical  students,  and 
he  had  the  same  privileges  at  the  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries 
in  the  city. 

The  instruction  in  Operative  Dentistry,  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  Moffatt,  with  Doctor  Shepard  as  adjunct.  Doctor 
Hawes  as  assistant,  Doctor  Salmon  as  University  Lecturer, 
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and  Doctor  Loveland  as  Demonstrator,  included,  besides  two 
lectures  each  week,  three  afternoon  hours  five  times  a  week 
devoted  to  operations  upon  the  mouth  and  teeth  by  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  the  instructors,  some  of  whom 
were  always  present. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  which  was  established  by  the  Professors  of 
the  School,  offered  ample  facilities  for  practice,  the  number 
of  patients  presenting  themselves  for  treatment  being  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year.  The  pecuniary  resources  of  the 
School  are,  however,  so  limited  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
this  charity  as  general  as  could  be  wished. 

In  the  department  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
under  Professor  Hitchcock,  assisted  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue  of 
New  York,  as  University  Lecturer,  lectures  were  given  each 
week,  besides  instruction  in  the  evening  in  the  study  of  Den- 
tal Histology  with  the  microscope.  Ample  facilities  were 
given  the  students  for  practical  work  in  this  department. 

In  Mechanical  Dentistry,  instruction  was  given  by  Adjunct 
Professor  Chandler,  assisted  by  Doctors  Ham  and  Loveland  as 
Demonstrators.  Lectures  were  given  each  week,  besides  prac- 
tical instruction  in  the  laboratory  five  days  of  the  week.  The 
student  was  instructed  in  all  the  processes  and  manipulations 
necessary  in  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  den- 
tures. 

The  efiiciency  of  the.  School  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
appointment  of  a  '^  Demonstrator  in  Charge,"  whose  entire 
time  was  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  laboratory  and  infirmary. 
Thus  relieved  of  a  large  amount  of  minor  details,  the  Profes- 
sors were  enabled  to  give  their  attention  to  more  important 
matters,  and  to  instruct  by  clinical  operations  and  demonstra- 
tions to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  were  formerly  able 
to  do. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  thirty-two,  — 
an  increase  of  five  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
graduates  who  received  the  degree  of  '^  Doctor  of  Dental  Medi- 


cine "  was  six. 


THOS.  B.  HITCHCOCK,  Acting  Dean. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

Letter  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft  Founding  the  John  Thornton  Kirh- 

lan(j,  Fellowship. 

American  LEaATioN,  Berlin,  July  4th,  1871. 

Sir,  —  It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  raise  a  memorial  to  one  of  your  pre- 
decessors, John  Thornton  Kirkland,  and  to  requite  benefits  receiyed 
through  him.  During  a  long  life,  in  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing many  men,  in  divers  lands,  famed  for  mind  and  accomplishments,  I  have 
seen  few  who  were  his  equals,  and  no  one  who  knew  better  than  he  how 
to  deal  with  his  Tellow-men.  His  manners  were  marked  by  dignity  and  be- 
nignity ;  they  invited  confidence  and  repelled  familiarity.  A  scholar  and  a 
man  of  the  world,  he  was  honored  and  beloved  in  every  circle  in  Boston 
and  by  all  classes  in  the  College.  With  severe  reproofs  of  misconduct,  he 
mingled  so  much  humaneness  and  so  easy  and  natural  appeals  to  the  better 
elements  of  character  in  those  whom  he  was  obliged  to  censure,  that  his  re- 
proof acted  like  a  benediction,  and  they  who  received  it  left  his  presence 
abashed,  penitent,  grateful,  and  attached.  To  those  who  showed  aptness  for 
literary  pursuits  he  was  an  unfailing  friend,  treating  them  with  paternal 
regard  while  under  his  care,  and  watching  their  career  in  life  with 
never-ceasing  interest.  There  was  not  in  his  nature  a  trace  of  anything 
that  was  mean  or  narrow.  He  was  always  and  everywhere  devoid  of  envy 
or  discontent  or  repining,  and  was  throughout  large  and  liberal  and  gen- 
erous and  genial  in  thought  and  life.  All  who  knew  him  well  regretted 
that  he  did  not  write  more  for  the  public,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that  no  one 
in  America,  of  his  day,  understood  English  so  well,  and  that  no  one  had,  like 
him,  the  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  passions  and  character.  He  was 
suited  to  any  high  public  office ;  was  ever  the  honored  companion  of  states- 
men, and  fit  to  be  the  peer  of  the  best  of  them  ;  but  he  was  satisfied  with 
bringing  the  University  over  which  he  presided  into  a  condition  more 
worthy  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  it  undertook  to  teach,  and  of  the 
affection  and  benevolence  of  the  community  with  which  it  had  grown  up 
and  prospered.  He  opened  the  wa}'s  through  which  it  has  passed  onward  to 
its  present  eminent  condition,  and  his  noble  influence  still  survives  to  assist 
you,  sir,  in  bringing  time-honored  Harvard  still  nearer  to  the  excellence 
which  the  present  age  hopes  for  and  expects. 

A  little  more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  Edward  Everett,  then  Eliot  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  Literature,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Kirkland  de- 
veloped the  idea,  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  some  young  graduate  of  Har- 
vard to  study  for  a  while  at  a  German  university,  with  a  view  to  his  being 
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called  to  a  place  on  tbe  College  Board.  The  President  approved  the  sug- 
gestion, and  bis  choice  for  this  travelling  scholarship  fell  upon  me.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  early  summer  of  1818,  being  then  in  my  eighteenth  year, 
I  proceeded  to  Gottingen.  After  remaining  more  than  three  years  in 
Europe,  I  returned  to  Cambridge,  where  I  held  the  office  of  tutor  for  one 
year.  There  being  no  opening  for  a  permanent  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, I  devoted  a  few  years  to  an  attempt  to  introduce  among  us  some 
parts  of  the  German  system  of  education,  so  as  to  divide  more  exactly  pre- 
liminary studies  from  the  higher  scientific  courses,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
transformation  of  our  colleges  into  universities,  after  the  plan  everywhere 
adopted  in  Germany.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  change  an  organization  that  has 
its  roots  in  the  habits  of  the  country.  And  the  experiment  could  not  suc- 
ceed, for  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  the  Germs n  usage  which  permits 
students  to  pass  freely  from  a  private  place  of  instruction  to  a  public  one, 
without  the  exaction  of  payments  for  instruction  elsewhere  received. 

I  then  applied  through  the  late  Judge  Charles  Jackson,  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  and  a  friend  of  mine,  for  leave  to  read  lectures  on  history  in 
the  University.  At  Gottingen  or  at  Berlin  I  had  the  right,  af\er  a  few 
preliminary  formalities,  to  deliver  such  a  course.  It  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  that  I  applied  for  an  office  for  myself,  and  this  time  it  was  not  so 
much  an  office  as  a  permission  that  I  de«ired.  My  request  was  declined 
by  my  own  Alma  Mater ;  so  that  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  manifesting 
my  affection  for  her  by  personal  services ;  and  my  life  has  had,  in  conse- 
quence, unexpected  variety  and  independence.  But  wherever  my  lot  has 
been  thrown,  I  have  always  preserved  in  freshness  and  strength  the  love 
which  I  bore  to  Harvard  College  in  my  youth ;  and  now,  in  my  old  age,  I 
still  gladly  seek  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  attachment. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  found  a  scholarship  on  the  idea  of  President  Kirkland, 
that  the  incumbent  should  have  leave  to  repair  to  a  foreign  country  for  in- 
struction. Merit  must  be  the  condition  of  the  election  to  the  scholarship ; 
no  one  is  to  be  elected  who  has  not  shown  uncommon  ability,  and  uncom- 
mon disposition  to  learn.  Of  course  the  choice  should  faU  on  some  one  who 
needs  the  subsidy. 

Tou,  sir,  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Kirkland,  may  know  the  funds  out  of 
which  came  the  modest  but  sufficient  stipend  which  I  received ;  and  if  so,  I 
leave  it  to  you  and  the  Corporation  to  impose  any  limitations  that  you  think 
right.  Otherwise,  residence  at  the  University,  but  not  for  more  than  three 
years,  may  be  required.  But  the  residence  should  have  reference  to  any  of 
the  schools  of  Divinity,  Law,  or  Medicine,  or  of  Mines,  or  of  Science,  or  of 
any  other  school  that  is  or  may  be  founded,  not  less  than  to  the  classes  of 
the  undei^aduates.  I  think,  in  an  exceptional  case,  there  should  be  author^ 
ity  to  name  the  scholar  from  any  place,  without  any  previous  residence  at 
Cambridge ;  and  if  you  and  the  Corporation  approve,  I  wish  it  to  be  so 
established. 

Tbe  scholarship  should  be  held  by  no  one  for  more  than  three  years,  and 
during  that  time  should  be  renewed  from  year  to  year ;  but  only  on  evidence 
that  the  scholar  is  fulfilling  the  purpose  of  the  endowment.  I  leave  to  you 
and  to  the  Corporation  to  circumscribe,  if,  from  the  considerations  already 
referred  to,  you  think  best,  the  objects  of  study  to  which  the  incumbent 
should  devote  himself.    But,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  willing  the  scholarship 
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should  be  given  to  any  youn<;  person  likely  to  distinguish  himself  in  either 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  in  any  branch  of  Scievce,  or  in  Architecture, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Music,  or  Letters. 

To  constitute  the  necessary  fund,  I  propose  to  devote  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  safely  invested,  the  income  to  be  given  to  the  scholar. 
Having  never  accepted  any  inheritance,  and  having  never  engaged  in  any 
lucrative  pursuit,  I  cannot  at  once  pay  into  the  treasury  of  the  University 
the  whole  sum,  of  which  I  yet  hope  to  make  and  complete  the  payment  dur- 
ing my  life.  But  as  life  is  always  uncertain,  and  the  life  of  an  old  man  so 
surely  near  its  close,  I  wish  you  without  delay,  to  have  drawn  a  paper  for  me 
to  sign,  that  shall  bind  myself  to  pay  annually  at  least  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  until  the  whole  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  be  discharged ;  and 
in  case  of  my  death  before  the  payments  are  completed,  to  bind  my  ex- 
ecutors to  pay  the  balance  that  may  remain  due,  within  one  year  after  my 
decease.  The  interest  that  will  accrue  on  instalments  that  may  be  paid 
from  time  to  time  is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  discharge  of  any  part  of  the 
principal,  but  is  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and  will  in  so  far  enlarge  the 
fund.    I  wish  the  scholarship  to  bear  the  name  of  John  Thornton  Eibk- 

LAND. 

Pray  consult  the  Corporation ;  and  if  you  will  then  send  for  my  signature 
the  paper  that  will  bind  me  and  my  executors  to  what  I  have  set  forth,  it 
will  be  promptly  executed  and  returned  to  you. 

One  word  more.  The  incumbents  of  the  scholarship  may  perhaps  be 
afterwards  drawn  into  the  corps  of  professors  at  the  University ;  should  they 
render  no  such  service,  and  should  they  be  prospered  in  life,  I  wish  each  of 
them  so  prospered  to  be  reminded,  and,  excepting  always  those  permanently 
connected  with  the  University  as  instructors  and  those  whose  moderate 
wants  press  upon  their  means,  I  thus  in  advance  charge  them  to  imitate  my 
example  in  rendering  aid,  through  Harvard  College,  to  the  cause  of  arts 
and  letters,  of  science  and  learning. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
President  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  College, 


II. 

Letter  of  gift  of  Cyrus  Wakefield,  Esq. 

Boston,  June  17,  1871. 
To  THE  President  and  Corporation  of  Harvard  University:  — 

Gentlemen,  —  Desirous  of  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  and  of 
assisting  young  men  in  their  endeavors  for  self-improvement,  I  propose  to 
erect,  if  agreeable  to  your  wish,  a  building  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses:— 

One  portion  of  it  for  the  **  Wakefield  Library  of  the  Everett  AthensBum,** 
another  portion  for  the  **  Signet,"  a  Senior  Society,  the  remainder  for  regit- 
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lar  college  purposes,  as  may  hereafter  be  agreed  apon  in  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 

The  building  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  be 
of  such  architecture  and  size  as  not  to  do  discredit  to  the  general  plan  of 
the  yard.  The  plan  will  be  submitted  for  your  approval  as  soon  as  finished. 
I  would  therefore  respectfully  beg  that  a  lot  of  land  in  the  College  Yard  be 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  and  would  ask  that  it  may  be  on  the  right  of  the 
avenue  leading  to'  Gore  Hall,  on  a  line  with  Boylston  Hall,  on  Main  Street 
I  would  further  say  that  I  have  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, in  case  of  death  or  accidents. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  CYBUS  WAKEFIELD. 


III. 

Papers  concerning  the  proposed  union  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  of 
all  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science  in  and  near  Boston,  being  the  memo- 
randa which  were  presented  to  the  Committee  of  Conference  between  the 
University  and  the  Institute,  and  the  final  communication  from  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Institute. 

I.  —  First  proposition  made  by  the  CoUege  to  the  Institute. 

Memorandum  of  an  agreement  between  Harvard  College  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  to  effect  a  union  of  their  several  schools  of  applied 
science. 

1.  Each  Corporation  shall  continue  to  hold  all  the  property  which  it  now 
applies  to  the  purposes  of  its  own  school  or  schools.    This  property  is 

A.  —  On  the  part  of  the  CoUege, 

Scientific  School  Building. 

Professorship  of  Engineering  Fund. 

James  Lawrence  Fund. 

Sturgis- Hooper  Professorship  Fund. 

The  reversion  of  the  Bussey  Farm  (867  acres,  besides  outlying  portions.) 

The  Bussey  Building  Fund. 

The  Bussey  Fund  for  Agricultural  Department 

B.  —  On  the  part  of  the  Institute, 

The  Building  of  the  Institute. 

The  unencumbered  capital  of  the  Institute. 

The  fund  held  by  the  State  for  the  Institute. 

2.  Both  Corporations  agree  to  devote  the  whole  proceeds  of  all  the  above 
property  to  the  consolidated  school  until  this  agreement  is  abrogated  by 
common  consent,  the  Bussey  Institution  being  regarded  for  the  purposes  of 
this  agreement  as  part  of  said  school. 

8.  Each  Corporation  engages  to  devote  any  funds  which  it  may  hereafter 
acquire  for  teaching  applied  science  to  the  use  of  the  consolidated  school, 
unless  such  application  be  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  gift. 
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4.  The  consolidated  school  shall  be  called  the  **  Technological  School." 

5.  The  officers  and  servants  of  the  school  shall  be  appointed  and  paid  bj 
Harvard  College,  and  the  College  shall  therefore  be  authorized  to  receive 
from  the  Institute  and  disburse  the  income  of  the  funds  mentioned  in  1 
B,  and  also  to  collect  and  use  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  the  fees  for 
tuition. 

6.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  (rovernment  of  the  Institute  shall 
have  the  right  to  nominate  the  incumbents  of  the  Professorships  in  the  con- 
solidated school  which  correspond  with  those  now  known  in  the  School  of 
the  Institute  as  the  Walker,  Hayward  and  Thayer  Professorships,  the  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  the  Professorship  of  Astronomy 
and  Navigation.  The  same  committee  shall  also  have  the  right  to  inspect  at 
any  time  the  working  and  general  condition  of  the  school,  and  shall  be  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  report  thereon  to  the  Government  of  the  Insti- 
tute. 

7.  The  school  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Institute  building,  and  this  build- 
ing shall  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  school,  except  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Institute,  and  the  committees  thereof,  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 
shall  have  a  right  to  hold  their  meetings  there. 

8.  The  building  shall  be  cared  for  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  College  from 
the  income  of  the  school. 

9.  This  agreement  relates  exclusively  to  the  School  of  Industrial  Science 
maintained  by  the  Institute,  and  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  ^ther 
objects  for  which  the  Institute  is  incorporated. 

n.  —  Proposition  made  by  tJie  Institute  to  the  College. 

Memorandum  of  an  Agreement  between  Harvard  College  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  to  effect  a  union  of  their  schools  of 
applied  Science. 

1.  The  Institute  of  Technology  shall  maintain,  conduct,  and  control  its 
*'  School  of  Industrial  Science  '*  substantially  as  now  organized,  subject  only 
to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained. 

2.  The  Corporation  of  the  CoUeore  shall  have  the  right  to  inspect  at  any 
time  the  working  and  condition  of  the  School,  to  make  such  examinations 
as  they  may  see  fit,  and  to  give  all  degrees  to  such  candidates  as  may  be 
recommended  therefor  bv  the  Institute,  the  diploma  being  in  such  form  as 
by  mutual  agreement  shall  recognize  such  recommendation. 

3.  Changes  in  the  courses  and  departments  of  instruction,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions of  admission  and  graduation  shall  be  made  by  the  Institute,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  judgment  and  suggestions  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
College. 

4.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  have  the  right  of  attending  any 
stated  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  communications  or  suggestions  deemed  important  by  him  or  the  Cor- 
poration which  he  represents. 

5.  So  long  as  this  agreement  shall  be  in  force,  the  Corporation  of  the  Col- 
lege shall  not  maintain  any  school  of  applied  science,  or  industrial  school 
other  than  the  school  of  the  Institute,  except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Bussey  bequest  for  instruction  in  Practical  Agri- 
culture. 
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17  6.  The  Corporation  of  the  College  shall  pay  over  to  the  Corporation  of 
the  Institute,  as  often  as  once  in  six  months,  the  income  of  all  the  property 
which  it  now  holds  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  applied  science,  and  of 
all  the  funds  for  the  same  purpose  which  it  may  hereafter  acquire,  excepting 
such  as  must  by  law  be  differently  appropriated. 

7.  The  Corporation  of  the  Institute  shall  faithfully  apply  all  the  funds 
received  from  the  Corporation  of  the  College  to  the  purposes  of  instruction 
in  applied  science,  In  its  school,  annually  rendering  to  the  College  an  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  thereof. 

8  The  Corporation  of  the  Institute  engages  to  maintain  in  its  School,  so 
long  as  this  agreement  remains  in  force,  a  Lawrence  Professorship  of  En- 
gineering, a  Lawrence  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  and  a  Sturgis-Hooper 
Professorship  of  Practical  Geology,  and  the  persons  to  fill  these  offices  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute. 

9.  It  u  mutually  agreed  that  the  School  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  shall  be  regarded  as  the  school  of  applied  science  in  connection 
with  Harvard  College. 

10.  The  agreement  may  be  abrogated  by  the  vote  of  either  corporation, 
but  its  termination  shall  not  take  effect,  except  by  common  consent,  until 
at  least  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  communication  of  such  vote  by  either 
Corporation  to  the  other. 

ni.  —  Second  proposition  made  by  the  College  to  the  Institute, 

1.  The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  School  of  Mining  and  Prac- 
tical Geolc^y  of  Harvard  College  shall  be  united  with  the  School  of  Indus- 
trial Science  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  on  the  terms 
and  conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

2.  During  the  continuance  of  the  proposed  union  the  University  shall  not 
maintain  any  school  of  applied  science,  other  than  the  one  herein  provided 
for,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
trust  created  by  the  will  of  Benjamin  Bussey  for  instruction  in  agriculture. 

8.  The  duties  appertaining  to  the  three  professorships,  namely,  the  Law- 
rence Professorship  of  Engineering,  a  Lawrence  Professorship  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  Sturgis-IIooper  Professorship  of  Geolqgy,  shall  be  performed  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston.  The  Professors  now  holding  these  Pro- 
fessorships shall  continue  in  office,  and  their  salaries  shall  be  determined  and 
p2ud  by  the  Corporation  of  the  College.  When  vacancies  in  said  Professor- 
ships shall  occur,  they  shall  be  filled  by  said  Corporation  with  the  consent 
of  the  Overseers  of  the  College ;  but  nothing  in  this  article  shall  prevent 
the  incumbents  of  these  Professorships  from  receiving  additional  pay  from 
the  Corporation  of  the  Institute. 

4.  The  several  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  of  the  Institute  now 
appointed  shall  continue  to  perform  their  duties  as  heretofore ;  and  when 
vacancies  shall  occur  they  shall  be  filled  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute. 
Their  salaries  shall  be  paid  by  said  Corporation. 

5.  Subordinate  teachers  and  servants  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Institute. 
All  tuition  fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Institute.  The  current  expemtes  of  the 
school  shall  be  borne  by  the  Institute. 

6.  The  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  referred  to,  that  is,  those  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  those  appointed  hy  the  Corporar 
tion  of  the  Institute,  shall  constitute  the  *'  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Industrial 
Science ''  to  be  carried  on  at  the  Institute ;  and  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  authority  to  superintend  and  manage  said  school  as  has  been  heretofore 
exercised  and  is  now  possessed  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  President  and  Fellows. 

7.  At  all  meetings  of  this  Faculty,  the  President  of  the  College,  when 
present,  shall  preside ;  in  his  absence  the  President  of  the  Institute  shall 
preside. 

8.  The  President  of  the  College  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  making 
communications  or  suggestions  concerning  the  School  of  Industrial  Science ; 
but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  on  any  question. 

9.  The  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  College  shall  by  themselves,  or 
by  persons  appointed  by  them,  have  the  right  to  inspect,  at  any  time,  the 
operations  and  conditions  of  said  school,  and  to  make  such  examinations  of 
the  pupils  therein  as  they  may  think  proper. 

10.  All  degrees  to  pupils  found  upon  examination  to  be  entitled  thereto 
shall  be  conferred  by  said  President  and  Fellows  only ;  the  diplomas  to  be 
in  such  form  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

11.  All  new  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  who  may  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Fellows,  or  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Institute  for  the 
purpoee  of  giving  instruction  in  applied  science  in  addition  to  those  already 
holding  Professorships,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  agreement,  be- 
come members  of  the  Faculty  of  said  school,  and  shall  give  instruction 
therein  in  the  branches  which  they  are  appointed  to  teach. 

12.  This  agreement  may  be  abrogated  by  either  party  by  giving  one 
year's  notice  of  an  intention  so  to  do. 

18.  Tbe  combined  school  shall  be  considered  and  catalogued  in  the  Col- 
lege Catalogue  as  the  University's  School  of  Applied  Science.  The  Insti- 
tute may  also  publish  a  Catalogue  of  the  whole  school  as  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial Science  of  the  Institute. 

14.  These  articles  of  agreement  to  be  binding  only  in  the  event  that 
they  are  assented  to  by  the  Overseers  of  the  College  and  by  the  heirs  of 
Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hoopor. 

IV.  —  Final  Communication  from  the  Committee  on  the  part  of  the  Institute. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Institute  of  Technology 
to  confer  with  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  upon  a  proposal  for  the  union  of  the  two  institutions  made  by 
the  latter  corporation,  the  following  votes  were  unanimously  passed,  all  the 
members  of  the  committee  being  present 

Voted,  That  this  committee,  afler  long  and  mature  deliberation,  find  them- 
selves unable  to  accept  the  last  proposal  for  a  union  of  the  two  institutions 
made  to  them  by  the  Committee  of  the  College. 

Voted,  That,  under  the  conditions  and  limitations  imposed  upon  the  two 
corporations  by  their  several  trusts,  this  committee,  though  they  have  made 
divers  attempts,  are  unable  to  present  any  counter  proposal  which,  in  their 
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jadgmerit.  will  satisfy  the  jast  expectations  of  the  College  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  and  promote  the  interest  of  the  Institute. 

Votedy  That  should  the  College  Committee  deem  it  expedient  or  desirable, 
this  Committee  will  be  most  happy  to  meet  them  again  in  conference  at 
their  pleasure. 

Voiedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  votes  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  College  Committee. 

A  true  copy, 

Attest:  EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

February  22,  1871.  Secretary, 


IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  UNDERGRADUATES,  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS, 
AND  RESIDENT  GRADUATES,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1870-71. 

Undergraduates. 

Seniors 158 

Juniors 122 

Sophomores 139 

Freshmen 189 

608 
Professional  Students  and  Resident  Graduates, 

Theoloj^icai  Students 87 

Law  Students 154 

Students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures     •        •       274 
Students  in  the  Dental  School  .        .        .        .27 

Students  in  the  Scientific  and  the  Mining  Schools        41 

Resident  Graduates 6 

Graduate  Scholars 2 

Persons  attending  the  University  Lectures      .  155 

Episcopal  Theological  Students  .        .        .        .  12 

708 


V. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870-71. 

Commencement^  June  28,  1871. 

William  Elwood  Byerly,  An  Oration  (summa  cum  laude) 
Charles  Lcavitt  Reals  Whitney,  Do. 

Michai-l  Henry  Simpson,  Do. 

John  Henry  Wheeler,  Do. 
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Eugene  Bigelow  Hazar, 
Theodore  Moody  Osborne, 
Greorge  Leverett  Stowell, 
Harry  Peirce  Nichols, 
Harvey  Newton  Shepard, 
Charles  Carroll  Stein, 
Francis  Barrett  Daniels, 
John  Reynolds, 
Walter  Cranston  Larned, 
Henry  Pease  Starbuck, 
Theodore  Sutro, 
Jabez  Fox, 

William  Edward  Story, 
Simon  Obermeyer, 
Edward  Douglas  Pearce, 
Hamilton  McKown  Twombly, 
Greorge  Prescott  Montagae, 
William  Robert  Hooper, 
Edward  Osgood  Otis, 
Israel  Putnam  Dana, 
Theophilus  Oilman  Smith, 
Charles  Frederick  Seybold, 
James  McManus, 
Sylvester  Warren  Rice, 
William  Rotch  Ware, 
William  Barker  Hills, 
Samuel  Brearley, 
Robert  Franklin  Pennell, 
William  Fiske  Whitney, 
Henry  Clark  Townsend, 
Horace  Edward  Deming, 
Arthur  Rotch, 
William  Willard  Boyd, 
Albert  Mallard  Barnes, 
William  Percy  Austin, 
Norman  Wilder  E.<yr8, 
Charles  Stuart  Bowen, 
William  Neil  King, 
Richard  Ela, 

Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Augustus  Jay, 
Charles  Warren  Kimball, 
Phillips  Adams  Loveriug, 
Byron  Win  field  Buell, 
Clarence  Hereford  Berry, 
Samuel  Howe, 
William  Sturgis  Bigelow, 
Byron  Crane  Williams, 
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An  Oration. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A  Dissertation. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
A  Disquisition. 
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Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Da 
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Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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An  Essay. 

Do.' 

Do. 
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Do. 
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Do. 

Do. 
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'  HONORS. 
1871. 

In  the  Clasncs. 

John  Henry  Wheeler. 
John  Reynolds. 
James  McManus. 
Robert  Franklin  Pennell. 

In  PhUo9ophy, 

William  WiUard  Boyd. 
Benjamin  Beecher  Townsend. 
Byron  Crane  Williams. 

In  History. 

Samuel  Brearley. 
Francis  Barrett  Daniels. . 
Eugene  Bigelow  Hagar. 
Augustus  Jay. 
Wsdter  Cranston  Lamed. 
Simon  Obermeyer. 
Michael  Henry  Simpson. 

In  Mathematics. 
William  Edward  Story. 

In  Physics  {inclwUng  Chemistry), 

William  Barker  Hills. 
Edward  Osgood  Otis. 

In  Natural  History. 

William  Sturgis  Bigelow. 
Edward  Burgess. 
George  Minott  Garland. 
Samuel  Howe. 
William  Fiske  Whitney. 
Charles  Herbert  Williams. 
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VI. 

PRIZES. 

Deturs. 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  ''  Deturs,"  from  the  do- 
nation of  Edward  Hopkins,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  Academic 
year:  — 

Senior  of  1871  -  72. 

Ernest  Parker  Miller. 

Junior  0/1871 -72. 
Harry  Spencer  Cram. 

Sophomores  o/'1871-72. 

James  Llojd  Abbot,  William  Staples  Marston, 

William  Fitzhale  Abbot,  Henry  Ferdinand  Merrill, 

Eugene  Nelson  Aston,  James  Jackson  Minot, 

Francis  Eaton  Babcock,  Eugene  Usher  Mitchell, 
Giorgio  Anacleto  Corrado  Bendelari,  Hosea  Ballou  Morse, 

John  Winters  Brannan,  William  Ichabod  Nichols, 

George  Russell  Briggs,  John  Parsons, 

Alexander  Porter  Browne,  John  Sidney  Patton, 

Edward  Warren  Gate,  William  Taggard  Piper, 

Greorge  Herbert  Gate,  William  Richmond, 

Gharles  Gecil  Glarke,  Theodore  Lovett  Sewall, 

Samuel  Belcher  Glarke,  George  Glarence  Shepard, 

Richard  Henry  Dana,  William  Franklin  Spinney, 

William  Samuel  Eliot,  Frederick  Joseph  Stone, 

John  Woodford  Farlow,  William  Royall  Tyler, 

Ernest  Francisco  FenoUosa,  George  Willett  Van  Nest, 

Arthur  William  Foote,  George  Wigglesworth, 

Charles  Montraville  Green,  Charles  Francis  Withington, 

Greorge  Irwin  Haven,    .  David  Little  Withington, 

Charles  Franklin  Enowles,  Samuel  Edwin  Wyman. 


BowDOiN  Prize  Dissertations. 

Class  of  1S7U 

Kenneth  Mcintosh,  a  First  Prize. 
Harry  Peirce  Nichols,  a  Second  Prize. 
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Present  Senior  Clca$, 


William  Prescott  Frost,  a  First  Prize. 
Arthur  Holland,  a  Second  Prize. 


BowDOiN  Prizes  for  Greek  akd  Latin  Comfobition. 

William  Percy  Austin,  of  the  Class  of  1871,     )  -     f-^w 
Frank  Hasbronck,  of  the  Present  Senior  Class,  > 
Henry  Pease  Starbuck,  of  the  Class  of  1871,  for  Latin. 


BoTLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes, 

Eliot  Lord,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 
Charles  Albert  Prince,  of  the  Present  Junior  CI 

Second  Prizes, 

Edwin  Newell  Hill,  of  the  Present  Senior  Class. 

Arthur  Holland,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class 

Joseph  Maurice  Sheahan,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 


Lbb  Prizes  for  Reading. 

First  Prizes. 

Frederic  Cunningham. 
William  Duff  Haynie. 
Frank  Eldridge  Randall. 
William  Richmond. 
Greorge  Riddle. 

Second  Prizes, 

JkmoTj  Glazier  Hodges. 
Emil  Washington  Erackowizer. 
Edmund  Quincy  Sewall  Osgood. 
William  Taggai*d  Piper. 
George  Clarence  Shepard. 
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VII. 


DEGREES. 

Ordinary  Degrees 

Bachelon  of  Arts  of  tbe  Clan  of  1871 155 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes S 

Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1868 29 

Masters  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 47 

Grraduates  of  the  Diyinitj  School 9 

Bachelor  of  Divinity      .      ' 1 

Doctors  of  Medicine 61 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 6 

Bachelors  of  Laws 69 

Bachelors  of  Science 3 


Honorary  Degreet. 

Masters  of  Arts, 

John  Bartlett,  of  Cambridge. 

Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin,  of  New  York. 

William  Adolphns  Wheeler,  of  Boston. 

Doctors  of  Law. 

John  Lowell,  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  Boston. 

Horace  Gray,  Jjinr.,  Judge  oi  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Mass., 

Boston. 
Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
George  Frederic  Samuel,  Marquis  of  Ripon,  England. 
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VIII. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE   OVERSEERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871. 


1.  Committee  to  vint  the  University. 

Hie  President  and  Secretaty  of  the    The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Board  of  Overseers,  sentatives, 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,        cation, 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  other 

Visiting  Conunittees. 


2.  Committee  to  visit  the  Academical  Department, 


Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D., 
James  Walker,  D.  D., 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D., 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  LL.  D., 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
Epes  S  Dixwell,  Esq., 
Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D., 
Prof.  Alphens  Crosby, 
George  B.  Chase,  Esq., 


Charles  P.  Greenough,  Esq., 
Robert  H.  Bancroft,  Esq., 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq., 
Charles  F.  Bradford,  Esq., 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Esq., 
Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Esq., 
Arthur  G  Sedgwick,  Esq., 
John  C.  Palfrey,  Esq., 
Augustus  Lowell,  Esq., 
William  C.  Endicott,  Esq. 


8.  Committee  to  visit  the  Divinity  School, 


Seth  Sweetser,  D.  D., 
Wildo  Higginson,  Esq., 
Thomas  B.  Thayer,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale, 
Ezra  S.  Gannett,  D.  D., 


Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey, 
Greorge  W.  Briggs,  D.  D., 
Rollin  H.  Neale,  D  D., 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Grinnell, 
Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 


4.  Committee  to  visit  the  Law  ScJiool. 


E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.  D., 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker, 
Hon.  William  A.  Richardson, 
Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware, 
William  G.  Russell,  Esq., 
Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.  D., 


Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  LL.  D., 
Sidney  fiartlett,  LL.  D., 
William  C.  Endicott,  Esq., 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq., 
Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Esq., 
Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq. 
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5    Commillee  to  vvtU  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  School  of 

Mining  and  Practical  Geology, 


James  Lawrence,  Esq., 
Hon.  John  W.  Bacon, 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq., 
Waldo  HigjTinson,  Esq., 
John  C.  Palfrey,  Esq., 
Benj  imin  S.  Rutch,  Esq., 


Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D , 
James  B.  Francis,  Esq., 
Samuel  S.  Shaw,  Esq., 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 
Prof.  Alfred  P.  Rockwell, 
Piof.  William  R.  Ware. 


6.    Committee  to  visit  the  Medical  and  Denial  Schools. 


Samuel  A  Green,  M.  D., 
Martin  Brimmer,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D., 
Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D., 
D.  Humphreys  Storer,  M  D., 
Henry  L  Bowditch,  M.  D., 
Morrill  Wymah,  M.  D., 


William  Read,  M.  D., 
Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D , 
Greorge  Hayward,  M.  D., 
Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D., 
Hall  Curtis,  M.  D„ 
Frederic  Winsor,  M.  D. 


7.  Committee  to  viiit  the  Observatory. 


J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq., 
John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 
Joseph  Coolidge,  E^q., 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq., 
Henry  C.  Perkinf^,  M.  D., 


Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D., 
David  Sears,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Henry  A.  Whitney,  E5q., 
James  M.  Barnard,  Esq., 
John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq. 


8.  Committee  to  visit  the  Library, 


Francis  Parkman,  Esq., 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Greorge  W.  C.  Noble,  Esq., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq., 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Bodies, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D., 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 
Edward  S.  Rand,  Esq., 
James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D., 


Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq., 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq., 
Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq., 
James  T.  Fields,  Esq., 
William  Hague,  D.  D., 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
Justin  Winsor,  Esq., 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  E^q., 
William  F.  Poole,  E^q., 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Osbom. 


9.  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts, 


J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq., 
Hon.  John  W.  Bacon, 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq., 


Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq., 
Edward  Bangs,  Esq., 
Increase  S.  Wheeler,  Esq. 
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10.    Committee  on  Elections, 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.,  John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 

Hon.  George  M.  Brooks,  Martin  Brimmer,  Esq., 

Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.  D , 

11.   Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions. 

William  Gray,  Esq.,  Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware, 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D.,  George  W.  C  Noble,  Esq., 

James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  M  irtin  Brimmer,  Eeq. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker, 
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TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


1871. 
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TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Overseers  op  Harvard  College:  — 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Finan- 
cial Affairs  of  the  College  is  respectfully  presented. 

By  direction  of  the  Corporation  the  following  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Treasurer's  books :  — 

Israel  Munson's  unrestricted  legacy,  heretofore 
merged  in  the  Stock  Account^  has  been  taken  out, 
and  specified  as  a  separate  fund  without  change  of 
application. 

The  unused  balances  in  the  Divinity  School,  from  the 
year  of  the  first  reception  of  its  portion  of  the  Bussey 
income,  with  interest  thereon,  have  been  transferred 
from  its  general  fund  to  a  fund  for  the  Bussey  Pro- 
fessorship of  Theology. 

The  sum  of  $  2,389.42,  —  being  the  united  donations 
of  William,  Benjamin,  and  Samuel  Browne,  of  Salem,  be- 
tween the  years  1688  and  1731, — has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Exhibitions  Account,  to  form  the  fund  of  the 
Browne  Scholarship.  The  sum  of  $311.11,  being  the 
present  value  of  Henry  Flynt's  bequest  in  1760,  and 
the  sum  of  $  140,  being  that  of  Thomas  Cotton's  gift 


in  1726,  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Stock  Account, 
the  income  of  the  first  for  each  year  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  four  senior  tutors,  and  of  the  last  to  be  paid 
to  the  President,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  in  ac-' 
cordance  with  the  directions  of  the  donors.  The  dona- 
tions of  Thomas  Hollis  in  1719  and  1720,  now  valued 
at  $  3,677,  and  of  Nathaniel  Hollis  in  1732,  now  valued 
at  $  535,  have  been  taken  from  the  Exhibitions  Account 
to  establish  two  Hollis  Scholarships ;  and  Samuel  Sew- 
all's  legacy,  valued  at  $  8,358,  has  also  been  taken  from 
the  same  account  to  establish  two  Sewall  Scholarships. 

The  Stock  Account  has  been  credited  $  5,082.72  to 
the  debit  of  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund,  this  sum  being 
the  diflference  between  the  charges  heretofore  made 
to  the  Stock  Account  for  building  Gore  Hall,  and  the 
several  items  credited  to  it  from  Christopher  Gore's 
bequest. 

A  charge  has  been  made  to  the  Stock  account  in 
conformity  with  the  following  vote  :  "  That  the  amount 
of  University  and  College  expenses  and  repairs  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  year  1869  -  70,  which  did  not 
come  into  the  Treasurer's  books  until  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1870-71,  be  separately  entered  in  the 
accounts  of  the  current  year,  and  charged  off  to  the 
Stock  Account." 

This  vote  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  office  at  Cambridge  from  semiannual  to  monthly 
payments  in  certain  cases.  Without  this  action  eigh- 
teen months'  charges  in  those  items  would  have  been 
brought  into  this  one  year. 


Holyoke  House  has  been  built  during  the  year  from 
the  College  funds ;  it  is  to  be  used  for  students'  rooms, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lower  story  and  basement, 
which  are  to  be  occupied  by  stores  and  a  restaurant 
and  laimdry. 

The  funds  separately  invested  are  as  follows :  — 

Fandfl.  InTestments.  Principal.  Income, 

^(plrtoft^**^^*"**^^     \    ^^^^^  States  6%  Bonds,   $70,000.00   $4,660.51 


James  Lawrence  Fund, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engrav- ) 
ings  (part  of),  ) 

Charles  Minot  Fund,       ) 
(part  of),  I 

Graduates'  Scholarship   ) 
(part  of),  i 

Botanic  Garden  Fund    \ 
(part  of),  i 

Herbarium  Fund  (part  } 

of).  ; 


(I 


(( 


(i 


(( 


i( 


(i 


Buffalo,  Bradford,  &      > 
Pittsburg  R.  R.  Bonds,  J 

Hann.  &  St.  Joseph  R.  ) 
R.  Bonds,  ) 

New  York  Central  R.  > 
R.  Bonds,  \ 

Ionia  &  Lansing  R.  R. ) 
Bonds,  ) 


to  pay  annuities, 
Adams  Ayer  Fund, 

Thomas  Lee  Fund, 

Shattnck  Scholarships 
(part  of), 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund 


Burlington,  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, &  M.  R.  R.  Bonds, 

European  &  N.  Ameri- } 
can  R  R.  Bond,  ) 

Atlantic  Mills  Mf 'g  Co , 
Great  Falls 


Cocheco 


u 


(t 


Stark  Mills        *« 
Atlantic  Mills    '' 

Real  Estate, 


Anonymous  Gift  for  Ob-  f   ^i^?'  p  Tr' ^J^'"' 

scrvatorv    now    used  J         P*^*^  ^'  ^-  ^^^^^• 
servacory,  now   usea-j    R„^i;„„f^„  po/io-p 

{ 

•{ 

Bossey  Trust  (part  of), 

Charles  Sanders  Fund    ) 
(part  of),  J 

Samuel  Ward»s  Gift,       j 

Pennoyer  Scholarships    ) 
(part  of),  I 

Exhibitions  Fund  (part  J   j^^^  (j,^^^^,^  ^^^^j^^^ 

Rumford  Fund  (part  of),    French  Rentes, 

Gray  Fund  for  Museum,     Mortgage, 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

Fund  of  Class  of  1802     I 
(part  of),  ^ 


(t 


t( 


Ward's  Island,  Boston  ) 
Harbor,  \ 

Pennoyer   Annuity    in  > 
England,  \ 


a 


ti 


50,000.00 

8,863.76 

15,000.00 

1,034.19 

60,000.00 

4,210.00 

20.000.00 

1,013.88 

17,000.00 

1,011.51 

11,520.00 

1,957.74 

5,000.00 )      None 
5,000.00  j  this  year. 


1,000.00 

7,980  00 
2,050.00 


67  76 

880.00 
99.00 


7,000.00       1,800.00 


7,000.00 
4,000.00 


700.00 
820.00 


329,702.23     34,490.47 
20,000.00  499.41 


1,200.00 
4,444.44 

350.00 

10,000  00 
60,000.00 
10,000.00 


50.00 
176.24 

16.67 

652.24 

3,500.00 

600.00 


5,000.00  389.66 


$713,246.67  $61,492.48 


_  J 
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The  funds  invested  as  a  whole  comprise  all  the  funds 
of  the  College  except  those  above  enumerated  as  spe- 
cially invested.  The  investments  and  income  of  these 
funds  are  as  follows :  — 


Invegtments. 

Principal. 

Income. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, 

$350,195.53 

$29,784.75 

Thayer  Club  Indebtedness, 

2,287.81 

160.15 

Railroad  Bonds, 

814,050.00 

19,101.49 

"       Stock, 

5,000.00 

292.50 

United  States  Bonds, 

76,943.80 

5,047.86 

City  of  Boston  Bonds  (sold  during  the  year), 

2,840.76 

Bank  Stock, 

32,136.00 

3,788.00 

Manufacturing  Stock, 

145,980.00 

14,710.00 

Real  Estate, 

526,050.17 

48,144.88 

Unoccupied  Lands, 

83,887.49 

Holmes  Estate  (at  present  unoccupied). 

81,500.00 

Sanders  Estate  (advances  for  annuity  ) 
and  repairs),                                         > 

2,212.60 

# 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 

1,000.00 

Steward's  Balance, 

45,018.85 

Paid  on  outstanding  contracts 

For  Holyoke  House, 

76,001.26 

*^    moving  Dane  Hall, 

6,448.75 

*^    altering  Boylston  Hall, 

5,000.00 

"     •  **        Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

8,185.75 

Due  from  Law  S  :hool. 

698.19 

"        **     Observatory, 

423.44 

Total  of  general  investments,              S  1,712,464.64 

$123,320.33 

"    special            ** 

713,246.67 

Amount  of  Funds,  Aug.  31,  1871,       $2,425,711.31 

The  net  income  as  above  ($  123,320.33)  has  been 
divided  among  the  funds  not  Specially  invested,  at  the 
rate,  of  TyVzr  P^^  cent,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
balance  of  $  123.65,  which  has  been  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Farrar,  in  remembrance  of  her  husband's 
long  connection  with  the  College,  has  bequeathed 
$  5,000  to  establish  a  Farrar  Scholarship,  and  $  5,000 


for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. A  valuable  and  beautiful  bust,  in  marble,  of 
the  late  Professor  Farrar  accompanied  these  gifts. 

Mr.  Nathan  Matthews  has  most  liberally  given  to  the 
College  a  "Hall  for  Students"  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  one  hundred  students;  this  Hall  is  in 
process  of  building,  and  is  of  highly  finished  architec- 
ture. Half  of  the  income  therefrom  is  to  be  used  for 
the  support  of  Scholarships,  and  half  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  College. 

Mr.  William  F.  Weld,  in  an  equally  liberal  spirit,  has 
given  a  ^  Hall  of  Chambers "  to  accommodate  more 
than  eighty  students,  "  a  free  gift  in  memory  of  that 
devoted  son  and  friend  of  the  College,  his  brother,  the 
late  Stephen  M.  Weld." 

Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield  informed  the  Corporation,  by 
letter  dated  June  17,  1871,  that  he  proposed,  if  agree- 
able to  them,  to  erect  a  building  in  the  College  yard,  of 
which  one  portion  should  be  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  "Wakefield  Library  of  the  Everett  Athenaeum," 
another  portion  for  the  use  of  the  ''  Signet  Society,"  and 
the  remainder  for  regular  College  purposes. 

Mr.  Edward  Bangs  has  presented  a  bust,  by  Horatio 
Greenough,  of  the  late  Samuel  Appleton. 

The  editors  of  the  Harvard  Advocate,  of  the  class 
of  1871,  have  presented  $  100  to  the  College  Library. 

One  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  by  the  anonymous  friend  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  a  similar  annual  gift  for  several  years  past. 
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Photographs,  books,  and  casts  have  been  presented 
to  the  College  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Com- 
mittee. 

Photographs  of  Athens  have  been  presented  by  Mar- 
tin Brimmer  to  the  Greek  department. 

A  bequest  of  $  2,000,  by  the  late  Sidney  Homer,  for 
the  purchase  of  books,  for  the  Library,  on  Political 
Economy,  has  been  received. 

An  anonymous  gift  has  been  made,  through  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray,  "to  erect  and  give  to  the  College  a 
lecture-room,  laboratory,  and  conservatory,  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,"  and  these  structures  have  been  completed 
at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000. 

Subscriptions,  amounting  to  $  24,500,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  following  persons,  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  Holmes  Estate,  near  the  College ;  this  purchase 
has  been  made  at  the  cost  of  $  55,000. 

Subscriptions  to  Holmes  Estate, 

Nathaniel  Thayer $  10,000 

John  A.  Lowell 1,000 

James  H.  Beal 1,000 

Henry  B,  Rogers 1,000 

Geoi^e  W.  Lyman 500 

H.  P.  Kidder 500 

Misses  Wigglesworth 1,000 

Edward  Wigglesworth 500 

W.  D.  Pickman 1,000 

Amos  A.  Lawrence 1,000 

P.  C.  Brooks 500 

John  L.  Gardner 500 

£.  R.  Mudge 500 

Martin  Brimmer 1,000 

C.  W.  Freeland 1,000 

Amount  carried  forward  .     S  21,000 
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Amount  brought  forward        ....    $21,000 

Wm.  T.  Andrews 500 

Sidney  Bartlett 1,000 

M.  Louisa  Shaw 500 

Theo.  Lyman 500 

S  23,500 
Cora  L.  Shaw  (since  Sept  1,  1871)       .  .  1,000 

$  24,500 

Five  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  to  construct 
a  laboratory  of  Physiology,  in  the  Medical  School, 
through  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Swett,  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  George  Woodbury  Swett,  a  graduate  of  the  College 
and  the  Medical  School. 

An  anonymous  friend  has  given  $  10,000,  ultimately, 
for  the  use  of  the  Observatory,  but  for  the  present 
subject  to  annuities. 

Mr.  George  Bancroft  has  given  $  10,000,  to  be  paid 
in  five  equal  annual  instalments,  to  establish  the  John 
Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship ;  when  received  in  full, 
the  income  thereof  to  be  appropriated  annually  to  the 
uses  of  some  person  whose  duty  it  shall  be  "  to  seek 
instruction  in  such  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe 
or  elsewhere,  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as 
shall  be  most  useful  and  advantageous  to  prepare  him 
for  the  studies  and  pursuits  to  which  it  is  his  intention 
to  devote  his  life." 

The  excess  of  this  year's  general  expenses  over  the 
receipts,  being  $  8,363.25,  has  been  met  by  the  liberal 
donation  from  a  friend  of  the  College,  through  the 
President,  of  that  sum  for  that  purpose. 

NATH.  SILSBEE,  Treasurer. 
BcsTON,  October  31,1871. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending' 


INCOME. 

Interest  on  Notes,  Mortgages,  &c 

"       "  Old  debt,  and  advances  to  the  Thayer  Club, 


$33,502.32 
882.24 


tt 


"  United  States  Bonds,        .... 
"  City  of  Boston    "        .        .        .        . 
«  Railroad  Bonds,— 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore, 

Ionia  and  Lansing,    .... 

Eastern, 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River, 

New  York  Central,        .... 

Old  Colony  and  Newport, . 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph, 

Peoria  and  Hannibal, 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,  . 

European  and  North  American, 


Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  River  National  Bank, 

First  (Cambridge)  " 

Fitchburg 

Massachusetts 

Merchants' 

New  England 

Old  Boston 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 

Appleton 

Atlantic  Mills 

Boston 

Cocheco 

Great  Falls 

Hamilton 

Lawrence 

Massachusetts 

Merrimack 

Pacific  Mills 

Stark       " 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad, 


(( 
tt 


tt 
t< 
tt 
tt 
it 
*t 


tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
tt 
It 


tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Annuities. 


$  34,384.56 
14,106.31 
2,340.r5 


6,000.00 
6,757.74 
3,000  00 
2,652.00 
1,666.00 
1,195.00 
1,018.33 
800.00 
4,210.00 
67.76 


720.00 

600.00 

288.00 

300.00 

380.00 

300.00 

1,200.00 

1,560.00 

600.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

1,800.00 

99.00 

300.00 

750.00 

700.00 

2,040.00 

6,560.00 

1,900  00 

292.50 


John  Glover's,     . 
William  Pennoyer's, 


16.67 
176.24 


Ucal  Estate. 


27,361.83 


22,589.50 


192.91 


From  Rente,  &c., 101,647.35 


Amount  carried  forward. 


S  202.623.21 


• 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College, 
August  31,  1871. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I $  23,847.38 

College,       "    "      "      H. 

Salaries, $88,099.82 

Repairs  and  Improvements,                 .        .  28,918.56 

Scholarships, 16,971.91 

Beneficiaries, 1,777.94 

Prizes  for  Reading,  Dissertations,  &c.,     .  1,350.60 

Botanic  Garden, 3,494.77 

Herbarium, 900.00 

Gjmnasiam, 1,739.23 

Sundries, 31,043.45 

174,296.28 

Library,  as  per  Table  III. 

Books, 4,154.40 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,    .  12,854.74 

17,009.14 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV 18,886.68 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V., 25,660.54 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.,     ......  3,116.34 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VII. 

Professorship  of  Engineering,     .        .  4,926.15 

"  "  Chemistry,     .  .  3,223.52 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Greology,  '  .        3,500.00 

Income  of  Gray  Fund  paid  to  the  Trustees 

of  the  Zoological  Museum, .        .  3,500.00 

15,149.67 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  VIII., 10,624.56 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  IX., 40,566.12 

Houses  and  Lands,  for  Repairs,  Insurance,  &c.,  18,833.04 

Alterations  to  College  House, 20,397.76 

On  account  of  contract  for  building  Holyoke  House,  76,001 .26 

"        "        "  alterations  to  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  8,135.75 

"        "        "  moving  Dane  Hall, 6,443.75 

Repairs  on  Webb  Estate,  caused  by  fire, 5,567.01 

Annuities. 

Bussey,                6,725.00 

Sanders, 1,200.00 

Gore, 1,200.00 

Osgood,  .    ' 360.00 

Class  of  1802, 270.00 

9,755  00 

Amount  carried  forward,     ....  $474,290.28 


• 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 


INCOME. 

-     Amoant  brought  forward,     . 

$  202,623.21 

Term  Bills,  College. 

For  Instniction, 

$89,812.50 

"  Rents  (in  part),    . 

.     19,590.03 

"  Special  Repairs, 

.'>57.23 

\ 

"  Advanced  Standing,     . 

112.50 

"  Diplomas, 

387.50 

110,459.76 

Divinity  School. 

For  Instruction,  . 

1,680.80 

"  Rents,        .... 

1,915.94 

3,596.74 

Law  School. 

For  Instruction.  . 

•                  •                 • 

13,524.96 

Sundries. 


Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
Professorship  of  Chemistry. 
For  Instruction,  .        .  $  1,249.98 
"        "    Mining  School,   391.75 

"  Apparatus,  .  146.97 

1,788.70 

Professorship  of  Engineering. 

For  Instruction,  .        .     2,775.00 

"     Mining  School,    500.02 

3,275.02 


(I 


5,063.72 


From  Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships,   .        .  3,600.00 

Count  Rumford's  Legacy,  652.24 

Edward  Hopkins,         .         .  269.94 
City  of  Cambridge,  for  damage  done  in 

laying  sewer, 450.00 

Holyoke  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  for  damage 

to  Cottage  on  Bussey  Farm,  by  fire,  32.50 
Steward,  balance  of  Old  University  Lec- 
ture account, 44.25 

Steward,  balance  of  income  of  John  Fos- 
ter Fund,  in  1862 98.93 

Thomas  W.  Ward,  to  pay  for  binding 

books  given  by  him,    .         .         .         .  81.45 
Sale  of  Catalogues  of  the  Gray  collection 

of  Engravings, 471.05 

Pew  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel.  .  546.00 

Gymnasium  from  Professional  Students,  302.00 

For  Books  sold  (Law  School),                   .  138.00 

Loans  repaid  "          "             ...  51.50 

the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,    .                 .  395.00 

"     Catalogues  sold, 208.00 

Grass  sold, 50.00 

Use  of  Library  by  Resident  Graduates, .  55.00 


132,645.18 


« 


(( 


,445.86 


Amount  carried  forward,         .        .  3342,714.25 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  31,  1871. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward, 
Sundries. 

Paid  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  in  account,  £  800, 

''    counsel  fees  in  the  suit  in  which  the  assess- 
ment for  betterments  by  the  City,  on  Webb 
Estate,  was  adjudged  to  be  void,  . 
interest  on  Mortgage  on  Marsh  land  in  Brigh- 
ton (18  mos.), 


tt 


n 


« 


to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Herring  Pond  and 
Marshpee  Indians  the  income  of  the  Daniel 
Williams  Fund, 

to  the  Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough, 
Mass.,  the  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fond, 


.     $474,290.28 

$4,346.67 

800.00 

800.00 

5,446.67 

1,004.97 

307.10 

1,312.07 

$481,049.02 

INVESTMENTS. 

In  Notes  and  Mortgages, $165,000  00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Bailroad  Bonds,  .  .  50,000.00 
Ionia  and  Lansing  Railroad  Bonds  (reinvestment  of 

the  Herbarium  Fund), 11,520.00 

Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis  Railroad  Bonds  (part  of 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Observatory),  .  5,000.00 
Burhngton,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota  Railroad 

Bonds  (part  of  Anonymous  Gift  for  Observatory),  5,000.00 

Holmes  Estate,  Cambridge, 55,000.00 

Other  Land  in  Cambridge, 6,561.13 

Estate  on  AUen  St,  Boston,  for  use  of  the  Dental 

School, 5,000.00 

303,081.13 


Balance,  August  81,  1871 :  — 

In  hands  of  Gteorge  Dexter,  Steward,  including  Term  Bills 
not  collected  at  that  date, 45,018.85 


Amount  carried  forward, $829,149.00 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending' 

Amount  broaght  forward,  '  $342,714.25 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

For  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off,       ....   $271,300.00 

Subscription  for  the  purchase  of  the  Holmes  Estate,     23,500.00 

Anonymous  Gift  in  Railroad  Bonds  for  the  future 
use  of  the  Observatory, 10,000.00 

Eliza  Farrai'8  Gift  for  Library,  5,000.00 

Sidney  Homer's    <•       "  2,000.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  immediate  use  at  the  Botanic 

Garden,  •    >    •  •  1,000.00 

Anonymous  Gift  to  be  applied  toward  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  year,  .        .        .        .  8,363.25 

Gift  from  Mass.  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Agriculture, 1,500.00 

Sale  of  Title  to  land  in  Rockland,  Maine,  517.50 

$  10,550  U.  S.  6%  Bonds  (the  investment  , 

of  the  Herbarium  Fund),  11,520.00  ^ 

50  City  of  Boston  Bonds,  .  50,000.00 

From  George  W.  Wales,  for  the  purchase  of  Books,  200.00 

"The  Harvard  Advocate,"  for  the  purchase  of 
Books, 100.00 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  Co.,  difierence 
between  the  amount  paid  for  their  bonds,  and 
the  amount  received,  .  .   *    .  .  319.00 

Insurance  Companies,  for  damage  by  lire  to  Webb 

Estate, 5,567.01 

Stock  Account,  for  the  amount  of  University  and 
College  expenses  and  repairs,  chai^d  in  this 

year  but  pertaining  to  the  year  previous,    .  4,614.33 

-    395,501.09 

Balances,  September  1,  1870:  — 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .        .        .  3,974.78 

In  hands  of  W.   G.  Stearns,   Steward,  including 
Term  Bills  not  collected  at  that  date,  .  68,486.67 

Advancesfrom  Suffolk  National  Bank,  Aug.31, 1871,        18,472.21 

90,933.66 

$829,149.00 


i(        u 


tl      t< 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  81,  1871. 


Amount  brought  forwui-d, $829,149.00 


I 


$839,149.00 
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Tke  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property ^  as 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer's  Books^  August  31, 1871. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, «415,195.63 

United  States  Bonds,  .  .        .  S  210,950  valued  at  21 1,943.80 


Railroad  Bonds. 

Phil.,  Wil.,  and  Bait.,    . 
Ionia  and  Lansing,    . 
Baifalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg, 
Eastern  Railroad, 
Burlington  and  Missouri  Rirer, 
New  York  Central,    *. 
Old  Colony  and  Newport, 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,  . 
Peoria  and  Hannibal, 
European  and  North  American, 
Selma,  Marlon,  and  Memphis, 
Burlington,   Cedar   Rapids,  and 
Minnesota,    .        .        .        . 


$  100,000  valued  at  %  95,000.00 


72,000 
60,000 
.WjOOO 
34,000 
28,000 
20,000 
70,000 
10,000 
1,000 
5,000 

5,000 


(( 


it 


it 


(« 


(I 


•( 


(( 


u 


(• 


tt 


ti 


<< 


(( 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 
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Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River  National  Bank, 

First  (Cambridge)  National  Bank, 

Fitchburg 

Massachusetts 

Merchants' 

New  England      -  " 

Old  Boston 


60  shares. 


n 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


It 


50 
24 
12 
38 
30 
200 


(( 
(( 
(I 
It 
tt 
tt 


Railroad  Stock. 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams, 


59,520.00 
60,000.00 
48,000.00 
34,000.00 
27,000.00 
19,050.00 
70,000.00 
10,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 

5,000.00 


s 


433.570.00 


6,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,403.00 
3,000.00 
3,800.00 
3,000.00 
8,933.00 


.  50  shares, 


32,136.00 


5,000.00 


Mann&cturing  Stock. 

Amoskeag, 12  shares, 

Appleton, 5  " 

Atlantic  Mills,          .                         .  15  " 

Boston, 10  " 

Cocheco, 20  " 

Great  Falls, 11  *' 

Hamilton, 6  " 

Lawrence, 25  " 

Manchester  Print  Works,        .        .  3  " 

Massachusetts  Mills,    .                         .  7  '* 

Merrimack, 17  " 

Pacific  Mills, 41  " 

Stark       " 19  " 

SuiTolk    '*                                              .  24  " 

Tremont" 10  " 

Amount  carried  forward,  • 


12,000.00 

5,000.00 

11,980.00 

7,000.00 

7,000.00 

2,050.00 

5,000.00 

18,750.00 

3,000.00 

6,600.00 

17,000.00 

35,810.00 

18,900.00 

17,120.00 

6,800.00 


174,010.00 

$  1,271,855.33 
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4 

Amount  broaght  forward $1,271,855.33 

Annaides. 

William  Pennoyer'a, $4,444.44 

John  Glover's, 350.00 

4,794.44 

Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  207,084.80 

Sanders  Estate,  Cambridge 22,212.60 

Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge,                          .  83,387.49 

Holmes  Estate,  Cambridge 31,500.00 

Estate  on  Allen  Street,  Boston,     ....  5,000.00 

Bnssey  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham,      .  329,702.23 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,        .        .  167,066.68 

Webb        "      Washington  Street,  Boston,       .  57,273.07 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston,  ....  48,650.28 

"        "  Hawkins  Street,    "            ...  29,175.34 

Jarvis  Estate,  Baliimore, II  ,800.00 

Ward's  Island,  Boston  Harbor, ....  1,200.00 

Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,         1,000.00 

995,052.49 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  .  10,000.00 

Amount  due  from  the  Thayer  Club,    .  .  2,287.81 

Paid  on  contract  for  moving  Dane  Hall,  6,443.75 

altering  Boylston  Hall,  5,000.00 

Lawrence  Sci.  School,  8,135.75 

Holyoke  House,  Cambridge,        76,001.26 

J  107,868.57 

Balances. 

In  hands    of   George  Dexter,   Steward,  including 

Term  Bills  not  collected,       ....      45,018.85 

Observatory  account  (balance),  423.44 

Law  School      "        (      "      ),    •        •  -  698.19 

46,140.48 

$2,425,711.31 


f 


it     tt         It         it 

it    tt         tt         tt        tt 

tt    tt         tt         tt 


And  the  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds 
and  BalanceSy  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 
Principal 
8«pt  1st,  1870.  Principal  Aug.  Slst,  1871. 

$  186,608.23    Stock  Account  (so  called),     .        .        .   $  171,944.51 

74,730.61     Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  74,730.61 

5,000.00    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  5,000.00 

Israel  Mnnson  Fund,  15,000.00 

4,385.79    Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House, 4,644.06 

582.96    University  account  balance. 


271.307.59  Amounts  carried  forward,    ....        $271,319.18 

2 
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Principal 
Sept.  iBt,  1870. 

$271,307.59 


26,427.28 
26,988.00 
20,590.00 
10,000.00 

3,333.34 
34,277.13 
16,677.13 

3,568.89 
41,012.31 
20,000  00 
23,828.75 
50,000.00 
52,848.05 
22,037.93 
15,467.03 
10,030.00 
50,000.00 
15,233.95 
898.68 
30,000.00 
13,710.52 


2,288.72 

637.05 

11,159.78 

90,296..'>4 

6,202.75 
2,751.33 
4,492.70 
3,391.72 
2,372.25 
21,653.60 
10,460.71 

7,652.62 
5,860.02 
4,364.78 
2,657.^2 

20,544.08 
2,380.94 
3,564.10 
5,224.16 

22,977.26 
3,273.55 
1,542.42 

24,846.54 

$  1,018,832  12 


Principal  Aug.  dUt,  1871. 


Araoants  brought  forwanl, 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 
Alford  Professorship, 
BoylBton 
BUot 

Erving 
Fisher 


$271,319.18 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


(Jon.  Phillips's  gift). 


€t 


II 


(MathematicB), 


HoUis 

McLean 

Perkins 

Plommer 

Pope 

Rnmford 

Smith 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  . 


i< 


<i 


II 


II 


tt 


tt 


26,427.28 
26,988.00 
20,590.00 
10,000.00 

3,333.34 
34,277.13 
16,677.13 

3,568.89 
41,012.31 
20,000.00 
23,828.75 
50,000.00 
53,462.36 
22,037.93 
15,467.03 


Thomas  Lee  Fund  for  the  Horsey  Professor,  10,030.00 


II 


Class  Subscription  Fund, . 

Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, . 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted), 

Leonard  Jarvis         " 

Henry  Flynf  s  Bequest, 

Thomas  Cotton's  Gift, 

Abbot  Scholarship,  . 

Alford 

Bigelow 

Bowditch 

Browne 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 

Class  of  1814 


<i 


<i 


II 


II 


II 


(I 


(Kirklan 


II 


u 


II 


II 


II 


II 


il 


II 


II 


1815 
1817 
1835 

Graduates' 

Harris  Fellowship, 

Hollis 

Morey 

Pennoyer 

Baltonstall 

Sever 

Sewall 

Shattuck 

Story 

Oorham  Thomas 

Toppan 

Townsend 

Walcott 

B.  D.  Greene's  Bequest  for  Scholarship, 

Exhibitions, 


II 


II 


it 


tt 


II 


II 


II 


i( 


d), 


50,000.00 

16,359.75 

965.09 

30,000.00 

13,710.52 

334.11 

150.35 

2,307.86 

644.13 

11,234.51 

90,957.05 

2,389.42 

6,380.41 

2,804.65 

4,317.77 

3,442.37 

2,347.56 

22,389.13 

10,531.38 

4,212.00 

7,678.40 

5,820.87 

4,387.34 

2J04.34 

8,358.00 

22,144.99 

2,406.89 

3,677.50 

5,310.22 

23,175.28 

3,315.47 

1,656.42 

10,072.01 


N 


V 

I 

\ 


Amounts  carried  forward,        S  753.885  94  271,319.18 
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PriDcipal 
Sopfc.  Ist.  1870. 

$1,018,832.12 

1,269.80 

1,002.98 

13,749.47 

3,843.44 

7,409.94 

365.14 

19,412.96 

15,126.01 

11,358.15 

1,201.60 


Amounts  brought  forward, 
Senior  Exhibition, 
Rebecca  A.  Ferklxui  Fund, 
Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 
BoylBton  Prizes  for  Elocution,    . 
Bowdoin      **     "  Dissertations, 
HopklnB  Gift  for  "  Deturs," 
Botanic  Garden  Fund, 
Mass.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden, 
Herbarium  Fund, 
Gymnasium  Fund  (balance). 


10,325.77 

2,007.03 

65.83 

33.76 
2,750.48 
4,728.49 
2,221.28 

4,881.81 
60,000.00 
5.609.91 
4.015.45 
5.029.08 
299.32 


Principal  Aug.  Blst,  1871. 

$753,885.94  271,319.18 

.     1,303.64 

1,077.10 

.    13,865.57 

3,762.47 

7,417.54 

416.48 

.     19,225.83 

15,126.01 

.     12,415.89 


828,496.47 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


15,000.00    Dane  Professorship, 
13,837.92    BoBsey 
7,943.63    Royall 


« 


(( 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

Subscription  for  Library,  ....  10,772.63 

Bowditch  Fund,  ....  2,022.84 

Boyden          ** 70.68 

Farrar             "  ....  5,184.75 

Hall                " 14.12 

"  ....  2,659.62 

" 4,900.88 

Hollis               "  ....  2,222.15 

Homer            ** 2,067.62 

Lane               '*  ....  5,081.83 

Minot              " 63,128.13 

Saliabury       "  ....  5,365.42 

Shapleigh      " 3,698.44 

"Ward              "  ....  5,106.59 

Wales            " 359.80 


112,655.50 


15,000.00 

13,837.92 

7,943.63 


36,781.55 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

19;503.38  Jackson  Medicad  Fund,  $  19,629.51 

14,000.00  Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund,       .  14,000.00 

6,776.51  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,    7,079.29 

3,645.62  BoylBton  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  3,644.73 

1,008.66  "  "      "        "        Books,     .      1,083.20 

202.37  Last  year's  Income  of  the  Foster  Fund. 


45,436.73 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


54,916.86    General  Fund, 

BuBsey  Professorship, 
15,253.15    Farkman 


91,347,627.92 


Amounts  carried  forward,    . 


.    27,487.58 

31,429.58 

.    15,253.15 

$74,170.31    1,294,689.43 
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Principal 
Sept.  1st,  1870. 


S  1,347,627  92  Amounts  brought  forward, 

5.722.31  Hancock  Professorship, 
19,314.65  Dexter  Lectureship, 

8.747.32  Henry  Lienow  Fund, 
5,000.00  Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 
2,000.00  Winthrop  "Ward 
1,000.00  Samuel  Hoar 
1,000.00  Abraham  W.  Fuller 
1,000.00  Caroline  Merrlam 

18.700.39  Jackson  Foundation,  . 

5.487.33  Clapp,  Pomeroy,  and  Andrews  Fuiidii,  5,487.33 
2,000.00  J.  Henry  Kendall  Fund,  .  2,000.00 
2,000.00  Nancy  Kendcdl          "  2,000.00 

867.94  Lewis  Gh>tad  ''      .        .        .        867.94 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  **  1,000.00 


it 


it 


II 


II 


Principal  Aug.  Slut,  1871. 

$74,170.31    1,294,689.43 

5,722.31 
19,314.65 

8,747  32 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1 ,000.00 

1,000.00 
18,700.39 


\ 


148,010.25 


LAWRENCE   SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

34,387.24    Professorship  of  Engineering,                 .  36,959.21 

2,306.77    Professorship  of  Chemistry,        .        .  2,724.29 

50,000.00    James  Lawrence  Fund,    .               .  50,000.00 

57,832.31     Abbott  Lawrence   "  58,606.12 

51,750.00  .  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,     .  51,750.00 


200,039.62 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

104,292.13    Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .104,29213 

20,000.00    James  Hayward  "  20,000.00 

14,473.80    Sears  "  .    15,008.60 

11,993.84     Quincy  "  12,880.18 

Anonymous  Observatory  Fund  (at  present 

charged  with  an  annuity),  .  10,000.00 


162,180.91 


FUNDS   FOR   THE   ERECTION   OF  AN 
ALUMNI  UALL. 


20,000.00    Charles  Sanders  Gift, 
28,860.67  "  "  Bequest, 

6,751.15    Gift  of  Class  of  1807, 


20,000.00 

80,993.47 

7,2.50.06 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

410,1 91 .68    Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof, }  to  Bussey 

Institution,  i  to  Law  School,  and  ^  to 

Divinity  School),         ....  410,709.18 

75,076.94    Bussey  Institution,  accumulated  income,  58,453.10 

17,844.76    Oray  Fund  for  Engrayings, .        .        .    19,560.23 

24,408.00    Gh>re  Annuity  Fund,        ...         1 9,553.42 


$2,351,637.15 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


58,243.53 


^ 


$508,275.93    1,863,163.74 
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Prlnelpal 

8cpt.  Irt,  1870  Principftl  Ang.  Slut,  1871. 

$2,351,637.15  Amounts  broug^ht  forward,    .       $508,275.93   1,863,163.74 

6,042.00    Mary    Osgood    Fand    (at    present 

charged  with  an  Annuity),      .  6,128.50 

1,118.57    Gospel  Church  Fund,  1.201.23 

3,020.48    John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law 

School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 

School,  in  turn),         ....  3,020.48 

2,629.03    For  payment  of  Mortgage  on  Marsh  Land,  2,523.33 

2.091.32    Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (bal.  due),      .        .  2,082.76 

630.60    Exchan^re  Account,    ....  614.58 

Suffolk  National  Bank  (bal.  due),          .  18,472  21 

542,319.02 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,418.18    Daniel  Williams  Fund,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,.        .  .     15,552.61 
4,645.44    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass.,  4,675.94 

20,228.55 


$  2,387,232.77  $  2,425,71 1.31 


Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  31st,  1871,  as  above,      $2,425,711.31 
"       "       September  1st,  1870,    "  2,387,232.77 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of $  38,478. .')4 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  which  appear  both 

at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,      ....  $  707.24 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds, 17,000.00 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .  .  4,286.02 

Advances  from  Suffolk  National  Bank,  .  18,472.21 

$40,465.47 
Deduct  balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have  been  used 

this  year 1 ,986.93 

$38,478  54 


Net  increase  of  old  Funds  as  above  stated,  ....     $  707.24 
"        "        '*  newlv  established  Funds,  .         .         4,286.02 


Total, 4,993.26 

Deduct  balances  which  have  been  used  as  above  stated,  .         1,986  93 


Showing  net  accumulation  of  the  Funds,  besides  gifts  and 

advances,  as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table,  .  $  3,006,33 
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Statement  showing'  the  Changes  in  the 


Increase  of  Fonds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the 
being  the  excess  of  income  over  payments  towards  the  special 
Funds. 

Abbot  Scholarship, 
Alford 
Bigelow 
Bowditch 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 
1814 


end  of 
objects 


(( 


(( 


f( 


it 


ti 


it 


t* 


u 


tt 


ti 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1817 
Morey 
Saltonstall 
Sever 
Shattnck 
Story 
Thomas 
Toppan 
Townsend 
Waloott 
Graduates 

Benj.  D.  Qreene's  Bequest  for  Scholarship, 
Harris  Fellowship,    . 
Rebeoca  A.  Perklxis  Fund, 
Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 
Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 
Hopklxis  Gift  for  "Deters,' 
Exhibitions,  . 
Senior  Exhibition, 
HoUis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 
Paul  Dudley  Fund, 
Herbarium  Fund,  . 
Subscription  for  Library,   . 
Bowditoh  Library  Fund, 
Boyden 


>» 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


(I 


tt 


Hollis 

Lane 

Minot 

Wales 

"Ward 

Qolnoy  Observatory  Fund, 


<i 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


i« 


tt 


ft 


tt 


Professorship  of  Engineering, 

'*   Chemistry, 
Abbott  Lai^vrence  Fund, 
Ruxnford  Fund, 
Jaokson  Medical  Fund, 
Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Books, 
Bussey  Trust, 

Amount  carried  forward. 


the  year, 
of  those 

$19.14 

7.08 

74.73 

660.51 

177.66 

53.32 

50.65 

25.78 

22.56 

46.42 

1,600.91 

25.95 

113.40 

86.06 

198.02 

41.92 

735.53 

114.00 

70.67 

74.12 

7.60 

116.10 

51.34 

184.89 

33.84 

1,125.80 

66.41 

1,057.74 

446.86 

15.81 

4.85 

172.39 

.87 

200.02 

3,128.13 

60.48 

77.51 

886.34 

534.80 

2,571.97 

417.52 

773.81 

614.31 

126.13 

302.78 

74.54 

517.50 


$17,768.77 


( 
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Funds  during  the  year  1870-71. 

Decrease  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
being  the  excess  of  payments  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Funds  over  in- 
come receiyed. 

Pennoyer  Scholarship, . 

Class  of  1815  Scholanship, 
"       "    1835 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, . 

Botanic  Garden  Fund, 

Haven  Library  Fund, 

HaU 

Salisbury  " 

Shapleigh  " 

Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes, 

Bossey  Institution  Fund, 

Fund  to  pay  Mortgage  on  Marsh, 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,    . 

Exchange  Account, 


it 


$39.15 

174.93 

24.69 

80.97 

187.13 

90.86 

19.64 

244.49 

317.01 

.89 

16,623.84 

105.70 

8.56 

16.02 


Decrease  of  the  Gore  Annuity  Fund,  being  the  amount 
used  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  account  of  building  Gore 

Hall, 

Reductions  of  consolidated  Funds,  caused  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  separate  Funds. 

Stock  Account, 15,451.11 

Exhibitions  Fund 14,959.42 

Divinity  School  Fund, 2^*^*^^'^^ 

Balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have  been  used  this  year. 

University  Account, 582.96 

Gymnasium, 1.201.60 

Income  of  Foster  Fund  for  Medical  Students,  .  202.37 

Charged  off  to  Stock  Account. 

The  amount  of  University  and  College  Expenses 
and  Repairs  paid  in  this  year  but  pertaining  to  the 
year  previous,  ^ 


17,933.88 


5,082.72 


57,839.81 


1,986.93 


4,614  33 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$87,457.67 
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Statement  shovnng  the  Changes  in  the 


Amount  broug^ht  forward, 
Charles  Sanders  Bequest, 
Gift  of  Class  of  1807, 
Gray  Fund  for  Engravings, 
Gospel  Church  Fund, 
Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund, 
Gore  Annuity 
Mary  Osgood 
Daniel  Williams 
Sarah  Winslow 


$17,768.77 

2,132.80 

498.91 

1,715.47 

82.66 

258.27 

328.14 

86..50 

134.43 

30.50 


Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  yenr. 

Henry  Flynfs  Bequest, 

Thomas  Cotton's  Gift, 

Eliza  Farrar  Fund, 

Sidney  Homer  Fund, 

Bossey  Professorship  of  Divinity, 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  amount  taken  from  the 
Gore  Annuity  Fund  to  pay  the  balance  due  on  account 
of  building  Gore  Hall, 

And  by  amount  received  from  Bonds  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad  Co.,  —  more  than  cost  of  same, 

New  separate  Funds  created  by  withdrawing  the  several 
amounts  from  consolidated  Funds  in  which  they  had 
been  merged. 

Israel  Munson  Fund,    '\ 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest,  >  From  Stock  Account. 

Thomas  Cotton's  Gift,  ) 


23.00 

10.35 

184.75 

67.62 

4,000.30 


5,082.72 
319.00 


15,000.00 
311.11 
140.00 


Browne  Scholarship,  ^  (   2,389  42 

HoUis  "  [^  From  Exhibitions  Fund.     }    4,212  00 

Sewall  "  )  (  8,358  00 


22,936.45 


4,286  02 


5,401.72 


15,451.11 


Bussey  Professorship  of  Divinity. 

From  the  General  Fund  of  the  Divinity  School, 


14,959.42 
27,429.28 


\ 


$  90,464.00 


> 
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Funds  during  the  year  1870-71. 

Amount  brought  forward,       ....  $  87,457.67 


Balance, 

Which  is  the  net  accumulation  of  the  University  property 
apart  from  gifts  and  advances  from  Suffolk  National  Bank,         3,006.33 


$  90,464.00 


k     • 
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The  following  tables  are  not  balanced  accoants,  and  are  not  found,  in  their 
present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some 
detail  the  resources  and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University. 
The  income  of  every  fund  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these  tables,  and 
also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  fund,  in  case  that 
sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to 
which  the  income  of  a  fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example,  —  and  the  exact  income  of  the  fund  has  been  so  appropriated,  no  separate 
mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular  payment 
is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading. 


Table  No.  I. 

« 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  unappropriated  fund  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $12,693.00 

«<       **   "   Israel  Monson  Fund,     ....       1,108.50 
(«       tt    tt    Jnsurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,  5,522.60 

«       «    «    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  369.50 

«       "    «   Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund,      .  324.12 

$20,017.72 

Fractional  balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income 

among  the  Funds, 123.65 

From  Resident  Graduates  and  others  for  use  of  the  Library,    .        .  55.00 

For  care  of  Sarah  Winslow's  Fund, 5.70 

From  City  of  Cambridge  for  damage  done  in  laying  sewer,  .  .  450.00 
From  Steward,  a  balance  in  his  hands  to  the  credit  of  the 

old  University  Lecture  account,        .......  44.25 

From  Stock  account  for  six  months'  salary  of  Supt.  of 

Buildings,  in  1869-70, 750.00 


PAYMENTS. 

Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising  meetings  and  elections. 
Printing  President's  Annual  Report,  . 

Treasurer's       "  "  .        .        . 

"       other  reports, 

Paid  expert  for  examining  the  Treasurer's  books, 
by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers, 


Office  Expenses. 

President's, 

Treasurer's  (caused  in  part  by  6rc),    . 
Steward's 


Amount  carried  forward,    . 


$21,446.32 

$  130.47 

218.41 

163.65 

50.29 

10.00 

$572.82 

471.85 

363.91 

163.16 

998.92 

• 

$1,571.74 

\ 
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Table  L,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $1,571.74 

Salaries. 

President, $5,000.00 

Treasurer, 3,000.00 

)                                     Secretary  of  Board  of  Overseers,      ....  60.00 

Stewards, 2,833.33 

Assistant  Steward,  part  of  year,      ....  416.67 

Steward's  Assistant,  "      "         ....  400.00 

*                                       Secretary  at  Cambridge, 1,500.00 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Cambridge,       .        .  1,000.00 
For  keeping  Treasurer's  books,  and  copying  records 

and  other  papers, 1,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings,  i  ^ix  months,  1869 -70,  750.00 

^                                   *•      I  the  year  1870-71,  1,500.00 

18,260.00 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 2,476.53 

Printing, 161.75 

Incidentals, 56.50 

Use  of  room.  No.  50  State  St.,  for  College  meetings,  70.00 

Watering  Streets  in  Cambridge,      ....  100.00 

New  plan  of  College  Lands,        ....  357.00 

J                                   City  of  Cambridge,  assessment  for  sidewalk,   .  278  01 

Watchman  in  vacation, 200.00 

Rent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Asst.  Sec- 

^                                          retary  at  Cambridge,  for  which  no  rent  is  re- 
ceived,    250.00 

Repairs  on  the  President's  House,       .                .  65.85 

4,015.64 

$23,847.38 
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Table  No.  II. 

THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Terra  Bills. 

Instruction $89,812.50 

Rents  (in  part), 19,590.03 

Special  repairs, 557.23 

Advanced  standing 112.50 

Diplomas, 387.50 

S 1 10.459.76 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 169.14 

Alford, 47.08 

Bigelow, 824.71 

Bowditoh.    Interest,     .  .SI  ,500.00 

From  special  investment,  4,660.51 

6,160.51 

Class  of  1802.    Interest, .  58.00 

From  special  investment,      389.66 

447,66 

Class  of  1814, 203.32 

"      1815  (Kirkland),  332.00 

"      1817 250.65 

"      1835, 175.31 

Graduates'.    Interest,  122.20 

From  special  investment,   1,013.33 

1,135.53 

Harris  Fellowship,  773.05 

Morey 528.40 

Pennoyer.    Interest,  104.61 

Annuity,   ....     176.24 

280.85 

Saltonstall 322.56 

Sever, 196.42 

Shattuck.    Interest,  ....     1,000.91 

From  special  investment,  1,800.00 

^ —  2,800.91 

Story, 175.95 

Gorham  Thomas 263.40 

Toppan, 386.06 

Townsend, 1,698.02 

"Walcott, 241.92 

Benjamin  D.  Greene,       ....  114.00 

17  527.45 

Received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  •        .         3,600.00 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds,  interest  on. 

"Exhibitions," 1,836.16 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 93.84 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .      $  1,930.00  S  131,587.21 


} 


I 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  broDght  forward, .  .     $  1,930.00$  131,587.21 

Rebecca  A.  Perkina  Fund,    ....        74.12 

John  Glover'B  Annuity,       ....  16.67 

Rent  of  Ward's  Island, 50.00 

2,070.79 

Prize  Funds,  interest  on. 

ThomaB  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,  .  1,016.10 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylaton  Prizes  for  Elocution,   284.03 
Jamea  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  547.60 

Edward  Hopkina  Gift  for  "  Deturs."  296.94 

2,144.67 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Interest  on  the  Alford  Professorship  Fund,  .        .        .1 ,953.00 

Boylaton      "             "          .        .  1,994.42 

Eliot                "               "...  1,521.60 

Jonathan  Phillipa'a   addition  to  the 

Eliot  Fund, 600.00 

Ervlng  Professorship  Fund,  .  246.34 

Piaher           *'             "          .        .  2,533.08 

Heraey         '*             "       .       .       .  1,232.44 

Hollla            "     (Mathematics),  263.74 

Moliean        " 3,030.81 

Perkina         "          ....  1,478.00 

Plummer      " 1,760.95 

Pope              "          ....  3,695.00 

Rnmford       *' 4,114.31 

Smith            *'         ....  1,628.60 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  .  1,143.00 

Thomaa  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.,  979.00 

Claaa  Subacrlption  Fund,  3,695.00 

Henry  Flynt                "...  28.00 

Thomaa  Cotton           "  10.35 

Hollia  Prof,  of  Divinity  (accumulating),  1,125.80 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  66.41 

33,094.85 

Botanic  Garden. 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, .                .  178.32 

"       "  investment  of  the  Garden  Fund,  .        .    1,011.51 

"       "  the  Massachusetts  Fund,   .  1,117.81 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 1,000.00 

3,307.64 

Herbarium.    Interest  on  investment  of  Fund,        ....  1,957.74 

Gymnasiam. 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, ....  88.80 

Receipts  from  Professional  Students,       .        .  302.00 

390.80 

Interest  on  Jonathan  Phillipa'a  Unrestricted  Fund,  .  2,217.00 

Leonard  Jarria'a  Unrestricted  Bequest,         ....  1,148.03 

Amount  carried  forward, $177,918.73 
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Tablb  II^  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  broQght  forward »      ....  $177,918.73 

Sundries. 

Few  rents,  Appleton  Chapel,        ....  $  546.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,               .  395.00 

Catalogues  sold, 208.00 

Grass  sold, 50.00 

Anonymous  Gift,  to  be  applied  toward  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  of  the  year,         ....  8,363.25 

From  Stock  Account,  for  labor,  &c.,  in  1869-70,        3,740.83 

13,303.08 

$191,221.81 
PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Bigelow, 749.98 

Bowditch, 5,500.00 

Clasaofl814, 150.00 

"      1815  (Kirklaad) 506.93 

"      1817, 200.00 

"      1835 200.00 

Gradaates, 400.00 

Harris  Fellowship, 702.38 

Morey 502.62 

Pennoyer, 320.00 

Saltonstall, 300.00 

Sever 150.00 

Shattnok, 1,200.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, 3,600.00 

Oorham  Thomas, 150.00 

Toppan 300.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

$16,971.91 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries. 

From  the  "Exhibitions  "Fund,       ....      1,717.94 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 60.00 

1,777.94 

Prizes. 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 200.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  ....  365.00 

Bowdoin     "       **  Dissertations,  540.00 

Hopkins  "Deturs," 245.60 

1,350.60 

Salaries  for  Instruction, 88,099.82 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 23,918.56 

On  account  of  Contract  for  altering  Boylston  Hall,     ....      5,000.00 

Amount  carried  forward, $137,118.83 


V 


* 
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TaBLK    II.,    CONTINUED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  bronght  forward,        ....        $137,118.83 
Botanic  Ganlen,  for  Labor,  Repairs,  and  Materials,  3,494.77 

Herbarium,  «  «  «  ....         90000 

Gymnasium,  Salary  of  Superintendent  and  Assistants,   .       S  1,020.00 

Repairs  and  Sundries, 275.97 

Gas  and  Water  rates,                         .  111.96 

Fuel, 121.05 

Apparatus, 210.25 

1,739.23 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 121.02 

Blowing  Organ, 60.00 

Books,  for  Examinations, 1 59.65 

Binding, 20.25 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  Buildings  (18  mos.),         4,651.61 

Commencement  expenses. 

Dinner, S  1,700.00 

Music,  1870, 156.00 

"       1871, 150.00 

Police, 12.00 

2,018.00 

Class  Day,  Music, 90.00 

College  Yard  expenses. 

Labor  (18  mos.),        ....    4,053.46 

Shrubs  and  Manure,  1,160.17 

Grass  seed, 63.65 

Tools, 47.90 

5,325.18 

Diplomas, 205.96 

Fuel, 2,259.84 

Furniture, 452.75 

Freight, 52.44 

Gas, 1,344.63 

Incidental, 120.24 

Janitors, 2,021.00 

Maps  and  Globe, 132.75 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  Churches,   .                 .  1,174.50 

Printing, 1,751.17 

Professor  Cooke  (Expenses  in  his  Department),  1,200.00 

"         Lovering,      "          "               "  800.00 
Rent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  houses  by  Instruc- 
tors, for  which  no  rent  is  received,    .  4,604.17 
Services  of  Proctors  at  Examinations,    .  960.57 

"       "  Undergraduates,        ....  880.00 

Stationery  and  Postage  (Dean's  office),  .  397.72 

Water  rates, 240.00 

31,043.45 

Total,  $174,296.28 
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Table  No.  III. 
THE  LIBRARY. 


RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Subscription  for  Libniry, 

6  763.07 

Nathaniel  L  Bowditoh  Fund, 

14832 

i 

Uriah  A.  Boyden 

(1 

•        •        •        • 

4.85 

BlizaFarrar 

.        *        • 

184.75 

Jonathan  P.  Hall 

•        •        •        • 

2.50 

Horace  A.  Haven 

.        .        • 

203.26 

' 

1 

George  Ha3rward 

.                  .                 •                 • 

349.44 

Thomas  HoUis 

•                 •                  • 

164.15 

^ 

Sidney  Homer 

<< 

•                 .                 •                 • 

67.62 

Frederick  A.  Lane 

(i 

♦                 •                  • 

360.77 

Charlea  Minot 

l« 

.                 •                 •                 • 

4,210.00 

Stephen  Salisbury 

II 

.                 •                 • 

414.57 

Samuel  Shapleigh 

II 

.                 •                 .                 • 

296.74 

Thomas  W.  Ward 

(I 

... 

371.65 

$7,541.69 

liift  from  George  W.  Wales,      .... 

200.00 

"     "     "  Harvard  Advocate," 

.     100.00 

300.00 

Received  of  Thomas  W.  Ward  to  pay  for  binding 

Books  given  by  him. 

Said  bill  having  been  paid 

« 

by  the  Steward  and  chai^  in  last  year's  account, 

•                  • 

81  45 

J 

From  Stock  Account  for  cleaning,  Ac.  in  1869-70,  . 

•                   • 

129.50 

$  8,046.64 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Books  from  Subscription  Fund,       ....  $316.21 

Bowditoh      " 132.51 

Hall                 "           ....  22.14 

Haven            " 294.12 

Hay  ward      "          ....  177.05 

Hollia             " 163.28 

Ifcane               "          ....  160.75 

Minot            " 1,081.87 

Salisbury      '* 659.06 

Shapleigh      " 61375 

W'ard             " 294.14 

GiftofGeorge  W.Wales,   .  139.52 

"    "  "Harvard  Advocate,"  .  100.00 

$4,154  40 

Salaries  and  Wages, 11,055.32 

Binding, S74.76 

Stationery  and  Postage, 198.42 

Fuel, *68.20 

Repairs,  &c 28.50 

Freight, 122.38 

Cleaning. 364.41 


I 


1 


$17,009.14 
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Table  No.  IV. 


DIVINITY    SCHOOL. 


RECEIPTS. 


} 


) 


Interest  on  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fand, 

Benjamin  Boasey  Professorship  Fund, 
Parkman  Professorship  Fund, 
John  Hanoock  Professorship  Fund, 
Samuel  Dexter  Fond, 
Henry  Idenow     "... 
Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 
"Winthrop  "Ward 
Samuel  Hoar  " 

Abraham  W.  Fuller    '' 
Caroline  Merriam       " 


$2,031.33 

2,027.02 

1,127.20 

422.88 

1,427.3.5 

646.43 

369.50 

147.80 

73.90 

73.90 

73.90 


$8,421  21 


Beneficiary  Funds,  interest  on. 

Jackson  Foundation, 1,382.00 


Clapp,  Pomeroy,  and  Andrews  Fund, 
J.  Henry  Kendall  Fund, 
Nancy  Kendall 
Ifeii^is  Gould 
Adama  Ayer 
John  Foster  Fund,  income  for  Dinnity  students 
every  third  year,  . 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 

"  Rents, 


405.51 

147.80 

147.80 

64.14 

67.76 

223.21 


2,438.22 


1,680.80 
1,915.94 


Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (\  of  net  income  for  use  of  this 
School), 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $  13,950.00 

UniTcrsity  Lectures, 95,00 

Beneficiaries  and  Services  of  Students,  .      2,195.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 1,222.65 

Furniture, 73.95 

....       3o9.00 

300.00 

6.72 

•        .        .        .        .         ^O^.dO 

189.85 

114.31 

41.97 

2.75 

22.92 


3,596.74 

8,430.81 
$  22,886  98 


Care  of  Rooms  and  Cleaning, 
Books,         .... 


Advertising  and  Printing,  . 

Fuel 

Gas, 

Stationery  and  Postage, . 

Incidentals, 

Water  rates,    . 


$  18,886.68 
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Table  No.  V. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Nathan  Dane  Fund, $1,108.50 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship  Fund,  .  1,022.62 

Isaac  Royall  Fund, 587.03 

$2,718.15 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (J  of  net  income  for  use  of  this 

School), 8,430.81 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 13,524.96 

An  unused  balance  of  income  of  the  John  Foster  fund  in  1862,  98.93 

For  Books  sold, 138  00 

"   Loans  repaid, 51.50 

$24,962.35 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $  14,800.00 

Librarian, 1,000.00 

Janitors, 424.05 

Advertising, 886.92 

Books, 2,719.62 

Binding, 719.69 

Cleaning, 405.92 

Diplomas, 48.69 

Fuel ....  319.75 

Furniture,    ...                ....  163.10 

Gas,          ...                273.80 

Furnace, 207.00 

Step  Ladders  for  Librarj, 42.00 

Printing, 571.88 

Prizes, 270.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 2,269.03 

Stationery  and  Postage, 172.45 

Tuition  remitted, 341.64 

Water  rates, 25.00 

$25,660.54 


4 
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Table   No.  VI. 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

^  Jackson  Medical  Fund, $1,350.80 

Fund  for  Warren  Anatomical  Museum 500.78 

Ward  Nioholaa  Boylaton  Fund  for  Medical  Prizen,    .  269.41 

Books,       .  74.54 

^  George  C.  Shattnok  Fund.    Interest,     .  $201.00 

From  special  investment,         1,020.00 

1,221.00 

$3,416.53 
PAYMENTS. 

Last  year's  income  of  the  Jackson  Medical  Fund  paid  to 

C.  F.  Swan, $1,224.67 

On  account  of  Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Current  expenses  of, 198.00 

On  account  of  Boylaton  Medical  Prizes. 

Advertising, $120.30 

Prize, 150.00 

270.30 

Income  of  the  George  C.  Shattnok  Fund. 

Paid  to  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  .        .  .  1,221.00 

Income  of  the  John  Foster  Fund. 

^  Paid  Medical  Students, 202.37 

$3,116.34 


i 
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Table  No.  VII. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Professorship  of  Engineering. 

Interest  on  the  Fund  of  this  Professorship,               .  S  3,541.22 

Elalf  the  income  of  the  Jamea  Lawrence  Fund,  1,681.88 

Term  Bills,  for  Instrnction, 2,775.00 

"        '*      "  "  Mining  School, .  500.02 

$7,498.12 

Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

Interest  on  the  Fund  of  this  Professorship,       .  170.47 

Half  the  income  of  the  James  Lawrence  Fund,     1,681.87 

Term  Bills,  for  Instrnction, ...      $  1,249.98 

"        "      "  "         Mining  School,      391.75 

"  Apparatus,  146.97 

1,788.70 

3,641.04 

Abbott  Lawrence  Fond,  interest  on,     ...       .  4,273.81 

Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,  interest  on,     .  3,500.00 

$18,912.97 
PAYMENTS. 

Professorship  of  Enj^ineering. 

Salaries  for  Instruction,    .        .        .        .        .        .  $4,253.84 

Advertising, 38.89 

Apparatus, 23.40 

Books, 37.05 

Fuel ^       ....  11200 

Stationery  and  Printing?, 16.33 

Cleaning 12.65 

Janitor, 163.45 

Repairs, 18.54 

Temporary  Observatory,       ....  250.00 

$4,926.15 

Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

Salaries  for  In stniction, 1,094.86 

Advertising, 38.89 

Apparatus,                 239.27 

Books, 108.62 

Chemicals, 239.14 

Fuel, 264.00 

Gas. 160  58 

Stationery  and  Printing, 28.74                                          \ 

Cleaning, 18.85                                            ^ 

Janitor, 899.05 

Kepairs, 131.52 

3,223.52 

Paid  the  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology, .^,500.00 

'•    Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  .  3,500.00 

$15,149  67 


J 
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Table   No.  VIII. 

OBSERVATORY, 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Fnnds. 

>^                                  Edward  B.  Phillipa  Fund,  .5  7,707.20 

*  James  Ha3rward          "  ....         1,478.00 

David  Sears                  "  ....     1,069.61 

Josiah  Quinoy  "  .  •  886.34 

*  $11,141.15 

From  former  appropriations  of  incnmo  from  the  Bdward  B. 
Phillips  Fand,  for  the  parc1ia<e  of  Instruments,  481.11 

$11,622.26 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $8,200.00 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Observatory,         ....  112.78 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Professor  Winlock,  for 

-which  no  rent  is  received, 600.00 

Freight, 34.15 

Gas, 33.83 

r   ■*                        Instruments  and  Apparatus, 1,510.80 

^                            Repairs, 124.00 

Carpet, 9.00 

$10,624.56 
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Table   No.  IX. 

BUSSEY   INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bnssey  Trast,  i  net  income, $16,861.60 

Interest  on  accumulated  fund,      ....  5,548.18 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul- 
ture, annual  gift.     (6  mos.)  .         .         .        .'        .       1,500.00 
Hplyoke  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  for  damage  to  Cottage 

by  fire, 32.50 

$23,942  28 

PAYMENTS. 

For  acconnt  of  New  Buildinjr, $28,157.13 

"       •*     "     Glass  Houses 2,402.00 

Salaries  (part  of  year), 6,666.67 

Repairs  on  Farm  Buildings, 765.28 

Platform  Scale  for  Bam, 257.98 

Insurance, 141.00 

Advertising 948.56 

Appropriation  for  Agricultural  Experiments, .        .  500.00 

Interest  charged  on  amounts  paid  on  account  of  New 

Building, 725.00 

Registering  Indenture  with  Thomas  Motlev,  .  2.50 

$40,566.12 
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Table  No.  X. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

Btisaey  Trust. 

Income  from  Real  Estate, $34,490.47 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 5,957.75 

Sale  of  title  to  land  in  Rockland,  Maine  (carried  to  principal^,  517.50 

$40,965.72 

Payments. 

Annuities, $6,725.00 

^  the  remaining  income  to  Bnssey  Institution,  16,861.60 

\    "         "  "        "   Divinity  School,  8.430.81 

i     "         "  "        "   Law  School, ....  8,430.81 

$40,448.22 


1 
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Table  X.,  continued. 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings. 

Receipts. 

Income  from  Special  Investment, $  1,034.19 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 210.23 

From  sdle  of  Catalogues,  ...  471.05 

$1,715.47 

Qore  Annuity  Fund 

lieceipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, 1,428.14 

•   Payments. 

Annuity, 1,200.00 

Stock  Acct  for  bal.  of  amoant  paid  for  btdlding  Gore  Hall,     5,082.72 

6,282.72 

Mary  Osgood  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, 446.50 

Payments. 
Annuities, 360.00 

Daniel  "Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, 1,139.40 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Fond  Indians, 334.98 

"         "  Marshpee  " 669.99 

1,004.97 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, 343.30 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 1 53.55 

Teacher  at  "  " 153.55 

Commission  on  Income  credited  to  University,     .        .  5.70 

312.80 


Charles  Sanders  Bequest,  interest  (accumulating),     .  2,132.80 

Gift  of  Class  of  1807,  "  <'  .        .        .  498.91 

Oospel  Church  Fund,  "  "  ...  82.66 
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Certificate  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
of  Harvard  CoUege,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accs  unts  of  the 
Treasurer,  entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College  to  examine  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1871,  have  examined  from  pages  342  to  355,  and  pages 
2  to  33,  all  inclusive  in  Cash  Books,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mort- 
gages, certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received 
by  him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession, 
or  are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or  notes, 
and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  Col- 
lege. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities 
invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments  are 
judiciously  made  and  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys  ex- 
pended by  the  Treasurer,  or  in  any  way  charged  to  the  College,  are  well  vouched ; 
such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved  by  regular 
vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  employed  an  accountant  who  has  certified  that  all  the 
entries  for  said  year  are  duly  transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts 
there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  )        Commtttee 

N.  THAYER,  )   of  Corporation. 


J    INGERSOLL  BOWDITCH, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
CHARLES  E.  GUILD, 
EDWARD  BANGS, 
L  S.  WHEELER, 


Committee 
of  Ooerseers. 


Boston,  November  1,  1871. 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1871-72. 


To   THE   BOABD   OF  OyERSEBBS  :  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1871-72,  namely,  from  September  28,  1871,  to  Sep- 
tember 26, 1872. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Wn^LiAH  A.  Eterbtt,  Librarian  of  the  Law  School,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 29, 1871. 

James  Fbeekan  Clabke,  non-resident  Professor  in  the  Divinity 
School,  resigned  September  %9, 1871. 

William  6.  Hale,  Proctor,  resigned  October  10, 1871. 

William  C.  Simmons,  Proctor,  resigned  October  10, 1871. 

Nathan  G.  Keep,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  and  Dean  of 
the  Dental  Faculty,  resigned  November  13,  1871. 

Geobge  Dexteb,  Steward,  resigned  November  27, 1871. 

Henbt  Gannett,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  resigned  December 
11, 1871,  resignation  to  date  from  September  1, 1871. 

Edwabd  Buboess,  Proctor,  resigned  February  12, 1872. 

Edwabd  B.  Dalton,  Instructor  in  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Med- 
ical School,  resigned  April  8, 1872. 

Edwabd  H.  Glabke,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  resigned  April 
8, 1872. 

Nathaniel  Holmes,  Boyall  Professor  of  Law,  resigned  May  6, 
1872,  resignation  to  take  effect  September  1, 1872. 

Fbancis  Pabkman,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  resigned  May  20, 
1872,  resignation  to  take  effect  June  1,  1872. 

John  B.  Dennett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 

William  G.  Fablow,  Assistant  in  Botany, 

Thomas  S.  Pebbt,  Tutor  in  Modem  Languages, 

James  Babb  Ames,  Tutor  in  Modem  Languages, 

Joseph  D.  Bbannan,  Instractor  in  German, 


BoBEBT  S.  MoRisoN,  Proctor, 

Fbanois  6.  Pbabodt,  Proctor, 

Geoboe  H.  Adams,  Proctor, 

resigned  July  10, 18T2,  their  resignations  to  take  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year. 

Abbaham  W.  Stevens,  Librarian  of  the  Law   School,  resigned 
August  7, 1872. 

Chables  F.  Hoffman,  Professor  of  Topographical  Engineering,  re- 
signed August  7, 1872. 

James  Jennison,  Tutor  in  Elocution,  resigned  September  24,  1872. 

Ellis  Petebson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 24, 1872. 

RiCHABD  M.  Hodges,  Adjunct  Professor  in  the  Medical  School,  re- 
signed September  24,  1872. 

The  number  of  resignations  during  the  year  was  un- 
usually large.  Professor  Edward  H.  Clarke  resigned 
on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  work  as  a  practitioner, 
after  rendering  inestimable  service  to  the  Medical 
School  during  the  long  period  of  seventeen  years.  As 
the  Medical  School  has  but  a  very  small  endowment, 
the  compensation  of  its  teachers  has  always  been  very 
small,  so  that  a  practising  physician  who  has  won  a 
high  place  in  his  profession  cannot  hold  a  professor- 
ship without  making  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice 
every  year.  To  meet  this  serious  difficulty  the  School 
relies  in  great  measure  upon  certain  honorable  sen- 
timents which  distinguish  the  highest  ranks  of  the 
medical  profession,  such  as  the  love  of  teaching,  the 
liking  for  intercourse  and  influence  with  young  men, 
and  the  sense  of  duty  to  their  profession  as  a  liberal, 
scientific,  and  humane  vocation.  Dr.  Clarke's  loss  was 
somewhat  broken  to  the  School,  because  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  given  a  part  of  the  work  of 
his  department  into  the  hands  of  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor. 

Professor  Nathaniel  Holmes  resigned  the  Royall 
Professorship  of  Law  after  an  assiduous  and  faithful 
service  of  four  years.  The  professorship  has  not  yet 
been  filled. 


Dr.  N.  C.  Keep  gave  up  the  charge  of  the  Dental 
School  on  account  of  failing  health.  Both  as  Dean 
and  as  Professor  he  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  this  department  of  the  University 
upon  a  creditable  basis. 

Dr.  Bichard  M.  Hodges  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Medical  School  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  his  pro- 
fessional engagements.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  School  as  Demonstrator,  Instructor,  and  Adjunct 
Professor  for  nineteen  years,  and  the  Corporation  re- 
gretted extremely  to  lose  his  devoted  and  acceptable 
services. 

Mr.  George  Dexter  found  the  duties  of  the  Steward- 
ship wearing  and  uncongenial,  and  resigned  them  after 
a  service  of  fourteen  months.  These  months,  however, 
saw  many  excellent  changes  made  in  the  work  and 
methods  of  the  Steward's  office,  and  the  Corporation 
felt  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Dexter  for  the  zeal  and 
energy  with  which  he  conducted  the  office' during  a 
critical  period  of  growth  and  change. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mr.  James  Jennison  resigned 
the  Tutorship  of  Elocution,  which  he  had  held  for 
twenty-one  years.  It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  regret 
to  the  Corporation  that  they  could  not  recognize  his 
long  and  devoted  services  by  offering  him  a  position 
better  suited  to  his  years  and  his  attainments. 

APPOINTMENTS* 

(UNUMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR). 

Gborge  Derbt,  to  be  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Medical  School 
for  the  term  of  five  years  from  September  1, 1871,  October 
19,  1871. 

Jambs  C.  White,  to  be  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  Medical 
School  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  September  1,  1871, 
October  19, 1871. 

Henrt  W.  Williams,  to  be  Professor  of  Opthalmology  in  the  Med- 
ical School  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  September  1, 1871, 
October  19, 1871. 

*  In  these  lists  the  dates  are  the  dates  of  appointmeot  by  the  Pxesident  and 
Fellows. 
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JoHK  E.  Ttleb,  to  be  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  in  the  Medical 

School  for  the  term  of  five  years  from  September  1, 1871, 

October  19, 1871. 
Thomas  Hekdebson  Chandler,  to  be  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Dentistry,  November  13, 1871. 
EzBA  Abbot,  to  be  Bnssey  Professor  of  New  Testament  Criticism 

and  Interpretation,  Febraary  12,  1872. 
Chables  Spbague  Sabgent,  to  be  Professor  of  Horticulture,  May 

22, 1872. 
Fbedebick  Henbt  Hedge,  to  be  Professor  of  German,  June  19, 

1872. 


Edwabd  William  Hoopeb,  to  be  Steward  from  and  after  January 
1, 1872,  December  18, 1871. 


Bennett  Hubbabd  Nash,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Italian  and 
Spanish,  September  29, 1871. 

Fbancis  Minot,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Lecturer  on  the  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children,  October  30, 1871. 

Adams  Shebman  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  July 
10, 1872. 

John  Fiske,  to  be  Assistant  Librarian  for  the  year  1872-73,  May 

27, 1872. 
Abbaham  Walteb  Stevens,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  law  School, 

September  29, 1871. 
James  Jennison,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Divinity  Library,  October 

10, 1871. 
John  Himes  Abnold,  to  be  Librarian  of  the  Law  School,  August 

7,  1872. 


Henbt  Howland,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  finom  Sep- 
tember 1,  1872,  and  Instructor  in  History  for  the  ensuing 
academic  year.  May  20, 1872. 


J.  Nelson  Bobland,  to  be  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Septem- 
ber 29, 1871. 

Chables  B.  Pobteb,  to  be  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy,  November 
27,  1871. 

John  C.  Wabben,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surgery,  May  20, 1872. 

Fbedebio  I.  Knight,  to  be  Instructor  in  Ausculation  and  Percussion 
and  Laryngoscopy,  May  20, 1872. 


Charles  H.  Moore,  to  be  Instructor  in  Free-hand  Drawing  and 

Water-color,  July  10,  1872. 
George  A.  Bartlett,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  August  7, 1872. 


Marcello  Hutchinson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Bussey  Laboratoiy 

from  September  1,  1872,  June  24, 1872. 
John  F.  Brown,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratoiy  from 

September  1, 1872,  June  24, 1872. 
Alfred  W.  Field,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  from 

September  1,  1872,  June  24, 1872. 
William  Elder,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory  from 

September  1, 1872,  June  24, 1872. 


Edward  Burgess,  to  be  Proctor,  October  19, 1871. 

Henrt  Nathan  Wheeler,  to  be  Proctor,  October  19, 1871. 

Samuel  Brearlet,  to  be  Proctor,  February  12, 1872. 

William  W.  Boyd,     \ 

Henrt  Parkhan,       /  ,      ^  -         « 

.  T    r  r  to  be   Proctors   from    September  1,  1872, 

Albert  L.  Lincoln,  >  t  i    ,/v  «o^n 

,        „  ,-, '  f  July  10,  1872. 

John  F.  Tufts,  V  ^ 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,/ 


(FOR  one  tear  or  LESS.) 
i?br  1871-72. 

James  Jefferson  Mters,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Septem* 

ber  29, 1871. 
William  Lambert  Richardson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics, 

fro  temparey  September  29, 1871. 
Charles  H.  Moore -to  be  Instructor  in  Free-hand  Drawing  and 

Water^x)lor,  November  27, 1871. 
James  C.  White,  to  be  Instructor  in  Medical  Chemistry,  November 

27, 1871. 

Henrt  E.  Oliver,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Laryn^soopy,  October  16, 1871. 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  October  16, 1871. 
John  O.  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  October  16, 1871. 
Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  to  be  Lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School,  October 

80, 1871. 
John  H.  Morison,  to  be  Lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School,  October 

30, 1871. 
BoFUS  Ellis,  to  be  Lecturer  in  the  Divinity  School,  October  30, 1871. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Wills,  April 

a,  1872. 
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F&r  1872-78. 

Samuel  Eliot,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  the 

XlXth  Century,  May  20,  1872. 
Joel  A.  Allen,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Ornithology,  May  20, 

1872. 
Edward  S.  Morse,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Zodlogy,  May  20, 

1872. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 

Art»  June  19, 1872. 


Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Jurisdiction,  Practice, 

and  peculiar  Jurisprudence  of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States, 

May  6,  1872. 
George  T.  Bigelow,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Marine  Lisurance,  May  6,  * 

1872. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Wills,  May  6, 

1872. 
Nicholas^  St.  John  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Criminal  Law  and 

Torts,  May  20, 1872. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  to  be  Lecturer  upon  Jurisprudence, 

September  24, 1872. 


Henrt  K.  Oliter,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Laryngoscopy,  May  20, 1872. 

Francis  B.  Grebnouqh,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  May  20, 1872. 

Clarence  J.  Blak«,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  May  20,  1872. 

J.  Orne  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  May  20, 1872. 

James  J.  Putnam,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Application  of  Electricity 
to  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  May  20, 
1872. 

Edward  A.  Bogue,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Dental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, |5ay  20, 1872. 

Ira  a.  Salmon,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry,  May  20, 
1872. 


Thomas  Dwioht,  Jr.,  to  be  Listructor  in  Comparative  Anatomy, 
March  25, 1872. 

George  L.  Goodale,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Vegetable  Phys- 
iology, and  Instructor  in  Botany,  May  20, 1872. 

Joseph  D.  Brannan,  to  be  Instructor  in  Roman  Law,  May  20, 
1872. 

James  Barr  Ames,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  May  27, 1872. 

Adribn  Jaoquinot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Freneh,  July  10, 1872. 


Franklin  G.  Fessendbn,  to  be  Instructor  in  French,  July  10, 1872. 
William  James,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physiology,  August  3,  1872. 


William  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton, 
to  be  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from 
March  1,  1872,  February  12,  1872. 


Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, June  19,  1872. 

George  A.  Hill,  to  be  Registrar  of  the  Faculty,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Parietal  Board,  December  18,  1871. 

George  H.  Palmer,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Gray  Engravings  for  two 
yeai*8  from  January  1,  1872,  January  8,  1872. 


Frederic  W.  Lister,  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Gymnasium, 
April  26,  1872. 


ORGANIZATION.  —  INSTRUCTION.—  DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  year  1871  -  72  the  College  had  for  the.  first 
time  in  its  history  a  full  professor  of  political  economy. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  professorship  of  modern 
languages  which  was  established  July  29,  1870,  was 
changed,  in  name,  to  the  professorship  of  German,  and 
was  then  filled  by  the  election  of  Frederick  H.  Hedge, 
D.  D.  This  appointment  fills  the  gap  made  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  E.  J.  Cutler,  anJl  practically 
makes  the  department  of  modem  languages  stronger 
by  one  professorship  than  it  ever  was  before,  inasmuch 
as  Professor  Bocher's  services  began  in  1870,  only 
when  Professor  Cutler  was  already  sick. 

The  increase  of  teaching  in  the  College  during  the 
last  six  years  has  been  very  great.  The  present  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  all  grades  is  more  than  double  the 
number  employed  in  1866-67;  and  every  teacher 
gives  at  least  as  much  time  to  the  College  now  as 
then. 
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Tear. 

Profeflson. 

AIWUflAUb 

Professors. 

Taton. 

luBtmctora. 

AaaistantB 

Total 

1866-67 

13 

3 

5* 

2 

1 

24 

1872-73 

20 

8 

6 

12 

5 

51 

This  table  does  not  exhibit  the  full  strength  of  the 
present  corps  of  teachers.  One  professor  and  one  as- 
sistant professor  are  absent  on  leave  for  the  year,  and 
one  assistant  professorship  is  vacant.  These  temporary 
vacancies  are  filled  partly  by  three  additional  instruct- 
ors and  partly  by  other  officers  who  have  taken  extra 
work. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  College  has  increased 
gradually  and  with  toler.able  steadiness  during  the  last 
thirty-three  years  *  The  war  of  the  Rebellion  checked 
the  growth  of  the  College  somewhat  for  six  years,  but 
since  the  year  1866  -  67  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  has  been  rapid  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
check  experienced  between  1861  and  1867. 

The  increase  of  numbers  during  the  last  five  years 
has  not  been  the  consequence  of  any  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  admission,  or  of  any  laxity  at  the  periodical 
examinations  of  the  College  course.  On  the  contrary, 
the  examination  for  admission  constantly  improves 
with  the  improvement  of  the  preparatory  schools, 
while  the  examinations  of  the  College  course  are 
better  conducted  than  formerly,  and  are  justly  more 
relied  upon  as  tests  of  a  student's  fitness  to  remain  in 
College. 


•Tear. 

1888-39 
1839-40 
1840-41 
1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 


No.  of  Under- 
graduates. 

217 

Tear. 
1850-51 

No.  of  Under- 
graduates. 

293 

Tear. 
1861-62 

No.  of  Under- 
graduates. 

442 

237 

1851-52 

304 

1862-63 

432 

244 

1852-53 

319 

1863-64 

422 

245 

1853-54 

329 

1864-65 

385 

267 

1854-55 

340 

1865-66 

414 

250 

1855-56 

365 

1866-67 

419 

254 

1856-57 

382 

1867-68 

9 

279 

1857-58 

409 

1868-69 

529 

275 

1858-59 

409 

1869-70 

563 

279 

1859-60 

431 

1870-71 

608 

273 

1860-61 

443 

1871-72 

619 

300 
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The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  numerical  re- 
sults of  the  last  three  examinations  for  admission. 


Yeax. 

GandidateB  for 
Freshman  Class. 

234 
238 
226 

Caadidates  for 
Advanced  Standing. 

Whole  No.  ad- 
No.    Imitted. 

No.  admitted      ,  No.  re- 
without  conditions,  jected. 

Pcrct. 
r^ted. 

15 
14 
15 

1870 
1871 
1872 

17 
19 
13 

251 
257 
239 

213 
221 
203 

42 
60 
59 

38 
36 
36 

The  examination  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  is 
at  least  one  year's  study  higher  in  its  standard  than  the 
admission  examination  of  any  other  college  in  the  coun- 
try. This  fact  is  patent,  and  is  recognized  by  every 
preparatory  school  and  by  every  private  teacher  who 
fits  boys  for  college.  The  authorities  of  the  College  do 
not  intend  by  any  act  of  theirs  to  diminish  this  differ- 
ence between  Harvard  College  and  all  other  American 
colleges ;  but  they  would  very  gladly  see  the  other  col- 
leges raising  their  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  level 
of  the  Harvard  requisitions.  The  relatively  high  stand- 
ard of  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  the  small 
number  of  schools^  either  public  or  private,  out  of  New 
England  which  could  prepare  boys  well  for  the  admis- 
sion examination,  were  long  serious  obstacles  to  the 
growth  of  the  College.  It  has,  therefore,  been  very 
encouraging  to  see  the  multiplication  of  good  prepar- 
atory schools  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
during  the  past  ten  years.  In  several  cities  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  Erie,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  not  a  few  smaller  cities,  there 
are  schools  which  prepare  boys  very  successfully  for 
admission  to  this  College.  Some  of  these  schools  are 
public  High  Schools,  others  are  private  schools,  while 
in  several  cities  there  are  both  public  and  private 
schools  which  prepare  boys  in  the  best  way  for  Harvard 
College. 

With  a  rigorous  examination  for  admission  there  is 
less  occasion  than  there  would  otherwise  be  for  sifting 
the  classes  as  they  pass  on  through  the  four  years' 
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course.  Nevertheless,  when  the  statistics  of  any  class 
from  its  entrance  to  its  graduation  are  studied,  it  always 
appears  that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  have 
fallen  out  of  the  ranks  by  the  way  *  These  persons 
are  in  almost  all  cases  compelled  to  withdraw  by  some 
sort  of  disability,  —  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  As  a 
rule,  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  advanced 
standing  is  by  no  means  suflScient  to  make  good  these 
losses.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1869  -  70  each 
class  in  the.  College  has  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of 
numbers  every  year,  except  that  the  present  Senior 
Class,  being  reinforced  by  five  persons  admitted  to 
advanced  standing,  has  this  year  gained  three  on  its 
number  of  last  year.  Of  course,  most  of  this  sifting 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second  years. 

The  College,  regarded  as  a  place  of  instruction  and 
discipline,  has  grown  and  improved  so  much  during 
the  last  twenty  years  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  that  it  will  soon  get  entirely  rid  of  a  certain 
school-boy  spirit,  which  is  not  found  in  the  profes- 
sional schools,  and  which  seems  to  have  its  roots  in  the 
enforced  attendance  upon  recitations,  lectures,  and  relig- 
ious exercises.  This  enforced  attendance  is  characteris- 
tic of  American  colleges,  as  distinguished  from  European 


•  Class  of  1867. 

Class  of  1870. 

C/<i.sso/'1873. 

v««-          No.  in  the 
*®"-            ClaM. 

V—          No.  In  the 
**"•            ClaM. 

V—         No.  in  the 
**"'            Class. 

1863-64         116 

1866-67         125 

1869-70         148 

1864-65         102 

1867-68         134 

1870-71          139 

1865  -  66          ^6 

1868-69         134 

1871-72         128 

1866-67           94 

1869-70         130 

1872-73         131 

Class  of  1868. 

Class  of  IS71. 

Class  of  IS74. 

1864-65           91 

1867-68         159 

1870-71         189 

1865-66           86   . 

1868-69         164 

1871-72         183 

1866-67           80 

1869-70         159 

1872-73         162 

1867-68           79 

1870-71         158 

Class  of  \Se9, 

Class  of  \S72. 

Class  of  1875. 

1865-66         126 

1868-69         127 

1871  -  72         194 

1866-67         120 

1869-70         126 

1872-73         166 

1867-68        117 

1870-71         122 

1868-69         110 

1871-72         114 
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universities,  and  was  natural  enough  when  boys  went 
to  college  at  fourteen  or 'fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
average  age  of  admission  to  Harvard  College  is  now 
above  eighteen,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  young  men 
of  eighteen  to  twenty-two  should  best  be  trained  to 
self-control  in  freedom  by  letting  them  taste  freedom 
and  responsibility  within  the  well-guarded  enclosure  of 
college  life,  while  mistakes  may  be  remedied  and  faults 
may  be  cured,  where  forgiveness  is  always  easy,  and  re- 
pentance never  comes  too  late.  Whenever  it  appears 
that  a  college  rule  or  method  of  general  application  is 
persevered  in  only  for  the  sake  of  the  least  promising 
and  worthy  students,  there  is  good  ground  to  suspect 
that  that  rule  or  method  has  been  outgrown. 

The  "  University  Lectures  "  have  now  been  tried  for 
nine  years.  Although  some  temporary  advantages  and 
certain  permanent  improvements  have  resulted  from 
them,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  distinctly 
failed  as  a  scheme  for  giving  advanced  instruction  in 
philosophy,  history,  and  the  humanities,  and  that  they 
have  failed  hopelessly,  and  in  an  unexpectedly  short 
time.  They  have  not  induced  Bachelors  of  Arts  of 
this  University  to  remain  in  Cambridge  for  purposes 
of  systematic  study,  and  they  have  not  attracted  to  the 
University  advanced  students  from  other  places.  After 
the  fact,  it  is  easy  to  give  reasons  for  the  failure  of 
the  experiment.  Advanced  students  want  profound, 
continuous,  and  systematic  teaching.  The  Univer- 
sity Lectures,  taken  together  as  a  body  of  teaching, 
have  been  discursive,  heterogeneous,  and  disconnected. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  separate  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  short  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  the 
subjects  treated,  —  a  fact  which  will  surprise  no  one 
who  remembers  that  they  have  been  delivered  gra- 
tuitously, or  for  very  inadequate  compensation.  In 
1869  -  70  there  were  two  courses  of  instruction  which 
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extended  through  the  year,  one  in  philosophy  and  one 
in  modern  languages,  in  each  of  which  several  lecturers 
took  part.  The  results  of  that  year's  work  were  the 
best  direct  results  which  the  University  Lecture  experi- 
ment has  produced.  Four  well-trained  young  men 
passed  a  thorough  examination  upon  a  year's  work  in 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  even  these  two  long  courses, 
being  each  given  by  a  succession  of  five  or  six  diflferent 
teachers,  lacked  consecutiveness  and  unity  of  plan  and 
method. 

Numerous  excellent  detached  courses  of  lectures 
have  been  delivered  during  these  nine  years,  which 
found  hearers  competent  to  profit  by  circumstantial 
and  exhaustive  instruction  in  the  special  subjects  to 
which  the  lectures  were  devoted,  and  were  so  far  forth 
successful  and  productive ;  but  there  have  also  been 
many  courses  which  were  not  sufficiently  in  advance  of 
the  instruction  given  to  the  undergraduates  of  the 
College.  The  average  quality  of  the  audiences  discour- 
aged the  attempt  to  give  thorough  and  highly  technical 
instruction.  Most  of  the  audiences  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  persons  who  were  merely  listeners  for 
the  hour,  and  who  had  not  all  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion and  training  which  were  desirable  even  for  passive 
listeners.  A  lecturer  is  inevitably  afiected  by  the 
quality  of  his  auditors ;  he  will  treat  an  audience  of 
real  students  very  diiFerently  from  a  Lyceum  audience, 
even  the  most  intelligent.  In  1870-71,  1871-72, 
and  1872-73  several  of  the  courses  announced  were 
not  delivered  because  no  properly  qualified  hearers 
presented  themselves. 

The/  University  Lectures  have  been  open  to  women 
from  the  beginning,  and  not  a  few  of  the  courses  have 
been  followed  by  women  of  all  ages  to  a  number  con- 
siderable in  the  total ;  but  as  a  rule  these  women,  like 
most  of  the  men,  were  not  students  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  ;  they  were  attentive  and  interested 
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hearers  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the  year,  and  that  was 
all.  Prolonged  study  and  consecutive  attendance  for 
months  or  years  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  their  plans. 
There  have  been  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  which 
deserve  mention.  In  1869-70  seven  women  followed 
the  thorough  courses  in  philosophy  and  modern  lan- 
guages with  assiduity,  —  one  in  the  philosophical 
course  and  six  in  the  course  of  languages.  In  the 
spring  and  early  summer  of  1872  Professor  Gray  had 
a  laboratory  class  in  botany  which  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  women,  who  worked  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess. This  last  experience  is  suggestive.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  any  useful  inferences  concerning  the 
education  of  women  from  the  experiment  of  the  Uni- 
versity Lectures. 

Although  the  University  Lectures  have  not  answered 
all  the  expectations  or  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  their  pro- 
moters, certain  important  improvements  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  University  have  resulted  from  them.  By 
the  appointment  of  University  Lecturers  the  Medical 
School  and  Scientific  School  first,  then  the  Divinity 
School,  and,  lastly,  the  Law  School,  secured  the  services 
of  gentlemen  of  eminent  attainments  in  special  subjects 
or  branches  of  their  respective  professions  to  give  in- 
struction in  the  Schools  in  their  several  specialties. 
To  provide  this  instruction,  supplementary  to  the  regu- 
lar teaching  of  the  permanent  professors,  has  come  to 
be  a  part  of  the  system  of  the  professional  schools. 
The  title  of  University  Lecturer  is,  to  be  sure,  no  longer 
used  in  the  Medical,  Divinity,  and  Law  Schools,  but  the 
professors  of  special  subjects  in  the  Medical  School 
with  a  five  years'  tenure,  and  the  lecturers  annually 
appointed  in  the  Medical,  Dental,  Divinity,  and  Law 
Schools,  are  the  direct  successors  of  the  University 
Lecturers  upon  special  subjects  in  these  Schools.  An 
examination  of  the  lists  of  appointments  of  this  sort 
made  during  the  last  two  years,  and  of  the  programmes 
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of  instruction  in  the  professional  schools,  will  show  that 

this  outgrowth  of  the  University  Lecture  system  is  an 
important  and  excellent  one.  It  is  one  evidence  of  the 
value  of  this  method  of  providing  instruction  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  regular  professors,  that  it  has 
been  widely  imitated. 

Another  good  result  of  the  University  Lectures  was 
that  they  brought  to  Cambridge,  as  lecturers,  men  of  ^ 

learning  and  eminence  in  their  respective  professions, 
whose  mere  presence  was  felt  as  a  stimulus  and  encour- 
agement. Some  of  these  gentlemen  gave  proof  of  a 
singular  capacity  for  teaching,  and  acquired  a  strong 
interest  in  the  University.  There  are  several  gentle- 
men now  permanently  connected  with  the  University, 
and  others  who  have  served  several  years  as  lecturers, 
who  were  originally  brought  into  the  service  by  ap- 
pointments as  University  Lecturers.  Not  a  few  of  the 
older  professors  and  of  the  younger  teachers  connected 
with  the  University  wrote  courses  of  lectures  or  gave 
instruction  which  they  probably  would  not  have  writ-  ^ 

ten  or  given  without  the  incitements  which  came 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  University  Lectures.  In 
short,  new  blood  and  a  new  vitality  were  brought  in  by 
the  University  Lecture  system,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  so  much  of  the  system  as  is  directly  conducive  to 
this  good  end.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  imagined  that 
the  name  and  function  of  University  Lecturer  is  going 
to  cease.  From  time  to  time  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  the  University  and  of  good  learning  to  have  instruc- 
tion, which  could  not  otherwise  be  provided,  given  in 
this  form ;  there  will  always  be  subjects  lying  some- 
what outside  of  the  accustomed  range  of  University 
studies  which  may  be  appropriately  and  sufl&ciently 
treated  in  independent  courses  of  lectures ;  and  prob- 
ably there  will  always  be,  within  call  of  the  University, 
^gentlemen  well  versed  in  such  subjects,  who  will  take  a 
VT  generous  pleasure  in  imparting  to  others  their  own 
fT  /V  A,  tastes  and  acquisitions. 
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year  1870  -  71,  was  paid  for  during  the  year  1871  -  72, 
the  chemical  laboratory  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  a 
new  laboratory  for  microscope  work  was  built.  For 
these  permanent  improvements  the  School  was  obliged 
to  borrow  money  from  the  general  treasury  of  the 
University.  Still,  the  whole  debt  of  the  School  on 
September  1,  1872,  was  only  $  6,812.36,  and  at  that 
date  a  subscription  covering  more  than  half  this  debt 
had  been  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  among  a 
few  generous  friends  of  sound  medical  education.  The 
Corporation  had  expected  a  much  larger  diminution  of 
receipts  from  students  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  were  more  than  satisfied  with  the  actual 
money  result. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Medical  School  is  not  sufficiently  endowed  to  make 
it  practically  independent  of  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents. It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  effort  which  this  single  School  is  making, 
with  no  support  except  the  approval  of  the  profession, 
to  improve  the  system  of  medical  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  The  ignorance  and  general  incompe- 
tency of  the  average  graduate  of  American  Medical 
Schools,  at  the  time  when  he  receives  the  degree  which 
turns  him  loose  upon  the  community,  is  something 
horrible  to  contemplate,  considering  the  nature  of  a 
physician's  functions  and  responsibilities.  The  early 
mistakes  of  a  young  lawyer  or  a  young  minister  are 
no  great  matter ;  not  much  is  staked  upon  his  skill  and 
wisdom,  and  the  community  does  not  suffer  irremediable 
losses  and  multiplied  miseries,  if  novices  in  these  pro- 
fessions are  left  by  the  Schools  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  have  to  learn  some  pretty  elementary  lessons  by 
practice.  In  the  medical  profession  it  is  far  otherwise. 
The  mistakes  of  an  ignorant  or  stupid  young  physician 
or  surgeon  mean  poisoning,  maiming,  and  killing,  or,  at 
the  best,  they  mean  failure  to  save  life  and   health 
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which  might  have  been  saved,  and  to  prevent  suflFering 
which  might  have  been  prevented.  The  eflFect  upon 
the  community  of  allowing  the  great  mass  of  young 
physicians  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  their  art  by  prac- 
tising it,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  effect  upon  an 
army  in  the  field  of  ofl&cering  it  with  men  who  have 
to  learn  the  elements  of  the  art  of  war  by  practice  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy.  This  comparison  does  not  ex- 
aggerate the  evils  of  the  prevailing  system  of  medical 
instruction  in  this  country.  The  Harvard  Medical 
School  has  successfully  begun  a  revolution  in  this  sys- 
tem. A  liberal  endowment  of  the  School  would  insure 
the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  would 
encourage  other  schools  to  imitate  the  good  example. 
There  is  no  department  of  the  University  upon  which 
money  can  be  more  worthily  or  more  usefully  bestowed ; 
none  in  which  endowment  funds  would  have  more  im- 
mediate or  more  lasting  effects  to  advance  learning,  and 
to  relieve  the  sufferings,  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

The  students  availed  themselves  of  the  new  facilities 
of  the  School  in  the  best  spirit.  The  chemical  labora- 
tory was  crowded,  the  large  and  excellent  microscope 
room  was  in  constant  use,  the  practical  instruction  in 
anatomy  was  systematized  and  made  very  effective  by 
the  devoted  labors  of  the  Demonstrator  and  the  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator,  and  anew  ardor  and  a  keener  atten- 
tion were  manifested  in  the  lectures  and  recitations. 

The  special  Statutes  of  the  Medical  School,  which 
created  two  peculiar  Faculties  for  the  School,  having 
been  repealed  in  the  spring  of  1871,  the  Medical 
Faculty  was  thereafter  composed,  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  and  precedents  of  the  University,  of  the 
professors,  assistant  professors,  adjunct  professors,  in- 
structors for  a  term  longer  than  one  year,  and  the 
demonstrator  of  anatomy.  The  Faculty  was  enlarged 
by  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  professor  of  Theory 
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and  Practice,  and  of  four  professors  of  special  subjects. 
These  special  subjects  were  ophthalmology,  hygiene, 
mental  diseases,  and  dermatology.  Lectures  had  been 
given  upon  these  specialties  for  several  years,  gratui- 
tously, by  Drs.  Williams,  Derby,  Tyler,  and  White,  the 
gentlemen  who  have  now  been  made  professors  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  Drs.  Williams  and  White  Had  also 
given  valuable  clinical  instruction.  The  Corporation 
regret  very  much  that  the  poverty  of  the  School  com- 
pels them  still  to  accept  the  valuable  services  of  these 
gentlemen  without  making  them  any  compensation 
except  an  honorable  title  and  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School. 

The  Overseers  are  already  painfully  aware  of  the 
danger  of  destruction  by  fire  to  which  the  invaluable 
anatomical  and  pathological  collection  of  the  School  is 
exposed  in  its  present  position.  The  Medical  College 
is  a  brick  building,  with  a  wooden  roof  and  cornice, 
wooden  floors,  and  many  wooden  partitions,  and  it  is 
closely  pressed  on  two  sides  by  slight  wooden  buildings. 
For  many  days  out  of  the  year  that  part  of  the  city  in 
which  the  College  stands  is  swept  by  strong  northwest 
winds.  Insurance  is  no  protection  against  such  a  loss 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  would  be.  It  is  not 
possible  to  replace  such  a  collection.  A  fire-proof 
building  for  the  Museum,  with  a  suitable  lecture-room 
and  a  laboratory  connected  therewith,  would  cost  from 
$  40,000  to  $  50,000. 

The  control  of  the  money  matters  of  the  Dental 
School  was  assumed  by  the  Corporation,  at  the  request 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  School,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1872.  The  restriction,  contained  in  the  votes  passed 
July  17,  1867,  to  establish  professorships  in  the  Den- 
tal School,  to  the  eiFect  that  professors  in  the  Dental 
School  ^must  be  Doctors  of  Medicine,  was  done  away 
with  by  the  governing  boards  in  October,  1871.     The 
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restriction  prevented  graduates  of  the  Dental  School 
itself  from  aspiring  to  professorships  therein,  and  it 
was  no  longer  needed  in  order  to  secure  a  high  stand- 
ard for  the  School. 

In  December,  1871,  the  Corporation  voted,  at  the 
request  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  to  rescind  the  vote 
adopted  July  15,  1868,  by  which  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  allowed  to 
substitute  a  certificate  that  he  had  spent  five  years  in 
the  practice  of  dentistry  for  attendance  at  the  first  of 
the  two  winter  courses  of  lectures  ordinarily  required. 
The  Board  of  Overseers  duly  concurred  in  this  action 
of  the  Corporation,  which  was  a  practical  raising  of  the 
requisitions  for  the  degree  at  this  School,  the  repealed 
provision  being  an  established  rule  in  other  dental 
schools  of  this  country. 

The  Faculty  announced,  for  the  first  time,  a  summer 
session  of  the  Dental  Scliool  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
This  is  a  step  towards  making  the  instruction  of  the 
Dental  School  extend  through  the  year,  as  that  of  the 
Medical  School  now  does. 

The  Overseers  and  the  community  ought  to  be  in- 
formed that  all  the  professors  in  the  Dental  School 
have,  from  the  first,  given  their  services  to  the  School. 
It  is  by  their  exertions  that  this  highly  creditable  and 
useful  department  of  the  University  has  been  built  up. 

For  several  years  the  University  has  been  steadily 
raising  the  standard  of  its  professional  schools  at  a 
considerable  present  sacrifice  of  numbers.  The  cour- 
age with  which  the  several  Faculties  have  adhered  to 
this  policy,  in  the  face  of  the  recognized  tendency  of 
even  the  educated  public  to  estimate  the  success  and 
worth  of  an  educational  institution  by  the  number  of 
students  who  resort  to  it,  is  worthy  of  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  of  all  who  believe 
in  thorough  training  for  the  learned  and  scientific  pro- 
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fessions.  In  order  to  put  the  Schools  of  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine  upon  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis,  it 
will  ultimately  be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  none 
but  young  men  of  good  preliminary  training  enter 
them.  The  requisition  of  some  college  degree  would 
be  one  way  of  eiFecting  this  object ;  to  establish  strict 
examinations  for  admission  to  these  Schools  would  be 
another  way.  At  present,  in  all  American  schools  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  the  graduate  of  a  college  finds  him- 
self classed  with  young  men  whose  education  has  been 
intermitted  since  the  primary  or  grammar  school.  At 
whatever  sacrifice,  the  University  means  to  persevere 
in  the  good  work  of  raising  the  standard  of  its  profes- 
sional schools,  taking  time,  however,  to  allow  the  im- 
portant changes  already  made  to  exhibit  their  full 
eflfect. 

The  year  1871  -  72  was  one  of  reconstruction  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School.  The  programmes  of  the 
three  years'  courses  in  chemistry  and  natural  history 
were  rearranged  and  improved ;  and  a  fourth  course  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  astronomy  was  provided.  In 
order  to  encourage  persons  of  slender  means  to  resort 
to  the  School,  four  University  Scholarships,  with  an  in- 
come of  $  150  each,  were  established.  A  permanent 
instructor  in  free-hand  drawing  and  water-color  was 
appointed,  who  labored  zealously  with  excellent  results. 
Undergraduates  of  the  College  were  permitted  to  share 
in  this  instruction  for  an  extra  fee.  The  new  chemical 
laboratories  were  not  completed  until  the  middle  of  the 
year ;  but  the  number  of  scientific  students  to  be  in- 
structed in  chemistry  was  so  small  that  but  little  incon- 
venience resulted  fi'om  this  unexpected  delay. 

The  chemical  department  of  the  School  received  a 
very  wise  and  useful  bequest  in  March,  1872.  In  that 
month  Mr.  John  M.  Barringer,  of  Schenectady,  died  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  having  made  the  Presi- 
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dent  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  the  residuary 
legatees  of  his  estate.  The  President  and  Fellows  will 
receive  from  his  estate  about  $  30,000  in  March,  1873, 
and  $  5,000  in  addition  at  the  termination  of  an  annuity 
for  a  single  life.  The  money  thus  received  is  to  con- 
stitute a  permanent  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  chemi- 
cal department  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and 
there  is  but  one  restriction  upon  the  application  of  the 
income,  —  it  must  never  be  used  for  prizes.  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer  had  never  had  any  connection,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  this  University;  he  had  heard  about  it  from  a 
near  friend,  and  knew  its  general  reputation.  He  be- 
queathed his  property  as  he  did  simply  from  a  conviction 
that  it  was  best  to  concentrate  the  resources  for  high 
education  in  this  country.  His  name  will  be  kept  in 
honorable  remembrance  as  long  as  the  University  shall 
stand. 

Until  the  year  1871  -72  the  students  of  the  Scien- 
tific and  Mining  Schools  were  never  permitted  to  oc- 
cupy rooms  in  the  College  buildings.  In  that  year  the 
Corporation  authorized  the  Steward  to  lease  rooms  in 
any  of  the  College  dormitories  to  students  of  these 
Schools,  a  privilege  which,  in  the  eyes  of  many  young 
men,  is  of  very  considerable  value,  inasmuch  as  it 
admits  them  in  good  measure  to  the  common  student 
life  which  is  so  enjoyable  and  so  wholesome. 

The  institution  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
should  have  a  favorable  eifect  upon  the  Lawrence  Sci- 
entific School.  Besides  its  four  systematic  courses  for 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Civil  Engineer, 
and  its  Teachers'  course,  the  School  has  means  of  giv- 
ing advanced  instruction  in  natural  history,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  which,  in  some  departments,  are  unequalled 
in  this  country,  and  in  all  departments  are  unsurpassed. 
Advanced  students  may  now  earn  a  degree  from  the 
University  which  will  certainly  be  an  honorable  dis- 
tinction wherever  science  is  honored. 
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With  its  present  organization,  the  School  can  pay  its 
expenses  and  interest  upon  its  debt  of  $  17,264.66  in- 
curred in  remodelling  Lawrence  Hall;  but  two  new 
professorships  are  urgently  needed  to  fill  out  the 
scheme  of  the  School, —  a  professorship  of  architecture 
and  a  professorship  of  mechanical  engineering.  The 
Corporation  were  forced  to  reconstruct  the  interior  of 
Lawrence  Hall,  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the 
thorough  reorganization  of  the  School  which  has  now 
been  happily  completed  ;  but  they  were  encouraged  in 
the  undertaking  by  a  conditional  ofier  on  the  part  of 
that  frequent  benefactor  of  the  School,  Mr.  James 
Lawrence,  to  give  $  15,000  towards  the  cost  of  the  re- 
construction. The  reasonable  conditions  which  Mr. 
Lawrence  imposed  have  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  the 
Corporation  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  they  soon 
will  be. 

A  great  deal  of  preliminary  work  was  accomplished 
at  the  Bussey  Institution  during  the  year  1871  -  72. 
The  main  stone  building  was  finished,  and  the  rooms 
which  are  needed  for  immediate  use  were  furnished. 
The  laboratory  was  equipped,  the  library  was  begun, 
and  some  progress  was  made  towards  gathering  collec- 
tions in  applied  zoology  and  entomology.  In  fitting 
up  the  laboratory  and  recitation-rooms,  and  seating  the 
lecture-room,  excellent  advice  and  no  little  practical 
help*  was  received  from  a  gentleman  who  has  several 
times  put  his  own  skill  and  that  of  his  workmen  at  the 
disposition  of  the  President, —  Mr.  S.  P.  Ruggles  of 
Boston,  well  known  for  his  admirable  inventions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Blind.  Out  of  doors  the  grounds 
and  avenues  were  prepared,  glass  houses,  sheds,  and 
hot-beds  built  and  stocked^  and  a  trustworthy  water- 
supply  for  the  whole  estate  was  contrived  and  con- 
structed. Instruction  was  given  to  a  number  of  spe- 
cial students,   who   were   distributed   among  all   the 
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departments  already  organized.  The  work  of  the  in- 
stitution as  a  place  for  advancing  the  sciences  which 
underlie  agriculture  and  horticulture  was  also  begun. 
Some  modest  investigations  were  made  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  a  portion  of  the  results  of  which  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Bussey  Institution 
was  actually  entered  upon,  the  Corporation  had  accu- 
mulated a  building  fund  which,  on  September  1,  1870, 
amounted  to  $  75,076.94.  With  this  fund,  and  the  in- 
come of  the  Institution  for  two  years,  the  Corporation 
have  built  a  permanent  stone  building  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  contained  in  Mr.  Bussey's  will,  and 
have  executed  all  the  other  works  and  built  and  fitted 
up"  all  the  other  structures  which  have  just  been  de- 
scribed. On  September  1,  1872,  there  remained  of  the 
building  fund  $  28,456.07.  Although  the  Corporation 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunities  and  facilities 
provided  by  the  Bussey  Institution  recognized  and 
utilized  by  the  public,  and  to  see  students  resorting 
thither  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
subserve  agriculture  and  horticulture,  yet  they  have 
never  counted  upon  students'  fees  in  making  up  the 
budget  of  the  Institution.  The  funds  provided  by  Mr. 
Bussey  will  enable  the  Corporation  to  maintain  the 
Institution  as  a  scientific  station,  like  the  Observatory 
or  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  until  the  time 
shall  come  when  there  shall  be  a  demand  for  its  piiv- 
ileges  as  a  School.  The  experience  of  the  so-called 
agricultural  schools  in  this  country  proves  that  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  appreciable  demand  for  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture;  in  order  to  get  pupils,  these  schools 
have  been  obliged  to  teach  a  great  variety  of  element- 
ary subjects  which  have  only  the  remotest  bearing 
upon  agriculture ;  in  short,  to  assimilate  their  methods 
and  programmes  to  those  of  high  schools,  polytechnic 
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schools,  academies,  or  colleges.     Fortunately,  the  Bus- 
sey  Institution  can  aflford  to  bide  its  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  the  Corporation  received  a 
superb  gift  from  Messrs.  George  B.  Emerson,  John 
James  Dixwell,  and  Francis  R  Parker,  Trustees  under 
the  will  of  the  late  James  Arnold,  of  New  Bedford, 
The  indenture  which  defines  the  objects  and  the  terms 
of  this  gift  of  $  100,000  (see  Appendix  II.)  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  two  contracting  parties  after  repeated 
consultations,  full  discussion,  and  complete  agreement 
upon  all  the  principal  points.  At  least  two  thirds  of  the 
income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  accumulated,  until  the  fimd 
amounts  to  at  least  $  150,000,  and  the  Bussey  estate  in 
West  Roxbury  passes  completely  into  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  Fellows.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Uni- 
versity, ultimately,  to  establish  a  professorship  of  tree- 
culture,  and  to  maintain  an  arboretum  upon  a  specified 
portion  of  the  Bussey  estate, —  a  portion  which  contains 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres,  and  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  whole  estate  as  regards  the  variety  of 
its  soils,  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  trees  upon  it,  and 
the  lay  of  the  land.  An  arboretum  is  intended  to  edu- 
cate the  public  as  well  as  the  special  students  who  resort 
to  it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  laid  out  as  an  open  park, 
with  suitable  walks  and  roadways,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  become  a  beautiful,  wholesome,  and  instructive  re- 
sort, which  will  be  more  and  more  precious  as  popula- 
tion accumulates  about  it.  From  still  another  point  of 
view,  the  professorship  of  arboriculture  and  the  arbore- 
tum are  substantial  additions  to  the  University.  The 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  forests  will  become,  in 
no  long  time,  a  matter  of  national  concern.  The  natural 
forests  of  the  country  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  wood 
will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  a  scarce  and  dear  commodity, 
as  it  has  long  been  in  many  countries  of  Europe. 

In  January,  1872,  a  new  Curator  for  the  Gray  col- 
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lection  of  engravings  was  appointed,  after  the  place 
had  been  vacant  for  fifteen  months.  Mr.  Palmer  has, 
since  his  appointment,  ascertained  that  every  print 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  is  in  the  portfolios,  with 
two  exceptions  of  no  great  importance.  A  considerable 
number  of  prints  were  found  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  Catalogue,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  ex- 
changes and  purchases  were  made  after  the  Catalogue 
was  published.  A  large  number  of  prints  have  been 
remounted,  and  the  tissue  papers  which  had  become 
useless  have  been  replaced.  The  lack  of  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  Catalogue  has  been 
remedied  by  putting  against  each  print,  where  it  is 
entered  in  the  alphabetical  list  of  engravers,  the  num- 
ber of  the  page  where  its  actual  position  in  the  port- 
folios of  the  collection  is  given.  These  cross-references 
have  been  carried  through  the  entire  volume ;  they 
remedy  a  practical  defect  in  the  Catalogue  considered 
as  a  guide  to  the  collection.  Mr.  Thies's  recommenda- 
tion, that  a  separate  catalogue  of  the  portraits  should 
be  made,  has  been  carried  out.  The  Curator  has  de- 
voted six  hours  a  week  to  exhibiting  the  collection  to 
visitors,  who  have  had  hours  appointed  for  them  in  the 
order  in  which  their  notes  of  application  were  received. 
More  than  two  hundred  persons  have,  in  this  way, 
examined  parts  of  the  collection. 

The  Observatory,  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Herbarium, 
and  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  have  been 
active  and  productive,  as  the  publications  which  have 
issued  from  these  departments  during  the  year  abun- 
dantly prove.  The  University  does  not  forget  that  it 
must  do  more  than  teach,  —  that  it  must  learn,  that  it 
must  explore  as  well  as  guide,  and  enlarge  knowledge 
as  well  as  diffuse  it. 
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FINANCIAL   CONDITION  OF   THE   UNIVERSITY. 

The  funds  of  the  Divinity,  Law,  Medical,  and  Scien- 
tific Schools,  of  the  Observatory  and  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution, are  kept  by  themselves,  and  a  separate  account 
is  kept  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  each  of 
these  departments  and  of  the  Dental  School. 

Some  of  these  departments  have  lately  received  ad- 
vances from  the  general  treasury,  as  they  often  have 
before  ;  but  they  pay  interest  upon  these  advances,  and 
will  undoubtedly  repay  the  advances  themselves  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Several  of  these  departments-  are  very 
poor,  and  are  lamentably  hampered  in  their  operations 
by  this  poverty ;  but  their  expenses  are  easily  con- 
trolled and  kept  within  their  probable  receipts.  None 
of  them  gave  any  serious  anxiety  to  the  Corporation, 
as  to  their  financial  condition,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1871-72. 

There  remain  three  principal  heads  of  expenditure,  — 
the  University,  the  College,  and  the  Library.  To  meet 
the  expenditure  under  these  three  heads,  the  resources 
in  1871  -  72  were  the  income  of  the  funds  classed  in 
the  Treasurer's  Statement  as  University  Funds,  College 
Funds,  and  Library  Funds,  the  College  tuition-fees,  and 
the  rents  of  HoUis,  Stoughton,  Holworthy,  and  Thayer 
Halls.  All  the  Library  funds  are  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  it  will  simplify  this  statement  to  omit  the 
income  from  these  funds  from  one  side  of  the  account, 
and  the  payments  for  books  bought  from  the  other. 
The  budget  to  be  studied  is,  then,  nothing  but  the 
budget  of  the  College  proper,  with  the  salaries  and 
general  expenses  of  the  Library,  and  the  salaries  and 
expenses  called  University  added  to  one  side  thereof, 
and  the  income  of  the  funds  called  University  Funds 
added  to  the  other.  The  capital  yielding  income  for 
this  account  is  the  amount  of  the  University  funds  and 
the  College  funds  for  instruction  and  expenses,  —  in  all 
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$  730,000  in  round  numbers,  or  less  than  one  third  of 
the  gross  amount  of  funds  held  by  the  Corporation. 
To  meet  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  present  expenditures 
imder  the  heads  of  University,  College,  and  Library 
(not  including  books),  the  Corporation  rely  upon  cash 
received  from  undergraduates  of  the  College. 

The  funds  now  called  University  Funds  have  sufiered 
very  serious  diminutions  during  the  last  six  years  by 
repeated  annual  deficits.  These  deficits  have  been  as 
follows :  — 

1866- £7    Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts,  $2,818.23 

1867-68  "        •'  "  "  "  7,080.98 


it  it  u  n  u 


{  1,612.81 
(  4,614.33 


1869-70  .      _ 

.33 

1870-71  "        "  "  "  "  8,363.25 

1871-72  "        "  "  "  "  11,444.30 


$  35,933.90 
Deduct  special  gift  for  deficit  of  1870  -  71,  8,363.25 

Diminution  of  capital  by  annual  deficits,  $  27,570.65 

The  same  funds  have  been  further  diminished  during 
the  same  period  as  follows :  — 

Bj  losses  more  than  gains  on  sales  of  Stock,  $  1,918.54 

By  old  yalaation  of  the  History  of  Harvard  College, 

charged  off,  791.35 

By  expenditure  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  an 

accumulated  fand  called  the  Repair  Fund,  10,000.00 

$12,709.89 

Deducting  the  surplus  of  1868  -  69,  and  certain  small 

balances  carried  to  the  Insurance  and  Guar- 
anty Fund,  2,931.34 

$9,778.55 

Adding  this  sum  of  $  9,778.55  to  the  diminution  of 
capital  by  annual  deficits,  namely,  $  27,570.65,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  funds  now  called  University  Funds,  the 
income  of  which  is  applicable  to  the  account  under  dis- 
cussion, have  been  reduced  since  September  1, 1866, 
by  the  amount  of  $  37,349.20,  a  reduction  which 
causes  an  annual  loss  of  income  to  the  amount  of 
$  2,500. 

A  further  reduction  of  annual  income  upon  the  ac- 
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count  under  consideration  has  been  caused  by  large 
exchanges  of  productive  personal  property  for  unpro- 
ductive real  estate  in  Cambridge.  The  whole  amount 
thus  made  unproductive  since  September  1,  1865,  is 
$  106,887.49,  of  which  sum  rather  more  than  half  was 
thus  transferred  from  productive  to  unproductive  in- 
vestments in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  remainder  during 
and  since  1869.  No  interest  upon  the  cost  of  the  suc- 
cessive purchases  of  unoccupied  lands  is  included  in  the 
sum  of  $  106,887.40.  The  annual  loss  of  income  to 
the  whole  University  in  consequence  of  this  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  productive  investments  is  more 
than  $  7,500,  of  which  nearly  three  sevenths,  or  $  3,200, 
fall  upon  the  College  account,  the  rest  of  it  being 
distributed  over  the  funds  of  other  departments  which 
are  invested  as  a  whole.  The  funds  which  are  kept  in- 
vested apart  in  separate,  specified  pieces  of  property, 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  their  givers,  do  not 
share  in  this  particular  loss,  having  greater  risks  of 
their  own  to  run. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  income  available  for  the  ex- 
penditures classed  as  University,  College,  and  Library 
(not  including  books)  has  suflFered  reductions  since 
1866  -  67,  which  now  amount  to  at  least  $  5,700  a 
year,  and  that  the  other  departments  of  the  University, 
taken  together,  are  suffering  a  reduction  of  income  to 
the  amount  of  about  $  4,300  a  year.  What  have  the 
Corporation  got  to  show  as  an  equivalent  for  these 
reductions?  In  the  first  place,  they  have  acquired 
more  than  twenty  acres  of  well-situated  land  in 
Cambridge,  an  acquisition  which  is  already  worth  two 
or  three  times  as  much  as  it  cost,  and  which  has  secured 
the  University,  so  far  as  security  can  be  devised,  against 
any  future  necessity  of  abandoning  its  historical  site. 
In  the  second  place,  they  have  made  extensive  and 
permanent  repairs  and  improvements  upon  College 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $  33,000 ;  have  added 
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apparatus  to  the  laboratories  to  the  amount  of  at  least 
$  3,000  ;  and  have  spent  at  least  $  4,000  upon  grading, 
fencing,  and  other  improvements  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter in  and  about  the  College  Yard.  In  short,  for 
the  $  140,000,  which  is  the  principal  corresponding  to 
the  reduction  of  $  10,000  in  the  annual  income  of  the 
University  from  personal  property,  the  Corporation 
have  to  show  real  property  of  a  permanent  though 
unproductive  sort  to  a  much  larger  amount.  Moreover, 
the  Corporation  were  practically  forced  to  enlarge  their 
recitation,  lecture,  and  examination  rooms,  and  to  pro- 
vide new  furniture  and  new  scientific  apparatus,  by  the 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  undergradu- 
ates between  1866  and  1872.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  permanent  improvements  in  the  College  Yard  were 
made  necessary  by  the  erection  of  the  three  new  halls. 
Finally,  the  purchases  of  land  were  made  at  very  low 
prices,  upon  opportunities  not  likely  to  recur,  and  with 
very  substantial  aid  from  generous  friends. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  view  of  this  sub- 
ject which  needs  to  be  presented.  It  is  true,  as  has 
been  above  explained,  that  since  1866-67  there  have 
been  certain  reductions  of  annual  income  amounting 
in  all  to  $  10,000  a  year ;  but  during  the  same  period 
there  have  been  very  large  accessions  of  income.  The 
income  of  the  College  has  been  increased  by  the  raid- 
ing of  the  tuition-fee  on  September  1, 1869,  from  $  105 
to  $  150  a  year,  by  the  interest  on  the  Pope  professor- 
ship fund  of  $  50,000,  by  the  net  rents  of  Thayer  Hall, 
by  the  interest  on  the  first  instabnent  ($  50,000)  of 
the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  and  by  the  increase  in 
the  fees  resulting  from  an  increase,  in  six  years,  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  students.  A  large  average 
percentage  has  also  been  earned  of  late  upon  all  the 
funds  of  the  University,  —  a  larger  percentage  than  can 
be  expected  year  after  year.     Why,  then,  have  there 
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been  five  annual  deficits  in  six  years  ?  It  is  because 
the  expenditures  classed  under  the  three  heads,  Univer- 
sity, College,  and  Library  (excluding  books),  have  in- 
creased faster  than  the  College  receipts.  The  present 
number  of  teachers  of  all  grades  in  the  College  is  more 
than  double  what  it  was  in  1866-67  (see  p.  10),  and 
in  1869  the  salaries  of  professors  and  assistant  profes- 
sors were  considerably  raised.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
incidental  expenses  have  increased  heavily  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  wages  and  the  enhanced  cost  of 
all  materials. 

The  manner  in  which  the  deficit  of  the  year  1871  - 
72  occurred*  well  illustrates  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  Corporation  labor.  The  income  from  College 
funds  applicable  to  salaries  for  instruction  is  but  little 
more  than  one  third  of  the  amount  of  those  salaries. 
There  are  seven  professorships  without  any  funds 
whatever.  The  income  from  funds  applicable  to  gen- 
eral expenses  is  about  one  fifteenth  of  the  annual 
amount  of  those  expenses.  There  are  no  funds  for 
repairs  on  buildings ;  yet  these  repairs  are  inevitably 

*  Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  4. 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $  22,089.48 

College  Expenses,  85,701.23 

Library,  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  Books),  14,494.99 

Gymnasium,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  1,345.96 

College,  Salaries,  93,116.66 

Repairs  to  College  Buildings,  13,933.37 

$180,681.69 


To  meet  the  above  there  is 
Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $  21,600.02 

College  Expenses,  2,346.00 

Library  and  Gymnasium  Expenses,  none. 
College  Salaries,  32,165.91 

Repairs  on  College  Buildings,  none. 
Cash  received  from  Undergraduates,  111,904.05 

"         "        for  the  Degree  of  A.  M.,  .771.00 

Sundries,  223.55 

Undivided  balance  of  Income  credited  to  University 

Account,  226  86 


169,237.39 


Balance,  showing  deficit,  charged  to  Stock  Account,  $  1 1,444.30 
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heavy,  for  the  buildings  are  numerous,  some  of  them 
are  old,  and  all  of  them  are  used  incessantly  and  not 
carefully.  There  are  no  funds  for  salaries  and  general 
expenses  in  the  Library.  The  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  books  have  increased  of  late ;  but  the  more  books 
are  bought  each  year,  the  more  it  costs  to  catalogue  and 
take  care  of  them.  Since  1866  -  67  this  charge  upon 
the  College  for  the  Library  has  increased  almost  50 
per  cent.  This  difl&culty  about  the  Library  perfectly 
illustrates  the  perplexities  which  gifts  for  special  pur- 
poses sometimes  bring  upon  the  Corporation.  The 
whole  University  is  delighted  to  get  the  books  bought 
with  the  funds  specifically  given  for  that  object ;  but 
the  Corporation  are  exceedingly  perplexed  to  find  the 
means  to  pay  for  storing  and  cataloguing  these  books 
and  making  them  properly  accessible.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  not  a  single  special  fund  held  by  the  Corpora- 
tion which  is  not  a  desirable  possession,  good  and  use- 
ful as  far  as  it  goes. 

On  reviewing  their  experience  for  the  past  six  years, 
the  Corporation  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  must  curtail  their  expenditures  under  the  three 
heads.  University,  College,  and  Library  (excluding 
books),  for  the  year  1872  -  73.  It  might  be  supposed, 
by  those  who  know  that  two  new  dormitories  —  Weld 
and  Matthews  Halls  —  are  occupied  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  rents  of  these  buildings  would  be  a 
clear  addition  to  the  College  revenues  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  deficit  during  the  current  year.  The  Corpora- 
tion, however,  could  not  cherish  such  a  hope.  One  half 
of  the  net  rent  of  Matthews  Hall  is  appropriated  for 
scholarships,  and  the  other  half  must  be  used  for  two 
years  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  moving  Dane  Hall  and 
the  Steward's  office  in  order  to  give  room  for  Matthews 
Hall,  an  expense  of  $  9,210.42  which  was  defrayed 
from  the  College  treasury.    The  occupation  of  the  two 
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new  dormitories  caused  a  considerable  number  of  other 
college  rooms  to  be  vacated,  and  the  anticipated  gain 
of  rents  was  thus  largely  reduced.  The  increase  in 
rents  of  College  Buildings  in  1872  -  73  will  not  exceed 
$  5,000,  and  the  increase  of  tuition-fees  will  not  exceed 
$  2,700.  Against  these  new  resources  is  to  be  set  an 
increase  of  College  salaries  in  1872  -  73  of  $  3,200,  an 
increase  which  the  Corporation  could  keep  within  this 
limit  only  by  disregarding  several  just  and  pressing 
claims  for  more  pay.  On  subtracting  the  probable  gain 
in  net  income  for  1872  -  73,  namely,  $  4,500,  from  the 
deficit  of  1871  -  72,  namely,  $11,444.30,  there  remains 
about  $  7,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  retrenchment 
necessary  in  1872-73.  This  retrenchment  can  be 
effected  without  reducing  salaries,  but  not  without  an 
economy  which  the  Corporation  know  to  be  inexpe- 
dient and  injurious,  however  unavoidable.  The  fact  is, 
that  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  expansion  of  the  Col- 
lege keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  the  growing  expectations  of  its  friends 
and  the  community,  the  Corporation  have,  for  several 
years,  maintained  a  scale  of  expenditure  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  actual  income,  and  there  is  but  one  way 
to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  annual  deficit,  namely, 
to  reduce  their  expenditures.  This  the  Corporation 
will  forthwith  do. 

In  looking  out  of  these  present  straits  to  the  future, 
several  encouraging  considerations  present  themselves. 
The  present  corps  of  teachers  could  deal  very  nearly 
as  well  with  eight  hundred  students  as  with  six  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  the  present  number.  In  two  years 
half  of  the  net  rent  of  Matthews  Hall  will  be  available 
for  general  purposes,  and  a  very  moderate  increase  in 
the  number  of  undergraduates  will  fill  all  the  College 
rooms.  Three  fifths  of  -the  second  instalment  of  the 
Class  Subscription  Fund  have  already  been  raised.  The 
building  which  Mr.  Wakefield  has  promised  to  erect 
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will  relieve  the  College  of  the  present  embarrassments 
and  inconveniences  caused  by  the  lack  of  recitation 
and  lecture  rooms.  The  Corporation,  therefore,  do  not 
expect  the  present  necessity  for  an  undesirable  re- 
trenchment to  last  many  years. 

The  usual  lists  and  statistics  concerning  University 
degrees,  honors,  prizes,  and  committees  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  III.  -VII.  The  attention  of  the  Over- 
seers is  invited  to  the  following  Reports  of  the  Deans 
of  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University. 

The  foregoing  report  covers  the  year  which  ended 
on  September  26,  1872.  Since  that  date  a  great  dis- 
aster has  befallen  the  University.  How  the  University 
is  to  be  saved  completely  harmless  from  all  the  imme- 
diate and  remote  eflfects  of  the  Boston  fire  of  Novem- 
ber 9  -  10  is  not  yet  entirely  plain.  It  was,  however, 
immediately  made  manifest  that  the  University  com- 
mands a  great  wealth  of  respect,  love,  and  gratitude,  a 
wealth  which  is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have  in  former  days  administered  this  sacred  trusty  and 
a  sure  dependence  for  those  who  have  succeeded  to 
their  labors  and  their  rewards. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President 
Caxbridgb,  Jannaiy  2, 1872. 
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DEANS   OP    THE    FACULTIES. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  the  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  submit  the 
following  Report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  College  during  the 
Academic  year  1871  -  72. 

The  number  of  Undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year  was  six  hundred  and  nineteen,  —  an  increase  of  eleven 
over  the  number  on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  beginning 
of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
were  Seniors,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  two  students 
who  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  College  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  received  their  Bachelor's  degree,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  Juniors,  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  Sopho- 
mores, and  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  Freshmen.  Twenty- 
nine  students  withdrew  from  the  College  during  the  year  of 
their  own  accord.  Of  this  unusually  large  number  of  with- 
drawals, thirteen  are  believed  to  have  arisen  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  were  spending  their  time  unprofitably,  two 
from  ill  health,  and  eleven  from  other  causes. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course,  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of 
exercises  in  each  course  for  student  and  for  instructor,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables. 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  all  members  of  the  several 
Glasses  are  required  to  study,  every  Senior  pursues  four  elec- 
tive studies,  each  having  three  exercises  a  week,  every  Junior 
three  electives,  with  three  exercises  a  week  each,  and  every 
Sophomore  four  electives,  with  two  exercises  a  week  each. 
Students  are  now  at  liberty  to  choose  their  electives  freely 
from  all  the  courses  of  instruction  given  to  Undergraduates 
which  they  are  qualified  by  previous  training  to  pursue. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not  give  quite  fully  the  number  of 
students  who  received  instruction  in  the  several  courses,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  students,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
courses  of  study,  to  attend  the  instruction  given  on  some  other 
subject  or  subjects.  This  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  to  any  ex- 
tent that  they  find  profitable,  but  as  attendance  at  exercises 
and  examinations  is  not  required  of  them,  no  record  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  such  students.  Hereafter,  however,  stu« 
dents  who  pass  all  the  regular  examinations  on  an  extra  study 
will  be  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  printed  scale  of  rank  in  that 
study,  if  their  scholarship  warrants  it. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  in  the  tables,  examina- 
tions in  writing,  of  three  hours  each,  were  required  in  every 
study  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in 
studies  pursued  only  during  the  first  half-year.  Other  written 
examinations,  varying  in  number,  were  held  in  the  several 
studies  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  in  most 
of  the  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
obtained  honors  for  distinguished  excellence  in  the  several 
departments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Faculty,  students  whose  deficiencies  in 
their  studies  are  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  them  up  in  the  summer  vacation,  are  required  to  join 
the  class  below  as  a  condition  of  finally  receiving  their  degree. 
This  rule  was  enforced  at  the  end  of  the  past  academic  year 
in  the  case  of  one  Junior,  six  Sophomores,  and  eight  Fresh- 
men. Six  of  these  students  continued  their  studies  with  a 
lower  class.  Earlier  in  the  year  four  students  had  their  pro- 
bation closed  for  neglect  of  study  ;  and,  as  was  stated  above, 
thirteen  students  were  withdrawn  from  College  on  representa- 
tion of  their  failure  to  profit  by  their  College  course.     For 
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less  serious  deficiencies  in  their  studies,  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  students  were  required  to  pass  satisfactorily  a 
second  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  in  the  subjects 
in  which  they  had  failed,  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
continue  with  their  several  classes.  Nine  students  were  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  the  year  for  neglect  of  study  and  irreg- 
ularity of  attendance. 

For  grave  violations  of  good  order,  seven  students  were  dis- 
missed from  College  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  nineteen 
were  suspended  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  fifteen  months. 
Of  the  twenty-six  students  thus  punished,  sixteen  were  from 
a  single  class. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Preparatory  Course. — The  only  change  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  requisitions  for  admission  was  the  addition 
of  Elementary  Hydrostatics  to  the  mechanics  before  required 
of  those  who  enter  the  Freshman  Glass  in  the  so-called  Second 
Course^  which  permits,  as  was  explained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Dean  for  the  year  1870-71,  the  substitution  of  an  increased 
amount  of  Mathematics  for  a  portion  of  the  ordinary  requisi- 
tions in  the  Classics. 

2.  Required  Studies.  —  For  several  years  the  study  of  Physics 
has  begun  with  the  second  half  of  the  Freshman  year,  and  that 
of  Chemistry  has  been  taken  up  in  the  second  half  of  the  Soph- 
omore year.  It  was  decided  during  the  past  year  to  put  the 
brief  required  course  in  Chemistry  into  the  second  half  of  the 
Freshman  year  in  place  of  the  Physics,  to  which  in  turn  was 
assigned  the  place  left  vacant  in  the  second  half  of  the  Soph- 
omore year.  Continuity  was  thus  gained  for  the  required 
course  in  Physics,  which  now  extends  without  any  break  over 
the  whole  of  the  Sophomore  year  and  the  first  half  of  the 
Junior  year.  The  chief  motive,  however,  for  making  this 
change  was  the  need  which  was  felt  that  students  should 
acquire  some  acquaintance  with  Cliemistry  in  the  Freshman 
year,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  decide  intelligently  whether 
they  wish  to  pursue  it  as  an  elective  study  in  the  Sophomore 
year. 

The  exercises  in  Foreusics,  which  had  been  omitted  for  one 
year,  it  was  last  year  voted  to  restore,  and  it  was  provided 
that  in  the  year  1872-73,  and  thereafter,  four  Porensics 
should  be  written  by  all  students  in  the  Junior  year  and  four 
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in  tire  Senior  year.  Seniors,  however,  who  are  pursuing  ad- 
vanced courses  of  study  for  Honors  are  permitted,  with  the 
approval  of  their  instructors,  to  substitute  for  their  Porensics 
the  same  number  of  theses  on  subjects  connected  with  those 
studies. 

3.  Anticipation  of  Required  Studies,  —  As  the  required 
studies  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  are  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  and  as  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
attending  College  instruction  in  these  is  much'  less  than  in 
the  higher  elective  studies,  the  Faculty  voted,  during  the 
past  year,  to  allow  students  to  relieve  themselves  from  at- 
tendance at  this  instruction  on  certain  conditions.  Here- 
after, students  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  academic  year,  an  examination  in  any  required 
study  or  studies  of  that  year,  and,  provided  they  attain  in 
this  examination  not  less  than  five-eighths  of  the  maximum 
mark,  they  will  be  credited  with  this  mark,  and  be  excused 
from  all  further  attendance  at  College  exercises  in  such 
study  or  studies.  It  is  believed  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  better  class  of  students  will  take  advantage  of  this 
provision,  and  by  a  moderate  amount  of  private  study  in  the 
long  vacation  secure  for  themselves  more  time  to  profit  by 
the  higher  instruction  given  in  the  elective  courses. 

In  like  manner  students  who  enter  College  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  German  are  exempted,  on  condition  of  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination,  from  attending  the  recitations  in 
that  subject,  which  is  otherwise  a  required  study  in  the  Fresh- 
man year.  Again,  by  the  practice  of  the  Faculty,  students 
who  at  their  entrance  are  prepared  to  pass  creditably  an 
examination  on  one  half  or  the  whole  of  either  the  Greek 
or  Latin  or  Mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year  are  allowed 
to  substitute  for  any  such  half  of  a  subject  a  Sophomore 
elective  in  the  same  study.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  pro- 
vision for  giving  higher  instruction  to  members  of  the  Fresh- 
man class  who  are  prepared  to  profit  by  it  will  meet  a  need 
already  felt,  and  one  that  must  constantly  grow  more  serious 
as  the  quality  of  the  preparatory  schools  improves.  Heretofore 
no  intermediate  stage  of  preparation  has  been  recognized  be- 
tween that  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  and  that 
required  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore  class.  Consequently, 
no  encouragement  has  been  offered  to  bright,  studious  pupils 
to  accomplish  more  in  their  preparatory  course  than  has  been 
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required  of  their  duller  or  less  studious  companions ;  nor  to 
teachers  to  stimulate  and  furnish  full  occupation  for  their 
best  class  of  pupils  by  carrying  them  on  beyond  the  mere 
requisitions  for  College  in  whatever  studies  they  may  have 
taste  and  aptitude  for.  Strange  and  discreditable  as  such  a 
statement  seems,  it  has  been  by  no  means  uncommon  for  a 
judicious  teacher  or  parent  to  fear  lest  a  boy  should  be  ''  too 
well  fitted  for  College,"  no  infrequent  consequence  of  such 
preparation  having  been  habits  of  idleness  acquired  from  lapk 
of  sufficient  occupation  and  appropriate  instruction  in  the  first 
year  of  the  College  course. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Faculty,  and  the  aim  of  the 
provisions  for  instruction  just  mentioned,  to  preserve  students 
from  this  danger.  There  is  now  no  longer  any  reason  why  a 
boy  whose  aptitude  for  study  enables  his  teacher  to  prepare 
him  for  College  a  year  earlier  than  his  age  makes  it  wise  for 
him  to  enter,  or  one  who  is  so  much  superior  to  his  compan- 
ions that  he  is  not  fully  occupied  with  the  ordinary  course  of 
preparation,  should  not  continue  in  his  school  the  same  line 
of  study,  or  any  other  which  he  desires  to  pursue,  with  the 
assurance  that,  when  he  enters  College,  he  will  be  able  to  take 
up  his  studies  at  whatever  point  his  proficiency  warrants,  and 
find  his  College  course  made  just  so  much  more  profitable  for 
him.  There  can  be  few  of  the  larger  preparatory  schools 
which  do  not  every  year  send  boys  to  College  who  would  gain  in 
every  way  by  being  encouraged,  and  by  finding  opportunity, 
to  do  more  than  is  absolutely  required  for  admission  to  Col- 
lege ;  while  it  is  from  among  these  more  advanced  students, 
who  have  begun  to  taste  tiie  pleasure  of  study  pursued  for 
its  own  sake,  that  the  College  will  find  the  most  efficient  aid 
in  raising  the  tone  of  its  students,  and  the  strongest  encour- 
agement to  improve  the  quality  and  enlarge  the  range  of  its 
instruction.  Not  less  important  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
schools  of  this  better  class  of  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
relief  and  stimulus  which  competent  teachers  would  find  in 
the  opportunity  to  extend  their  instruction  beyond  the  uni- 
form and  weary  round  of  the  requisitions  for  admission  to 
College. 

4.  Elective  Studies.  — The  aim  of  the  College,  in  its  elective 
courses  of  study,  is  to  furnish  to  students  opportunity  for  as 
thorough  a  training  in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  knowl- 
edge as  the  proficiency  of  its  students  and  the  means  at  its 
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disposal  will  allow.  All  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were 
given  in  the  year  1871  -  72  were  open  to  the  choice  of  stu- 
dents for  the  year  1872-789  except  one  course  in  Old  French, 
which  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  absence  of  Professor 
Lowell,  and  the  following  additional  courses  were  provided :  — 

In  Ancient  Languages  four  courses,  namely  :  A  Sophomore 
course  in  the  Latin  Historians  of  the  Fall  of  the  Republic  ;  a 
Senior  course  in  the  Latin  Historians  of  the  Early  Empire ; 
a  Senior  course  in  the  Elements  of  Roman  Law,  the  text- 
book being  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian ;  and  a 
Senior  course  in  the  Elements  of  Sanskrit. 

In  Modern  Languages  four  courses,  namely :  A  Sophomore 
course  in  German  ;  a  Sophomore  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Early  English ;  a  Senior  course  in  English  Literature  and 
English  Composition  ;  and  a  Senior  course  in  the  Comparative 
Philology  of  the  Romance  Languages. 

In  History.  A  Sophomore  course  in  Roman  and  Early 
Medieval  History. 

In  Mathematics.  A  Senior  course  in  the  Geometry  of  Three 
Dimensions  and  Quaternions. 

In  Natural  History.  A  Junior  course  in  Botany,  and  a 
Junior  course  in  Zoology  in  place  of  a  Junior  course  half 
Botany  and  half  Zoology.  A  Junior  course  in  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Pliysiology. 

Li  Music.  A  Junior  course  in  Counterpoint,  Canon,  Fugue, 
etc. 

Although  these  courses  "were  arranged  primarily  for  par- 
ticular classes,  it  will  be  remembered  that  all  courses  of  elec- 
tive study  are  open  to  the  choice  of  all  students  who  are 
competent  to  pursue  them. 

Honors.  —  The  only  change  made  during  the  past  year  in 
the  requisitions  for  Honors  was  a  provision  that  candidates  for 
Honors  in  History  in  the  year  1875,  and  thereafter,  must  have 
taken  an  elective  in  that  subject  in  the  Sophomore  year. 

Second-Tear  Honors.  —  The  number  of  students  who  wish  to 
keep  up  through  College  as  full  a  course  in  Classics  or  Mathe- 
matics as  is  required  to  entitle  a  student  to  compete  for  final 
Honors  in  those  subjects  must  always  be  relatively  small. 
Many  of  tlie  best  scholars  in  those  subjects  either  give  them  up 
altogether  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year,  or  content  them- 
selves with  keeping  up  their  acquaintance  with  them  by  taking 
a  single  course  in  one  or  the  other  subject  in  the  Junior  and 
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Senior  years.  The  standard  of  scholarship,  however,  which  is 
now  attained  in  those  subjects  by  the  best  scholars  at  the  end 
of  the  Sophomore  year,  is  believed  by  the  Faculty  to  be  suflS- 
ciently  high,  and  to  have  cost  during  the  years  of  preparation 
and  first  two  College  years  an  amount  of  labor  sufficiently  great 
to  deserve  marked  recognition  ;  and,  as  the  preparatory  schools 
take  advantage  of  the  arrangements  already  described  for  en- 
couraging young  men  of  ability  during  their  preparatory 
studies  to  proceed  beyond  the  mere  requisitions  for  admission 
in  Greek,  Latin,  or  Mathematics,  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  steady  advance  in  the  quality  of  scholar- 
ship that  can  be  fairly  expected  in  those  subjects  by  the  end  of 
the  Sophomore  year.  The  Faculty,  therefore,  in  the  past  year 
established  in  the  departments  of  Classics  and  Mathematics  a 
grade  of  Honors  to  be  called  Second- Year  Ehnors^  open  to 
both  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  These  honors  were  awarded 
at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  1871  ~  72  on  two  conditions : 
first,  of  distinguished  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  candidate 
in  the  required  work  of  the  Freshman  year  in  the  subject  in 
which  the  Honors  were  conferred,  and  in  two  electives  in  that 
subject;  and,  secondly,  of  his  passing  with  distinction,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  special  examinations  designed  to  test  the 
extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  offered  himself  for  Honors.  Additional 
instruction  is  given  in  the  Sophomore  year  to  candidates  for 
Honors  who  desire  to  receive  it.  After  the  year  1873  no  student 
can  be  a  candidate  for  final  Honors  in  Classics  or  Mathematics 
who  has  not  taken  Second-Year  Honors  in  the  same  subject. 
Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  scheme 
was  carried  out  during  the  past  year,  inasmuch  as  the  stu- 
dents had  but  few  months'  notice  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
examination,  three  Juniors  and  nineteen  Sophomores  passed 
the  test  with  credit,  and  received  Honors  of  this  grade  in 
Classics. 

E.  W.  GURNET,  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
Divinity  Scliool  for  the  academic  year  1871  -  72. 
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Instruction  was  given  by  the  Professors  as  follows:  —  By 
Professor  Hedge,  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
its  foundation  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

By  Professor  Stearns,  in  Natural  Theology,  4n  Anthropology, 
in  Christology,  Soteriology,  and  Eschatology ;  in  the  History 
of  Ethical  Tlieories  and  Christian  Ethics,  and  in  Churcli 
Polity. 

By  Professor  Young,  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  in  Textual 
Criticism,  in  the  Principles  of  Interpretation,  and  in  the 
Exegesis  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments. 

By  Professor  Everett,  in  the  Science  of  Thought,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  in  the  Ethnic  Religions,  in  Homiletics 
and  the  Pastoral  Care,  and  in  the  Composition  and  Delivery 
of  Sermons. 

In  addition  to  the  course  of  instruction  by  the  regular  Pro- 
fessors, courses  of  Lectures  were  delivered  by  gentlemen 
appointed  by  the  Corporation  on  particular  subjects,  which 
could  not  that  year  be  conveniently  treated  in  the  regular 
course  with  all  the  fulness  required.  Rev.  John  H.  Morison, 
D.  p.,  delivered  twenty  lectures  on  some  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  ;  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  D.  D.,  delivered  six 
lectures  on  the  History  and  Principles  of  Congregationalism  ; 
and  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis  delivered  six  lectures  on  the  Moral 
Evidences  of  Christianity.  Tiiese  lectures  were  very  accept- 
able and  valuable. 

The  University  Lecturesof  Professor  Evangelinus  A.  Sopho- 
cles, LL.  D.,  on  The  Early  Christians  as  viewed  by  Pagan  Writ- 
ers, and  on  the  sects  of  the  first  three  centuries,  were  open  to 
members  of  the  Divinity  School,  as  well  as  the  University 
Lectures  of  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D.,  on  the  Sources,  History,  and 
Principles  of  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  German  Language,  instruction  was  given  by  Mr. 
George  T.  Dippold. 

In  Elocution,  Mr.  Stacy  Baxter  gave  instruction  three  half- 
days  in  each  week.  The  amount  of  assistance  bestowed  on 
the  members  of  the  School  in  the  cultivation  of  the  voice  and 
in  oratorical  improvement  has  been  increased  in  a  very  im- 
portant degree.  Instead  of  a  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  les- 
sons of  two  hours  each  given  to  the  whole  school  together, 
wliich  was  the  allowance  ten  years  since,  the  instructor  bestows 
nine  or  ten  hours  each  week,  through  the  year,  visiting  the 
School  twice  a  week,  and  giving  lessons  to  the  students  sepa- 
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rately ;  and  instead  of  the  one  hundred  dollars  which  was  for- 
merly paid  out  of  the  scanty  funds  of  which  the  appropriation 
was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  a  liberal  appropria- 
tion to  secure  this  enlarged  opportunity  for  accomplishment  in 
Elocution  is  made  by  the  Corporation  out  of  the  general  fund. 

Important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  regular  Board 
of  Instruction  of  this  department.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  academic  year,  to  which  this  Report  particularly  belongs, 
Bey.  James  F.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  resigned  the  office  which  he  had 
filled  with  so  much  acceptance  and  success.  The  subject  of 
the  Ethnic  Religions,  which  Dr.  Clarke  had  treated,  was 
adopted  by  Professor  Everett  as  a  part  of  his  regular  work. 
The  Lectures  of  Dr.  Morison  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Doctrine  of  St.  Paul.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  Ezra  Abbot,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  has 
entered  on  his  duties  as  Professor  of  the  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  New  Testament ;  and  Professor  Young, 
released  from  this  part  of  his  field  of  labor,  will  devote  his 
whole  time  and  strength  to  the  language  and  literature  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Dr.  Abbot  brings  a  great  accession  of  strength 
to  the  teaching  force  of  the  Theological  Department,  in  which 
the  labor  is  now  so  distributed  that  no  branch  of  learning, 
holding  an  essential  place  in  theological  education,  will  have 
to  be  wholly  neglected. 

There  'has  been  no  material  change  in  the  method  of  in- 
struction. It  has  been  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  written 
dissertations  or  essays.  Full  examinations  were  made  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  results  were  generally  satisfactory  to 
the  Professors.  The  regular  students  were  all  admitted  to 
the  full  standing  of  the  next  year.  The  examination  papers 
of  some  special  students  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  those  of 
the  students  in  regular  course.  This  result  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  absence  of  trained  power  to  receive  and  retain  what 
is  put  before  them  in  books  and  lectures.  But  it  is  of  com- 
mon occurrence  that  a  very  marked  improvement  becomes 
manifest  in  the  exercises  of  this  class  of  students  during  the 
second  year. 

Five  members  of  the  graduating  class  presented  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology.  Of 
these,  four  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  degree.  This  honor  is  conferred  on  all  persons 
who,  having  been  members  of  the  school  one  year,  show  them- 
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selves  well  acquainted  with  the  branches  of  learning  which 
make  up  its  full  course.  It  implies  somewhat  more  extensive 
attainments  than  are  indispensable  for  being  graduated  from 
the  Divinity  School  in  the  old  form.  But  according  to  a 
statute  which  has  recently  received  the  full  sanction  of  the 
authorities  of  the  University,  the  receiving  of  this  degree  will 
be  the  only  form  and  evidence  of  graduation  after  the  Com- 
mencement of  1874 ;  and  from  that  time  only  the  names  of 
'  those  who  receive  it  will  go  upon  the  Triennial  Catalogue. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  adoption  of  this  measure  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  tliose  who  take  the  full  course  and  thus 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  theological  learning.  At  the  same 
time,  any  person  of  good  ability  and  worthy  aims,  who  is  un- 
able to  comply  with  tlie  conditions  of  admission  to  the  regular 
course,  and  of  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
can  enter  the  institution  and  receive  such  benefit  as  his  prepa- 
ration will  allow,  and  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  resi- 
dence and  study,  provided  he  shall  pass  a  satisfactory  exam- 
ination in  the  special  branches  he  has  pursued. 

The  safe- keeping  of  the  Theological  Library  has  been  and 
still  is  an  object  of  solicitude.  About  two  years  ago,  a  com- 
parison of  the  books  with  the  General  Catalogue  having  dis- 
closed the  fact  of  a  considerable  loss  of  valuable  works  in  a 
series  of  years,  the  Faculty  advised  that  the  office  of  Librarian 
should  no  longer  be  given  to  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School. 
Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  year,  a  gentle- 
man connected  with  the  University,  and  properly  qualified, 
was  placed  in  charge,  whose  services  have  been  valuable.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  complete  the  shelf-catalogue  which  he 
was  requested  to  prepare,  but,  with  great  industry  and  some 
expenditure  of  time  beyond  the  required  hours,  has  examined 
anew  the  whole  library,  and  prepared  the  materials  for  a  shelf- 
catalogue  to  be  written  out  in  a  fair  hand.  Some  results  of 
this  examination  are  :  That  books  found  in  the  library,  labelled 
and  in  use,  had  never  been  entered  in  the  General  Catalogue ; 
that  thirty-nine  volumes,  of  which  the  titles  are  in  the  Cata- 
logue, were  not  in  the  library,  September,  1872,  not  including 
any  which  were  missing  at  the  examination  in  1871  ;  and  that 
thirty-two  of  those  missing  in  1871  were  in  their  places*  in 
September,  1872.  Some  of  these  last  (about  half)  were 
probably  never  lost  in  any  other  way  than  by  being  misplaced. 

The  Librarian  has  directed  his  attention  to  ascertaining  the 
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causes  of  the  losses  which  have  been  sustained  in  past  years. 
He  thinks  '^  some  have  been  wickedly  stolen ;  the  most  have 
been  clandestinely  borrowed."  Without  meaning  "  to  inti- 
mate any  charge  or  suspicion  of  wrong-doing  or  intent 
against  anybody,"  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  ^*  that  stu- 
dents and  others  residing  in  Divinity  Hall,  and  perhaps 
graduates  not  resident,  have  sometimes  a  feeling  in  refer- 
ence to  this  Library  (a  vague  presumption  of  right  or  prop- 
erty in  it)  by  which  they  may  be  led,  when  opportunity 
offers,  to  take  away  books,  contrary  to  rule  and  without  per- 
mission ;  and  they  may  afterward  return  them  secretly  to  get 
a  discharge  from  conscience ;  or  else  lose  them ;  or  keep 
them  an  indefinite  time,  with  an  undefined  purpose,  and  with 
no  lively  consciousness  of  wrong-doing."  And  he  recom- 
mends the  obvious  expedient  of  keeping  the  premises  fast  and 
close,  and  suggests  that  lectures  ought  not  to  be  given  in  the 
Library. 

The  writer  of  this  Report  does  not  question  this  statement 
on  the  whole,  although  he  would  ascribe  more  of  the  losses  of 
our  Library  to  the  felonious  acts  of  one  or  two  students  of  a 
former  time  who  took  advantage  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them  to  purloin  its  contents,  and  who  are  now  beyond  reach. 
But  unquestionably  much  evil  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ^'  the  as- 
sumption of  rights  and  privileges  in  the  Library  beyond  those 
announced  and  defined  in  its  rules."  The  effect  of  this 
assumption,  which  is  likely  to  spring  up  in  all  institutions, 
and  needs  to  be  guarded  against  by  rigid  rules  and  friendly 
admonition,  has  been  increased  in  this  case  by  the  circum- 
stance that  until  recently  the  Librarian  has  been  a  student, 
who  might  be  disposed  improperly  to  accommodate  some  of 
the  fellow-students  whom  it  was  his  office  to  serve ;  and  by 
yet  another  circumstance,  that  from  the  first  it  has  been  the 
custom,  not  yet  entirely  given  up,  to  use  the  Library-rooms 
for  recitations  and  lectures.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this 
iise,  that  students  were  about  as  familiar  with  the  Library  and 
its  contents  as  with  those  of  their  own  rooms,  and  regarded 
them  with  a  feeling  too  much  the  same.  The  writer  concurs 
with  the  Librarian  in  the  opinion  that  either  the  lectures  or 
the  Library  ought  to  be  accommodated  elsewhere.  "  To  open 
the  Library  to  any  class  exercises  is  in  effect  turning  a  lawful 
enclosure  into  a  common."  Here  is  a  reason  additional  to 
that  urged  in  the  two  preceding  Reports  of  this  department 
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for  placing  the  Library  iu  a  building  not  used  for  common 
purposes. 

The  other  reason,  to  which  the  Professors  beg  leave  to  call 
attention  once  more,  is  the  exposure  of  this  very  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  to  partial  loss  or  total  destruction  by  fire. 
This  Library  has  been  carefully  selected.  It  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  splendid  gifts  of  Benjamin  Loring  and  Gonvers  Francis. 
It  is  enriched  from  time  to  time  by  contributions  from  the 
libraries  of  graduates  and  others,  or  by  copies  of  their  produc- 
tions. It  is  increased  by  an  annual  appropriation  from  the 
Divinity  School  funds.  The  loss  of  it  could  not  be  made  up 
for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  to  the  University  or  to  the  community. 
Yet  it  is  placed  in  a  building  which  is  occupied  in  chambers  by 
theological  and  other  students,  and  which  contains  also  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  the  School.  It  is  itself  still  used  for  recitations. 
A  very  urgent  need  of  this  department  is  a  separate  edifice 
adapted  to  keep  and  defend  this  invaluable  treasure.  When 
such  an  edifice  shall  receive  the  Library,  the  rooms  now  occu- 
pied by  it  can  be  formed  into  a  second  commodious  lecture- 
room,  which  is  also  urgently  needed  at  the  present  time. 

The  Divinity  School  Boarding  Club  has  been  in  successful 
operation  during  the  last  year,  the  third  year  of  its  existence. 
The  average  charge  per  week  was  $  3.45.  This  charge  some- 
what exceeded  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  is 
mostly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  some  re- 
pairs and  improvements  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Club,  and  of  replacing  some  article  of  worn-out  table 
and  kitchen  furniture,  was  defrayed  out  of  the  assessment  upon 
the  members.  The  Club  has  attracted  many  members  of 
other  departments  of  the  University,  who  are  charged  twenty- 
five  cents  a  week  over  the  estimated  cost,  in  consideration  of 
their  sharing  in  the  benefit  both  of  the  release  of  the  rent  of 
the  dwelling-house  to  the  Divinity  students,  and  of  the  gener- 
ous contributions  of  apparatus  and  furniture  by  friends  of  the 
School.  The  benefit  to  Divinity  students  and  to  members  of 
the  other  schools  has  been  reciprocal,  and  the  additional  num- 
ber of  persons  thus  accommodated  with  comfortable  and  eco- 
nomical living  has  sometimes  been  greater  than  that  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  the  immediate  purpose  of  this  Club  to 
provide. 

The  number  of  students  who  continued  through  the  year 
was  twenty-nine.     The  largest  number  present  at  any  one 
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time  was  thirty-one.  The  number  who  were  regularly  gradu- 
ated was  fourteen,  including  the  four  who  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Theology.  Many  students,  however,  whose 
names  do  not  appear  on  the  Triennial  Catalogue,  derive  some 
advantage  from  a  temporary  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  the 
School ;  so  that  the  number  of  graduates  does  not  indicate  its 
whole  service  in  imparting  theological  education  and  prepar- 
ing men  for  professional  life. 

OLIVER  STEARNS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1871  -  72  :  — 

The  instruction  in  the  school  during  the  year  was  given  by 
the  three  professors,  Washburn,  Holmes,  and  Langdell,  and 
by  five  lecturers,  namely,  Charles  S.  Bradley,  Benjamin  P. 
Thomas,  Nicholas  St.  John  Green,  John  Lathrop,  and  John 
C.  Gray,  Jr. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  began  on  Thursday,  September 
28, 1871,  and  ended  on  Thursday,  June  20,  1872. 

Professor  Washburn's  subjects  of  instruction  during  the 
year  were  Real  Property  and  Constitutional  Law.  In  Real 
Property  he  had  two  courses,  one  for  first  year's  students,  and 
one  for  second  year's  students ;  and  he  lectured  twice  a  week 
during  the  year  upon  each  course.  Upon  Constitutional  Law 
he  lectured  once  a  week  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Professor  Holmes's  subjects  of  instruction  were  Jurisdiction 
and  Procedure  in  Equity,  Evidence,  and  Bailments.  Upon 
Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity  he  lectured  twice  a  week 
during  the  year.  He  also  lectured  twice  a  week  during  the 
year  upon  Evidence  and  Bailments,  beginning  the  year  with 
Evidence,  and  taking  up  Bailments  after  finishing  Evidence. 

Professor  Langdell's  subjects  of  instruction  were  Contracts, 
Sales  of  Personal  Property,  and  Civil  Procedure  at  Common 
Law.  The  method  of  instruction  adopted  by  him  in  each  of 
these  subjects  is  stated  in  my  report  to  you  for  the  year 
1870-71.  In  Contracts  and  Sales  of  Personal  Property  he 
had  five  exercises  a  week  (three  in  Contracts  and  two  in  Sales) 
during  the  year.     On  Friday  of  each  week,  at  3  P.  M.,  cases 
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ill  pleading,  which  had  beeu  previously  given  out,  and  in 
which  the  counsel  had  pleaded  to  issue,  were  argued  before 
him. 

Mr.  Bradley  lectured  on  Corporations  once  a  week  during 
half  the  year.  Mr.  Thomas  delivered  eight  lectures  on  Wills 
and  Administrations.  Mr.  Green  lectured  on  Torts  twice  a 
week  during  the  year,  and  on  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure once  a  week  during  the  year ;  Mr.  Lathrop  lectured 
on  Shipping  and  Admiralty  once  a  week  during  half  the  year  ; 
and  Mr.  Gray  lectured  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  once  a  week 
during  half  the  year. 

During  the  year  twenty-eight  Moot  Courts  were  held,  nine 
by  Professor  Washburn,  ten  by  Professor  Holmes,  and  nine 
by  Mr.  Green.  Three  cases  were  given  out  for  written 
opinions,  two  by  Professor  Washburn,  and  one  by  Professor 
Holmes.  Two  cases  in  equity  pleading  were  given  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Holmes,  the  whole  school,  or  as  many  as  chose,  taking 
part  by  drawing  a  bill,  answer,  or  other  pleading,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  school 
during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  seven  were  in  the  school  during  the  whole 
year,  and  thirty-one  during  half  the  year,  making  an  average 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  one  half  during  the  entire 
year.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those  for  the  year  1870  - 
71,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  students  who  remained 
in  the  school  during  the  entire  year  was  precisely  the  same  in 
both  years ;  while  those  connected  with  the  school  during  only 
part  of  the  year  numbered  fifty-eight  in  the  year  1870  -  71, 
i.  e.  twenty-seven  more  than  in  the  year  1871-72.  Of  those 
fifty-eight  also  ten  were  in  the  school  for  three  quarters  of  the 
year,  thirty-nine  for  half  the  year,  and  nine  for  one  quarter  of 
the  year,  while  in  the  year  1871  -  72  no  one  was  connected 
with  the  school  during  less  than  half  the  year,  nor  for  more 
than  half  the  year  and  less  than  the  whole  year. 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  will  be  found  in  the 
changes  which  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  - 
72  in  respect  to  the  fees  for  tuition.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Law  School  occupied  the  strange  and  anomalous  position 
of  receiving  from  its  students  for  tuition  only  two  thirds 
as  much  as  the  college  proper,  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year  being  the  charge  in  the  former,  and  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  in  the  latter.  In  order  to  place  this  anomaly  in  a  suffi- 
ciently striking  light,  it  is  not  necessary  to  institute  any 
nice  comparison  between  the  two  departments  in  respect  to 
the  quantity,  grade,  or  cost  of  the  instruction  given  in  each  ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  University 
devotes  the  whole  of  Dane  Hall  and  its  contents  (including  a 
very  valuable  and  costly  library)  to  the  use  of  the  Law  School, 
receiving  from  it  not  a  cent  of  income.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
capital  originally  invested  in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 
this  building,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  library,  the  current 
expenses  of  the  building  and  library  for  the  year  1870-71 
were  in  round  numbers  six  thousand  dollars,  or  about  forty-five 
dollars  for  each  student  in  the  school ;  and  this  was  exclusive 
of  about  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  expended  in  permanent 
repairs  and  improvements  of  the  building.  If  we  compare 
the  two  departments  in  respect  to  the  fees  for  tuition  at 
any  former  period,  our  surprise  will  not  be  lessened.  The 
year  1817  was  the  first  in  which  the  University  had  a  class 
of  law  students,  and  they  paid  one  hundred  dollars  per 
year  for  tuition.*  In  the  undergraduate  department  at  that 
time  the  charge  for  tuition  was  forty-six  dollars  per  year  for 
the  first  two  years,  imd  sixty-four  dollars  per  year  for  the  last 
two  years,  being  an  average  of  fifty-five  dollars  per  year,  or  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  as  was  charged  to  law  students. 
From  that  time  to  1871  -  72  the  foe  for  tuition  remained 
stationary  in  the  Law  School,  while  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment during  the  same  period  it  increased  nearly  three- 
fold. Another  anomaly  in  the  Law  School  was,  that  a  stu- 
dent who  remained  in  the  school  only  a  quarter  or  less 
fraction  of  a  year  was  charged  for  only  one  quarter  of  a  year, 
while  in  the  undergraduate  department  a  half-year's  tuition- 
fee  was  charged  for  a  half  or  any  less  fraction  of  a  year.  In 
the  year  1870  -  71  steps  were  taken  towards  bringing  the  fees 
in  the  Law  School  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  College  proper, 
it  being  announced  in  the  circular  for  that  year  that  the 
charge  for  tuition  thereafter  would  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  first  year  that  a  student  was  a  member 
of  the  school,  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  year,  and 

*  Professor  Washburn  is  my  authoritj  for  saying  that  this  was  at  that  time  the 
establishod  fee  paid  by  students  in  lawyers'  offices  in  Massachusetts,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  in  country  towns  as  well.  This  is  not  the  only  particular  in  which 
the  Law  School  wa.s  originally  assimilated  to  a  lawyer's  office. 
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fifty  dollars  for  any  subsequent  year.  Also  that  for  half  or 
any  less  fraction  of  a  year  half  of  a  year's  fee  wquld  be 
charged,  and  for  more  than  half  a  year  the  fee  for  the 
whole  year  would  be  charged.  One  object  of  this  discrimi* 
nation  against  students  who  should  remain  but  a  short 
time  was  to  discourage  the  practicci  which  had  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  for  many  years,  of  students  entering  the  school 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  not  longer  than  from  one 
quarter  of  a  year  to  a  year.  The  result  of  the  first  year's 
experience  of  the  change  was  a  material  increase  in  the 
income  of  the  school,  and  an  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  students. 

In  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  and  the  requisites  for  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  to  be 
added  to  what  was  stated  in  my  report  of  last  year. 

The  number  of  students  recommended  for  the  degree  of 
LL.  B.  at  the  close  of  the  year  1871-72  was  forty,  three  of 
whom  were  entitled  to  the  degree  upon  time  and  without 
examination,  in  accordance  with  the  system  in  force  when 
they  entered  the  school. 

The  examination  for  the  degree  began  on  Monday,  June  10, 
and  continued  until  Thursday,  June  20,  occupying  nine  days 
in  all,  and  one  examination  of  three  hours  being  held  each 
day.  The  examinations  were  conducted  by  printed  questions, 
to  wliich  the  candidates  prepared  written  answers  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  examiners.  The  number  of  candidates  examined 
was  forty-five,  of  whom  eight  were  rejected. 

In  regard  to  the  Library,  the  same  policy  was  pursued  as 
in  the  year  1870-71.  The  changes  which  went  into  eflFect  at 
the  beginning  of  that  year  were  of  so  radical  a  character  that 
they  have  produced  a  very  complete  revolution  in  the  Library 
in  almost  every  particular.  Of  course,  such  changes  could 
not  be  made  without  causing  more  or  less  of  temporary  incon- 
venience and  embarrassment ;  and  while  the  latter  were  most 
felt  immediately,  it  required  time  to  develop  the  advantages 
which  the  changes  were  intended  to  produce.  Accordingly, 
during  the  first  year  the  system  was  more  satisfactory  in 
what  it  promised  for  the  future  than  in  its  actual  operation. 
Last  year  there  was  a  very  great  improvement,  but  everything 
did  not  work  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  wished.  During  the 
now  current  year,  I  think  the  new  system  has  completely  vin- 
dicated itself;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Library  is 
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now  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  condition.  The  only  draw- 
backy  indeed,  that  I  am  aware  of,  is  the  want  of  sufficient 
funds.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  since  Septem- 
ber 1,  1870,  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  upon  binding  ;  but 
such  were  the  pressing  needs  of  the  Library  at  the  date  men- 
tioned, and  so  extensive  have  been  the  improvements  underta- 
ken, that  even  this  large  sum  has  not  been  equal  to  our  wants. 
Still,  if  such  a  rate  of  expenditure  can  be  kept  up  for  a  very 
few  years,  I  think  the  Library  bids  fair  to  resume  the  position 
which  it  occupied  twenty-five  years  ago,  namely,  that  of  being 
tlie  finest  law  library  in  the  United  States. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for 
the  academic  year  1871  -  72. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
twenty-nine.  Of  these,  eighteen  were  students  of  Engineer- 
ing ;  five  were  students  of  the  Mining  School,  receiving  in- 
struction with  the  students  of  Engineering  ;  eight  were 
assistants  and  students  at  the  Zoological  Museum  ;  one  was 
a  student  of  Botany ;  and  one  was  a  special  student  in  the 
Chemical  Laboratory. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  this  School  was  thoroughly 
reorganized  ;  its  courses  of  study  were  extended  ;  and  several 
systematic  courses  were  arranged  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  classes  of  pupils.  The  details  of  these  several  courses 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  College  Catalogue. 

The  past  year  should  have  been  an  experimental  one  under 
the  new  system,  but,  unfortunately,  the  entering  class  in  the 
department  of  Engineering  was  very  small  in  numbers,  and 
so  poorly  prepared  that  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  fitting  it 
to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  the  prescribed  course.  Only  one 
student  was  qualified  to  go  on  with  the  prescribed  work  of  the 
first  year. 

Mr.  Bartlett  carried  the  entering  class  through  Greenleaf  s 
New  Higher  Algebra,  to  the  General  Theory,  of  Equations, 
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and  through  Peirce's  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 
This  class  recited  one  hour  daily.  He  also  gave  instruction 
to  the  one  pupil  of  the  first  year's  course,  in  Peirce's  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  in  Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  with 
supplementary  notes  from  Puckle  and  Olneyl  This  exercise 
occupied  one  hour  daily. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  gave  instruction,  two  days  in  the  week,  to 
an  advanced  class  in  Henck's  Field  Book.  One  day  was  de- 
voted to  recitation,  the  other  to  actual  work  in  the  field,  in 
laying  out  railroad  curves. 

Professor  Hoffman  gave  instruction  in  Surveying  and  Topo- 
graphical Drawing  to  the  entering  class,  with  a  course  of 
Plane-table  work  for  the  mining  students. 

Mr.  Boris  had  two  classes  in  French,  occupying  one  hour 
each,  Uiree  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Dippold  had  two  classes  in  German,  occupying  one 
hour  each,  three  days  in  the  week. 

All  the  above  exercises  were  followed  by  examinations  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Professor  Eustis  gave  instruction  for  one  hour  and  a  half 
daily  to  a  class  in  Mechanics.  This  class  went  over  the  whole 
of  the  first  volume  of  Weisbach's  Mechanics,  Coxe's  Transla- 
tion,  with  a  large  amount  of  supplementary  matter  from  other 
authors.  He  also  gave  instruction  one  hour  and  a  half  daily 
to  the  advanced  class  in  Engineering  and  to  the  students  of 
the  Mining  School  in  Applied  Mechanics  and  Construction. 
This  class  went  through  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics  and 
Rankine's  Engineering. 

Professor  Eustis  also  gave  instruction  three  days  in  the 
week  in  Church's  Descriptive  Geometry,  and  had  charge  of 
the  department  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Chemical  Department  in  connec- 
tion with  the  College  laboratories  was  not  completed  until  late 
in  the  year,  but  the  provision  whicii  has  now  been  made  for 
chemical  teaching,  both  in  connection  with  and  supplementary 
to  the  undergraduate  coiirses  of  the  College,  is  ample.  The 
older  laboratory  on  the  lower  floor  of  Boylston  Hall  is  wholly 
reserved  for  quantitative  analysis  and  advanced  students, 
while  a  large  laboratory  with  ninety-eight  desks  has  been 
completely  furnished  for  the  more  elementary  students,  in 
the  third  story  which  has  been  added  to  the  building.     Tliere 

are  now  provided  four  distinct  courses,  which  consist  chiefly 
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of  practical  exercises  in  the  laboratory,  and  continue  through 
the  year :  one  in  Descriptive  Chemistry,  under  the  charge  of 
Assistant  Professor  Jackson  ;  one  in  Qualitative  Analysis, 
under  the  charge  of  Assistant  Hill ;  one  in  Quantitative 
Analysis,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Assistant  Munroe ; 
one  in  Mineralogy,  under  the  personal  charge  of  Professor 
Cooke,  who  also  maintains  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole 
department.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  courses,  there  is  a 
course  of  about  thirty  experimental  lectures  on  Elementary 
Chemistry ;  a  course  of  the  same  length  on  more  advanced 
chemical  subjects,  both  given  by  Professor  Cooke  ;  and  special 
instruction  is  provided  under  the  immediate  charge  of  assist- 
ants and  advanced  students,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  several 
classes  of  scientific  students.  All  the  above  regular  courses 
were  given  last  year,  and  were  attended  by  the  usual  very 
large  numbers  of  College  undergraduates.  Indeed,  the  in- 
struction was  made  more  difficult  by  the  excessive  crowding 
of  the  only  laboratory  in  use  until  late  in  the  year.  The 
number  of  students  from  the  Scientific  School  was,  however, 
very  small.  There  was  but  one  special  student  in  chemistry. 
Pour  others  attended  with  Professor  Jackson's  class  in  De- 
scriptive Chemistry,  but  only  during  the  first  part  of  the  year, 
and  three  attended  regularly  the  instruction  in  Mineralogy. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  interior  of  Lawrence  Hall,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  Chemical  Department  in  Boylston 
Hall,  has  provided  all  the  needed  accommodation  in  the  way 
of  recitation  and  lecture  rooms.  What  is  now  imperatively 
demanded  is  a  small  annual  appropriation  for  the  Library  of 
Engineering.  This  is  a  most  valuable  aid  to  instruction  in 
that  department.  It  is  thrown  open  freely  for  the  use  of 
students,  and  being  easily  accessible,  is  largely  used  by  them. 
Its  table  ought  to  receive,  every  month,  the  best  technical 
magazines,  and  its  shelves  should  each  year  receive  the  latest 
and  best  works  upon  those  departments  of  science  which  form 
the  objects  of  study  in  this  department.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate  the  stimulating  eifect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
students  of  such  periodical  additions  to  the  Library. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 
Cajibbidob,  December  16,  1872. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology  for  the  academic 
year  1871  -  72. 

The  names  of  five  students  appeared  upon  the  Annual 
Catalogue  as  belonging  to  this  School,  four  of  whom  were  in 
the  third  year  of  the  course,  and  one  in  the  second.  For 
details  concerning  the  instruction  given,  the  Report  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  may  be  consulted,  for 
the  course  of  study  in  the  two  Schools  for  the  first  three  years 
is  now  identical.  In  fact,  though  there  has  been  no  formal 
consolidation  of  the  two  Schools,  the  members  of  the  School  of 
Mining  are  practically  members  of  the  Lawrence  School  for 
three  years,  and  are  not  obliged,  until  the  end  of  that  time,  to 
declare  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Mining 
Engineer. 

Of  the  five  students  entered  upon  the  Catalogue,  three  passed 
into  the  fourth  year,  one  took  up  his  connections,  and  one  will 
continue  his  studies  for  another  year  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School. 

J.  D.  WHITNEY,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1871-72. 

The  following  programme  gives  the  subjects  of  instruction 
and  the  number  of  exercises  a  week  in  each  subject. 

Anatomy.  —  Four  lectures  or  recitations  during  the  first 
eight  weeks,  and  five  during  the  remainder  of  the  first  term  ; 
four  in  the  second  term  until  May  1st.  —  Practical  Anatomy 
daily  from  October  to  May.  —  Practical  Histology  two  exer- 
cises throughout  the  year. 

Phydohgy.  —  Two  lectures  and  two  recitations  throughout 
the  year,  with  laboratory  instruction  to  the  most  proficient 
students. 

Chemistry.  —  Two  lectures,  one  recitation,  and  laboratory 
instruction  during  the  first  term.  One  lecture,  one  recitation, 
and  laboratory  instruction  during  the  second  term. 
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Pathological  Anatomy.  —  Two  lectures  and  two  recitations 
throughout  the  year. 

Pathological  Hi%tology.  -»-  Two  exercises  throughout  the 
year. 

Materia  Medica.  —  One  recitation  throughout  the  year. 

Therapeutics.  —  Two  lectures  throughout  the  year. 

Surgery.  —  Three  lectures  and  one  recitation  during  the 
first  term.  One  lecture  and  one  recitation  during  the  second 
term,  with  the  addition  of  a  course  on  Minor  Surgery^  and 
practical  instruction  in  Regional  Anatomy ^  Operative  Surgery ^ 
Bandaging^  the  Application  of  Surgical  Apparatus^  and  Surgi- 
cal Histology. 

Clinical  Surgery,  —  Two  exercises  in  the  first,  and  three  in 
the  second  term. 

Operations  at  the  Hospital.  —  Twice  during  the  first,  three 
times  during  the  second  term. 

Theory  and  Practice.  —  Two  lectures  and  one  recitation 
throughout  the  year. 

Clinical  Medicine.  —  Five  exercises  during  the  first,  three 
during  the  second  term.  In  addition  to  the  Hospital  visits 
three  times  a  week,  practical  instruction  in  Auscultation  and 
Percussion^  and  lectures  on  Laryngoscopy. 

Obstetrics.  —  Two  lectures  and  one  recitation  during  the 
first,  one  lecture  and  one  recitation  during  the  second  term. 

Ophthalmology.  —  One  clinical  exercise  throughout  the 
year ;  one  lecture  during  the  second  term. 

Dermatology.  —  One  lecture  during  the  second  term. 

Venereal  Diseases.  —  One  recitation  during  the  second  term. 

Otology.  —  Lectures  and  clinical  instruction. 

Hygiene  and  Mental  Diseases.  —  Short  courses  of  lectures. 

The  Marine  Hospital^  Bosto7i  Dispensary^  and  Sye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  were  visited  as  usual. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
two  hundred  and  three. 

Sixty-two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
oifered  themselves  for  examination  in  February  and  June,  and 
fifty-eight  were  found  qualified.  Two  of  these,  who  had 
adopted  the  new  method,  passed  satisfactory  written  exami- 
nations in  every  branch. 

The  change  in  the  plan  of  study  has  met  with  the  strongest 
approbation  of  the  profession  and  of  medical  students.  Indi- 
vidual physicians  and  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
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have  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  this  attempt  to  elevate  the 
character  of  medical  schools.  While  the  change  was  wel- 
comed hy  the  whole  body  of  students  in  attendance,  twenty- 
four  voluntarily  submitted  themselves  to  its  requirements,  and 
in  this  way  formed  a  class  of  second-year  students. 

The  number  of  students  was  reduced  less  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  those  connected  with  the  School  have  shown  an 
earnestness  of  purpose  which  did  not  characterize  the  great 
body  of  students  before. 

The  new  laboratories  have  made  it  possible  to  give  the  best 
scientific  instruction, —  an  advantage  which  the  students  have 
not  failed  to  appreciate.  The  valuable  collections  and  appa- 
ratus connected  with  these  laboratories  are  still  exposed  to 
great  danger  from  lire,  against  which  no  adequate  precautions 
have  been  or  can  be  taken,  as  the  apparatus  and  specimens 
are  constantly  in  use,  and  cannot  be  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

A  large  number  of  the  more  valuable  and  rare  specimens  of 
the  Museum  have  been  removed  from  the  College  building, 
and  are  now  stored  in  the  building  belonging  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  Natural  History.  The  materials  for  one  of  the 
finest  collections  in  the  country  are  now  subdivided  into  four 
distinct  parts,  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  must  so 
remain  until  the  possession  of  a  fire-proof  building  makes  it 
warrantable  to  unite  them. 

C.  ELLIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  of  the  Univebsity  :  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  on  the  instruction  given  and 
work  done  in  the  Dental  School  for  the  year  1871  -  72. 

The  session  began  on  Thursday,  the  28th  of  September, 
1871,  and  continued  nineteen  weeks.  Instruction  was  given 
in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Operative  Den- 
tistry, Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Dental  Pathology,  and  Thera- 
peutics, by  lectures,  recitations,  and  clinical  and  practical 
exercises.  In  the  departments  of  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Chemistry,  and  Surgery  the  student  of  dental  medicine  at- 
tended the  same  exercises  and  lectures  as  the  student  of 
general  medicine. 
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The  department  of  Operative  Dentistry  has  been  under  the 
charge  of  Professor  Moffatt,  with  Dr.  Hawes  as  Assistant,  Dr. 
Shepard  as  adjunct  Professor,  Dr.  Salmon  as  University  Lec- 
turer, and  Dr.  Wilson  as  Demonstrator  in  charge  at  the  In- 
iirmarj.  The  instruction  included  three  lectures  each  week, 
and  clinical  exercises  five  afternoons  a  week,  devoted  to  oper- 
ations upon  the  mouth  and  teeth  by  the  students,  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructors,  some  of  whom  were  always 
present. 

The  Dental  Infirmary,  which  was  established  by  the  Pro- 
fessors and  has  been  carried  on  since  the  organization  of  the 
School,  has  so  satisfactorily  fulfilled  its  purpose  as  a  public 
charity,  that  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Demon- 
strator, has  been  appointed  Dentist  of  the  Hospital.^  The 
number  of  patients  treated  at  the  Infirmary  during  the  year 
has  been  2,163.  The  current  expenses  of  this  charity  are 
borne  by  the  Dental  School ;  a  more  liberal  expenditure  in 
this  department  than  has  been  thus  far  possible  for  the  School 
would  much  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Infirmary. 

The  department  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  assisted  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Bogue,  of  New  York,  as  University  Lecturer.  Besides 
a  regular  course  of  lectures  given  each  week,  evening  classes 
were  organized  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  microscope 
and  the  study  of  dental  histology.  A  series  of  lectures  were 
given  on  several  special  branches  of  this  department  by  the 
University  Lecturer. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  by  Professor 
Chandler,  assisted  by  Drs.  Ham  and  Wilson  as  Demonstrators. 

Lectures  were  given  each  week.  Special  instruction  was 
given  by  Dr.  Ham  one  day  each  week,  and  general  instruction 
in  the  Laboratory,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  was  given 
five  days  of  the  week.  All  the  processes  and  manipulations 
necessary  in  the  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  den- 
tures were  taught  practically.  The  Infirmary  of  this  depart- 
ment is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, inasmuch  as  it  requires  different  methods  and  appliances. 
A  large  and  increasing  work  has  been  done  in  this  department, 
and  the  only  limit  to  its  usefulness  is  the  scantiness  of  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  School. 

The  wisdom  of  our  action  in  appointing  a  ^^  Demonstrator 
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in  Charge,"  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the 
Laboratory  and  the  Infirmaries,  has  been  shown  by  a  marked 
increase  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  students,  and  by  the 
more  systematic  conduct  of  the  School  in  all  its  details. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  twenty-eight. 
The  number  of  the  graduating  class  who  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  fifteen. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  session  an  important 
change  in  the  plan  of  instruction  was  made,  and  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  were  advanced  beyond  those  of  other 
dental  schools.  The  Faculty  thus  made  an  honest  endeavor 
to  raise  the  standard  of  dental  education,  which  they  hope 
will  be  indorsed  by  the  community  and  the  profession.  This 
change  consists  in  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  Summer 
Session,  to  give  facilities  for  continuing  their  studies  through- 
out the  year  to  such  students  as  desire  them.  Attendance 
upon  this  course  is  not  at  present  required  as  a  condition  of 
graduation,  but  it  is  designed  eventually  to  make  attendance 
during  at  least  one  continuous  year  a  condition  of  receiving 
this  University's  degree  in  Dental  Medicine.  The  advancement 
of  the  requisites  for  the  degree  consisted  in  the  abolition  of 
the  regulation  under  which  five  years  passed  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry  were  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  a  Dental  School. 

THOMAS  B.  HITCHCOCK,  Dtan, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  year  1871-72,  the  chief  work  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  has  been  that  of  construction  and  prepara- 
tion. 

No  small  part  of  the  time  of  the  instructors  has  been  spent 
in  supervising  the  construction  of  buildings,  aqueducts,  reser- 
voirs, and  roadways ;  in  fitting  and  furnishing  greenhouses, 
laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  in  laying  out  grounds. 

As  early  as  September,  1871,  a  block  of  glass  houses,  to- 
gether with  a  potting-house,  and  a  residence  for  the  head  gar- 
dener were  completed  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Park- 
man.  These  greenhouses  were  quickly  stocked  with  plants, 
so  that  the  class  in  Horticulture  had  ample  opportunity  for 
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practical  study  in  that  art.  Large  numbers  of  plants  propa- 
gated and  grown  during  the  winter,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, were  sold  in  the  spring. 

Since  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Parkman  in  May,  1872,  an- 
other large  greenhouse,  together  with  sheds  and  a  sheltered 
yard  for  the  better  management  of  hot-beds  and  frames,  has 
been  built  and  stocked  under  the  supervision  of  his  successor, 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent. 

Many  disheartening  delays  were  experienced  before  the 
main  stone  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  In  the  last 
week  of  1871  a  lodgement  was  effected  in  the  wing  devoted  to 
the  laboratory,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  ever  since.  A 
month  later  one  of  the  recitation-rooms  was  Gnished  and  put 
to  use.  Previous  to  that  time  the  lectures  and  stated  recita- 
tions (as  distinguished  from  practical  exercises  in  the  green- 
house and  upon  the  farm)  were  held  in  the  farm-house  near 
the  Bussey  mansion,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Motley. 

Though  still  incomplete  in  its  upper  stories,  the  stone  build- 
ing has  been  finished  sufficiently  to  meet  all  requirements 
for  several  years  to  come. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  has  been  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Motley  in  grading  and  preparing  the  grounds 
about  the  school,  and  in  establishing  a  reservoir,  cistern,  and 
steam-pump  for  furnishing  the  greenhouses  and  stone  build- 
ing with  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons. 

During  the  year  instruction  was  given  by  Messrs.  Parkman, 
Motley,  Slade,  Sanborn,  and  Storer  to  twenty-two  students,  of 
whom  eighteen  attended  the  course  on  Applied  Zoology,  five 
the  course  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  three  the  courses  on 
Horticulture  and  Entomology,  one  the  course  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Farming,  and  one  the  course  on  Quantitative 
Chemical  Analysis.  These  students  were  all  special  students, 
devoting  themselves  to  only  one  or  two  of  the  studies  of  the 
second  year's  course  of  the  school.  As  yet,  no  one  wishing 
to  pursue  the  regular  three  years'  course  has  presented  him- 
self for  admission. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  collection  of  a 
special  library  of  books  relating  to  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture. Many  societies  and  institutions  at  home  and  abroad, 
established  for  the  promotion  of  these  branches  of  knowledge, 
have  given  their  publications,  and  a  good  number  of  books 
have  been  bought.     The  library  is  specially  indebted  to  Mr. 
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The  University  Lectures  have  demonstrated  that  for 
its  real,  steady  development  the  University  must  place 
its  chief  reliance  upon  resident,  paid,  professional 
teachers ;  but  this  demonstration  is  itself  of  great 
value,  for  it  was  easy  to  hold  the  opinion,  particularly 
in  a  community  so  rich  in  intellectual  resources  as  that 
which  immediately  surrounds  the  University,  that  the 
fresh  utterances  of  distinguished  scholars,  who  were 
not  professional  teachers,  but  who  could  speak  with 
enthusiasm  of  their  own  favorite  studies  and  pursuits, 
would  be  worth  as  much  to  earnest  students  as  the 
regular  instruction  of  the  permanent  professors. 

On  many  accounts,  therefore,  the  University  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who,  since  1863,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  three  years,  have  taken  part  with 
so  much  enthusiasm  and  generosity  in  this  interesting 
experiment  in  post-graduate  instruction.  They  have 
borne  the  real  burden  of  the  experiment,  giving  lec- 
tures which  had  sometimes  been  prepared  with  great 
pains  to  audiences  often  small  and  unsatisfying,  in 
many  cases  coming  to  Cambridge,  week  after  week,  at 
great  personal  inconvenience,  and  generally  laboring 
with  no  recompense  except  the  satisfaction  of  contrib- 
uting something  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  helping  to  solve  a  difficult  problem  in 
education. 

The  Academic  Council,  a  body  which  has  been  newly 
defined  by  a  Statute  adopted  by  the  Corporation  and 
Board  of  Overseers  in  the  spring  of  1872  (see  Appen- 
dix I.),  was  first  established  at  the  time  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  University  Lectures  in  1863.  It  is  a  body 
in  which  all  the  professors  and  assistant  professors  of 
the  University  meet  together,  and  though  heretofore 
its  functions  have  been  obscure  and  its  meetings  infre- 
quent, it  is  hoped  that,  with  its  new  function  of  recom- 
mending candidates  for  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science,  it  may, 
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by  and  by,  become  a  centre  of  interests  common  to  all 
the  departments  of  the  University,  and  a  means  of  in- 
fusing into  all  departments  a  common  spirit  and  pur- 
pose. It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
organization  of  the  University  that  each  school  or 
department  knows  little  of  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  others. 

Afler  discussions  which  were  renewed  in  the  Corpo- 
ration, Overseers, and  Faculties  at  intervals  during  more 
than  two  years,  a  plan  upon  which  to  give  the  old  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  upon  examination,  and  two  new 
degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science, 
was  agreed  upon  by  the  several  academic  bodies  and 
adopted  by  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers. 
The  details  of  this  scheme  are  contained  in  nine  stand- 
ing votes  passed  by  the  two  governing  boards  in  the 
spring  of  1872  (see  Appendix  I.).  The  scheme  con- 
templates residence  of  one  year  for  the  Master's  degree, 
of  two  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  of  three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
examinations  for  all  three  degrees,  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  theses  by  candidates  for  either  doctorate.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  was  accompanied  by  a  vote 
opening  all  the  elective  courses  of  instruction  in  Har- 
vard College  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College 
and  all  other  colleges.  The  reason  for  this  last  vote 
was,  that  no  undergraduate  during  his  four  years' 
course  can  take  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  College  offers,  and  the  student  who  has 
just  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  may  well  find  a 
year's  work  among  these  College  electives  which  he 
could  not  pursue  while  an  undergraduate.  What  is 
true  of  Harvard  Bachelors  of  Arts  is  still  more  likely 
to  be  true  of  the  recent  graduates  of  other  colleges. 
It  is  expected  that  these  three  desirable  degrees,  fol- 
lowing the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Science,  will  gradually  have  an  effect  to  increase 
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the  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Science  resident 
at  the  University.  They  set  before  ambitious  students 
definite  goals,  and  for  persons  who  propose  to  be 
teachers  either  of  these  degrees  ought  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct pecuniary  value  as  soon  as  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  they  are  obtained  come  to  be 
generally  understood. 

The  University  is  determined  to  give  all  its  degrees 
a  serious  meaning  and  a  real  value.  College  degrees 
have  fallen  into  just  disrepute  in  this  country  through 
the  ignorant  carelessness  with  which  Legislatures  have 
granted  the  right  to  confer  degrees  to  hundreds  of  in- 
stitutions which  had  no  just  claim  to  the  possession  of 
such  a  power.  This  mischief  is  done,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  respectable  colleges  but  to  protect  themselves 
as  best  they  may.  The  most  eflFectual  device  to  main- 
tain the  repute  of  degrees  which  stand  for  real  attain- 
ments is  the  German  custom  of  writing  after  the  let- 
ters which  indicate  a  degree  an  abbreviation  of  the 
name  of  the  institution  which  gave  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  graduates  in  medicine  of  this  University 
have  set  the  excellent  example  of  printing  "  Harv." 
after  the  M.  D.,  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  append 
the  letters  of  the  degree  to  their  names.  If  this  prac- 
tice became  general,  the  public  would  in  timie  distin- 
guish between  significant  and  insignificant  degrees. 

• 

Three  events  of  consequence  took  place  in  the 
Divinity  School  during  the  year  1871  -  72.  A  fourth 
professorship  —  the  Bussey  Professorship  of  New  Tes- 
tament Criticism  and  Interpretation  —  was  established 
January  29,  1872.  The  number  of  resident  professors 
in  the  School  has  thus  been  doubled  during  the  last 
three  years,  thanks  to  the  income  which  the  School 
receives  from  the  Bussey  Trust.  Within  the  same 
period  other  important  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  regular  instruction,  particularly  in  the  subjects  of 
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• 

elocution  and  German.  The  School  still  lacks  an  en- 
dowed professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  a  chair 
which  would  be  very  useful  not  only  to  the  Divinity 
School,  but  also  to  the  University  at  large. 

The  second  event  of  importance  was  the  adoption  of 
the  following  vote  by  the  Corporation  and  Board  of 
Overseers,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
School :  — 

"  Voted,  That  hereafter  no  person  shall  be  held  to 
have  graduated  at  the  Divinity  School,  or  be  entered 
in  the  Triennial  Catalogue  as  a  graduate  of  the  Divin- 
ity School,  unless  he  has  received  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Divinity,  provided  that  this  vote  shall  not  apply 
to  persons  who  are  already  members  of  the  School  in 
full  standing." 

This  vote  cannot  have  full  effect  until  after  Com- 
mencement, 1874 ;  but,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
recent  institution  of  thorough  written  examinations  at 
the  end  of  each  year  of  the  three  years'  course,  it  will 
work  a  considerable  change  in  the  School.  The  persons 
whose  names  stand  in  the  Triennial  Catalogue  under 
the  heading  "  ScholaB  Theologicas  Alumni,"  before  the 
year  1870,  received  no  degree  whatever  in  Theology 
on  graduating  from  the  School.  In  that  year  a  single 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon 
James  T.  Bixby,  a  graduate  of  that  year.  All  persons 
who  spent  three  years  in  the  School  were  held  to  have 
graduated,  and  were  considered  Alumni  of  the  School. 
The  step  taken  this  year  by  the  governing  boards,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  is  one  of  a  series  of 
measures  intended  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  School 
and  make  it  more  than  ever  a  training-place  for  a 
learned  clergy. 

The  other  improvement  made  during  the  year  was 
the  appointment  of  a  competent  librarian  for  the  valu- 
able library  of  the  Divinity  School.  This  large  and 
precious  collection  was  found  to  have  suffered  some- 
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what  for  lack  of  suitable  care  and  watching,  and  the 
Corporation,  when  advised  by  the  Faculty  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  library,  took  the  same  step  which  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  the  Law  School,  and  appointed  a 
permanent  librarian.  The  results  are  already  excellent. 
The  Corporation  and  the  Divinity  Taculty  are  con- 
stantly in  great  fear  lest  the  library  be  burnt  up. 
Divinity  Hall,  with  its  furnaces  and  thirty  or  forty 
open  fires  and  stoves,  is  no  place  in  which  to  keep  such 
a  treasure.  A  suitable  fire-proof  building  would  not 
cost  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars ;  but  the  Corpo- 
ration are  utterly  unable  to  provide  that  sum. 

There  is  no  department  of  the  University  which  has 
gained  more  in  the  last  two  years  than  the  Law  School. 
The  examination  for  the  degree  works  very  satisfac- 
torily ;  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  residence  is  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  does  not  go  far 
enough ;  the  lists  of  appointments  show  that  the  body 
of  instructors  is  an  extraordinarily  strong  one ;  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  School  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
Of  course,  the  sudden  and  strenuous  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  the  School  has  temporarily  diminished  the  num- 
ber of  students ;  but  if  the  diminution  had  been  twice 
as  great  as  it  has  been,  the  Corporation  and  Faculty 
would  gladly  have  borne  the  temporary  loss  for  the 
sake  of  the  sure  permanent  gain.  The  class  of  students 
who  go  or  stay  away  from  a  school  because  its  standard 
has  been  raised,  or  because  it  is  harder  to  get  the  de- 
gree of  that  school  than  that  of  other  schools,  is  a  class 
which  is  easUy  spared. 

The  Law  School  is  very  inadequately  endowed,  and 
is  therefore  somewhat  dependent  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  organization  upon  the  number  of  its  students. 
It  is  this  deplorable  dependence  which  debases  so  many 
of  the  professional  schools  of  this  country.  With  its 
present  organization,  the  Law  School  coste  from  ^  25,000 
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to  $  27,000  a  year,  while  it  has  income  from  perma- 
nent funds  to  the  amount  of  only  $  11,000  a  year,  of 
which  sum  more  than  $  8,000  is  derived  from  the  Bus- 
sey  Trust. 

To  fill  out  its  curriculum  the  School  greatly  needs  a 
fourth  professorship  to  be  devoted  to  Roman  Law,  Ju- 
risprudence, and  the  History  of  Law ;  but  this  chair 
must  be  amply  endowed,  for  the  number  of  students 
in  this  country  who  know  enough  to  desire  thorough 
instruction  in  these  subjects  is  small,  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  for  the  interest  alike  of  the  School  and  the  pro- 
fession that  the  required  term  of  residence  should  be 
lengthened  to  three  years.  As  soon  as  the  whole  effect 
of  the  recent  extension  of  the  course  has  been  felt,  it 
will  be  time  to  consider  how  a  third  year  may  be  added 
to  the  course.  Two  years  is  an  absurdly  short  period 
of  study  in  direct  preparation  for  a  learned  profession 
of  such  complexity  and  responsibility  as  the  profes- 
sion of  Law,  especially  while  all  the  Law  Schools  in  the 
country  are  open  to  all  comers  without  any  examina- 
tion into  their  natural  capacity  or  their  previous  train- 
ing. It  is  an  encouraging  symptom  of  a  better  state 
of  things,  that  already  a  small  number  of  the  best 
students  remain  for  a  third  year's  study. 

The  Corporation,  recognizing  the  great  importance 
of  the  Law  Library  to  the  School,  spent  more  than 
$  3,500  during  the  year  upon  books  and  binding,  mak- 
ing a  total  expenditure  of  more  than  $  10,000  for 
books  and  binding  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
Corporation  have  felt  justified  in  appropriating  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  income  of  the  School  to  the 
increase  of  the  Library,  because  the  Library  is  now 
taken  good  care  of,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  most 
thoroughly  and  profitably  used. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  the  organization  of  the  Divin- 
ity and  Law' Schools  from  which  the  College  proper  and 
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the  other  professional  schools  are  exempt.  It  is  not  a 
constitutional  defect,  but  a  difficulty  which  proceeds 
from  the  traditions  of  the  two  Schools  and  the  expectar 
tions  of  the  community  in  regard  to  appointments  in 
them.  All  the  other  Faculties  contain  a  considerable 
proportion  of  young  men  fresh  from  their  studies,  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  recent  methods  of  instruction,  and 
penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  their  generation.  The 
lack  of  this  refreshing  youthful  element  in  the  Faculties 
of  Divinity  and  Law  is  a  serious  defect  for  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  devise  a  remedy.  It  is  obvious  that  some 
of  the  teachers  in  both  these  Faculties  should  be  men 
of  wide  experience  as  well  as  profound  learning.  The 
problem  is  to  discover  what  functions  in  these  two 
Schools  can  be  well  performed  by  young  men  who  can 
bring  to  their  work  scholarship,  zeal,  acumen,  and  a 
knowledge  of  their  contemporaries,  but  not  much  per- 
sonal experience  in  the  practice  of  the  professions. 
The  experience  of  Medical  Schools  in  this  regard  is  in- 
structive. Medicine  is  a  difficult  profession  to  study, 
and  it  is  a  profession  in  which  experience  is  of  great 
profit ;  yet  young  teachers  almost  always  give  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  best  instruction  in  Medical 
Schools. 

In  execution  of  an  understanding  previously  entered 
into  with  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Corporation  assumed 
the  charge  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Medical  School  on  and  after  September  1,  1871.  The 
year  1871  -  72  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  plan  of 
instruction  in  the  Medical  School,  and  of  the  new 
requisitions  for  the  medical  degree.  It  having  been 
granted  on  all  hands  that  these  changes  were  excellent 
and  desirable  in  themselves,  the  only  ground  on  which 
they  could  be  opposed  was,  that  they  were  not  feasible 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  endowment  of  the 
Medical   School   is   only    $  40,000.     The   comparison, 
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therefore,  of  the  current  receipts  and  expenses  of  the 
year  1870  -  71  under  the  old  system  with  those  of  the 
year  1871  -  72  under  the  new  system  is  of  particular 
interest, 

1870  -  71. 

Receipts. 

Total  receipts  from  stadents, $27,717.67 

Interest  on  funds  (Hersey,  Jackson,  and  Shattuck),     .         2,779.00 

$30,496.67 

Pcuftnentt. 

For  instruction  (salaries), $  19,476.82 

For  Janitor  and  general  expenses, 10,039.31 

$29,516.13 

1871  -  72. 

Receipts. 

Total  receipts  from  students, $24,104  59 

Interest  on  funds  (Hersey,  Jackson,  and  Shattuck),     .         3,404.62 

$27,509  21 

Payments. 

For  instruction  (salaries), $20,019.56 

For  Janitor  and  general  expenses, 8,877.44 

$28,897.00 

The  number  of  students  in  1870-  71  was  301,  while 
in  1871  -  72  it  was  only  203.  Yet  the  receipts  from 
students  were  only  $3,600  less  in  1871-72  than  in 
1870-71.  Many  of  the  students  present  in  1871  -  72 
were  under  the  old  system,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  these  were  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction,  under 
the  former  rule  that  students  paid  nothing  for  the  third 
year  of  attendance.  The  fact  is,  that  150  students 
present  during  the  year  under  the  new  plan  would  give 
a  considerably  larger  revenue  to  the  School  than  300 
did  under  the  old.  The  Corporation  paid  rather  more 
for  salaries  in  1871-72  than  was  used  for  that  purpose 
in  1870  -  71 ;  but  the  sum  appropriated  for  salaries  was 
differently  distributed.  Excluding  all  items  from  both 
sides  of  the  account  which  were  not  items  of  current 
receipt  or  expenditure,  the  deficit  for  the  year  1871  -  72 
was  $  1,387.79.  A  piece  of  land  near  the  building, 
which  had  been  bought  by  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the 
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Francis  H.  Appleton,  of  the  Class  of  1869,  for  gifts  of  money 
and  books.  In  order  that  students  may  gain  a  just  idea  of 
the  history  of  agriculture  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the 
library  ought  to  contain  all  the  works  relating  to  this  art 
which  have  been  printed  in  the  mother  tongue.  It  is  believed 
that  many  such  books  exist  in  private  libraries  in  this  vicinity, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  them  will  be  given  to  the 
Bussey  School.  Such  gifts  are  always  acceptable ;  for  even 
when  there  are  funds  available  for  buying  books,  they  will 
naturally  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  either  of  standard  works 
of  new  publications  or  of  foreign  books. 

Some  researches  relating  to  the  chemistry  of  materials  used 
as  fertilizers  or  for  feeding  animals  have  been  undertaken  in 
the  laboratory  and  the  adjacent  field,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Ag- 
riculture. These  investigations  have  been  necessarily  of  a 
very  simple  character,  on  account  of  the  confusion  and  mani- 
fold distractions  incident  to  the  finishing  and  furnishing  of 
the  building. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean, 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

Statute  concerning  the  Academic  Council. 

The  Academic  Cooncil  oonnsts  of  the  President,  ProfeKon,  Assiitaiit 
ProfesBan,  and  Adjunct  ProfeaBon  of  the  Univereitj.  The  Council  is  em* 
powered  to  recommend  to  the  President  and  Fellows  candidates  for  ther 
degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Science,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Standing  Votes  concerning  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  ArUt,  Doctor  ofPhUoso' 

phyy  and  Doctor  of  Science. 

Votedf  That  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Science 
be  established  in  Harvard  University. 

Votedj  That  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  he 
open  to  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  CoHege,-  and  to  Bachelore  of  Arts  of 
other  colleges  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  College  Faculty  by  examination 
that  the  course  of  study  for  which  they  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  is 
equivalent  to  that  for  which  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  given  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, or  shall  have  passed  such  additional  examination  as  that  Faculty  may 
prescribe. 

Votedf  That  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  be  open  to  Bachelors  of 
Science  of  Harvard  University,  and  to  Bachelors  of  Science  and  Bachelors 
of  Philosophy  of  other  institutions  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Faculty  of  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  by  examination  that  the  course  of  study  for 
which  they  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  e((uivalent  to  that  for  which 
the  degree  is  given  in  Harvard  University,  or  shall  have  passed  such  addi- 
tional examinations  as  that  Faculty  may  prescribe. 

Votedf  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who, 
after  taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  at  Harvard  Univer* 
sity,  for  two  years,  a  course  of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  Academic 
Council  in  any  one  of  the  fi>llowing  departments,  —  Philology,  Philosophy, 
History,  Political  Science,  Mathematics,  Physics,  or  Natural  History,  shall 
have  passed  a  thorough  examination  on  that  course,  and  shall  have  presented 
a  satisfactory  thesis. 

Voted,  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who, 
afler  taking  their  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  hare  resided  at  least  two  years  at 
the  Univertfity,  and  have  pursued  during  three  years  a  course  of  scientific 
study,  embracing  at  least  two  subjects,  and  approved  by  the  Academic 
Council,  and  shall  have  passed  a  thorough  examination  upon  that  course, 
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» 

showing  in  one  of  the  subjects  special  attainments,  and  shall  have  also  made 
some  contribution  to' science  or  some  special  scientific  investigation:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  course  of  study  of  two  years  only  shall  be  required  of 
candidates  who  are  both  Bachelors  of  Arts  and  Bachelors  of  Science  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Voted,  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who,  after 
taking  the  Bachelor's  degree,  shall  have  pursued  for  at  least  one  year  at  the 
University  a  course  of  liberal  study  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  and 
shall  have  passed  a  thorough  examination  on  that  course. 

Voted,  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized  to  recommend  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  candidates,  otherwise  properly  qualified,  who  shall 
pursue  at  the  University,  for  at  least  one  year  after  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  or  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  Harvard  University,  a  course 
of  study  in  Law  or  Theology  approved  by  the  Academic  Council,  and  shall 
pass  a  thorough  examination  on  that  course. 

Voted,  That  the  Academic  Council  be  authorized,  in  examining  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  for  degrees,  to  procure  the  assistance  of  ofiicers  of 
instruction  and  government  who  are  not  members  of  the  Council. 

Voted,  To  open  the  elective  courses  of  instruction  in  Harvard  College  to 
Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Voted,  That  for  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Harvard  College,  and  Bachelors  of 
Science,  Law,  and  Divinity  of  Harvard  University,  residence  or  study  at 
the  University  may  be  partly  or  wholly  dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Academic  Council,  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a  higher  degree. 


II. 

INDENTURE  BETWEEN  THE  TRUSTEES  UNDER  THE  WILL 
OF  JAMES  ARNOLD,  LATE  OF  NEW  BEDFORD,  AND  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

This  Indenture, 

made  and  executed  on  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  by  and  between  George 
B.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dixwell,  and  Francis  E.  Parker,  Esquires,  as  they  are 
Trustees  under  the  will  of  James  Arnold,  late  of  New  Bedford,  in  the  county 
of  Bristol,  merchant,  deceased,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  party  of  the  second  part, 

WITNESSETH  :  — 

That,  whereas,  the  said  James  Arnold,  by  hb  last  will,  devised  and 
bequeathed  to  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  one  and  a  quarter  twenty- 
fourth  parts  of  the  residue  of  his  estate  "  in  trust,  to  be  by  them  applied  for 
the  promotion  of  agricultural  or  horticultural  improvements,  or  other  philo- 
sophical or  philanthropic  purposes  at  their  discretion,  and  to  provide  for  the 
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continuance  of  this  trust  hereafler  to  such  persons,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  may  deem  proper  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  donor  "  ;  and 

Whrreas,  Benjamin  Bussey,  late  of  Roxbury,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
merchant,  deceased,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  devised  to  the  said  party 
of  the  second  part  an  estate  in  remainder  subject  to  certain  life  estates  in  the 
estate  on  which  he  had  lived  in  said  Uoxbury,  called  **  Woodland  Hill,"  con- 
sisting of  over  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  trust  and  confidence  that  they 
would  *'  establish  there  a  course  of  instruction  in  practical  agriculture,  in 
useful  and  ornamental  gardening,  in  botany,  and  in  such  other  branches  of 
natural  science  as  may  tend  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  practical  agricul- 
ture and  the  various  arts  subservient  thereto  and  connected  therewith,  and 
cause  such  courses  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  there,  at  such  seasons  of  the 
year  and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  best  adapted  to  promote 
the  ends  designed,  —  the  institution  so  established  to  be  called  the  ^  Bussey 
Institution  " ;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  have  agreed  and  determined,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  given  them  under  the  will  of  the  said  James 
Arnold,  that  the  disposition  of  the  property  devised  and  bequeathed  to  them 
as  aforesaid,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the  conditions 
hereinafter  set  forth,  is  and  will  be  the  most  suitable  and  proper  execution 
of  thtfir  trust,  and  will  most  effectually  provitle  for  the  continuance  of  the 
trust  for  the  future,  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  donor, 

Now,  THEREFORE,  it  is  agreed,  bargained,  and  covenanted  by  and  be- 
tween the  said  party  of  the  first  part  and  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
as  follows :  — 

First.  The  said  Emerson,  Dixwell,  and  Parker,  trustees,  party  of  the 
first  part,  in  consideration  of  the  covenants,  agreements,  and  undertakings 
of  the  said  President  and  Fellows  hereinafter  set  forth,  do  hereby  give, 
grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  assign,  and  transfer  to  the  said  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  party  of  the  second  part,  and  their  assigns  foi^ 
ever,  the  whole  property  and  estate  devised  and  bequeathed  to  them,  the 
party  of  the  firat  part,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  said  James 
Arnold,  which  has  been  already  received  or  shall  be  hereafter  received  by 
the  said  party  of  the  first  part  (excepting  and  reserving  therefrom  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  actual  expenses  incurred  by  said  party  of  the  first  part)» 
a  schedule  of  which,  so  far  as  received,  is  here^  annexed,  — 

To  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD  the  same  to  the  said  party  of  the  second  part, 
and  their  assigns  forever,  in  trust,  with  full  power  of  sale  and  reinvestment, 
upon  the  trusts  following,  namely, 

That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  hold  the  same  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  fund,  and  shall  allow  the  whole  net  income  thereof  (after  de- 
ducting the  necessary  expenses  of  managing  the  same,  and  also  deducting, 
if  they  see  fit,  one  third  part  of  such  net  income  in  each  year  as  is  herein- 
after provided)  to  accumulate  and  add  the  same  to  the  principal,  until  the 
said  fund  shall  amount,  at  a  just  valuation,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  until  the  land  at  West  Roxbury  hereinafter  described 
shall  come  into  the  possession  of  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  as  an 
estate  in  possession,  free  of  all  life  tenancies  or  other  encumbrances. 

Second.    When  both  said  events  shall  have  happened,  that  the  said 
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party  of  the  second  part  shall  accumulate  five  per  centum  of  the  said  net 
income,  in  every  year,  and  add  the  same  to  the  capital,  as  a  part  of  the  said 
permanent  and  separate  trust  fund. 

Third.  That  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  shall  devote  the  remain- 
der of  the  said  net  income  in  every  year  to  the  establishment  and  support 
of  an  Arboretum,  to  be  called  the 

ARNOLD  ARBORETUM, 

vhicb  shall  contain,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  either  indigenous  or  exotic,  which  can  be  raised  in  the  open 
air  at  the  said  West  Roxbury,  all  which  shall  be  raised  or  collected  as  fast 
as  is  practicable,  and  each  specimen  thereof  shall  be  distinctly  labelled,  and 
to  the  support  of  a  professor,  to  be  called  the  Arnold  Professor,  who 
sliall  have  the  care  and  management  of  the  said  Arboretum,  subject  to  the 
same  control  by  the  said  President  and  Fellows  to  which  the  professors  in 
the  Bussey  Institution  are  now  subject,  and  who  shall  teach  the  knowledge 
of  tr'^es  in  the  University  which  is  in  the  charge  of  the  said  President  and 
Fellows,  and  shall  give  such  other  instruction  therein  as  may  be  naturally, 
directly,  and  usefully  connected  therewith. 

And  as  the  entire  fund,  increased  by  the  accumulations  above  named, 
under  the  best  management  and  with  the  greatest  economy,  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  proposed  object,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  it  shall 
not  be  diminished  by  supplementing  any  other  object,  however  meritoriouB 
or  kindred  in  its  nature. 

But  the  said  President  and  Fellows  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  from  said 
Arboretum,  free  of  cost,  any  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Arnold  Professor,  can  be  Rpared  from  said  Arboretum 
without  injury  thereto,  the  same  to  be  used  for  the  ornament  of  the  College 
grounds,  at  Cambridge  or  elsewhere. 

Fourth.  Until  the  happening  of  both  of  the  events  named  in  the  first 
clause,  the  said  party  of  the  second  part  may  expend  one  third  part  of  said 
net  income  in  every  year,  and  no  more,  in  such  preparation  of  the  land 
hereinafter  named,  and  in  such  collecting  or  raising  of  specimens,  and  the 
necessary  superintendence  thereof,  as  will  promote  the  general  and  ultimate 
purpose  above  stated,  but  in  no  other  way. 

Fifth.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  said  net  income,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  fund  shall  be  subject  to  no  charge,  except  for  actual  expenses ;  and 
in  the  management  of  the  said  fund,  it  is  to  be  charged  only  snch  a  part  of  the 
actual  expense  of  managing  the  property  of  the  College  as  the  said  fund 
bears  to  the  entire  property  of  the  College. 

Sixth.  The  said  party  of  the  second  part  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
property  and  money  named  in  the  schedule  aforesaid,  and  agree  to  hold  the 
same,  and  all  future  property  so  receive^},  upon  the  trusts  herein  declared  ; 
and  further,  in  consideration  of  said  transfer  and  payment,  they  agree  to 
dedicate  exclusively  to  the  purpose  of  said  Arboretum  a  parcel  of  land  ly- 
ing in  West  Roxbury,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  shown  on  the  plan  accom- 
panying, and  to  be  recorded  with  this  indenture,  and  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  namely:  beginning  at  the  junction  of  South  Street  and  Bussey 
Street,  in  said  West  Roxbury,  and  bounded  southerly  and  southeasterly  on 
said  South  Street,  about  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet ; 
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northerly  and  northeasterly  on  land  of  Bradstreet,  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet;  northeasterly  on  land  of  Goldsmith,  about 
nine  hundred  and  fifly-five  feet ;  northwesterly  on  land  of  Weld,  about  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  northwesterly  and  northerly  on  land  of  Lewis,  about 
twelve  hundred  and  twelve  feet ;  northwesterly  on  Centre  Street,  about  thir- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  feet ;  southerly  and  southwesterly  on  land  of  How- 
ard, about  thirteen  hundred  and  four  feet ;  westerly  on  land  of  Smith,  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety  feet ;  and  southwesterly  on  Bussey  Street,  about 
thirteen  hundred  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 

The  said  land  is  part  of  the  land  devised  to  the  said  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  by  the  said  Benjamin  Bussey,  as  before  recited,  by  his 
will,  which  is  of  record  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
said  President  and  Fellows  therein  is  an  estate  in  remainder,  which  will 
become  an  estate  in  possession  upon  the  expiration  of  certain  lives  now  in 
being ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that,  from  and  afler  the  time  when  said 
estate  becomes  an  estate  in  possession,  the  said  President  and  Fellows  will 
hold  the  same  as  hereinbefore  declared,  and  not  otherwise.  But  it  is  agreed 
and  provided,  nevertheless,  that  the  said  President  and  Fellows  may  reserve 
out  of  said  land,  for  the  purpose  of  sites  for  school  buildings,  greenhouses, 
tool-bouses,  and  other  like  buildings,  and  of  the  grounds  appurtenant  to  such 
buildings,  and  of  the  mansion  house  such  a  parcel,  or  such  parcels  of  land  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  not  exceeding  in  all  fifteen  acres ;  and  it  is  pro- 
vided, also,  that  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  time  when  the  said  President 
and  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  use  the  entire  income  Qesa  five  per  centum) 
of  the  said  accumulated  fund,  the  life  estate  now  existing  of  Thomas  Motley, 
Esquire,  in  one  parcel  of  said  land  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  life  estate  or 
encumbrance  within  the  intent  of  this  agreement. 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  Geoi^  B.  Emerson,  John  J.  Dixwell,  and 
Francis  E.  Parker,  Trustees,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  said  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  party  of  the  second  part,  by  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  President,  and  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Treasurer  of  said  College,  have 
hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seals  on  the  day  and  year  first  above  named. 

In  presence  of  (Signed)        Geo.  B.  Emerson  [l.  s.] 

r  G.  B,  E.,  J.  J.  Dixwell,  [l.  s.] 

Robert  Levi  to  •]  J.  J.  D.,  Francis  E.  Parker,     [l.  s.] 

(  F.  E.  P. 

E.  R.  Hoar  to  F.  E.  P. 

The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  by 

(Signed)  Charles  W.  Eliot,  President  [l.  s.] 

Nath'l  Silsbeb,  Treasurer,      [l.  s.] 

F.  P.  Vinton  to  |  S*  ^*  ^" 

(.N.  S. 

SCHEDULE. 

Thirteen  shares  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad. 

Forty-four  shares  Michigan  Central  Railroad. 

Ten  shares  Quincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company. 

One  hundred  and  ten  shares  Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Railroad. 

Ten  shares  New  Bedford  Copper  Company. 
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Eight  shares  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  RaiJroad. 

Five  shares  Merchants'  National  Bank  of  New  Bedford. 

Eighty  shares  Wamsutta  Mills. 

Fifteen  shares  Milwaukee  Iron  Compaoy. 

Thirty  five  hundred  dollars,  U.  S.  6  per  cent  Bonds,  due  in  1881. 

Sixty-five  hundred  dollars,  U.  S.  5-20  6  per  cent  Bonds  of  1865. 

Two  thousand  dollars,  U.  S,  5-20  6  per  cent  Bonds  of  1867. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds. 

One  thousand  dollars  Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn.  £L  R.  Bond. 

Note  of  Wamsutta  Mills,  dated  Dec.  IS,  1870,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent, 
for  $  8,000.     (Interest  accrued  to  this  date  is  S  621.83.) 

Note  of  Wamsutta  Mills,  dated  January  27,  1871,  with  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  for  S  20,000.     (Interest  accrued  to  this  date  is  8 1,406.67.) 

Cash,  S  9,951.28  (note,  $8,000,  April  18,  1872). 


III. 

SUMMARY  OF  UNDERGRADUATES,  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS, 
AND  RESIDENT  GRADUATES,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1871-72. 

Undergraduates. 

Seniors  .         .        .         .        .  .114 

Juniors 128 

Sophomores 183 

Freshmen 194 
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Professional  Students  and  Resident  Graduates, 

■    # 

Theological  Students 30 

Law  Students 184 

Students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures     .        .  196 

Students  in  the  Dental  School          ....  28 

Students  in  the  Scientific  and  the  Mining  Schools  82 

Students  in  the  Bussey  Institution      .        .        .  18 

Resident  Graduates 9 

Graduate  Scholars 2 

Persons  attending  the  University  Lectures      .  26 

Episcopal  Theological  Students  .        .        .        .  18 

488 
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IV. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1871-72. 
Commencement,  June  26,  1872. 


Merton  Spencer  Keith, 

An  Oration  (summa  cum  laude). 

William  Adams  Winn, 

Do.      (summa  cum  laude). 

Edward  Stevens  Sheldon, 

Do. 

Allen  Walton  Gould, 

Do. 

William  Prescott  Frost, 

Do. 

Camillus  Geoi^  Kidder, 

A  Dissertation. 

Albert  Lamb  Lincoln, 

Do. 

James  Holden  Young, 

Do. 

Alfred  Withington  Field, 

Do. 

George  Huntington  Gould, 

Do. 

Thomas  Franklin  Waters, 

Do. 

Charles  Francis  Baker, 

Da 

Thomas  French, 

Do. 

William.  Withington  Carter, 

A  Disquisition. 

Alfred  Rand, 

Do. 

Moses  Perkins  White, 

Do. 

John  Cotton  Brooks, 

Do. 

Pierre  Clarke  Severance, 

Do. 

Lucius  Lee  Hubbard, 

Da 

Charles  Henry  Titus, 

Do. 

Frank  Hasbrouck, 

Da 

Frank  Austin  Crooch, 

Do. 

Arthur  Lord, 

Do. 

Jeremiah  Joseph. Sullivan, 

Do. 

HONORS  AT   GRADUATION. 
1872. 


Merton  Spencer  Keitb, 
Allen  Walton  Gould, 
Greorge  Huntington  Gould, 
Albert  Lamb  Lincoln, 
Francis  Eugene  Whitney, 
George  Schuyler  Bates, 


In  the  Cktssict, 

First  Class. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Second  CI 

Do. 


In  Modem  Languages. 
Edward  Stevens  Sheldon,  First  Class. 


Arthur  Lord, 


in  Philosophy. 

Second  €1 


11 
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Henry  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 
Edward  Belcher  Callender, 
Perry  Belmont, 


In  History, 

Second  Class. 
Do. 
Do. 


Frank  Austin  Goocb, 
Alfred  Rand, 


In  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

First  Class. 
Second  Class. 


SECOND-TEAR  HONORS. 


1872. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


6. 


9. 


12. 


16. 


20. 


Classics, 

Ambrose  Crosby  Richankon, 
William  Richmond, 

i  Eugene  Nelson  Aston^ 

i  Louis  Dyer, 

(  George  Wigglesworth, 

r  William  Fitxbale  Abbot, 

<  Charles  Cecil  Clarke, 
C  Arthur  William  Foote^^ 
(  Hosea  Ballou  Morse, 

"s  Frederick  Joseph  Stone, 
(  William  Royal  Tyler, 

Georgio  Anacleto  Cormdo  Bendelari, 

James  Oris  Lincoln, 

Charles  Francis  Wiihjngton, 

Samuel  Edwin  Wyman, 

!  Charles  Montraville  Green, 
Charles  Frankim  Knowles, 
James  Laurence  LaughUn» 
William  Ichabod  Nichols, 
r  William  Taggard  Piper, 

<  George  Clarence  Sbepard, 
\  John  Pabuer  Wyman, 


Clam  I. 


Junior. 
fophomoTQ. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Sophomore. 

Da 

rto. 

Da        )  Clam  If. 
Junior. 
Sophomore- 
Do 

Sophomore. 

Do. 
Junior. 
Sophomore.)  CLAsa  III. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


V. 


PRIZES. 

Dktur». 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  **  Detura,''  from  the  do- 
nation of  Edward  Hopkins,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pnsent  Academic 
year:  — 
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Junior  of  l%72- 73, 
Loais  Dyer. 

Sophomores  of  1872  -  78. 

Edward  David  Baldwin,  John  Cbapin  Lane, 

George  Hiram  Bird*,  Abbott  Lawrence, 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  Charles  Chandler  Lord, 

William  Norton  Bullard,  ClifTord  Mitchell, 

William  Taylor  Campbell,  Richard  Montague, 

George  Folger  Canfield,  Orin  Darius  Myrick, 

Lester  Williams  Clark,  G^enville  Howland  Norcross, 

Simon  Greenleaf  Croswell,  James  Sullivan  O'Callaghan, 

Charles  Henry  Dyer,  Theodore  Claudius  Pease, 

Edward  Pearson  Elliot,  Henry  Preble, 

Ellius  Albert  Emerson,  William  Pitt  Preble, 

William  Silsbee  Fenollosa,  Warren  Augustus  Reed, 

Frederick  Perry  Fish,  Frank  Reader  Rtz, 

Albert  Stowell  Flint,  Frederick  Walter  Stone, 

Geoi^  Gordon  Gammans,  Nelson  Taylor, 

Frank  Scott  Gerrish,  Albert  Smith  Thayer, 

Albert  Swan  Hancox,  Charles  Whitman  Wetmore, 

James  Albert  Hodge,  Joseph  Wilby, 

William  Henry  Holman,  Munroe  Livingston  Willard. 
John  Fuller  Kent, 


BowDOiN  Prize  Dissertatiokb. 

Resident  Graduate. 
Charles  Leavitt  Beals  Whitney. 

Class  of  1S72, 
Allen  Walton  Gould. 

Present  Senior  Class, 
Charles  Theodore  Russell. 


BoTLBTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes. 

George  Riddle,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 

Ernest  Francisco  f'enollosa,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 

Second  Priees, 

Arthur  Howard  Pickering,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 
Richard  Henry  Dana,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 
George  Wigglesworth,  of  the  Present  Junior  Class. 
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Lke  Prizes  for  Reading. 

First  Prizes, 
Theodore  Claadiua  Pease,  Joseph  Wilby. 

Second  Prizes. 

John  Brazer  Draper,  Charles  Whitman  Wetmore, 

William  Henry  Holman,  Lester  Williams  Clark. 

Waldo  Burnett, 


VI. 

DEGREES. 

Ordinary  Degree$, 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1872 112 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 8 

Masters  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1869 88 

Masters  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 64 

Graduates  of  the  Diyinity  School 10 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 4 

Doctors  of  Medicine 58 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 16 

Bachelors  of  Laws 40 

Bachelor  of  Science 1 


JBanorary  Degrees. 

Masters  of  Arts, 

Thomas  Motley,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Ferdinand  Bdcher,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine, 
Thomas  Henderson  Chandler,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Ezra  Abbot,  Professor  in  Harvard  University. 

Doctors  of  Laws, 

Professor  James  Martineau,  of  London,  England. 

William  Barrett  Washburn,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant,  President  of  the  United  States. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE   OVERSEERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 

1.  Committee  to  visit  the  University, 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the    The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Board  of  Overseers,  sentatives, 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

His  Honor,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,        cation, 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  other 

Visiting  Committees. 

2.  Committee  to  visit  the  Academical  Department, 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq., 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D.,  T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Esq., 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  William  D.  Howells,  Esq., 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Hon.  Charles  Hale, 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  Gen.  John  C.  Palfrey, 

Hon.  Greorge  S.  Hillard,  Chauncey  Wright,  Esq., 

Epes  S.  Dtxwell,  Esq.,  Thomas  B.  Aldrich,  Esq., 

Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D.,  James  B.  Thayer,  Esq., 

Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  Esq. 

S.  Committee  to  visit  the  Divinity  School, 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey, 

James  Walker,  D.  D.,  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D., 

Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  RoUin  H.  Neale,  D.  D., 

Seth  Sweetser,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Grinnell, 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer. 

4.  Committee  to  visit^he  Law  SchooL 

E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  Sidney  Bartlett,  LL.  JD., 

Hon.'  Francis  E.  Parker,  William  C.  Endicott,  Esq., 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  Greorge  O.  Shattuck,  Esq., 

William  G.  Russell,  Esq.,  *  Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Esq., 

Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.  D.,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq. 
Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  LL.  D., 

5.  Committee  to  visit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  School  of 

Mining  and  Practical  Geology. 

James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D., 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  James  B.  Francis,  Esq., 

Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  Samuel  S.  Shaw,  Esq., 

Waldo  Higginson,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  £^.,  Prof.  Alfred  P.  Rockwell, 

Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq.,  Prof.  William  R.  Ware. 
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6.    Committee  to  visit  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 


Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Martin  BrinuDoer,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D., 
Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Bi.  D., 
Morrill  Wyman,  M.  D^ 


William  Read,  M.  D., 
Charles  6.  Putnam,  M.  D , 
George  Hayward,  M.  D., 
Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D., 
Hall  Curtis,  M.  D., 
Frederic  Winsor,  M.  D. 


7.  Committee  to  visit  the  Observatory. 


J.  Ingenoll  Bowditch,  Esq., 
John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 
Joseph  CooUdge,  Esq., 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq., 
Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D., 


Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D., 
David  Sears,  Jr.,  £^., 
Henry  A.  Whitney,  Esq., 
John  J.  Dizwell,  Esq. 
Alvan  Clark,  Esq. 


8.  Committee  to  visit  the  Library. 


Hon.  George  S.  Hillard, 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Prof.  George  W.  C.  Noble, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq., 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodges, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D., 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 


James  W^  Thompson,  D.  D., 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq., 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq., 
Charles  Deane,  Esq.> 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq., 
James  T.  Fields,  Esq., 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
Justin  Winsor,  Esq., 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  Esq. 


9.  Committee  on  the  Treasurer's  Accounts. 


Hon.  William  A«  Richardson, 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Esq.^ 
Waldo  Higginson,  Esq., 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq., 


Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq., 
Edward  Bangs,  Esq., 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Osbom. 


10.   Committee  on  Elections. 


« Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.  D., 
Henry  Lee,  Esq., 


John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 
George  O.  Shattnck,  Esq. 


11.   Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions. 


William  Gray,  Esq., 
William  G.  Russell,  Esq., 
James  Lawrence,  Esq., 
Hon.  Francis  £.  Parker, 


Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware, 
Prof.  George  W.  C.  Noble, 
Martin  Brinmier,  Esq. 


TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 

1872. 
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6.    Committee  to  visit  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 


Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Martin  Brimmer,  Esq., 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D., 
Winslow  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D., 
Morrill  Wyman,  M.  D., 


William  Read,  M.  D., 
Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D , 
George  Hayward,  M.  D., 
Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D., 
Hall  Curtis,  M.  D., 
Frederic  Winsor,  M.  D. 


7.  Committee  to  visit  the  Observatory. 


J.  IngerBOll  Bowditch,  Esq., 
John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 
Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq., 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq., 
Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D., 


Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D., 
David  Sears,  Jr.,  Esq., 
Henry  A.  Whitney,  Esq., 
John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq. 
Alvan  Clark,  Esq. 


8.   Committee  to  visit  the  Library. 


Hon.  George  S.  Hillard, 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Prof.  George  W.  C.  Noble, 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Charles  Folsom,  Esc]., 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodges, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D., 
Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 


James  W.  Thompson,  D.  D., 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq., 
Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq., 
Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq., 
James  T.  Fields,  Escj., 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
Justin  Winsor,  Esq., 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  Esq. 


9.   Committee  on  the  Treasfjrer's  Accounts. 


Hon.  William  A.  Richardson, 
J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Esq., 
Waldo  Higginson,  Esq., 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq., 


Charles  E.  Guild,  Esq., 
Edward  Bangs,  Esq., 
Gen.  Franeis  A.  Osborn. 


10.    Committee  on  Elect  ions. 


.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
Henry  W.  Paine,  LL.  D., 
Henry  Lee,  Esq., 


John  C.  Ropes,  Esq., 
George  O.  Shattuek,Es<i. 


11.    Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions. 


William  Gray,  Es(j., 
William  G.  Russell,  Esq., 
James  Lawrence,  Ewj., 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker, 


Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware, 
Prof.  George  W.  C.  Noble, 
Martin  Brimmer,  Esq. 


TREASURER'S   STATEMENT. 

1872. 
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To  THE  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Overseers  of  Harvard  College:  — 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  presents  his  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  Financial  affairs  of  the  College. 

By  direction  of  the  Corporation  the  Treasurer  has 
assumed  ^  full  charge  and  control  of  the  building  occu- 
pied by  the  Medical  School,  and  of  all  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  said  school." 

Under  similar  directions,  the  building  occupied  by 
the  Dental  School,  and  the  charge  and  control  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  that  School,  have  been 
placed  in  his  hands.  Both  of  these  trusts  have  been 
assumed  at  the  request  of  the  Faculties  of  these 
Schools. 

It  has  also  been  voted  by  the  Corporation  that  the 
fund  heretofore  called  the  Bussey  Institution  Income 
Fund,  accumulated  for  building  purposes,  be  henceforth 
called  the  Bussey  Building  Fund,  to  be  held  for  such 
purposes ;  and  that  a  new  account  be  opened,  to  be 
called  the  Bussey  Institution  Account,  which  shall  be 
an  account  of  the  current  annual  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture. 


U  (I 
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A  portion  of  Leonard  Jarvis's  bequest,  amounting  to 
$  3,046.59,  heretofore  standing  in  the  Stock  Account, 
has  been  placed  in  the  Jarvis  fund. 

The  valuation  of  Samuel  Ward's  gift>  being  $  1,200, 
has  been  taken  •  from  the  Stock  Account ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  gift  of  John  Glover,  being  $  350  and 
increase,  has  been  taken  from  the  Exhibitions  Account 
Both  of  these  will  be  hereafter  specified  as  separate 
accounts. 

The  funds  separately  invested  are  as  follows :  — 

Funds.  Inrettments.  Principal.  Ioooom. 

^(plrtSf)?'"'''"'"^    }    ^"'*^  Sutet  6%  Bond^  8  70,000.00  •4,714.50 
JamtM  Lawrence  Fund,  " 

Gray  Fund  for  Engrav-  > 
ings  (part  of),  ) 

Charles  Minot  Fund        >    Buffalo,  Bradford,  &      ) 
(part  of),  ;      Pittabui^  R.  R.  Bonds,  f 

Graduates*  Scholarship   >    Hann.  &  St.  Joseph  R. ) 
(part  of),  ;       R.  Bonds,  | 

Botanic  Garden  Fund    >    New  York  Central  R.  > 
(part  of),  )        R.  Bonds,  \ 

Herbarium  Fund  (part   f    Ionia  &  Lansing  R.  R.  > 
of),  )        Bonds,  ) 

Anonymon.  Gift  for  Ob-  f   ^i'?'i'^''S;.ni^''°" 
to  pay  anwHt'es,  [       jj,^  S  M.  R  R  BoniT, 

A4an«AyerPund,         {   ^".TRRBinf } 
^Srft'"''"'"^''    }   Cocheco  M'fg  Co., 

^Tart  fo*"""'' ^"°^  }    Stark  Mill."      « 
Bussey  Trust  (part  of),      Real  Estate, 
Charles  Sanders  Fund,  "        " 

Leonard  Jarvis  Fund      \       „        „ 
(part  of),  J 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift,       }    ^aSIto" ""^'  ^'°''  } 

Pennoyer  Scholarships    )    Pennoyer   Annuity    in  > 
(part  of),  )       England,  ) 

Amounts  carried  forward   ....     $635,666.67954,509.20 


50,000.00 

8,885.62 

15,000.00 

1,080.71 

60,000.00 

4,147.50 

20,000.00 

1,600.00 

17,000.00 

1,002.58 

11,520.00 

960.00 

5,000.00 
5,000.00 

487.04 
892.87 

1,000.00 

66.96 

7,000.00 

2,000.00 

7,000.00 

1,050.00 

829,702.28 
20,000.00 

82,660.80 
112.96 

11,800.00 

690.42 

1,200.00- 

None 
this  year. 

4,444.44 

807.74 

Amounts  brought  forward  .    .  .     .    $635,666.67  S  54,509.20 

Rumford  Fund  (part  of),    French  Rentes,  10,000  00         641.56 

Gray  Fund  for  Museum,     Mortgage,  50,000.00      8,500.00 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund,              «*  10,000.00         600.00 

^?l:2^n"'''^^®^^     \           "                                        5,000.00          350.00 
(part  of),  >  ' 

$710,666.67  $59,600.76 

The  funds  invested  as  a  whole  comprise  all  the  funds 
of  the  College  except  those  above  enumerated  as  spe- 
cially invested.  The  investments  and  income  of  these 
funds  are  as  follows :  — 


InTcstmento. 

Prinriiwl. 

InoanM. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, 

$369,578.74 

$29,215.41 

Thayer  Club  Indebtedness, 

1,750.00 

156.14 

Raibx>ad  Bonds, 

295,900.00 

22,668.42 

"       Stock,* 

28,208.00 

607.75 

United  States  Bonds, 

90,845.67 

5,458.88 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds, 

9,000.00 

None  this  ^ear. 

Bank  Stock, 

82,786.00 

8,822.40 

Manufacturing  Stock, 

108,940.00 

20,200.00 

Real  Estate, 

686,522.08 

58,261.87 

Unoccupied  Lands, 

106,887.49 

Sanders  Estate  (advances  for  annuity  > 
and  repairs). 

8,892.98 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 

1,000.00 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 

17,264.66 

"      <«    Medical  School, 

6,812  86 

«      «    Dental  School, 

15,159.00 

'*      *•    Law  School, 

802.80 

"      **     Observatory, 

897.71 

Paid  on  account  of  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,     11,810.00 

"    for  moving  and  repairing  Dane  Hall 

,          9,210.42 

Term  Bills  not  collected  Sept.  1, 

47,295.11 

Cash  Balances :  — 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

4,901.74 

« 

'<  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward, 

122.58 

Total  of  general  investments, 

$  1,797,587.84 

$  135,890.87 

"    special           " 

710,666.67 

Amount  of  Funds,  Aug.  81, 1872, 

$2,508,254.01 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  Railroad  Stock  was  a  gift  ree^red  in  June. 


The  net  income  as  above  ($  135.390.87)  has  been 
divided  among  the  funds  not  specially  invested,  at  the 
rate  of  7^^  per  cent>  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
balance  of  $  226.86,  which  has  been  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  University  account. 

The  following  table  shows  the  deficiency  of  income 
to  meet  expenditures,  namely,  $  11,444.30. 

Uniyerrity;  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $  22,089.48 

College  Expenses,  85,701.28 

Library,  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  Books),  14,494.99 

Gymnasium,  Salaries  and  Expenses,  1,845.96 

College,  Salaries,  98,116.66 

Eepaira  to  College  Buildings,  18,98887 

$180,681.69 

To  meet  the  above  there  is 

Interest  on  Funds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses,  $  21,600.02 

College  Expenses,  2,846.00 
Library  and  Gymnasium  Expenses,  none. 

College  Salaries,  82,165.91 
Repairs  on  College  Buildings,  none. 

Cash  received  from  Undergraduates,  111,904.05 

"         "       for  the  Degreejof  A.  M.,  771.00 

Sundries,  223.55 

Undivided  balance  of  Income  credited  to  >  o^g  ««       i  go  237  39 

University  Account,  >  [ [ 

Balance,  showing  deficit,  chax^d  to  Stock  Account,  $  11,444.80 

Subscriptions  and  gifts  have  been  received  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

$  1,500  from  Mr.  J.  P.  Cooke  and  Professor  J.  P. 
Cooke,  Jr.,  towards  the  cost  of  improvements  to  Boyl- 
ston  HalL 

$  2,000  from  the  Class  of  1841  to  found  the  "Schol- 
arship of  the  Class  of  1841." 
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%  50  from  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  %  50  from  Mr.  George  R  Baldwin,  now  of  Quebec, 
to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  for  the  purchase  of 
Engineering  instruments. 

From  Professor  John  Bacon,  for  the  use  of  the 
Chemical  department  of  the  Medical  School,  the  chem- 
ical apparatus  left  in  the  laboratory  at  the  close  of  his 
term  of  service,  including  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  by  him,  together  with  cases  and  other 
furniture. 

From  Professor  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  in  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  former  Medical  Faculty,  the  fund 
known  to  them  as  the  Library  Fund,  amounting  to 
%  1,422.13,  the  income  to  be  used  by  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  Boston  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Professors'  Library;  also  a  lot  of  land  in  front  of  the 
Medical  College,  known  as  the  Nelson  Lot;  and  the 
interest  of  the  members  of  that  Faculty  in  students' 
notes  for  instruction,  given  before  September,  1871, 
and  remaining  unpaid  January  1,  1873. 

From  Colonel  Francis  L.  Lee,  the  appropriation  for 
his  professional  services  for  eighteen  months  in  and 
upon  the  College  grounds,  towards  the  improvements 
therein. 

From  Nathaniel  Thayer,  %  550  for  tiles  for  tables  in 
the  Chemical  Laboratory  in  Boylston  Hall. 

From  Mrs.  R  S.  Mackintosh,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  6., 
William  S.,  and  Nathan  Appleton,  children  of  the  late 
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Nathan  Appleton^  a  proposal  to  provide  $  15,000  to 
alter  and  decorate  the  interior  of  Appleton  Chapel. 

From  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  the  second  and 
third  instalments  of  his  gifl  for  the  John  Thornton 
Kirkland  Fellowship  Fund. 

From  David  C.  Smith,  executor  of  John  B.  Barringer 
of  Schenectady,  notice  that  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  were  the  residuary  legatees  under 
his  will,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chemical  department 
of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 

From  Dr.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  to  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, the  plates  and  specimens  used  by  him  as  illustra- 
tions of  his  lectures  on  Materia  Medica. 

From  Hollis  Hunnewell,  books  on  Mediaaval  His- 
tory. 

From  the  Trustees  under  the  will  of  the  late  James 
Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  the  sum  of  $  99,345.48,  to 
found  a  Professorship  of  Arboriculture,  and  to  maintain 
an  Arboretum. 

From  Mrs.  Caroline  Gilman,  in  the  name  of  herself 
and  her  daughters,  a  framed  photograph  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Gilman,  together  with  a  handsome- 
ly printed  copy  of  the  Centennial  Ode,  written  by 
him  for  the  celebration  of  1836,  and  called  ^  Fair  Har- 
vard." 

From  the  same  anonymous  friend  to  whom  the  Col- 
lege has  been  indebted  for  several  similar  annual  gifts, 
$  1,000  for  the  Botanic  Garden. 


From  Francis  H.  Appleton^  $  100  for  the  purcJtiase 
of  books  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  department  of 
the  Bussey  Institution. 

NATH.   SILSBEE,  Treasurer, 
Boston,  November  1,  1872. 
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General  Statemeni  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

far  the  year  ending; 


INCOME. 


Interest  on  Notes,  Mortga^s,  &c.,      .... 

.$33,025.27 

"       "  Old  debt,  and  advances  to  the  Thayer  Club, 

796.28 

« 

«Q  001    KR. 

V  W<J,0«A.W«* 

"       "  United  States  Bonds 

.                     •                     . 

14,539.71 

"       "  Railroad  Bonds, — 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore, 

6,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing 

5,760.00 

Eastern, 

3,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River, 

2,686.00 

New  York  Central,        .... 

1,652.00 

Old  Colony  and  Newport, .... 

693.00 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph, 

5,600.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal,         .... 

800.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,  . 

.      4,147.50 

European  and  North  American, 

66.96 

Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis, 

437.04 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minnesota, 

392.87 

Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota, 

40.00 

31,275.37 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  River  National  Bank,    . 

720.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "         "... 

600.00 

Fitchburg               "         "... 

288.00 

Massachusetts         "         "... 

290.30 

Merchants'              "         "... 

380.00 

New  England          "         "... 

300.00 

Old  Boston             "         "       .        .        . 

1,244.10 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company, 

.      2,040.00 

Appleton               "                   "       .        . 

650.00 

Boston                  "                  "    .        . 

1,300.00 

Cocheco                "                  •'        .        . 

2,000.00 

Lawrence              "                  "    .        . 

750.00 

Massachusetts       "                   "        .        • 

1,120.00 

Merrimack            "                   "    .        • 

.      3,400.00 

Pacific  Mills          "                   "        .        . 

9,020.0C 

Stark       "             "                   "     .        • 

2,850  00 

Fittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad, 

335.25 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  . 

220.00 

Quincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,    . 

52..'»0 

Milwaukee  Iron  Company,    . 

120.00 

27,680.15 

Annuities. 

John  Glover's, 

16.67 

William  Pennoyer's,     .... 

307.74 

ftOil  A1 

Real  Eiitate. 


From  Rents,  &c.,  . 


114,864.87 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$222,506.06 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
August  31,  1872. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  aeconnt  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  I.,   . $Sd,185.13 

CoUege,         "    "      "    II. 

Salaries  for  instruction,      ....  $  93,139.66 

Repairs  and  Improvements,             .        »  22,243.37 

General  Expenses, 34,901.23 

Scholarships, 22,191.98 

Beneficiaries, 1,343.90 

Prises  for  Reading,  Dissertations,  &c.,    .  630.34 

'  Botanic  Garden, .        .                .        .  3,347.50 

Herbarium, 895.89 

Gymnasium, 1,345.96 

179,944.83 

Library,  as  per  Table  III. 

Books, 8,243.81 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,    .  14,494.99 

22,738.80 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 19,007.08 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V., 27,286.00 

?f •^'?i®^^'',''M  «- per  TabU  VI., Ul,269.15 

Dental  School,    ^      *^  '  \    1,357.67 

'Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VII.,  36,227.96 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  YIII., 13,419.89 

Bnasey  Bnilding  Fund,  '\  (  34,568.07 

BuBsey  Institution,        >  as  per  Table  IX \  17,597.03 

James  Arnold  Fund,      )  (      265  00 

Real  Estate,  for  Repairs,  Insurance,  &c., 28,064.81 

On  account  of  moving  and  repairing  Dane  Hall,       .        .        .         2,766.67 

Annuities. 

Bussej, 6,100.00 

Sanders  (final  payment),    ....  1,293.34 

Gore, 1,200.00 

Osgood, 360.00 

Class  of  1802, 170.00 

Anonymous, 829.91 

9,953.25 

Amount  carried  forward,    .  .$456,651.34 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending* 

INCOME. 

Amoant  broagl^t  forward,  $  222,506.06 
Torm  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II.,       ...        .  SI II, 132.55 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV.,    .  .            3,418.67 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.,        .        .        .  16,179.00 

Medical  School,,)  ^^        ^able  VI.,  .        .  .          ^4,055.24 

Dental  School,    f      ^  1,077.67 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VII.,  4,342.05 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  IX.,  .  650.00 

160,850.18 

Sundries. 

From  Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships,      .  .  3,600.00 

Count  Rumford's  Legacy,  .  641.56 

Edward  Hopkins,   .  .251.39 

Pew  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel.  384.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  Resident  Graduates  and  others,     225.00 

"        "    Gymnasium  by  Professional  Students,    .         150.00 

"    the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,     .        .        .        .771.00 

"        "  "    Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,   .  12.50 

"     Catalogues  sold, 3.35 

"     Wood  sold, 214.00 

"    Rents  in  Divinity  School  (not  students),     .        .     170.88 

.   "    Loans  repaid.  College, 478.75 

"        "  "       Law  School 166.00 

"    Fees  in  Infirmary,  Dental  School,  .        .         121.00 

"    Sale  of  agricultural  products,  Bussey  Institution,       53.60 
'*  **    Catalogue  and  Photographs  at  the  Gray 

Collection, 36.00 

7,279.53 


tt  i< 

tt 


%  390,635.77 


RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 


For  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off,  ....   $  181,856.67 

John  Glover's  Annuity,  paid  off,  .        .  350.00 

Sale  of  United  States  6%  Bond,  $  500,     .        .        .  553.13 


"    "  20  Old  Colony  and  Newport  Railroad  Bonds 
"    "15  shares  Atlantic  Cotton  Mills, 
"    "11      "      Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co., 
"    "    5      "      Hamilton  "  "   . 

"    "  25     "     Lawrence  "  " 

"    "  24      "      Suffolk  '«  "   . 

"    "10     "     Tremont  "  " 

Additional  Subscription  towards  the  purchase  of  the 

Holmes  Estate,  Cambridge, 
James  Arnold's  gift  for  Arboretum, 
John  Thornton  Kirkland,  Fellowship, 


19,248.05 
13,398.65 
1,245.37 
4,487.50 
26,184.87 
9,575.04 
4,987.00 

1,000.00 

99,345.48 

6,000.50 


Class  of  1841,  Scholarship,       ....  2,000.00 


Amounts  carried  forward,  S  370,232.26  390.635.77 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  ^ 
August  31,  1872. 

EXPENSES. 

Amount  brought  forward,  .    $  456,651 .84 

Sundries. 

Paid  principal  and  interest  on  Mortgage  on  Marsh 

land  in  Brighton, 2,539.28 

"   interest  on  Mortgage  on  Estate  No.  50  Allen 

Street  (6  mos.), 350.00 

"    cash  advanced  by  Suffolk  National  Bank,    .  18,472.21 

21,361.49 

''    for  engravings  and  salary  of  Curator  from  Graj 

Fund, 1,823.82 

"  to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Herring  Pond  and 
Marshpee  Indians  the  income  of  the  Daniel 
Williams  Fund, 1,111.00 

**    to  the  Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough, 

Mass.,  the  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  337 .60 

1,448.60 

S  481,285.25 
INVESTMENTS. 

In  Notes  and  Mortgages, $  162,883.21 

Holjoke  House,  Cambridge,        .  $  120,470.97 

"  "        Less  paid  last  year,  76,001.26 

44,469.71 

207,352.92 

The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 

Jamea  Arnold  Fund,  — 
United  States  6%  Bonds,  .        .     $  12.000.00  valued  at  13,955.00 
Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn. 

Railroad  Bond,  .  1,000.00      "      "       900.00 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co. 

Bonds 10,000.00      "      "    9,000.00 

Pittsfield  and  No.  Adams  R.  R. 

Stock, 13  shares      "      "    1,300.00 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton  R.R. 

Stock, 8      "  "      "       880.00 

Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Stock,         44      "         "      "    5,148.00 
Chicago,  Bur.,  and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Stock, 110      "  "      "  14,630.00 

Quincy  Raibx)ad  Bridge  Co.,  10      "  "      "    1,250.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co.,         .        .        15      "  "      "    1,500.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,      .  10      "  "      "       250.00 

Wamsutta  Mills,        ...        80      "  "      "    8,880.00 

Merchants'  National  Bank  (New 

Bedford) 5      "  "      "       650.00 

Notes  Receivable, 38,356.67 

96,699.67 

Balance,  August  31,  1872 :  — 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 4,901.74 

"  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including  Term 

Bills  not  collected  at  that  date,     ....        47,417.69 

52,319.43 

Amount  carried  forward, $837,657.27 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward,         $370,232.26  390,635.77 
BCtb.  R.  J.  Mackintosh,  London,  for  repairs  on 

Appleton  Chapel, 2,500.00 

MaBsaohiuetta  Society  for  Promotion  of 

AgrlcnltorB,  .  .  '     .  3,000.00 

Gtoorge  Woodbury  S'wett,  for  Laboratory  of 

Physiology  in  Medical  School, ....  6,000.00 

Medical  Idbrary  Fund,  from  members  of  the 

former  Medical  Faculty, 1,422.13 

J.  P.  Cooke,  and  Pro£  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr.,  toward 

the  cost  of  improvements  on  Boylston  Hall,     .  1,500.00 

G.  W.  Wales,  for  the  purchase  of  Books,  200.00 

Hollis  Hnnnewell,         "        "  30.00 

F.  H.  Appleton,  «        «  100.00 

Pro!  Bcra  Abbot;  a  balance  in  his  hands  for  the 

purchase  of  Books, 67.04 

Gtoorge  R.  Baldwin  and  Thomas  C.  Clarke, 

for  the  purchase  of  Engineering  Instruments,  100.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  immediate  use  at  the  Botanic 

Garden, 1,000.00 

Thayer  Club  for  reduction  of  debt,    .  537.81 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  advances  on  account,        .        .         6,313.41 
Dental  School,  mortgage  note  on  Estate  No.  50 

Allen  Street, 10,000.00 

402,002.65 

Balance,  September  1, 1871 :  — 

In  hands  of  George  Dexter,  Steward,  including 
Term  Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 45,018.85 

$837,657.27 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  81,  1871. 


EXPENSES. 
Amonnt  broaght  forward,  .        .        .        «       •    $837,657.37 


$887,657.27 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property ^  as 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer's  BookSy  August  31, 1872. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, S  434,578.74 

United  States  Bonds,  .  .  $  222,450  valued  at  225,345.67 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,         10,000    "        "  9,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

Phil.,  Wil.,  and  Baltimore,    .      $  100,000  valued  at  $  95,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing,    .        .        .  72,000  "  *'  59,520.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,  60,000  "  "  60,000.00 

Eastern  Railroad,       .                 .  50,000  "  "  48,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  34,000  "  "  34,000.00 

New  York  Central,    .        .        .  28,000  "  "  27,000.00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,        .  70,000  "  "  70,000.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal,                  .  10,000  "  "  10,000.00 

European  and  North  American,  1,000  "  "  1,000.00 

Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis,   .  5,000  "  "  5,000.00 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and 

Minnesota,  ....  5,000  "  "  5,000.00 

Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn.,  1,000      "       "         900.00 

415,420.00 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River  National  Bank,  60  shares,  6,000.00 

First  (Cambridge)  National  Bank,  50      "  5,000.00 

Fitchburg                        "  "  24  "  2,403.00 

Massachusetts                 "  "  12  "  3,000.00 

Merchants'                      "  "  38  "  3,800.00. 

New  England                •*  "  30  "  3,000.00 

Old  Boston                     "  "  200  "  8,933.00 

Merchants'  (New  Bedford)         *'  5     "  650.00 

32,786.00 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincj,        110  shares,  14,630.00 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams,  .    63      "  6,300.00 

Michigan  Central,  ....        44      "  5,148.00 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  .      8     '*  880.00 

Quincj  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.,      .        .         10     '<  1,250.00 

28,208.00 

Mannfiu^uring  Stock. 

Amoskeag, 12  shares,        12,000.00 

Appleton, 5  "  5,000.00 

Boston, 10  "  7,000.00 

Cocheco, 20  "  7,000.00 

Manchester  Print  Works,        .        .        3  "  3,000.00 

Massachusetts  Mills,    .        .        .        .    7  "  6,600.00 

Merrimack, 17  "  17,000.00 

Pacific  Mills, 41  "  35,810.00 

Stark       " 19  "  18,900.00 

Wamsutta  Mills,                  .        .        .  80  "  8,880.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co.,        .                .       15  "  1,500.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,    .        .        .  10     "  250.00 

122,940.00 

Amount  carried  forward,        ....      $  1,268,278.41 
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moant  brought  forward. 
Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income, 

Sanders  Estate,  Cambridge, 

Unimproyed  Lands  in  Cambridge, 

Basse/  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham, 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston, 

Webb       "      Washington  Street,  Boston, 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, . 

"  Hawkins  Street,    " 

Janris  Estate,  Baltimore 

Ward's  Island,  Boston  Harbor, . 

Reyersion  of  Bnildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 


.      $1,368,278.41 

333,855.77 

23,392.98 
106,887.49 
329,702.23 
168,067.62 

57,273.07 

48,650.28 

29,175.-34 

11,800.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 

1,110,504.78 


(4 


Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  .  10,000.00 

Annuity  of  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at  .        .  4,444.44 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School,    .        .  17,264.66 

Medical  School, 6,812.36 

Dental        " 15,159.00 

"    Law            '• 302.80 

"    Observatory,                                    •  397.71 

"    Thayer  Club 1,750  00 

Paid  on  account  of  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,  11,810.00 

"    "         "        '' moving  and  repairing  Dane  Hall,   9,210.42 

Term  Bills  not  collected  Sept.  1,    ....  47,295.11 


124,446.50 


Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hoopor,  Steward, 


4,901.74 
122.58 


5,024.32 


$2,508,254.01 


And  the  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Fvnds 
and  Balances^  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 


Principal 
Sept.  lat.  1871. 

$171,944.51 
74,730.61 

5,000.00 
L^OOO.OO 
13,710.52 

4,644.06 

150.35 


UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 


Principal  Aufif.  Slst,  1872. 


Stock  Account  (so  called),  .    $154,016.08 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  74,730.61 

Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  .  5,000.00 

Israel  Munaon  Fund,  15,000.00 

Leonard  Jarvia  Fund,    ....  16,757.11 
Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House, 4,921.93 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  150.95 


$285,180.05 


Amt)unt8  carried  forward,    . 


$  270,576.68 
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PrlBoipal 
Sept.  iBt,  1S71. 

$285,180.05 


26,427.28 
26,988.00 
20,590.00 
10,000.00 

3,333.34 
34,277.13 
16,677.13 

3,568.89 
41,012.31 
20,000.00 
23,828.75 
50,000.00 
53,462.36 
22,037.93 
15,467.03 
10,030.00 
50,000.00 
16,359.75 
965.09 
30,000.00 
334.11 

10,531.38 

2,307.86 

644.13 

11,234.51 

90,957.05 

2,389.42 

6,380.41 

2,804.65 

4,317.77 

3,442.37 

2,347.56 

22,389.13 
4,212.00 
7,678.40 
5,820.87 
4,387.34 

2,704.34 
8.358.00 

22,144.99 
2,406.89 
3,677..50 
5,310.22 

23,175.28 
3,315.47 


$  1,013,476.69 


Principal  Aug.  SUt,  1872. 
Amoants  brought  forward,       .        .       «       .  $270,576.68 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

Alford  Professorship,        ....  26,427.28 

BoylBton        '* 26,988.00 

Eliot  " 20,590.00 

"  "  ( JOXL  Phillips's  gift),       10,000.00 

Enring  " 3,333.34 

Fisher  " 34,277.13 

Hersey  " 16,677.18 

HoUis  *'    (Mathematics),  .    3,568.89 

McLean         " 41,012.31 

Perkins         " 20,000.00 

Plnmmer       '* 23,828.75 

Pope  " 50,000.00 

Rnmford        " 54,815.46 

Smith  " 22,037.93 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  .  .  .  15,467.03 
Thomas  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Professor,  1 1,929.66 
Class  Subscription  Fund, .  50,000.00 

HoUis  Professorship  of  Divinity,  .  17,639.10 

Paul  Dudley  Fand  for  Lectures, .  1,040.55 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted), .  30,000.00 
Henry  Flynf  s  Bequest,  ....  335.44 
John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  6,313.30 
Harris  Fellowship,         ....       10,576.72 

Abbot  Scholarship, 2,338.14 

Alford  " 654.50 

Bigelow         " 11,279.72 

Bowditch      " .90,310.41 

Brcwne         " 2,426.32 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, .  6,518.36 

"      1814  "        .         .         .         .     2,873.98 

"     1815  "       (Kirkland),       4,346.45 

"      1817  "       .         .         .        .     3,311.57 

«      1835  "...  2,381.16 

"      1841  "  ...     2,156.40 

Graduates'  **  ...      22,975.96 

HoUis  "  ...     4,166.38 

Morey  "  ...        7,375.81 

Pennoyer  "  ...    5,831.26 

Saltonstall  "  (Mary  &  Leverett),   4,103.74 

«  "        (Dorothy),  326.70 

Sever  "       .       .        .       .    2,765.84 

Sewall  "  ...         8,261.60 

Shattuck  "       .        .        .        .  23,829.82 

Story  "  ...         2,445.09 

Gk>rham  Thomas    "       .        .        .       .    3,665.10 

Toppan  "  ...         5,425.49 

Townsend  "       .        .        .        .  22,987.64 

Walcott  "  ...  3,374.74 

Amounts  carried  forward,        $  742,489  70  270,576.68 
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Prindiml 
Sept  iBt.  1871. 

$1,013,476.69 

1,656.43 

10,072.01 

1,803.64 


1,077.10 

13,865.57 

3,762.47 

7,417.54 

416.48 

19,225.83 

15,126.01 

12,415.89 


10,772.63 
2,022.84 
70.68 
5,184.75 
14.12 
2,659.62 
4,900.88 
2,222.15 
2,067.62 
5,081.83 

63,128.13 

5,365.42 

3,698.44 

5,106.59 

359.80 


Principal  Aug.  Slat,  1872. 

Amoants  broaght  forward,  $  742,489.70  270,576.68 

B.  D.  Oreene's  Beqaest  for  Scholarship,  1,775.96 

Exhibitions, 10,321,89 

Senior  Exhibition, 1,345.59 

Samuel  Ward  Fand,    ....  1,200.00 

John  Olover      "            ....  544.28 

Rebeooa  A.  Perkins  Fund,  1,161.34 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,    ....  14,124.89 

Boylaton  Prizes  for  Elocntion,    .  4,011.73 

Bowdoin      '*     "  Dissertotions,   .  7,937.62 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Detars,"  400.13 

Botanic  Garden  Fund,       ....  20,237.83 

Mass.  Fond  for  Botanic  Garden,     .  15,126.01 

Herbarium  Fund, 12,550.07 


833,227.04 


LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

Subscription  for  Library,  . 
Bo^oirditoh  Fond, 
Boyden 


HaU 


Hayward 

Hollis 

Homer 

Lane 

Biinot 

Salisbury 

Shaplei^ 

"Ward 

Wales 


« 

€t 
<( 
(( 
« 
K 
tl 
it 
tl 
tl 
It 
<l 
II 


11,268.27 
1,895.85 
76.23 
5,465.49 
1.97 
2,349.96 
5,032.61 
2,295.39 
2,227.41 
4,988.59 

63,424.03 

4,983.16 

3,363.15 

5,065.63 

474.87 


112,912.61 


15,000.00 

18,837.92 

7,943.63 


19,629.51 

14,000.00 

7,079.29 

8,644.73 

1,083.20 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 
Dane  Professonhip, 


Royall 


II 


15,000.00 

13,837.92 

7,943.63 


86,781.65 


27,487.58 
81,429.58 
15,253.15 

$  1,368,859.74 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Jackson  Medical  Fund,  .    18,278.71 

Oeo.  C.  Bhattuck  Fund,  13,579.64 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,    7,441.80 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  8,529.76 

"  "      "        «        Books,     .      1,167.90 

Medical  Library  Fund,       .  1,478.33 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Genera]  Fund, 27,487.58 

Bussey  Professorship,  35,794.04 

.    15,258.15 


45,476.14 


tl 


Amounts  carried  forward, 
8 


$78,584.77   1,298,974.02 
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FrindiMl 
flept.  Ut,  1871.  Principal  A«f  .  8I11I;  197X 

$1,368,859.74  Amounts  brought  forward,  $78,534.77  1,298,974.09 

5.722.31  Hanoock  Professorship,  5,722.31 
19,314.65  Dexter  Lectareship,                                   19,314.65 

8.747.32  Henry  Lienow  Fund,  8,747.32 
5,000.00  Mary  P.  Townsend  Fmid,  .  5,000.00 
2,000.00  'Winthrop  Ward  "  2,00aoo 
1,000.00  Saxnuel  Hoar  ''  1,000.00 
1,000.00  Abraham  W.  Poller  <*  1,000.00 
1,000.00  Caroline  Merrlam        "                        1,000.00 

18,700.39  Jaokaon  Foandation,  ....    18,700.39 

6.487.33  Clapp,Pomeroy,  andAndreiT^FaiidB,  5^487.33 
2,000.00  J.  Henry  Kendall  Fand, .  2,000.00 
2,000.00  Kanoy  Kendall         "                         2,000.00 

867.94  Lewla  Gould  "...        867.94 

1,000.00  Adams  Ayer  "  1,000.00 

152,374.71 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

36,959.21  Professorship  of  Engineeriog,        .  .    36»959.21 

2,724.29  Professorship  of  Chemistry,                .  2,724.29 

50,000.00  James  Lawrenoe  Fund,    .  .   50,000.00 

58,606.12  Abbott  Lawrenoe  "           •  5$,606.12 

51,750.00  Gray  Fand  for  Zoological  Mnseum,  .    51,750.00 


200,039.62 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

104,292.13    Edward  B.  Phillips  Fond,  .  104,292.13 

20,000.00    James  Hayward  "  20,000.00 

15,008.60    Sears  **  .    15,595.45 

12,880.18    Qttinoy  "  I0,748.2a 

10,000.00    Anonymous  Obsenratory  Fand  (at  present 

chazged  with  an  Annnity),  .    10,000.00 


160,635.86 


FUNDS  FOB  THE  ERECTION  OF  AN 
ALUMNI  HALL. 

20,000.00    Charles  Banders  Gift,  .   20,000.00 

30,993.47  "  "  Beqnest^     .        .        83,417.20 

7,250.06     Gift  of  Class  of  1807,  .      7,817.01 


61,234.21 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOB  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

410,709.18    Bnssey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to  Bnssey 

Institution,  j  to  Law  School,  and  4  to 

DiTinity  School),        .  .410,709.18 

58,453.10    Bussey  Institution,  ....  2,654.10 

Bnssey  Bonding  Ftand»  .   28,456.07 

James  Arnold  Fund,  1QI,022.6^ 

19,560.29    Gkray  Fund  for  Engravings.  •       .        .    19,068.84. 

19,553.42    Gore  Annnity  Fand,        •  19>882.54 


$2,a71,489.67  AmoonU  earned  ibrwani,  $581,793.41   l,a78>26&4dl 
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PrineliMl 
Stpt.  Ist,  19n.  Prlndpal  Aug.  8lJt,  1872. 

$2,871,439.67  Amonnts  brought  forward^    .       $581,793.41    1,873,258.42 

6,128.50    Mary    Osgood    Fund    (at    present 

charged  with  an  Annaitj),      .        .  6,247.75 

1,201.23    Gk>apel  Church  Fund,  1,295.17 

3,020.48    John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law 

School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 

School,  in  turn),         ....      3,020.48 

Gift  for  Appleton  Chapel,  .        .  2,500.00 

Gift  for  books  on  Chemistry,  .        .        .  82.18 

2,523.33    For  payment  of  Mortgage  on  Marsh  Land. 

2,082.76    Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (bal.  due  them),      .      8,396.17 

614.58    Exchange  Account,    ....  1,354.28 

18,472.21     Suffolk  National  Bank  (bal.  due). 

Notes  payable, 10,000.00 

614,639.44 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,552.61    Daniel  'Williams  Fund,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians, ....    15,657.85 
4,675.94    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborongh,  Mass.,  4,698.30 

20,356.15 


$  2,425,7 1 1 .3 1  $  2,508,254.01 


Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  31st,  1 872,  as  above,     $  2,508,254.01 
"        "         "       "       September  1st,  1871,    "  2,425,711.31 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of      ...        .  $  82,542.70 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds, $111,335.15 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .        .  2,246.38 

Indebtedness  on  Estate  on  Allen  Street,  Boston,  .  10,000.00 

$123,581.53 
Deduct  decrease  more  than  increase  of  Funds 
which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and 

end  of  the  year, $20,043.29 

And  balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have 

been  paid  off, 20,995.54      41,038.83 

1 82,542.70 

Net  decrease  of  old  Funds  as  above  stated,  .  $20,043.29 

Less  increase  of  Funds  established  during  the 

year, $2,246.88 

Less  indebtedness  for  mortgage  on  Allen  St  Est.,  10,000.00 

12,246.38 

7,796.91 
Add  balances  which  have  been  used,  as  abore  stated,  20,995.54 

Showing  net  decrease  of  the  Funds,  excluding  gifts,  $  98,792,45 

as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Statement  showing  the  Changes  in  the 

Inorease  of  Fonds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 

being  the  excess  of  income  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects  of  those 
Funds. 

Peter  C.  BrookB  Fund, $  277.87 

Thomas  Cotton       "            .60 

Rnmford  Professorship, 853.10 

Thomas  Lee  Fund, 1,899.66 

Hollis  Professorship  of  Diyinity, 1,279.35 

Paul  Dudley  Fand, 75.46 

Henry  Flynt      "             1.83 

Abbot  Scholarship, 30.28 

Alford           '*             10.37 

Bigelow        "                45.21 

Browne        "            36.90 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 137.95 

"       "    1814           "                  69.33 

"       '*   1815          "              28.68 

"       "    1835          "                  33.60 

Gradaates,                     "              586.83 

Etarris  Fellowship, 45.34 

Pennoyer  Scholarship, 10.39 

Saltonstall         ''           (Maiy  and  Lererett),  19.40 

Sever                "           61.50 

Shattuck            "                  1,684.33 

Story                  «             38.20 

Toppan               "                 115.27 

Walcott             "            59.27 

Greene  Fnnd  for  Scholarship, 119.54 

Exhibitions, 739.22 

Senior  Exhibition, 41.95 

R.  A.  Perkins  Fund, 84.24 

Lee  Prizes, 259.32 

Boylston  Prizes, 249.26 

Bowdoln     "              520.08 

Botanic  Garden  Fnnd, 1,012.00 

Herbarinm  Fund, 134.18 

Subscription  Fnnd  for  Books, 495.64 

Boyden          «        «               5.55 

Farrar             ««        «             280.74 

Hayward       ««        ««                 131.73 

Hollis             "        ««             7324 

Homer           «        «                159.79 

Minot             "        "            295.90 

Wales             **        ««                 115.07 

Warren  Masenm  Fnnd, 362.51 

Boylston  Fnnd  for  Medical  Books, 84.70 

Bussey  Professorship  of  Theology, 4,364.46 

Sears  Obseryatorj  Fund, 586.85 

Charles  Sanders  Fnnd  for  Alumni  Hall,    ....  2,423.73 

Class  of  1807            "      u         a          u            ...  666.95 


Amount  carried  forward,         .        .       •       $  20,506.87 
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Funds  during'  the  year  1871  -  72. 

Decrease  of  Fands  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  year, 
being  the  excess  of  payments  for  the  special  objects  of  those  Fnnds  OTer  in- 
come received. 

Bowditoh  Scholarship, $646.64 

Class  of  1817     "              130.80 

HoUis                   " 45.62 

Morey                "             302.59 

Sewall               " 96.40 

Gorham  Thomas  Scholarship,  .        .        .        .  '   12.40 

To'wusend                   "               ....  187.64 

Hopkins  Fund  for '' Deturs/'     ....  16.35 

Bowditoh  Book  Fund, 126.99 

HaU               «         « 12.15 

Haven           "         " 309.66 

Lane             "        ** 93.24 

Salisbury      "         " 382.26 

Shapleigh     "        " 335.29 

Ward            "        " 40.96 

Jaokson  Medical  Fand, 1,350.80 

Geo.  C.  Shattuok  Fund, 420.36 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes, 1 14.97 

Quinoy  Observatory  Fand, 2,131.90 

Gray  Fnnd  for  Engrayings,          ....  491.39 
Bnssey  Building  Fnnd,  formerly  called  Bussey  In- 
stitution Income  Fund,  used  for  building,            .  29,997.03 

37,245.44 

Decrease  of  Stock  Account 

By  the  Leonard  Jarrls  Fund,       ....  3,046.59 

"      Samuel  Ward       "       .       .       .       .  1,200  00 
Amount  received  from  sale  of  Stocks,  less 

than  cost  of  same, 2,237.54 

Excess  of  Expenditures  over  Income,  1 1,444.30 

17,928.43 

Decrease  of  the  Saltonstall  Scholarships 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Dorothy  Saltonstall 

Scholarship, 303.00 

Decrease  of  the  Exhibitions  Fund 

By  the  establishment  of  the  John  Glover  Fund 
for  similar  purposes, 489.34 


Balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have  been  paid  off  this  year. 

Fund  to  pay  Mortgage  on  Marsh,      ....    2,523.33 
Advances  from  Sufiblk  National  Bank,  .       .      18,472.21 

20,995.54 


ti 


tt 


Amount  carried  forward,  $76,961.75 


22 
StatemefU  showing'  the  Changes  in  the 

Amount  brought  forward,      •  .$20,506.87 

Gk>re  Annuity  Fond, S29.12 

Mary  Osgood    " 119.25 

Gospel  Church       '*  93.94 

Baling  Bros.  &  Co., 6,318.41 

Exchange  Account, 739.70 

Daniel  'Williams  Fund,       ....  105.24 

Bnssey  Institution  (School  of  Agriculture  and 

Horticulture), 2,654.10 

Barab  Winslow  Fund, 22.36 

30,888.99 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

James.  Arnold  Fund, 1,677.20 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  312.80 

Class  of  1841  Scholarship, 156.40 

Dorothy  Baltonstall  Scholarship,                .  23.70 

John  Olover  Fund, 54.94 

Medical  Library    "            56.20 

2,281.24 
Less  decrease  of  the  Chemical  Book  Fund,        .  84.86 

2,246.38 

Increase  of  Leonard  Jarvls  Fund,  hj  amount  restored 

from  Stock  Account, 8,046.59 

Funds  established  during  the  year,  not  gifts. 

Samuel  Ward  Fund  (from  Stock  Account),     .        1,200.00 
John  Olover  Fund  (from  Exhibitions  Account),  489.34 

Dorothy  Baltonstall  Scholarship  (from  Salton- 
stall  Scholarship), 303.00 

1,992.84 

Indebtedness  on  Estate  on  Allen  Street,  ....  10,000.00 

48,169.30 

Balance,  * 

Which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  funds  for  the  year 
1871-2,  apart  from  gifts,  .        ....  28,792.45 

Total, $76,961.75 


28 
Funds  during  the  pear  1871*72. 

AnuouiU  brooghl  foKwar^      ....  $76,9^1.7^ 


Total; $76,961.75 
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The  following  tables  are  not  balanced  aocoants,  and  are  not  found,  in  their 
present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with  some 
detail  the  resources  and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the  University. 
The  income  of  every  fund  held  by  the  Unirersity  is  given  in  these  tables,  and 
also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  fund,  in  case  that 
sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If  the  object  to 
which  the  income  of  a  fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,  —  like  salaries,  for 
example, — and  the  exact  income  of  the  fund  has  been  so  appropriated,  no  separate 
mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropriation.  That  particular  payment 
is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under  the  general  heading. 


Table  No.  I. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  unappropriated  fbnd  heretofore  called  the 

Stock  Account, $13,114.00 

a       M     u   ingiurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, .  .      5,843.95 

"       «    <«   Israel  Munson  Fund,  1,173.00 

«       u    u  Leonard  JarvlB  Fund,  ....      1,078.07 
"       *'    "   Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,     .  391.00 

"       "    "  Peter  C.  Brooka  Fund,  363.17 

«       «    a  Thomas  Cotton  Fund,  10.95 

$21,974.14 

Fractional  balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income 

among  the  Funds, 226.86 

From  Resident  Graduates  and  others  for  use  of  the  Library,    .       .  225.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winalow  Fund, 5.70 


$22,431.70 


PAYMENTS. 

Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising  meetings  and  elections,         ...  $  159.60 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report,  .        .  312.71 

"       Treasurer's      "         «             ...  157.96 

"       other  reports,  and  By-laws,    .  77.08 

Paid  expert  for  examining  the  Treasurer's  books, 

by  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Overseers,        .  25.00 


$  782.85 


Office  Expenses. 

President's, 93.60 

Treasurer's, 253.47 

Steward's, 351.90 

698.97 

Amount  carried  forward, $  1,431.32 
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Table  I.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Am oant  brought  forward, $1,431.82 

Salaries. 

President, $5,010.35 

Treasurer, 3,000.00 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Oyerseers,     ....  60.00 

Steward, 2,500.00 

Steward's  Assistant,        .        .        .        .        .        .         866.66 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 1,500.00 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Cambridge,  .  1,000.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's  books,  and  copying  records 

and  other  papers, 1,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00 

17,237.01 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 1,537.26 

Triennial  Catalogue, 1,368.42 

Attorney's  fees, 33.20 

Use  of  room.  No.  50  State  St.,  for  College  meetings,  26.00 

Diplomas, 10.70 

City  of  Cambridge,  assessment  for  sidewalk,  83.92 

Watchman  in  vacation, 122.00 

Rent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Asst  Sec- 
retary at  Cambridge,  for  which  no  rent  is  re- 
ceived,    250.00 

Repairs  on  the  President's  House,       .        .        .  85.30 

.    3,516.80 

$22,185.13 


Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction, $90,725.00 

Rents  (in  part), t  19,309.00 

Special  repairs, 818.55 

Diplomas, 280.00 

$111,182.55 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 180.28 

Alford 50.37 

Blgelow, 878.55 

Bowditoh.    Interest,     ...      $  1,638.86 

From  special  investment,  4,714.50 

6,353.36 

Browne, 186.90 

Amounts  carried  forward,    .        .        .   $7,649.46  $11 1,132.55 

4 
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Table  XL,  continued. 

EECEIPTS. 

AmoantB  brought  forward, .  .    $  7,649.46  $  111,132.55 

Class  of  1802.    Interest, ...    $  107.95 

From  special  inyestment,      S50.00 

457,95 

Class  of  1814, 219.33 

"      1815  (Kirkland),  827.34 

"      1817, 869.20 

"      1835, 183iS0 

"      1841, 156.40 

Graduates'.    Interest,.  186.83 

From  special  inyestment,  1,600.00 

1,786.88 

Hollls, 329.38 

Harris  Fellowship, 823.60 

Kirkland,  John  Thornton,  Fellowship,  312.80 

Morey, 559.13 

Pennoyer.    Interest,        .  107.65 

Annuity,   ....     307.74 

415.39 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett,  319.40 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy,       ....  23.70 

Sever 211.50 

Sewall, 653.60 

Shattuck.    Interest,  ....     1,184.33 

From  special  investment,  2,000.00 

3,184.33 

Story, 188.20 

Gorham  Thomas, 287.60 

Toppan, 415.27 

Towusend, 1,812.36 

"Walcott, 259.27 

Benjamin  D.  Greene,       ....  119.54 

20.965.18 

Received  from  the  Tmstees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,        •  3,600.00 

Other  Beneficiary  Fands. 

"Exhibitions,"  interest,       .        .        .        749.37 

Returned  by  Beneficiaries,        .        .  478.75 

1,228.12 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 101.95 

John  Glover  Fund,  interest,  .  38.27 

Annuity,      .        .        16.67 

54.94 

Rebeooa  A.  Perkins  Fund,   ....         84.24 

1,469.25 

Prize  Funds,  interest  on. 

Thomas  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,  .  1,084.82 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,   294.26 
James  Boiwdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  580.08 

Edward  Hopkins  Qift  for  "  Deturs,"     .  283.99 

2,242.65 


Amount  carried  forward,        ....         $  139,409.63 


I 
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Table  II^  continued. 


RECEIPTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward, 
Fands  for  loBtruction. 
Interest  on  the  Alford  Professorship  Fund,  . 
BoylBton 
XOiot 
Jonathan  Phillips's   addition  to  the 

Eliot  Fond, 

Erving  Professorship  Fand,  . 
Fisher 


$  139,409.6S 


f< 
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€t 
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« 
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Hollis     «»      "    (Mathematics), 

McLean 

Perkins 

Plnnimer 

Pope 

Romford 

Smith 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tators,  . 

Thomas  Lee  Fund  for  the  Horsey  Prof. 

Class  Subscription  Fund, 

Henry  Flynt  " 

Hollis  Prof,  of  DiYinit]r  (accumulating) 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


$  2,066.67 
3,110.46 
1,610.15 

600.00 

260.70 

2,680.47 

970.82 

279.10 

3,207.22 

1,564.00 

1,863.43 

3,910.00 

4,353.10 

1,723.37 

l,209..'i2 

865.28 

3,910.00 

24.33 

1^79.35 

75.46 


Botanic  Garden. 

Interest  on  accumulated  income 1 74.07 

"  investment  of  the  Garden  Fund,    .  1,002.58 

"  the  Massachusetts  Fund,   .  1,182.85 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 1,000.00 

Use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,        ....  1,000.00 


tt 


it 


Herbarium.    Interest, 70.07 

From  special  investment,  ....  960.00 

Gymnasium.    Receipts  from  Professional  Students, 
Interest  on  Jonathan  Phillips's  Unrestricted  Fund,  . 

Sundries. 

Pew  rents,  Appleton  Chapel,        ....  384.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Masto:  of  Arts,  771.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  12.50 

Catalogoes  sold, 3.35 

Wood  sold, 214.50 

Gifts  from  J.  P.  Cooke  and  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  Jr., 

to  apply  on  contract  for  altering  Boylston  jSall,    .  1,500.00 


34,568.43 


4,359.50 


1,080.07 

150.00 

2,846.00 


2,885.35 


Total, 


$  184,743.98 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incombents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Alford 40.00 

Bigelow, 833.34 

Browne, 150.00 

Bowditch, 7,000.00 

Class  of  1802, 150.00 

"      1814,  150.00 

''      1815  (Kirkland) 298.66 

"      1817, 400.00 

"      1835, 150.00 

Graduates, 1,200.00 

Harris  Fellowship, 778.26 

Hollis, 375.00 

Morey, 861.72 

Pennoyer, .405.00 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett,  .  300.00 

Sever 150.00 

Bewail, 750.00 

Shattuck, 1,500.00 

Story 150.00 

Thayer, 3,600.00 

Gk>rham  Thomas, 300.00 

Toppan 300.00 

Townsend, 2,000.00 

"Walcott, 200.00 

$22,191.98 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries. 

From  the  "Exhibitions "Fund,       ....        488.90 

Senior  "  Exhibition,"  ......  60.00 

Special  appropriation, 800.00 

1,348.90 

Prizes. 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading 125.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  ....  45.00 

Bowdoin     '*       **  Dissertations,          .        .        .  60.00 

Hopkins  "Detnrs," 300.34 

530.34 

Salaries  for  Instruction, 93,139.66 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 13,933.37 

On  account  of  Contract  for  altering  Boylston  Hall,     ....      8,310.00 
Botanic  Garden,  for  Labor,  Repairs,  and  Materials,  .        .  3,347.50 

Herbarium,  ..  «.  ««  ....         895.89 

Gymnasium,  Salary  of  Superintendent  and  A^istants,   .  997.77 

Repairs  and  Sundries, 56.21 

Gas  and  Water  rates,         ....  158.57 

Fuel, 109.21 

Apparatus, 24.20 

1,345.96 

Amount  carried  forward, $  145,043,60 
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Table  IL,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  biooght  forward,        ....        $  145,043.60 
General  Expenses. 

Apparatas  for  Physical  Lab'y,  Harvard  Hall,         .  $  2,006.50 

Adyertising, 3.25 

Binding, 5.00 

^ooks  for  Examinations, 173.63 

Blackboards, 29.50 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  Buildings,      .  5,618.11 

College  Yard  Expenses. 

Labor, $3,709.15 

Manure,  ....  198.00 

Plants, 200.00 

Shrabbery,     ....  178.70 

Grass  seed,  ....  49.85 

Grayel, 130.53 

Repairs  and  painting,  98.25 

Lighting  Lamps,    .  13.80 

4,578.28 

Commencement  Expenses. 

Dinner, 1,800.00 

Music, 150.00 

Police, 27.00 

1,977.00 

Class  Day,  Music,  .        .                .        .        .  90.00 

Dean's  Office,  Stationery,  Postage,  &c,      .        .  574.61 

Diplomas, 434.05 

Fuel, 2,165.49 

Furniture, 275.10 

Freight, 37.45 

Gas, 797.66 

Janitors, 1,445.00 

Maps  and  Globes, 62.68 

Mats, 158.73 

Microscopes, 463.00 

Organ,  repairs  on, 100.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  Churches,  1,034.90 

Printing, 2,418.28 

Professor  Cooke  (Expenses  in  his  Dep't),       800.00 

"         Gibbs  "  "  "  400.00 

"         Gray  "  "  "  76.56 

Lovering      "  "  "  800.00 

Trowbridge  "  "  "  100.00 

2,176.56 

Rent,  estimated  yalue  of  use  of  houses  by 

Instructors,  for  which  no  rent  is  received,  6,250.00 

Less  charged  to  Law  School,  rooms  in 

Wadsworth  House  two  years,  400.00 

5,850.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .  $  32,474.78  $  145,043.60 


it 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,      ....         $9,224.12 

Beneficiarj  Funds,  interest  on. 

Jaokson  Foundation, $1,462.38 

Clapp»  Pomeroy,  and  Andrews  Fund,  429.10 

J.  Henry  Kendall  Fund, 156.40 

Nancy  Kendall       " 156.40 

Lewis  Gk>uld           " 67.87 

Adams  Ayer            " 66.96 

2,339.11 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction 1,525.00 

"  Rents, 1,888.67 

8,413.67 

Rents  from  persons  not  members  of  the  University,   .        .  170.88 
Benjamin  Bossey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of  this 

School) 8,223.76 

$  23,371.54 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $  13,190.00 

University  Lectures,        ......  100.50 

Beneficiaries  and  Services  of  Students,       .        .        .  2,505.50 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 755.14 

Furniture, 92.50 

Cleaning, 116.25 

Books, 300.00 

Printing, 21.00 

Advertising, 145.50 

Fuel 255.00 

Gas, 75.11 

Stationery  and  Postage, 40.08 

Incidentals, 3.40 

Water  rates, 15.00 

Librarian, 500.00 

Dinnersfor  Alumni,  1871  and  1872,      .        .        .  664.00 

Arranging  books  in  Library, 54.60 

Diplomas, 173.50 

$19,007.08 


Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Nathan  Dane  Fund, $  1,173.00 

Benjamin  Bussey  Professorship  Fund,  .  1,082.13 

Isaac  Royall  Fund,  621.30 


$  2,876.43 
Amount  carried  forward, $  2,876.43 
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Table  V.,  continued. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amoant  brought  forward,         ....      $2,876.43 
Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  {i  of  net  income  for  use  of  this 

School), 8,223.76 

John  Foster  Fund,  income  for  Law  students  eyery  third  year,        236.20 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 16,179.00 

For  Loan  repaid, 166.00 

$27,681.39 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $  15,495.00 

Librarian,     .        .        .     ' 1,200.00 

Janitor, 450.00 

Advertising, 792.33 

Books, 2,576.83 

Binding, 967.44 

Cleaning, 293.60 

Diplomas, 61.50 

Fuel 455.80 

Furniture, 743.89 

Gas, 241.24 

Printing, 441.14 

University  Scholarships, 466.66 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 2,459.75 

Stationery  and  Postage, 131.82 

Water  rates,         .        .        .  -      .        .        .        .  25.00 
Interest  charged  on  debt  of  School,  ....  84.00 
Bent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  rooms  in  Wadsworth 
House,  by  Prof.  Langdell,  for  which  no  rent  is  re- 
ceived (two  years),         -  400.00 

$27,286.00 


Table   No.  VL 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Jaokson  Medical  Fund, $  1,535.06 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  .  553.64 

Ward  Nlcliolaa  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,  285.03 

"  "  "  "  "        Books,    84.70 

Gtoorge  C.  Shattuok  Fund.    Interest,  $486.23 

From  special  investment,         1,050.00 

1,536.23 


Proftssorship,  part  of  income  for  Dr.  Shat- 

tnck's  salary,         .        - 

Medical  Library  Fund, 

Amount  carried  forward, 
6 


333.33 
111.20 


4,439.19 
$4,439.19 


$t  it 
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TaBLB   VI.,   CONTINUED. 

BECEIPTa 

Amoant  broaght  forward,       ....        $4,439.19 

Gift  from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  W.  Swett;  to  construct  a 

Laboratory  of  Physiology, 5,000.00 

From  Students  for  instruction,      ....    $  81,458.00 

**  graduation  fees,    ....    1,740.00 

in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 415.24 

**  "       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,         442.00 

24,055.24 

$  33,494.43 

PAYMENTS. 

Jaokson  Medical  Fund. 

Last  J  ear's  income  paid  to  C.  F.  Swan,  .  .   $1,350.80 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Current  expenses  of, 191.13 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

For  Advertising, $  50.00 

"    Prizes, 350.00 

400.00 

Swett  Laboratory  of  Physiology, 4,569.99 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Expenses, 869.51 

Physiological    "  "  300.00 

Practical  Anatomy,  " 1,426.81 

Clinical  Medicine,  " 100.00 

Obstetrics,  " 98.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 20,019.56 

Repairs  and  improyements, 4,580  62 

City  of  Boston,  for  land  adjoining  the  School,   .  1,481.62 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising, $1,356.95 

Books  from  Libraiy  Fund,  55.00 

Catalogues, 839.20 

Cleaning, 256.71 

Clerks, 987.93 

Diplomas, 98.40 

Doorkeeper, 88.00 

Fuel, 536.72 

Faculty  meetings,  .....  73.69 

Gas, 36.86 

Insurance, 205.00 

Interest  on  advances,  44.34 

Janitor  (11  months),      ....      1,100.00 

Printing, 80.50 

Stationery  and  Postage,  37.79 

Water  rates, 84.02 

5,881.11 

$41,269.15 
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Table  VL,  continued. 

DENTAL   SCHOOL. 

EECEIPTS. 
From  Stadents  for  instmction  (part  of  year),      .        .        .  $  1,077.67 


it 


Infirmary, 121.00 

$1,198.67 

PAYMENTS. 

Interest  charged  on  debt  of  School, $  525.00 

Salary  of  Demonstrator  (part  of  year),       ....        309.50 

AdTertising, 59.97 

Printing, 394.20 

Instmments  and  Apparatus, 21.83 

Metals, 31.94 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 15.23 

$1,357.67 

Table  No.  VII. 

LAWRENCE    SCIENTIFIC   SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering  Fund, $  2,889.60 

Professorship  of  Chemistry  Fund, 213.03 

James  Lawrenoe  Fund, 3,335.62 

Abbott  Lawrenoe  Fund, 4,683.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,        ....  3,500.00 

Gift  from  Gtoorge  R.  Baldwin  and  Thomas  C.  Clarke  for  the 

purchase  of  Engineering  Instruments, 100.00 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, $3,165.00 

«  "  Mining  School,        .  1,177.05 

4,342.05 

$18,963.30 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  Instruction 11,000.00 

Advertising, 93.00 

Instruments  and  Apparatus, 313.30 

Books, 22.25 

Printing, 25.00 

Fuel, 842.25 

Gas, 7.40 

Stationery, 17.40 

Cleaning, 178.00 

Janitor, 425.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements,  including  interest  on  advances,  19,767.87 

Furniture, 180.99 

Water  rates, 48.00 

Professor  Eustis,  expenses  of  his  department,        ....  250.00 

Insurance, 7.50 

Attorney's  fee  in  the  matter  of  the  prohate  of  the  will  of  Jobn  B. 

Barringer,  deceased, 50.00 

Paid  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  3,500.00 

$36,227.96 
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Table  No.  VIIL 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Fnnds. 

Edward  B.  PhllliiMi  Fond,  ....  $8»155.65 

James  Hayward          "  ....         1,564.00 

David  Sean                  "  ....     1,173.70 

Joslah  Qnlnoy  "         ....         1,007.22 

$11,900.57 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, $7,350.00 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obsenratorj,         ....  143.89 

Estimated  valne  of  nse  of  house  by  Professor  Winlock,  for 

which  no  rent  is  received, 600.00 

Freight, 57.20 

Gas, 155.03 

Instruments  and  Apparatus, 1,186.52 

Repairs, 172.41 

Stationery  and  Postage, 291.29 

Fuel, 211.15 

Books  and  Binding, 109.72 

Printing, 2,222.43 

Engraving  and  Photographs, 653.00 

Insurance, 211.25 

Interest  charged  on  debt, 56.00 

$13,419.89 


Table  No.  IX. 

BUSSEY  INSTITDTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Bussey  Trust  (J  net  income), $  16,447.53 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 

annual  gift, 3,000.00 

Fees  for  Instruction, 650.00 

Sale  of  agricultural  products,  ....  53.60 

Gift  from  F.  H.  Appleton  for  the  purchase  of 

books, 100.00 

$20,251.18 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 12,800.00 

Assistant,  Laborers,  and  expenses  in  Agricnltural 

Chemistry, 1,671.45 

Labor  and  expenses  in  Horticulture,                      .  1,178.04 

Equipment  of  Physical  Laboratory,   ....  300.00 

Amount  carried  forward,         .       .    $15,949.49 
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Table  IX.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forwardi  .  $16|949.49 

Books, 162.54 

AdTeitising, 284.50 

Printing, 15.00 

Insurance, 470.00 

Fael, 501.25 

Stationery  and  Postage,  Cleaning,  Gas,  &c,       .  264.25 


$  17,597.03 


Bnflsey  Building  Fond. 

From  Interest  on  the  accnmalated  Fond,   .... 

Pa^fnunU, 

For  New  Building,  balance  due  on  contracts,     .       .  19,497.27 

Glass  Houses,        "        "     «         «  .        ,         3,391.12 

Construction  of  Ayenues, 1,500.00 

Chemicals  and  Apparatus, 1,500.00 

Furniture  and  Fittings, 3,180.99 

Sheds  and  Fences, 1,282.50 

Surreys  and  Plans, 530.00 

Interest  charged  on  aboye  amounts,  .  1,479.31 

Horticultural  Department 

Labor,  Manure,  Claj,  &c,  .    $1,061.25 

Greenhouse  Sashes,  .        .  322.50 

Peat, 289.00 

Plants, 264.98 

Pots, 269.15 

2,206.88 


4,571.04 


34,568.07 


James  Arnold  Fond. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund  for  8  months, 1,942.20 


Paymenti. 


Salary  of  Curator,  2  months. 
Surreys, 


250.00 
15.00 


266.00 
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Tablb  No.  X. 

MISCELLANEOUS    FUNDS. 

BuBsey  Ttnst. 

RecdpU, 

Income  from  Real  Estate, $  32,660.30 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 6,334.75 

$  88,995.05 

PayvMnts. 

Annuities, 6,100.00 

J  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution,        .        .       16,447.53 

i    "         "  "        "  Divinity  School,  .        .     8,223.76 

i    "         "  "        "  Law  School, ....         8,223.76 

$38,995.05 


Gray  Fund  for  Bngravinga. 

Receipts. 

Income  from  Special  Investment, 1,030.71 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 265.72 

From  sale  of  Catalogue  and  Photographs.  .  36.00 

1,832.43 

I 
PcttfmerUs. 

Salary  of  Curator,  8  months, 333.33  1 

Engrayings  and  Etchings, 1,442.74 

Advertising, 34.25 

Stationery  and  Express  cbaiges, 13.50 

1,823.82 


Gtore  Annuity  Fund 

Recdptt. 
Interest  on  Fund, 1,529.12 

Pc^ffnents, 
Annuity, 1,200.00 


Mary  Osgood  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, 479.25 

Pcttfments* 
Annuities, 360.00 
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Table  X.,  continued. 

Anonymous  Observatory  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Income  from  Special  InTestment, $  829.91 

Payments, 
Annuity, 829.91 


Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fond, 1,216.24 

PcuptieiUs, 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, $  370.33 

"         "  Marshpee  " 740.67 

1,11100 


Sarah  Winslo-w  Fund. 

Receipts, 
Interest  on  Fund, 365.66 

Payments, 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 1 68.80 

Teacher  at  "  " 168.80 

Commission  on  Income  credited  to  University,     .  .         5.70 

343.80 


Charles  Sanders  Bequest  (accumulating),  interest  on  Fund,  2,423.73 

Gift  of  Class  of  1807,  "  *'  "  .'>66.99 

Gospel  Church  Fund,  "  "  "  93.94 


■pi" 
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OertificcUe  of  the  Joint  OommiUee  of  the  CorporctHon  and  Overseers 
of  Harvard  OoUege^  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the 
Treasurer^  entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  him. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  Joint  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Oyerseers  of 
Haryard  College  to  examine  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  the 
jear  ending  August  31,  1872,  hare  examined  from  pages  34  to  91  inclusiTe  in 
Cash  Book,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  certificates  of 
stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  bj  him  and  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or  are  fully  accounted 
for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all  payments,  both  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or  notes,  and  have  seen  that  the 
amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to  the  College. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities 
invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments  are 
judiciously  made  and  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys  ex- 
pended by  the  Treasurer,  or  in  any  way  charged  to  the  College,  are  well  vouched ; 
such  of  ^em  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proTod  by  regular 
vouchers  and  receipts.' 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and  the  balances 
carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 
(Signed,) 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,      j^^fo^^JJ:^^ 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY,   i 

L  S.  WHEELER,  f  Committee  on  the  part  of 

GEO.  B.  CHASE,  I  the  Overseen. 

FRANCIS  A.  OSBORN,    ) 

BoftTOK,  November  30,  1872. 
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PRESIDENT'S   REPORT  FOR   1872-73. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year 
1872  -  73,  namely,  from  September  26,  1872,  to  Sep- 
tember 25,  1873. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Charles  S.  Peiroe,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  resigned  Decem- 
ber 2,  1872. 

Frakcis  G.  Sanborn,  Instructor  in  Entomology,  resigned  February 
28,  1873. 

Joseph  H.  Senter,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  resigned  June  1,  1873. 

Samuel  Brearlet,  Proctor,  resigned  June  23, 1873. 

Marcello  Hutchinson,  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  resigned  June  30, 1873. 

William  Elder,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  resigned 
June  30,  1873, 

William  W.  Boyd,  Proctor,  resigned  June  30,  1873. 

James  J.  Myers,  Proctor,  resigned  September  1,  1873. 

Arthur  I.  Fiske,  Tutor  in  Greek,  resigned  September  1,  1873. 

Pierre  J.  Boris,  Instructor  in  French,  resigned  September  1, 
1873. 

George  T.  Dippold,  Instructor  in  German,  resigned  September  1 , 
1873. 

APPOINTMENTS.* 

(UNLIMITED,  OB  FOB  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.) 

James  B.  Greenough,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

John  K.  Paine,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Music  from  September 
1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

*  In  these  lists  the  dates  are  the  dates  of  appointment  by  the  President  and 
Fellows. 


William  Everett,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

George  L.  Good  ale,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology and  Instructor  in  Botany  from  September  1,  1873,  June 
2,  1873. 

Clement  L.  Smith,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

George  H.  Palmer,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  from 
September  1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

Frank  E.  Anderson,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

James  B.  Ames,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  from  September  1, 
1873,  June  2,  1873. 


John  Fiskb,  to  be  Assistant  Librarian,  June  2,  1873. 


Adrien  Jacquinot,  to  be  Tutor  in  French  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 

George  A.  Bartlett,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  from 
September  1, 1873,  June  2, 1873. 

Arthur  L  Fiske,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  June  2, 1873. 

Allen  W.  Gould,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  June  2,  1873. 


Henrt  H.  a.  Beach,  to  be  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
November  11,  1872. 

William  James,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  from 
September  1,  1873,  June  2, 1873. 

Charles  B.  Porter,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  to  be  also  Instruc- 
tor in  Surgery,  June  23, 1873. 


James  A.  Beatlet,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry,  June  23,  1873. 


Alfred  W.  Field,  to  be  Proctor,  June  30, 1873. 
Edward  D.  Bettens,  to  be  Proctor,  June  30,  1873. 
John  Murdoch,  to  be  Proctor,  June  30, 1873. 
John  F.  Simmons,  to  be  Proctor,  June  30, 1873. 


(FOB  ONE  YEAR  OB  LESS.) 
For  1872  -  78. 

Jno.  F.  Weir,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  Means  and  Princi- 
ples of  Art,  March  31,  1873. 


Charles  S.  Bradley,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Equity,  October  9,  1872. 
John  C.  Grat,  Jr.,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Evidence,  October  28,  1872. 


George  H.  Palmer,  to  be  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  October  9, 
1872. 

Allen  W.  Gould,  to  be  Instructor  in  Greek,  October  28,  1872. 

Albert  R.  Crandall,  to  be  Instructor  in  Natural  History,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1872. 

Walter  Faxon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Natural  History,  November  25, 
1872. 

Joseph  B.  Warner,  to  be  Instructor  in  History,  December  9,  1872. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  to  be  Instructor  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1873. 

For  1878-74. 

Clarence  J.  Blake,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  June  23,  1873. 
John  O.  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  June  23,  1873. 
Francis  B.  Gre enough,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  June  23, 1873. 
Edward  Wioolesworth,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  June  23, 

1873. 
James  R.  Chad  wick,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  June 

23,  1878. 
Charles  F.  Putnam,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  June 

23,  1873. 
James  J.  Putnam,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  Application  of  Electricity 

in  Nervous  Diseases,  June  23, 1873. 


Stact  Baxter,  to  be  Instructor  in  Elocution  from  September  1, 

1873,  May  12,  1873. 
Henry  Rowland,  Tutor  in  German,  to  be  also  Instructor  in  History 

and  Political  Economy,  June  2,  1873. 


William  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton, 
to  be  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one 
year  from  March  1,  1873,  February  10,  1873. 
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ORGANIZATION.  —  INSTRUCTION.  —  DISCIPLINE. 

The  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  instruction 
of  undergraduates  during  the  current  year,  under 
arrangements  made  for  the  most  part  in  the  year 
1872  -  73,  are  as  follows :  — 

Tear.         Profeeaora.        profSwra.        Tutors.         Inskructon.       Aflaistents.       TotaL 
1873-74         18  15  5  4  8  50 

The  teachers  actually  employed  in  the  College 
during  the  year  1872  -  73  were  (as  was  stated  in  last 
year's  Report,  p.  10):  — 

Tear.         Profeasore.        pJSearore.        Tutors.         InatraotoM.       AadatantB.       Total. 
1872-73         20  8  6  12  5  51 

Professor  Asa  Gray  withdrew  from  active  service  in 
teaching  at  the  close  of  the  year  1872-73,  and  his 
work  in  the  College  was  taken  up  by  Assistant-Pro- 
fessor Goodale,  who  had  already  acted  as  instructor 
in  botany.  Fortunately  for  the  scientific  fame  of  the 
University,  Professor  Gray  retains  his  professorship, 
and  remains  in  charge  of  the  invaluable  Herbarium 
which  his  personal  influence  and  labor,  furthered  by 
generous  friends  of  science,  have  created.  The  Dean 
of  the  College,  Professor  Gurney,  found  it  necessary 
last  spring  to  diminish  his  labors  for  a  time;  and  as  it 
was  much  easier  to  fill  his  place  temporarily  as  Pro- 
fessor than  as  Dean,  it  was  arranged  that  his  work  in 
teaching  should  be  transferred  to  an  instructor  for  the 
year  now  current.  Four  tutors  and  two  instructors 
were  promoted  during  they  ear  to  be  assistant  pro- 
fessors. 

The  tutors  and  instructors  now  in  service  are,  with 
the  single  exception  of  a  graduate  of  1872,  persons  of 
considerable  age  and  standing,  who  have  had  long 
and  thorough  preparation  for  their  work.  There  was 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  College  when  the  tutors 
were  generally  recent  graduates,  who  were  pursuing 


their  own  studies  in  the  professional  schools,  and  who 
had  no  more  special  training  for  their  duties  as 
teachers  than  the  uniform,  fragmentary  curriculum  of 
the  College  of  that  day  supplied.  That  period  is  past 
The  College  can  now  ordinarily  command  in  its  tutor- 
ships and  instructorships  the  services  of  accomplished 
teachers,  or  of  men  of  special  and  elaborate  training  in 
the  subjects  which  they  profess.  At  this  moment  not 
a  single  tutor  or  instructor  is  a  member  of  a  profes- 
sional school. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion,  founded  on  a  past 
condition  of  things,  that  the  Freshmen  on  coming  to 
college  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
young  men  who  do  not  compare  favorably  in  personal 
force  and  attainments  with  the  masters  of  the  schools 
which  the  Freshmen  have  just  left  Whatever  founda- 
tion there  may  once  have  been  for  this  opinion  con- 
cerning American  colleges  in  general,  and  particularly 
concerning  the  larger  colleges,  there  i^  now  no  foun- 
dation at  all  for  it,  so  far  as  Harvard  College  is  con- 
cerned. The  teachers  of  the  Freshman  class  are  two 
professors,  four  assistant  professors,  three  tutors,  and 
one  instructor.  Of  these  ten  teachers,  only  two  are 
wholly  devoted  to  the  Freshmen ;  all  the  rest  teach 
also  Seniors,  Juniors,  or  Sophomores.  Nine  out  of  the 
ten  are  men  of  much  greater  attainments  in  their  sev- 
eral specialties  than  are  generally  to  be  found  even  in 
the  best  schools,  —  a  result  quite  natural,  inasmuch 
as  college  teachers  have  the  privilege  of  devoting 
themselves  to  single  departments  of  learning,  —  a  priv- 
ilege denied  to  most  school-teachers. 

There  are  three  important  subjects  which  are  now 
very  inadequately  provided  for  at  the  University, 
although  they  have  not  of  late  been  entirely  neg- 
lected; they  are  English  Literature,  Jurisprudence, 
and  Art^  the  latter  more  particularly  in  its  relations  to 
literature.     Distinct,  endowed  professorships  of  these 
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subjects  are  much  needed,  the  more  so  because  of  the 
increasing  resort  to  Cambridge  of  graduates  of  this 
college  and  other  colleges  with  the  purpose  of  pursu- 
ing liberal  studies  as  candidates  for  the  Master's  or 
Doctor's  degree.  Short  courses  of  lectures  upon  these 
great  topics,  however  good  of  their  kind,  are  quite 
insufficient ;  the  sustained,  systematic  work  of  resident 
professors  is  what  is  wanted. 

By  the  liberality  of  the  children  of  the  late  Nathan 
Appleton,  the  interior  of  Appleton  Chapel  was  entirely 
reconstructed  last  year;  galleries  were  put  in,  the 
chancel  and  pulpit  were  rearranged,  handsome  stained- 
glass  windows  replaced  the  former  plain  ones,  and  the 
walls  and  roof  were  beautifully  decorated  in  color.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  work  would  be  almost  finished 
in  the  summer  vacation,  but  the  extraordinary  slow- 
ness of  all  the  artisans  employed  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work  until  the  22d  of  February,  1873.  By 
the  courtesy  of  the  Shepard  Congregational  Society, 
the  congregation  which  ordinarily  worships  in  Apple- 
ton  Chapel  on  Sunday  was  permitted  to  occupy  the 
former  church  of  that  society,  situated  on  Holyoke 
Street.  The  change  wrought  in  the  interior  of  the 
Chapel  was  wonderful ;  it  had  been  singularly  bare  and 
unattractive  in  appearance,  and  very  hard  to  speak  in ; 
it  was  changed  into  a  handsome,  cheerful,  and  appro- 
priate house  of  worship.  The  former  resonance  of  the 
interior,  which  had  made  the  Chapel  so  hard  to  speak 
and  hear  in,  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  building  was  increased  from  650  to  900 
seats.  As  the  altered  Chapel  was  found  to  seat  as 
many  persons  as  the  church  of  the  First  Parish,  the 
exercises  of  Class  Day  and  Commencement  were  held 
last  June  in  the  Chapel,  instead  of  in  the  church.  Then 
disappeared  the  last  trace  of  the  official  connection 
between  the  College  and  the  First  Parish,  —  a  connec- 
tion which  had  been  maintained  in  various  forms  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 


In  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  a  series  of 
Sunday-evening  services,  open  to  the  public,  were  held 
in  Appleton  Chapel  The  preachers  were  eminent 
clergymen  of  various  denominations.  Except  on  one 
or  two  stormy  evenings,  the  attendance  was  good  at 
these  services,  and  it  included  on  several  occasions 
large  numbers  of  students.  The  experiment  had  suc- 
cess enough  to  warrant  its  continuance  in  a  somewhat 
difierent  form  during  the  current  year.  Evening  ser- 
vices are  held  in  Appleton  Chapel  this  year  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Sundays  of  each  month. 

During  the  execution  of  the  alterations  in  the 
Chapel,  no  suitable  place  could  be  found  in  which  to 
hold  the  daily  service  of  morning  prayers,  and  this 
exercise  was  therefore  omitted  from  September  26  to 
February  23.  On  February  24  the  exercise  was  re- 
sumed. The  Faculty  thus  tried,  quite  involuntarily, 
an  interesting  experiment  in  college  discipline.  It  has 
been  a  common  opinion  that  morning  prayers  were 
not  only  right  and  helpful  in  themselves,  but  also 
necessary  to  college  discipline,  partly  as  a  morning 
roll-call  and  partly  as  a  means  of  enforcing  continuous 
residence.  It  was  therefore  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  omission  of  morning  prayers  for  nearly  five 
months,  at  the  time  of  year  when  the  days  are  shortest 
and  coldest,  had  no  ill  effects  whatever  on  college 
order  or  discipUne.  There  was  no  increased  hregu- 
larity  of  attendance  at  morning  exercises,  no  unusual 
number  of  absences,  and,  in  fact,  no  visible  effect  upon 
the  other  exercises  of  the  College  or  upon  the  order 
and  quiet  of  the  place.  The  professors  and  other 
teachers  living  beyond  the  sound  of  the  prayer-bell 
would  not  have  known  from  any  effect  produced  upon 
their  work  with  the  students  that  morning  prayers 
had  been  intermitted. 

After  long  discussions  in  the  College  Faculty,  and 
careful  consultation  with  the  heads  of  several  prepara- 
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tory  schools,  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
requisitions  for  admission  to  college.  These  changes 
and  the  motives  for  their  adoption  are  fully  set  forth 
in  the  accompanying  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Faculty.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the 
heads  of  schools  who  were  consulted,  the  standard  of 
the  admission  examination  has  not  been  absolutely 
raised  by  the  changes  made.  The  preparatory  work 
to  be  done  by  a  boy  who  is  coming  to  this  college 
when  he  is  eighteen  has  been  essentially  modified,  but 
not  increased.  Indeed,  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  agreed  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  further 
increase  the  average  age  of  admission  to  college. 
That  age  has  gradually  risen  until  it  is  now  a  little 
over  eighteen  years,  and  the  College  Faculty,  thinking 
that  age  to  be  high  enough,  do  not  wish  to  require  for 
admission  anything  more  than  a  boy  of  eighteen  of 
fair  capacity  and  industry  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  learned.  The  optional  division  of  the  aximis- 
sion  examination  into  two  parts,  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  at  least  one  year,  will  be  a  very  sensible  relief 
to  the  preparatory  schools  and  to  many  candidates. 

The  Regulations  of  the  College  Faculty  were  care- 
fully revised  during  the  past  year,  with  two  principal 
objects  in  view :  to  do  away  with  unnecessary  or  in- 
effective rules,  and  to  raise  the  minimum  requisitions 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  elective  sys- 
tem does  not  give  students  liberty  to  do  nothing.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Faculty  feel  justified  in  demanding  a 
higher  minimum  in  elective  than  in  required  studies, 
and  their  experience  shows  that  the  actual  minimum 
in  elective  studies  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  decidedly 
higher  than  in  required. 

The  professors  and  students  of  the  College  suffer 
great  inconveniences  because  of  the  lack  of  lecture 
and  recitation  rooms.  Moreover,  many  of  the  rooms 
which  have  to  be  used  hour  after  hour  by  sections  of 
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large  size  are  not  provided  with  any  means  of  ventila- 
tion. There  are  fifteen  recitation-rooms  of  different 
sizes  in  University  Hall,  not  one  of  which  has  any 
adequate  means  of  ventilation.  Whenever  in  cold 
weather  these  rooms  are  used  by  sections  which  nearly 
fill  them,  as  is  constantly  the  case,  the  air  of  the  rooms 
becomes  horribly  foul  in  half  an  hour,  particularly  at 
exercises  conducted  by  gas-light.  The  Corporation 
have  long  been  anxious  to  remedy  this  serious  evil ; 
but  the  undertaking  is  siich  an  expensive  one  that  it 
has  repeatedly  been  unavoidably  postponed.  By  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Cyrus  Wakefield,  without  a 
will,  the  University  lost  the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
handsome  building  containing  the  much-needed  lee- 
ture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  plans  of  the  building 
had  been  drawn,  when  Mr.  Wakefield  died  very  sud- 
denly, leaving  his  benevolent  purpose  unfulfilled.  The 
number  of  rooms  available  for  college  lectures  and 
recitations  has  been  utterly  inadequate  for  several 
years  past,  and  the  evil  becomes  worse  and  worse  as 
the  College  grows. 

The  gymnasium  of  the  University  is  completely  out- 
grown, and  the  Corporation  have  been  advised  by  the 
architect  of  the  building,  Edward  C.  Cabot,  Esq.,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  enlarge  the  building  with  advan- 
tage. As  the  University  has  plenty  of  unoccupied 
land,  it  would  be  advisable,  instead  of  undertaking  to 
alter  the  present  structurCj^  to  erect  a  plain  wooden 
building,  extensible  in  any  direction,  for  a  gymnasium 
and  bowling-alleys,  and  to  convert  the  present  gymna- 
sium into  a  swimming-bath,  a  use  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted.  Charles  River  is  no  longer  fit  to  bathe  in, 
because  of  the  sewage  which  is  discharged  into  it,  and 
there  are  no  public  baths  which  are  accessible  to  the 
students.  In  1859,  when  the  gymnasium  was  finished, 
there  were  623  students  in  the  Cambridge  departments 
of  the  University ;  there  are  now  955.    There  was  then 
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much  doubt  whether  the  students  would  use  the  gym- 
nasium steadily,  and  whether,  if  they  did,  the  exercises 
would  prove  to  be  safe  and  beneficial.  These  doubts 
have  all  been  set  at  rest  by  the  experience  of  fourteen 
years.  The  gymnasium  has  been  very  much  used,  and 
has  been  of  great  service. 

The  Thayer  Club,  an  association  of  undergraduates 
whose  object  is  to   provide  its  members   with  good 
board  kt  cost,  has  been  very  useful  both  to  the  College 
and  to  its  members,  ever  since  its  organization  in  1865 ; 
but  with  the  increase  of  the  College  *  it  has  reached  a 
size  quite  out  of  proportion   to   the  capacity  of   its 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and   store-rooms.     Nearly  three 
hundred  men  are  crowded  into  its  small,  low  dining- 
room,  sitting  elbow  to  elbow,  with  hardly  space  enough 
between  the  narrow  tables  for  persons  to  pass  in  single 
file  behind  the  chairs.     It  is  impossible  to  have  proper 
attendance  at  the  tables ;  and  the  mere  lack  of  space 
and  comfort  leads  to  hurry  and  confusion.     A  quiet, 
orderly,  enjoyable  meal  is  hardly  to  be  had  under  such 
conditions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Thayer  Club  has 
steadily  provided   an    abundant,  wholesome  table    at 
something  less  than  $  4.00  a  week  for  several  years, 
while  the  price  of  board  at  private  houses  has  ranged 
from  ^  6.00  to   ^  8.00  a  week.     This  is  a  substantial 
advantage  which  the  College  cannot  forego;  yet  it  is 
on  all   accounts  desirable  to  improve  very  much  the 
organization,  equipment,  and  methods  of  the   associa- 
tion.    The   great  Dining  Hall   will  be   finished  next 
June.     Upon  its  ample  iloor  from  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  persons  can  be   very  comfortably  served  at 
small  tables  of  twelve  places  each.     To  provide  the  ne- 
cessary heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  tables,  chairs, 
sideboards,  tal)le  furniture,  and  so  foi'th,  a  sum  of  from 
$  20,000  to  $  25,000  would  be  required.     The  Thayer 
Club  has  always  had  an  undergraduate  for  steward ; 

♦  In  186') -fir.  tluM-c  wore  415  mulcriirnduatcs  ;  iti  1H7.S-  74  there  are  706. 
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but  for  the  increased  numbers  here  contemplated,  a 
professional  steward  would  doubtless  be  necessary. 
Skilful  carvers,  and  a  much  larger  proportional  num- 
ber of  waiters  than  are  now  emp]  yed,  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  whole  service  prompt, 
orderly,  and  comfortable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  the  board  to  the  individual  member  would 
be  reduced  somewhat  by  the  addition  to  the  numbers 
of  the  association.  Careful  estimates  have  been  made 
of  the  cost  at  which  three  suitable  meals  a  day  could 
be  given  to  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  students 
in  the  great  Dining  Hall,  supposing  the  original  equip- 
ment to  be  provided,  and  it  seems  altogether  probable 
that  the  price  would  not  be  less  than  $  4.00,  nor  more 
than  $  4.50  a  week,  while  provisions  remained  at  their 
present  prices.  The  requisite  economy  being  preserved, 
several  important  gains  would  result  from  the  changes 
suggested.  In  the  first  place  many  students  would 
board  at  the  Hall  who  were  not  compelled  to  do  so  by 
poverty.  The  poorer  students  would  of  course  resort 
thither ;  but  many  who  were  not  absolutely  poor  would 
prefer  to  board  there.  Among  students  it  is  not  well 
to  have  poverty  the  ground  of  association.  Secondly, 
for  hasty  meals  in  a  hot,  crowded,  vulgar  room,  under 
circumstances  which  make  polite  observances  difficult, 
and  social  enjoyment  almost  impossible,  would  be  sub- 
stituted a  decent  order  and  comfortable  service  which 
would  promote  good  manners  and  good  fellowship. 
Thirdly,  the  moral  effect  of  living  in  that  superb  Hall 
could  not  but  be  good.  It  is  by  far  the  grandest  col- 
lege Hall  in  the  world,  and  there  are  very  few  rooms 
for  secular  purposes  in  existence  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Built  to  keep  alive  precious  exam- 
ples of  brave  devotion  to  country,  truth,  and  duty,  it  is 
a  place  to  be  proud  of  and  to  become  attached  to,  a 
place  around  whicji  in  successive  generations  pleasant 
associations  and  inspiring  memories  will  gather,  a  place 
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to  exert  upon  the  opening  mind  of  youth  a  wholesome 
though  unnoticed  influence. 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  duplication  of 
instruction,  to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  Divinity 
School  and  the  Scientific  School  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  College  on  the  other.  Instruction  in  German,  both 
elementary  and  advanced,  has  been  given  at  the 
Divinity  School,  and  in  French  and  German  at  the 
Scientific  School,  by  teachers  employed  for  those 
Schools,  while  the  same  instruction  has  all  the  time 
been  given  in  the  College  by  professors  and  tutors  of 
the  College.  On  recommendation  of  the  Academic 
Council,  the  Corporation  caused  this  duplication  to 
cease  at  the  end  of  the  year  1872-73.  Students  in 
those  Schools  now  attend  the  College  instruction  in 
German  and  French. 

This  measure,  though  separately  determined  upon, 
was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  a  much  more  comprehensive 
measure  which  the  Corporation  adopted  last  spring,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Academic  Council.  The  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  College  had  never  been  open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  other  departments  of  the  University, 
except  on  payment  of  an  extra  fee,  nor  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  Schools  to  students  of  the  College, 
with  the  exception  of  the  instruction  in  Hebrew  given 
by  the  Hancock  Professor  at  the  Divinity  School ;  and 
it  was  practically  understood  that  many  of  the  College 
courses  of  instruction  were  not  open  to  professional 
students  on  any  terms.  In  accordance  with  a  vote  of 
the  Corporation,  passed  April  28,  1873,  students  in 
regular  standing  in  any  one  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  admitted  free  to  the  instruction  given  in 
any  other  department,  with  the  exception  of  exercises 
carried  on  in  the  special  laboratories.  This  action  of 
the  Corporation,  when  it  comes  to  be  known  and 
understood,  will    probably   have    far-reaching    conse- 
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quences.  It  really  increases  very  much  the  privi- 
leges of  a  student  in  any  of  the  Schools  which  are 
grouped  around  the  College  at  Cambridge.  It  is  a 
very  great  advantage  to  a  law  student,  for  example, 
who  has  previously  had  no  chance  to  get  such  instruc- 
tion, that  he  can  attend  the  College  courses  in  history, 
Roman  law,  and  political  science.  It  is  a  valuable 
privilege  for  a  divinity  student  that  he  can  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  College  teaching  of  metaphysics, 
German,  and  patristic  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
undergraduates  of  the  College  have  already  begun  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  at  the  Scien- 
tific School  in  free-hand  drawing,  and  the  subject  of 
Descriptive  Geometry  taught  in  the  Scientific  School 
was  this  year  made  a  College  elective.  Whenever 
the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  be  placed  upon 
a  proper  footing  at  the  Divinity  School,  by  establishing 
a  full  professorship  of  that  very  important  subject^  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  course  should  be  open  as  an 
elective  to  College  students.  The  liberal  study  of  Juris- 
prudence is  one  equally  fitted  for  candidates  in  Arts 
and  for  candidates  in  Law.  In  short,  this  action  taken 
by  the  Corporation  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Academic 
Council  will  make  the  opportunities  oflFered  to  students 
in  all  the  departments  richer  and  freer. 

In  the  Divinity  School  certain  changes  were  made 
in  1872  -  73  in  the  disposition  and  use  of  beneficiary 
funds.  The  income  of  all  the  funds  given  for  the 
benefit  of  indigent  students  had  previously  been  used 
in  one  block,  which  was  generally  divided  equally 
among  all  needy  applicants.  The  Corporation  have 
now  divided  again  certain  funds  which  had  been  pre- 
viously consolidated,  and  established  distinct  scholar- 
ships bearing  the  names  of  the  givers  of  the  funds,  as 
is  fully  set  forth  in  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  1. 
Two  objects  are  accomplished   by  this  change:   the 
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names  of  the  givers  of  these  funds  are  properly  con- 
nected with  their  gifts,  and  scholarship  is  emphasized 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  pecuniary  aid. 

The  Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  shows, 
by  statistics  of  the  number  of  students  in  attendance 
during  the  past  three  years,  how  temporary  has 
been  the  loss  of  numbers  caused  by  the  very  decided 
raising  of  the  standard  of  the  School.  The  term  of 
residence  was  lengthened  and  the  examination  for  the 
degree  established  in  1870  -  71 ;  and  already  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  students  has  been  made  good.  In  two 
years,  the  required  term  of  residence,  the  School  now 
gives  young  men  who  are  capable  of  receiving  its 
teachings  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  law,  and  through  its  unsurpa^ed  library 
makes  them  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
tools  of  the  profession.  Its  degree  is  given  only  to 
those  who  pass  a  searching  examination,  the  quality  of 
which  is  open  to  public  inspection  in  the  printed  ex- 
amination papers  (Harvard  University  Catalogue,  1873 
-  74,  p.  311).  The  quality  of  the  young  men  who 
resort  to  the  School* has  very  conspicuously  improved 
since  1870-71 ;  nearly  two  thirds  of  them,  this  year, 
are  Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts;  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  School  is  full  of  zeal  and  scientific 
enthusiasm. 

After  due  deliberation  upon  the  expediency  of  ap- 
pointing a  youug  teacher  in  the  Law  School,  the  Cor- 
poration and  Overseers  united  in  the  appointment  of 
an  Assistant  Professor  of  Law  in  June  last  The  gen- 
tleman who  is  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  new  experiment 
in  the  constitution  of  a  Law  Faculty  has  some  unusual 
qualifications  for  the  place,  for  he  was  not  only  distin- 
guished as  a  student,  both  in  college  and  in  the  Law 
School,  but  has  had  more  than  two  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  the  College ;  the  experiment  will  there- 
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fore  be  tried  under  favorable  conditions.  It  will  doubt- 
less prove  that  young  teachers  can  do  very  useful 
work  in  the  Law  School  as  well  as  in  the  College,  the 
Scientific  School,  and  the  Medical  School;  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  they  could  do  a  portion  of 
the  work  of  instruction  better  than  older  men. 

The  Corporation  recognize  the  fact  that  the  library 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  School ;  they  have  spent  more 
than  $  15,000  upon  it  since  September,  1870,  and  have 
also,  since  September,  1871,  employed,  at  a  suitable 
salary,  a  responsible  and  competent  librarian  (not,  as 
formerly,  a  student),  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
delivery  and  care  of  the  books. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Law  School  is  so 
inadequately  endowed,  for  some  steps  with  regard  to 
legal  education  still  remain  to  be  taken  which  demand 
a  greater  independence  of  receipts  from  students'  fees 
than  the  School  can  now  claim.  The  Dane  Professor- 
ship has  a  fund  of  only  $  15,000,  while  the  present 
salary  of  the  professor  is  $  4,000.  The  Royall  Pro- 
fessorship is  still  worse  off,  having  a  fund  of  only 
$7,943.63.  Moreover,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
salaries  of  the  professors  in  the  Law  School  should  be 
raised,  even  if  it  be  not  possible  to  raise  the  salary 
attached  to  a  full  professorship  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  Successful  lawyers  earn 
much  more  than  $  4,000  a  year  in  these  times,  even 
before  they  reach  the  prime  of  life.  The  qualities  and 
attainments  which  go  to  make  a  good  professor  of  law 
are  more  salable  in  any  market  than  those  which  make 
a  good  professor  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  or  metaphysics 
and  they  are  available  in  many  more  markets. 

The  Medical  School  still  has  the  honor  of  standing 
alone  in  its  effort  to  improve  the  system  of  medical 
education  in  the  United  States.  No  serious  changes 
were  made  in  the  School  during  the  year  1872  -  73. 
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The  students  who  entered  under  the  old  system,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  certain  tight  to  graduate  under  the 
rules  of  that  system,  have  almost  disappeared  from 
the  School.  Degrees  will  be  given  on  the  old  plan  in 
February,  1874,  for  the  last  time. 

The  Faculty  has  made  provision  for  giving  advanced 
instruction  in  special  subjects  to  persons  who  have 
already  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
whether  at  this  or  some  other  institution.  The  physi- 
ological laboratory  is  open  to  such  persons  for  inves- 
tigations in  physiology ;  the  chemical  laboratory,  for 
the  study  of  medical  chemistry  or  general  analysis; 
the  microscopical  laboratory,  for  the  study  of  histol- 
ogy. There  is  also  practical  instruction  in  operative 
surgery,  auscultation  and  percussion,  laryngoscopy,  and 
electro-therapeutics ;  clinical  instruction  in  ophthal- 
mology, otology,  dermatology,  syphilis,  and  obstetrics ; 
and  lectures  on  hygiene,  mental  diseases,  and  gynae- 
cology. 

The  growth  of  the  reorganized  School  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  table,  the  year  1871  -  72  being  the 
first  year  of  the  new  system :  — 

1871-72.  1872-78.  1878-74, 

Stadents  under  the  new  system         .        .                .57  101  125 
Students  uuder  the  old  system,  or  only  in  part  under 

the  new 146  69  50 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  out  of  175  students  in 
1873-74,  62  are  Bachelors  or  Masters  of  Arts  or 
Science,  while  in  1870-71,  out  of  301  students  only 
58  were  Bachelors.  A  continuance  for  another  year 
of  the  growth  indicated  in  the  above  table  will  carry 
the  receipts  of  the  School  decidedly  above  the  highest 
level  of  former  years  (see  p.  32).  The  success  of  the 
great  changes  made  by  the  Medical  Faculty  is  not, 
however,  to  be  measured  by  any  pecuniary  standard ; 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  the  higher  spirit  which  animates  the  School, 
in  the  proved  attainments  of  those  who  receive  its 
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degree,  and  in  the  elevation  of  the  profession  which 
cannot  but  result  from  a  sustained  improvement  in 
the  discipline  of  the  young  men  who  annually  recruit 
it.  It  will  take  many  years  to  demonstrate  the  full 
good  eflFect  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  the  Medical 
School,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  all  improvements  in 
the  higher  education,  so  slow  of  growth  are  the  most 
precious  fruits  of  good  training ;  meantime  the  Medi- 
cal Faculty  is  wholly  content  with  its  work,  and  enjoys 
the  support  and  approbation  of  the  best  part  of  the 
medical  profession. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in 
June  last  added  considerably  to  the  requisitions  for 
admission  to  the  School.  Experience  has  shown  that, 
as  a  rule,  young  men  who  have  had  little  systematic 
training  up  to  their  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year 
cannot  follow  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the 
Scientific  School  either  to  their  own  advantage  or  that 
of  the  School.  The  Faculty,  moT?«d  by  this  considerar 
tion,  decided  to  make  the  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Scientific  School  comparable  with  that  for  ad- 
mission to  the  College,  except  that  French  or  German 
replaces  Greek,  and  the  quantity  of  Latin  to  be  read 
is  smaller.  This  step  is  a  serious  one,  but  it  is  in  the 
same  direction  with  all  those  which  have  been  taken 
in  this  School  since  the  spring  of  1871.  The  only 
way  to  make  a  degree  in  Science  as  weU  worth  having 
as  a  degree  in  Arts  is  to  make  it  represent  a  training 
equally  long,  systematic,  and  comprehensive ;  this 
training  must  therefore  cover  the  years  of  boyhood  as 
well  as  those  of  opening  manhood.  So  long  as  the 
scientific,  polytechnic,  and  technological  schools  admit 
pupils  with  less  acquirements  than  are  demanded  by 
the  colleges,  the  degree  in  Science  or  Philosophy  will 
be  justly  deemed  inferior  to  the  degree  in  Arts,  even 
though   the   course   of   instruction   in   those   schools 
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should  be  made  four  years  long,  which  now  is  not 
generally  the  case. 

The  Faculty  at  the  same  time  made  arrangements 
to  facilitate  the  admission  of  graduates  of  the  College 
to  advanced  standing  in  the  Scientific  School.  Gradu- 
ates of  the  College,  who  while  in  college  choose  their 
studies  with  reference  to  subsequently  taking  a  degree 
in  Science,  can  get  either  of  the  degrees  in  engineer- 
ing in  two  years,  or  the  degree  in  chemistry,  natural 
history,  or  mathematics,  physics  and  astronomy,  in  one 
year. 

With  a  view  to  doing  something  towards  raising  up 
a  class  of  teachers  competent  to  teach  scientific  sub- 
jects by  rational  methods,  summer  courses  of  labora- 
tory instruction  in  chemistry  and  botany  were  given 
during  July  and  August  last  in  the  chemical  and  bo- 
tanical laboratories  at  Cambridge.  They  were  attended 
by  fifteen  men  and  sixteen  women,  —  for  the  most 
part  teachers  who  could  not  have  availed  themselves 
of  such  opportunities  at  any  other  time  of  year.  Like 
the  summer  course  at  Penikese  Island,  they  seem  to 
fulfil  a  good  purpose,*]  and  will  be  continued  every 
summer  for  the  present. 

The  care  of  the  libraries  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity is  one  of  the  chief  responsibilities  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. A  great  collection  of  books,  like  a  museum  of 
natural  history  or  archaeology,  is  not  only  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  present  generation,  it  is  also  to  be  trans- 
mitted safely  to  future  generations.  Teachers  and 
students  who  use  a  public  library  or  a  scientific  col- 
lection in  their  daily  work  are  of  course  more  inclined 
to  remember  the  needs  of  the  present  than  of  the 
coming  generations;  but  the  Corporation  have  con- 
stantly to  watch  for  the  preservation  of  the  libraries 
and  collections  in  their  charge. 

The  Law  Library  has  become  a  very  valuable  col- 
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lection^  and  all  possible  pains  are  now  taken  to  keep  it 
in  good  condition ;  but  it  is  in  Dane  Hall,  a  building 
which,  though  not  a  specially  insecure  building  as  re- 
gards fire,  is  still  not  specially  secure,  the  construction 
of  the  floors  and  partitions  giving  no  defence  against 
the  rapid  spreading  of  a  flame  once  kindled.  In  winter 
there  are  six  or  seven  fires  in  the  Hall.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Law  Library  should  be  in  the  same  building 
with  the  lecture-rooms  and  reading-rooms  of  the  Law 
School,  for  reference  to  the  books  by  both  professors 
and  students  is  incessant,  and  should  be  made  as  quick 
and  easy  as  possible.  There  is  needed,  therefore,  for 
the  Law  School  a  new  building,  a  large  part  of  which 
should  be  fire-proof 

The  Theological   Library  at  Divinity  Hall  is  still 

more  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire  than  the  Law 

Library;   but  the  remedy  is   easier,  for  the   library 

♦might  be  kept  in  a  detached  fire-proof  building,  which 

need  not  cost  more  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  University  Library  in  Gore  Hall  is  well  secured 
against  fire,  but  has  been  supposed  to  sufier  from 
dampness,  particularly  from  dampness  in  the  air  of  the 
hall,  which  condensed  upon  the  cold  surfaces  of  the 
♦windows,  walls,  or  books,  during  severe  weather  in 
winter.  This  moisture  in  the  air  came  in  part  fi:om 
the  leaky  steam  radiators,  made  of  large  copper  tubes, 
with  which  Gore  Hall  is  heated.  These  radiators  allow 
steam  to  escape  in  considerable  quantities,  whenever 
the  boiler  is  even  a  little  urged  on  a  cold  day.  A 
comniittee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  to  consider 
this  matter,  consisting  of  Professors  Lovering,  Gibbs, 
and  Cooke,  recommended  that  a  hot-air  furnace  should 
be  put  into  the  Library,  in  addition  to  the  present 
steam  apparatus,  in  order  to  provide  more  heat,  pro- 
mote ventilation,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  li- 
brary drier  than  it  has  been.  In  accordance  with  this 
recommendation,  a  wrought-iron  furnace  has  been  put 
in,  with  every  precaution  against  fire  and  dust. 
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The  bequest  of  that  indefatigable  student  and  hearty 
friend  of  learning,  the  late  James  Savage  of  Boston, 
to  the  Library  and  Observatory  (Appendix  L),  will  be 
a  great  help  to  the  Library ;  for,  whatever  the  annual 
share  of  the  Library  may  amount  to,  it  can  be  used 
under  the  terms  of  the  gift  for  salaries  or  cataloguing, 
as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  books.  This  liberty  is 
of  great  moment,  for  the  Corporation  are  at  their  wits' 
end  how  to  store,  catalogue,  and  take  care  of  even 
the  books  which  they  have  funds  to  buy.  The  urgent 
need  of  enlarging  Gore  Hall  has  been  repeatedly 
dwelt  upon  in  these  reports;  but  the  Corporation 
have  found  no  way  to  accomplish  it. 

The  Corporation,  in  the  spring  of  1873,  endeavored 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Gray  Collection  of 
Engravings,  by  allowing  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  & 
Co.,  of  Boston,  to  reproduce  a  considerable  number  of 
etchings  and  engravings  by  the  heliotype  process, 
under  such  restrictions  as  were  necessary  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  originals.  Under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract with  Messrs.  Osgood  &  Co.,  students  and  other 
persons  who  should  buy  through  the  Curator  of  the 
collection  could  obtain  the  heliotypes  at  prices  con- 
siderably below  the  trade  prices.  This  privilege  was 
subsequently  given  to  students  in  other  institutions. 
The  reproductions,  though  far  from  perfect,  are  still 
very  beautiful,  and  very  useful  to  students  of  art. 

There  is  another  very  valuable  collection  in  charge 
of  the  Corporation,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  Uterally 
irreparable.  The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology, 
which  has  been  for  twenty-six  years  under  the  care  of 
Professor  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  at  the  Medical  College  in 
Boston,  contains  a  great  number  of  unique,  original 
specimens  which  could  not  be  replaced  ;  it  is  insured, 
but  money  could  not  buy  its  like.  Now  of  all  the 
twenty-four  buildings  which  the  University  occupies, 
the  building  of  the  Medical  College  on  North  Grove 
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Street  is  the  one  most  exposed  to  destruction  by  fire, 
because  of  its  surroundings,  its  uses,  and  its  construc- 
tion. There  is  no  adequate  remedy  except  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new,  fire-proof  building,  to  contain  the  Mu- 
seum and  accommodations  for  those  departments  of 
the  School  for  which  the  Museum  is  a  necessary,  means 
of  illustration  in  teaching.  To  provide  such  a  build- 
ing would  be  a  great  service  to  education,  and  a  great 
benefit  to  the  community. 

In  August  last  the  Corporation  received  a  bequest 
of  $  50,000,  under  the  will  of  the  late  John  Parker,  Jr., 
bearing  date  in  1845.  The  object  of  Mr.  Parker's  be- 
quest is  to  provide  the  most  thorough  education  possi- 
ble for  persons  who  possess  uncommon  powers  in  any 
department  of  learning,  or  who  give  promise  of  de- 
veloping such  powers,  but  who  have  not  at  command 
the  means  of  paying  for  a  prolonged  and  costly  train- 
ing (see  Appendix  II.).  To  carry  out  this  object,  the 
Corporation  have  established  from  the  income  of  the 
fund  three  Fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of  $1,000 
each,  which  may  be  held  by  graduates  of  the  Col- 
lege, or  of  any  other  department  of  the  University, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  in  any  case. 
Tlie  holder  of  a  Parker  Fellowship  must  devote  him- 
self to  some  special  course  of  study  approved  by  the 
Academic  Council,  but  may  pursue  his  studies  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  at  this  University  or  at  any  other. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  Fellowships  will  be  very 
attractive  prizes,  and  that,  if  rightly  managed,  they 
will  be  a  means  of  recruiting  the  University's  body 
of  teachers  with  young  men  of  good  parts  and  the 
best  possible  training.  Next  year  the  John  Thornton 
Kirkland  Fellowship,  founded  by  Hon.  George  Ban- 
croft, will  be  available  for  the  first  time.  The  Uni- 
versity will  then  have  six  Fellowships  for  Bachelors, 
all  of  which  have  an  income  large  enough  to  support 
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a  student,  with  economy,  and  four  of  which  may  be 
used  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  The  full 
effect  of  these  endowments  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
foresee;  but  these  admirable  words,  with  which  Mr. 
Bancroft  closed  the  letter  announcing  his  purpose  to 
give  the  fund  of  the  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellow- 
ship, indicate  two  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  serve  the  University:  "The  incumbents  of 
the  scholarship  may  perhaps  be  afterwards  drawn  into 
the  corps  of  professors  of  the  University;  should 
they  render  no  such  service,  and  should  they  be 
prospered  in  life,  I  wish  each  of  them  so  prospered 
to  be  reminded,  and,  excepting  always  those  perma- 
nently connected  with  the  University  as  instructors, 
and  those  whose  moderate  wants  press  upon  their 
means,  I  thus,  in  advance,  charge  them,  to  imitate  my 
example  in  rendering  aid,  through  Harvard  College,  to 
the  cause  of  arts  and  letters,  of  science  and  learning." 

The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  degrees  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of 
Science  were  to  be  given  were  not  announced  until 
late  in  the  spring  of  1872 ;  nevertheless,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1872  -  73  there  were  in  residence 
seven  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy and  five  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  There  were  also  two  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts,  but  both  of  them  were  ex- 
empted by  the  Academic  Council  from  residence,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  graduated  and  taken  places 
as  teachers  before  the  announcement  of  the  new  rules 
concerning  the  Master's  degree.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
two  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
and  one  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science 
passed  examinations  before  committees  of  the  Aca- 
demic Council,  and  obtained  the  recommendation  of 
the  Council  for  these  degrees.    The  new  degrees  were. 
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ment, 1873,  and  upon  candidates  worthy  to  head  what 
will  doubtless  prove  a  long  and  honorable  list. 

In  the  current  year  there  are  ten  candidates  for  the 
Master's  degree,  twenty-one  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  and  four  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science.  Of  these  thirty-five  candidates,  all  but  four 
are  Bachelors  of  this  University.  This  result,  with 
the  similar  and  earlier  experience  at  Yale  College, 
proves  that  there  are  many  young  Americans,  gradu- 
ates of  our  colleges,  who  are  ready  to  devote  one,  two, 
or  three  years  to  liberal  study  after  obtaining  the 
Bachelor's  degree,  provided  that  good  instruction  be 
offered  them,  and  a  definite  goal  set  before  them.  It 
has  been  a  common  belief  that,  with  the  quick  rush  of 
American  life  in  sight,  our  young  men  would  not  give 
the  time  necessary  to  get  a  thorough  training  even  for 
the  professions,  much  less  pursue,  for  years  after  gradu- 
ating, the  abstract  study  of  language,  history,  philoso- 
phy, or  science.  In  the  light  of  but  a  short  experience 
it  already  appears  that  this  opinion  does  great  injustice 
to  our  young  men.  They  have  learned,  or  their  par- 
ents and  friends  have  learned,  that  for  men  of  character 
the  most  thorough  training  is  the  most  remunerative 
in  every  point  of  view,  in  money  quite  as  surely  as  in 
power  or  influence.  It  is  obvious  that  an  added  year 
at  the  end  of  a  long  course  of  training  is  worth  -inuch 
more  to  the  student  than  any  preceding  year,  and  that 
he  who  uses  well  that  added  year  must  gain  a  great 
advantage  over  those  who  stop  short  in  their  course. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  country,  since  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  began,  should  be  of  some  service  to  the 
higher  education.  Over  and  over  agaih  men  in  high 
public  station  have  been  seen  making  utter  wreck  of 
their  careers  through  their  own  dense  ignorance  of 
what  it  behooved  them  to  know.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
at  the  consummate  instant  for  action,  these  men  were 
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found  not  only  to  lack  the  knowledge  they  needed,  but 
to  have  lost  all  power  to  acquire  or  even  to  compre- 
hend it  For  ambitious  young  men  no  exhortation  to 
lay  broad  and  deep  foundations  in  youth  is  so  eflFective 
as  the  spectacle  of  promising  careers  ruined,  and  great 
opportunities  of  distinction  and  usefulness  lost,  mainly 
for  lack  of  thorough  education.  The  greater  the  natu- 
ral ability  of  the  conspicuous  actors  in  such  scenes,  the 
more  pitiable  does  it  seem  that  they  should  fail  at  fifty 
for  lack  of  the  knowledge  which  they  might  easily  have 
acquired  at  twenty-five.  The  whole  experience  of  the 
country  since  1861,  military,  legislative,  and  adminis- 
trative, has  taught  most  effectively  the  lesson  that 
the  surest  way  to  success  in  any  profession,  military  or 
civil,  scientific  or  learned,  is  to  get  in  early  life  the  best 
and  amplest  training  for  it  which  the  country  affords. 

In  this  point  of  view  how  extraordinary  seems  the 
recklessness  with  which  young  Americans  choose  their 
place  of  education  1  A  young  man  goes  to  this  college 
or  that,  this  professional  school  or  that,  because  it  is 
near  his  home,  or  belongs  to  his  sect,  or  is  in  his  State 
and  he  can  have  free  tuition,  or  because  he  knows 
somebody  who  is  already  there.  On  such  trivial 
grounds  is  this  all-important  determination  frequently 
made.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  American  parents 
often  leave  the  making  of  this  choice  to  their  sons, 
perhaps  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  impressed 
with  the  gravity  of  the  step,  and  do  not  realize  what 
a  grievous  mistake  it  is  to  choose  a  place  of  instruction 
poor  in  intellectual  and  material  resources  and  in  so- 
cial advantages. 

In  the  summer  of  1872  the  Woman's  Education  As- 
sociation of  Boston  asked  the  Corporation,  through  a 
committee,  if  the  University  would  hold  examinations 
for  young  women  at  Boston  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
local  examinations  which  have  for  several  years  been 
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successfully  conducted  by  the  tJniversi ties  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  After  consulting 
the  Board  of  Overseers,  the  Corporation  answered  in 
the  aflSrmative.  A  committee  of  the  College  Faculty 
thereupon  examined  and  compared  the  courses  of 
study  in  a  number  of  schools  and  academies  for  girls, 
discussed  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  requisitions 
which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make  for  the  present, 
and  finally  arranged  a  scheme  of  examinations  in  two 
grades,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  in  June,  1874. 

The  general  or  preliminary  examination  is  for  young 
women  who  are  not  less  than  seventeen  years  old ;  it 
comprises  English,  French,  physical  geography,  either 
elementary  botany  or  elementary  physics,  arithmetic, 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations,  plane  geometry, 
history,  and  any  one  of  the  three  languages,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  The  advanced  examination  is  for 
young  women  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination, and  are  not  less  than  eighteen  years  old ;  it 
is  divided  into  five  sections,  namely,  languages,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  history,  and  philosophy,  in  one 
or  more  of  which  the  candidate  may  present  herself. 
The  Faculty  provided  lists  of  books  to  be  studied  in 
preparation  for  these  examinations,  and  specimen  ex- 
amination-papers upon  all  the  subjects,  in  order  to  de- 
fine as  precisely  as  possible  the  quality  and  range  of 
the  examinations.  This  information  was  embodied  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  was  published  by  the  Woman's 
Education  Association,  with  a  circular  of  their  own  giv- 
ing information  about  fees,  lodging,  beneficiary  aid,  and 
other  like  matters.  The  function  of  the  University  is 
limited  to  preparing  the  examination-papers,  examin- 
ing the  work  of  the  candidates,  making  a  record  of  the 
results,  and  giving  certificates  to  those  who  satisfy  the 
examiners.  The  examinations  will  be  held  in  any  town 
or  city  where  it  seems  probable  that  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  candidates  would  oflfer  themselves,  and  where  an 
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association  of  women  is  organized  to  do  that  part  of 
the  work  which  is  local.  If  it  be  asked,  what  good  can 
examinations  by  the  University  do  when  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  teach  girls,  the  answer  is  that  they  can 
do  precisely  the  same  service  for  girls'  schools  which 
college  admission  examinations  have  done  for  prepara- 
tory schools  for  boys,  —  they  can  set  a  standard,  and 
prescribe  a  judicious  programme  of  study  for  several 
years  of  life  between  twelve  and  eighteen.  There  is 
now  no  standard  for  girls'  schools ;  no  means  of  pub- 
licly comparing  one  school  with  another;  no  visible  goal 
for  pupils  or  teachers.  These  deficiencies  the  proposed 
examinations  may  in  part  supply.  At  any  rate  the 
experiment  is  an  interesting  one ;  it  can  be  tried 
without  interfering  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  its  results  will  be  of  value  whether  they 
be  affirmative  or  negative,  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  President  has  availed 
himself  of  such  opportunities  as  have  occurred  to 
establish  a  new  practice  in  the  University  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  professors,  the  practice,  namely, 
of  formally  consulting  the  professors  of  the  Faculty 
in  which  the  vacancy  exists  with  regard  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  place.  This  practice  has  existed  for  many 
years  with  regard  to  medical  professorships ;  but  the 
President  desires  to  make  it  general  throughout  the 
University  in  regard  to  offices  with  life-tenure.  The 
Corporation,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  body,  can 
seldom  be  minutely  acquainted  with  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  professorial  chairs,  particularly  if  the 
candidates  are  young  men,  or  men  who  have  lived  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  perhaps  in  the  service  of 
other  institutions.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Corporation 
must^  as  a  rule,  rely  very  much  upon  the  President 
in  these  important  matters.     The  Board  of  Overseers, 
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being  a  local  body,  is  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Corporation  with  regard  to  new  appointments;  they 
are  generally  satisfied  with  the  same  evidence  which 
has  satisfied  the  Corporation.  A  heavy  responsibility, 
therefore,  rests  upon  the  President.  It  is,  of  course, 
absolutely  impossible  that  any  President  should  be  a 
competent  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  canclidates  for 
professorships  in  all  branches  oT  human  knowledge ; 
in  almost  every  case  he  must  seek  advice  from  persons 
who  have  special  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
But  by  seeking  advice  privately  he  only  changes  the 
ground  of  his  responsibility,  for  he  is  then  responsible 
for  choosing  his  advisers.  The  University  is  still  rely- 
ing too  exclusively  upon  his  single  judgment 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  President  is  expected,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  established  custom,  to  consult,  as  a 
body,  the  professors  of  the  Faculty  in  which  the  va- 
cancy exists,  his  advisers  are  provided  for  him,  and 
his  -responsibility  is  sensibly  lightened,  while  the  Uni- 
versity has  a  safeguard  against  hasty  or  otherwise 
injudicious  action  on  the  part  of  the  President  It 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  best  advisers  upon 
the  subject  in  hand  will  be  found  among  the  pro- 
fessors consulted  :  first,  because  they  are  likely  to  be 
competent  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates; 
and,  secondly,  because  they  have  a  strong  interest  in 
reinforcing  their  own  Faculty  and  the  University  to 
the  utmost.  It  is  an  incidental  advantage  of  this 
practice  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  strengthen  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  Faculty,  and  to  insure  harmony 
therein.  Of  course,  under  the  charter  of  the  College, 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  professors  of  a  Faculty 
is  of  no  binding  effect  upon  the  Corporation  or  the 
Board  of  Overseers ;  but  to  be  useful  and  effective  it 
need  not  be  of  legal  force ;  it  may  even  be  avowedly 
unofficial  action,  which  is  not  reported  in  any  regular 
form  to  the  Corporation  and  Overseers.     The  advan 
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tages  of  the  method  are,  that  it  is  well  adapted  to 
inform  the  President,  to  diminish  his  responsibility, 
and  to  put  a  check  upon  any  indiscreet  exercise  of  his 
power.  As  the  University  increases  in  size  and  com- 
plexity, these  considerations  become  more  and  more 
important 

» 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  great  fire  of  November  9  - 10,  1872,  in  Boston, 
threatened  to  cause  deficits  for  the  year  1872-73  in 
the  three  departments  of  the  University  which  depend 
largely  upon  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund.  The  greater 
part  of  this  fund  is  specially  invested  in  real  estate  in 
Boston,  and  two  of  the  stores  bm*nt  belonged  to  this 
property.  The  Bussey  Institution  receives  one  half  of 
the  net  income  of  the  fund,  and  the  Divinity  School 
and  Law  School  one  quarter  each. 

In  1872  -  73  the  Bussey  Institution  received  from 
the  Bussey  Trust  Fund  $  7,280.37  less  than  in  1871  -  72. 
The  expenses  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  conse- 
quently exceeded  its  receipts  by  $  5,400 ;  but  nearly 
one  half  of  this  deficit  was  met  by  an  accumulation  of 
former  years,  so  that  the  actual  debt  of  the  Institution 
to  the  University  treasury  is  only  $  2,745.80.  For  the 
year  1873-74  the  Corporation  expect  that  salaries 
and  expenses  in  the  Bussey  Institution  will  be  about 
$  3,000  less  than  they  were  in  1872  -  73,  and  they 
count  upon  a  larger  income  from  the  Bussey  Trust 
this  year  than  last,  inasmuch  as  the  two  new  Bussey 
stores  in  the  "burnt  district"  are  both  let,  and  will  be 
ready  for  occupation  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  income  of  the  Law  School  was  $  4,766.27  less  in 
1872  -  73  than  in  the  year  preceding,  $  3,640.19  of  the 
reduction  being  due  to  the  heavy  loss  of  income  upon 
the  Bussey  Trust.  It  happened,  however,  that,  without 
essentially  impairing  the  instruction  or  reducing  the 
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important  expenditures  upon  the  Law  Library,  the 
expenses  of  the  School  for  1872  -  73  could  be  brought 
decidedly  below  the  expenses  of  the  preceding  year, 
which  were  swelled  by  large  payments  for  repairs  and 
furniture.  A  reduction  of  $  4,479.27  in  expenses  was 
effected,  and  there  was  consequently  no  deficit  in  the 
Law  School  for  1872  -  73.  The  expenses  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  not  exceed  those  of  1872-73,  and  the 
receipts  from  students  will  be  considerably  larger  than 
the  receipts  from  that  source  in  1872  -  73.  Although, 
therefore,  the  Law  School  is  very  inadequately  en- 
dowed, its  financial  condition  gives  ho  present  concern 
to  the  Corporation. 

The  Divinity  School  had  a  very  serious  deficit  in 
1872-73.  The  Bussey  Fund  gave  it  $3,640.19  less 
than  the  year  before,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition- 
fees  and  rents  of  rooms  fell  ofi*  $  602.04.  At  the  same 
time  its  expenses  increased  by  $  6,240.07,  whereof 
$  4,000  was  the  salary  of  the  newly  established  profes- 
sorship of  New  Testament  Criticism.  Instead  of 
having,  as  in  1871-72,  a  surplus  of  $4,364.46,  the 
School  had,  in  1872  -  73,  a  deficit  of  |  6,285.80.  With- 
out  the  fire  the  School  would  still  have  had  a  deficit 
of  $  2,000.  It  will  not  be  possible  wholly  to  avoid  a 
deficit  for  1873  -  74,  unless  the  income  of  the  Bussey 
Trust  should  be  more  completely  repaired  than  can 
now  be  reasonably  anticipated ;  but  the  deficit  can  be 
reduced  within  small  limits.  The  expenses  of  the 
School  will  be  reduced  by  about  $  3,000,  and  the 
receipts  from  tuition-fees  and  rents  of  rooms  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  they  were  in  1872-73.  Should 
the  income  , of  the  Bussey  Trust  rise  again  as  much  as 
may  be  fairly  expected  during  the  current  year,  the 
deficit  of  the  Divinity  School  for  this  year  will  be 
small.  In  face  of  the  serious  deficit  of  1872-73,  it  is 
some  comfort'  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Divinity 
School  has  had  a  long  series  of  annual  surpluses,  some- 
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times  of  considerable  amount,  and  so  is  better  able  to 
bear  its  present  losses. 

The  annual  account  of  the  Medical  School  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  because  the  ultimate  decision  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  great  changes  recently 
made  in  the  method  and  standard  of  the  School  has 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  effect  produced  on 
the  receipts  from  students.  Certainly  the  example 
set  by  this  School  will  be  sooner  imitated,  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  new  system  is  more  profitable  than 
the  old  to  medical  professors,  as  well  as  more  advanta- 
geous to  medical  students ;  for  while  American  medi- 
cal schools  are  conducted  on  the  principles  which  now 
commonly  prevail  in  their  management,  the  question 
of  more  or  less  profit  to  the  professors  is  one  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  The  year  1872  -  73  was  the 
second  year  of  the  new  plan.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents fell  from  203  in  1871-72  to  170,  and  the 
receipts  from  students  fell  from  $  24,055.24  to 
$22,283.84.  The  year  1870-71  was  the  Isust  year 
under  the  former  plan.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  current  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  years  1870- 
71,  1871-72,  and  1872-73:  — 


Tear. 


1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 


No.  of 
Students. 


301 
203 
170 


Keceiptsfirom 
Stadents. 


$27,717.67 
24,104.59 
22,283,84 


Income  from 

Profetwor- 

ship  Funds. 

$2,779.00 
3,404.62 
2,9.52.78 


Paid  for 
Salaries. 


$19,476.82 
20,019.56 
18,783.32 


General 
Expenses. 

$10,039.31 


Difference  between 

cun^nt  Receipts 

and  Expenses. 


$980  54  surpl. 
8,877.44  1,387.79  deficit 
7,820..50  1,367.20 


it 


This  table  shows  why  the  new  system  is  going  to 
succeed.  A  reduction  of  43  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  students,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  considerable 
diminution  of  general  expenses  (but  not  of  salaries), 
causes  only  a  reduction  of  19|  per  cent  in  receipts 
from  students.  It  is  obvious  that  a  very  moderate 
increase  in  the  number  of  regular  students  (each  pay- 
ing ^  200  a  year)  would  make  the  annual  account  of 
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the  School  quite  as  good  as  it  was  in  1870-71.     In- 
deed a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  receipts  from  tui- 
tion-fees has  already  taken  place  in  this  first  half  of 
the  year  1873  -  74.     It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
account  of  1873  -  74  will  be  quite  as  favorable  as  that 
of  1870-71.     The  Corporation  have  already  felt  war- 
ranted in  undertaking  to  pay  some  new  salaries  during 
the   current  year.      An    all-important  revolution   in 
medical  education  will  then  have  been  accomplished, 
so  far  as  this  School  is  concerned,  without  reducing 
the  amounts  paid  for  instruction,  at  the  cost  of  two 
small  annual  deficits  amounting  together  to  the  insig- 
nificant sum  of  $  2,755.     The  School  received  aid  from 
generous  friends  in  1872  -  73  to  the  amount  of  $  4,200. 
The  present  debt   of  the   School   to  the  University 
treasury  is  $  5,089.35,  a  sum  less  than  the  cost  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  Medical  College  building 
during  the  past  two  years  and  a  half.     In  that  inter- 
val the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  greatly  enlarj^ed, 
and  the  microscopical  laboratory  and  the  physiological 
laboratory  have  been  constructed.     The  laboratory  of 
physiology  was  provided  by  the  very  serviceable  and 
timely  gift  from  the  estate  of  the  late  George  W. 
Swett,  but  the  other  two  laboratories  have  been  built 
and  furnished  at  the  charge  of  the  School.     No  depart- 
ment of  the  University  needs  a  large  endowment  more 
than  the  Medical  School,  or  better  deserves  one,  and 
there  is  no  department  of  the  University  in  which  the 
good  to  be  done  by  a  liberal  endowment  would  be 
more  direct,  immediate,  diffusive,  and  lasting.     To  im- 
prove medical  education  is  a  pressing  need  of  the  time. 
The  complete  annual  account  of  the  Dental  School 
appears  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  Treasurer's 
Statement.    The  School  has  no  endowment,  except  the 
skill  and  repute  of  its  professors.     The  building  which 
it  occupies  was  bought  for  it  with  money  advanced 
from  the  University  treasury,  and  the  debt   of  the 
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School,  which. is  secured  by  possession  of  the  building, 
No.  50  Allen  Street,  now  amounts  to  $  13,859.90  (re- 
•  duced  in  1872  -  73  from  $  15,159).  The  account  of  the 
School  for  1872-73  shows  a  creditable  surplus.  For 
1873-74  there  is  an  increase  of  students,  and  the 
Corporation  have  felt  able  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  School  to  pay  salaries,  though  of  very  small 
amount,  to  the  professors  of  dental  subjects. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  reorganized  in 
1871,  the  new  plan  going  into  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1871  -  72.  In  the  year  1871  -  72  the 
receipts  from  students  fell  off;  but  the  year  1872  -  73 
carried  that  class  of  receipts  decidedly  above  the  re- 
ceipts of  1870  -  71,  the  last  year  of  the  former  organ- 
ization. That  increase  is  fully  maintained  for  the 
current  year. 

1870-71,  receipts  from  students       ....     $5,063.72 
1871-72,         «         "  *♦  ....     4,342.05 

1872-73,         *;         "  "  ....         5,868.33 

The  account  of  the  School  for  1872-73  is  an 
unusually  satisfactory  one,  there  being  a  surplus  of 
$  2,545,50,  which  has  been  applied  to  reducing  the 
debt  of  the  School  to  the  University  treasury,  —  a  debt 
incurred  in  reconstructing  the  interior  of  Lawrence 
Hall  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  School. 
The  Barringer  Fund,  which  was  paid  into  the  treasury 
in  the  spring  of  1873,  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
permanent  resources  of  this  School.  The  Corporation 
is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Hon.  D.  C.  Smith,  of 
Schenectady,  the  executor  of  Mr.  Barringer's  will,  for 
the  wisdom  and  considerateness  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  delicate  duty. 

The  account  of  the  Observatory  for  the  year  shows 
an  unused  balance  of  income.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  Observatory 
which  have  not  been  included  in  the  published  account, 
because  the  transactions  w^ere  not  completed  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873  ;  they  will  be  given  in  the  next  Treas- 
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urcr*s  Statement  These  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  connected  with  the  sale  of  the  Observatory  time  to 
certain  cities,  railroads,  and  private  establishments, 
and  with  the  publication  and  sale  of  a  series  of  admi- 
rable prints  depicting  astronomical  objects  and  phe- 
nomena. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
classed  as  University,  College,  and  Library  (excluding 
expenditures  for  books).  (Compare  Report  for  1871  - 
72,  p.  35.)  On  September  1,  1872,  the  Corporation 
had  to  deal  with  a  deficit  of  $  11,444.30  for  the  year 
then  just  closed,  and  there  had  been  deficits  five  years 
out  of  the  six  since  September  1, 1866.  The  Corpora- 
tion thought  they  foresaw  that  the  receipts  from  un- 
dergraduates for  rents  and  tuition-fees  would  increase 
in  1872  -  73,  that  part  of  this  increase  would  be  ab- 
sorbed by  an  increase  of  college  salaries,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  expenditures  other  than 
college  salaries  by  $  7,000,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  deficit  This  retrenchment  was  made, 
and  the  results,  somewhat  complicated  by  the  great 
Boston  fire,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Anticipated  Incroaae         Actual 
oyer  1871  -  72.  IncruaM. 

1.  Cash  irom  undergraduates        ....    $7,700.         $8,15G.OO 

2.  Reduction  of  expenditures  (other  than  college     Proposed.  Actaai. 

salaries) 7,000.  6,711.64 

Anticipated.  Actual. 

3.  Increase  of  college  salaries    ....  3,200.  1,481.27 

4.  Decrease  of  income  from  funds  called  University 

and  College  (caused  by  the  fire) 2,056.84 

5.  Increase  of  income  from ''sundries'' 1,539.28 

Adding  the  actual  items  1,  2,  and  5  together,  and 
subtracting  from  their  sum  the  sum  of  items  3  and  4, 
there  remains  $  12,868.81,  which  is  the  amount  by  which 
the  result  of  the  year  1872-73  was  better  than  that  of 
the  year  1871  -  72  in  the  expenditures  classed  as  Uni- 
versity, College,  and  Library  (excluding  books).  The 
deficit    of    $11,444.30    in    1871-72   was    therefore 
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changed  to  a  surplus  of  $1,424.51  in  1872-73  (see 
Treasurer's  Statement,  p.  4).  The  inquiry  may  suggest 
itself,  Why  was  the  loss  of  income  caused  by  the  Boston 
fire  so  small  on  funds  called  University  and  College  ? 
The  reason  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  fire  subscrip- 
tion was  promptly  paid  in  and  put  at  interest,  and  the 
interest  so  earned  was  all  credited  to  the  funds  gen- 
erally invested.  The  Bussey  Trust  Fund,  being  for 
the  most  part  specially  invested  in  real  estate,  only 
profited  very  slightly  by  the  interest  on  the  subscrip- 
tions which  w^ere  promptly  paid  in,  yet  half  of  the  prop- 
erty destroyed  belonged  to  the  Bussey  Trust  Fund. 

For  the  current  year  the  income  available  for  the 
expenditures  comprised  under  the  heads  University, 
College,  and  Library  (excluding  books)  will  be  mate- 
rially larger  than  it  was  in  1872  -  73.  The  number  of 
undergraduates  is  12  per  cent  larger  than  in  1872  -  73; 
and  though  several  promotions  of  tutors  and  instruct- 
ors have  been  made,  and  the  salary  list  thereby  in- 
creased, yet  the  increase  of  salaries  will  not  be  equal 
to  the  increase  of  tuition-fees.  Moreover,  everv  col- 
lege  room  is  occupied  this  year,  which  was  by  no 
means  the  case  in  1872-73.  Four  new  dormitories, 
accommodating  nearly  four  hundred  persons,  have 
been  built  since  1870;  but  they  are  already  full. 
With  some  reinforcements  for  the  Freshman  year,  and 
some  help  in  looking  over  the  students'  work  at  writ- 
ten examinations  for  those  teachers  w^ho  have  large 
classes  to  deal  w-ith,  the  present  corps  of  instructors 
will  suffice  for  eight  hundred  students.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  some  gain  to  the  treasury  results 
from  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  The  Col- 
lege budget  may  be  considered  easy,  so  long  as  the 
present  scale  of  salaries  is  maintained  and  no  new 
professorships  are  established,  provided,  of  course,  that 
no  unexpected  disaster  befalls  the  University.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  College  may  not  be 
forced  to  remain  stationary  long. 
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New  endowed  professorships  are  urgently  needed  in 
every  department  of  the  University,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  regular  salary  attached  to  the  full 
professorship  should  bear  a  better  comparison  than  it 
now  does  with  the  probable  earnings  of  able  men  in 
the  other  learned  professions.  The  greatest  anxiety 
of  the  Corporation  is  how  they  shall  worthily  fill 
vacancies  in  the  corps  of  professors.  If  men  of  emi- 
nent ability  are  to  be  drawn  from  other  callings  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  fill  the  chairs  of  the  University,  a  pro- 
fessorship must  be  attractive  in  point  of  salary  as  well 
as  in  point  of  consideration  and  influence.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  these  chairs  are  to  be  filled  by  men  of 
promise  in  youth  and  proved  powers  at  maturity  who 
chose  the  profession  of  teaching  in  early  life,  it  is 
essential  that  a  University  professorship,  the  highest 
post  of  the  profession,  should  be  a  prize  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  young  men  of  promise  in  comparison  with 
the  prizes  of  other  learned  professions.  If  the  Univer- 
sity has  heretofore  been  able  to  fill  its  professorships 
always  creditably  and  sometimes  illustriously,  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  rather  to  good  fortune  than  to  the  legiti- 
mate working  of  a  policy  wisely  adapted  to  secure 
that  end.  Of  coarse  it  is  the  relative,  not  the  abso- 
lute, value  of  a  professor's  salary  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded. With  a  gold  currency  and  the  College  funds 
earning  five  per  cent  a  year,  four  thousand  dollars 
might  be  a  more  attractive  salary  than  five  thousand 
would  be  now,  while  all  prices  are  exaggerated  by  an 
irredeemable  currency  of  uncertain  volume  and  the 
funds  are  earning  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  how  much  the  Univer- 
sity will  ultimately  lose  by  the  Boston  fire  of  Novem- 
ber 9-10,  1872.  The  great  subscription  for  reimiring 
the  losses  of  the  University  has  reached  $  183,040.91. 
The  principal  of  this  fund  has  not  been  used  to  make 
good   any  losses  of  income    or  deficits  in   the   year 
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1872-73;  but  the  interest  upon  the  fund  has  been  so 
applied.  The  insurance  assessments  and  new  premiums, 
which  had  to  be  paid  in  consequence  of  the  fire,  were 
charged  to  the  fund  to  the  amount  of  $  9,424.92,  but  the 
new  insurance  was  made  in  all  cases  only  for  a  single 
year.  The  Corporation  hope  that  the  insurance  money 
received  for  the  stores  which  were  burnt,  the  subscrip- 
tion fund,  and  the  profit  upon  the  sale  of  the  land 
taken  by  the  city  to  widen  Arch  and  Hawley  Streets, 
all  united,  will  nearly  cover  the  loss  of  principal  caused 
by  the  fire.  They  further  hope  to  gain  some  advan- 
tage in  the  long  run  from  the  improvement  of  Arch  and 
Hawley  Streets,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  new  stores 
now  in  process  of  construction  are  handsomer  and  bet- 
ter buildings  than  the  former  ones.  The  next  Annual 
Report  will  doubtless  contain  a  complete  statement  of 
the  actual  results.  In  the  mean  time  the  President 
and  Fellows,  as  the  trustees  of  a  great  work  of  public 
beneficence,  return  their  grateful  thanks  to  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund,  by  whose  zealous  generosity  a 
serious  disaster  has  been  in  great  measure  repaired. 

The  usual  lists  and  statistics  concerning  University 
degrees,  honors,  prizes,  and  committees  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  III. -VII.  The  attention  of  the 
Overseers  is  invited  to  the  following  reports  of  the 
Deans  of  the  several  Faculties  of  the  University.  The 
present  form  of  the  President's  Annual  Report,  which 
was  first  adopted  in  the  Report  of  1869  -  70,  has  this 
merit,  that  it  gives  each  of  the  Deans  of  Faculties  a 
separate  and  public,  opportunity  to  make  such  sugges- 
tions concerning  his  Department  as  he  may  think 
needful.  It  might  easily  happen  that  the  knowledge, 
experience,  or  foresight  of  some  of  the  l)eans  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  President,  and  their  sug- 
gestions, consequently,, might  be  of  more  value  than 
anything  the  President  found  to  say. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridge,  Jan         10,1874. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing Report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  College  during  the 
academic  year  1872  -  73. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  that 
year  was  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven, — an  increase  of  eigh- 
teen over  the  number  on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  year.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  were  Seniors,  of  whom  two  only  failed  to  receive 
their  Bachelor's  degree,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  Juniors, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  Sophomores,  and  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  Freshmen.  Sixteen  students  withdrew  from  the 
College  during  the  year  of  their  own  accord.  Of  this  number 
nine  are  believed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  spending  their  time  unprofitably,  one  from  ill  health, 
two  in  order  to  pursue  other  courses  of  study,  and  four  from 
other  causes.  Two  members  of  the  Freshman  class  died 
during  the  year. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course,  the  number  of 
sections  into  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of 
exercises  in  each  course  for  student  and  for  instructor,  are 
given  in  the  following  tables. 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  all  members  of  the  several 
classes  are  required  to  study,  every  Senior  has  twelve  exer- 
cises a  week,  every  Junior  nine  exercises  a  week,  and  every 
Sophomore  eight  exercises  a  week,  in  elective  studies.  Stu- 
dents are  at  liberty  to  choose  their  electivcs  freely  from  all  the 
courses  of  instruction  given  to  undergraduates  which  they  are 
qualified  by  previous  training  to  pursue. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not  give  quite  fully  the  number  of 
students  who  received  instruction  in  the  several  courses,  as 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  students,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
courses  of  study,  to  attend  the  instruction  given  in  some  other 
subject  or  subjects.  This  they  are  at  lil)erty  to  do  to  any  ex- 
tent that  they  find  profitable,  but  as  attendance  at  exercises 
and  examinations  is  not  required  of  them,  no  record  is  kept 
of  the  number  of  such  students.  Students,  however,  who  pass 
all  the  regular  examinations  in  an  extra  study  are  entitled  to 
a  place  on  the  printed  scale  of  rank  in  that  study,  if  their 
scholarship  warrants  it. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  in  the  tables,  examina- 
tions in  writing,  of  three  hours  each,  were  required  in  every 
study  at  the  end  of  the  year  (or  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in 
studies  pursued  only  during  the  first  half-year),  and  additional 
similar  examinations  in  nearly  every  subject  in  the  middle  of 
the  year.  Other  written  examinations,  varying  in  number, 
were  held  in  most  of  the  studies  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  the  students  who  obtained  honors  or  prizes  in 
the  several  departments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Faculty,  students  whose  deficiencies  in 
their  studies  in  any  year  are  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
p<'cted  to  make  them  up  and  at  the  same  time  ])ursue  profita- 
bly the  studies  of  the  next  year  arc  required  to  join  the  class 
below  as  a  condition  of  finally  receiving*  their  de<rrce.  This 
rule  was  enforced  at  the  end  of  the  past  academic  year  in  the 
case  of  one  Junior,  four  Sophomores,  and  three  Freshmen. 
Six  of  these  students  continued  their  studies  with  a  lower 
class.  As  was  stated  above,  nine  students  Avcre  withdrawn 
from  college  on  account  of  their  lailure  to  profit  by  their  col- 
Ifgi;  course.  For  less  serious  deficiencies  in  their  studies,  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  students  were  reijuired  to  i)ass  satis- 
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factorily  a  second  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  had  failed,  as  a  condition  of  being 
permitted  to  continue  with  their  several  classes.  Thirty-one 
students,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  were  suspended  for 
periods  of  one  or  two  months,  on  account  of  their  failures  to 
make  up  conditions.  Six  students  were  suspended  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  the  term  of  three  months,  chiefly  on  account  of 
irregularity  of  attendance. 

For  grave  violations  of  college  rules,  four  students  were 
suspended  for  periods  of  three  months  each. 

In  addition  to  the  cases  of  discipline  already  mentioned, 
early  in  the  year  seven  Sophomores  and  one  Freshman  were 
suspended  for  periods  varying  from  three  months  to  a  year  for 
the  part  which  they  took  in  a  disorderly  gathering  of  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  the  year. 
Shortly  afterward,  statements  in  writing,  signed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshmen  classes,  were  i)re- 
sentcd  to  the  Faculty,  to  the  effect  that  the  two  classes  pro- 
posed to  refrain  from  "  hazing "  in  all  its  forms,  and  to 
discountenance  the  practice.  All  occasion  for  the  further 
enforcement  of  the  vote  of  suspension  was  by  this  action 
removed,  and  the  eight  students  were  allowed  at  once  to  re- 
join their  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  students  has  been 
scrupulously  carried  out  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  self-respect  of  succeeding 
classes  will  prevent  the  revival  of  a  practice  which  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  manly  and  generous  instincts  upon  which 
students  pride  themselves. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Preparatory  Course. — Important  changes  were  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  the  requisitions  for  admission,  some  of 
which  are  to  take  effect  in  1874,  and  others  in  1875  and  187G. 

For  the  year  1874  the  changes  are  in  the  requisitions  in 
Classics  and  History,  and  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  requi- 
sition in  English  Composition.  In  the  course  of  reading  in 
the  Classics,  the  Catiline  of  Sallust  is  su])stituted  for  the  last 
three  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War ;  four  thousand  lines  of 
Ovid  for  the  Georgics  and  last  six  books  of  the  ^Eneid  of 
Virgil ;  and  Cicero's  Cato  Major  for  two  of  his  Orations. 
Ciiniiidutos  will  also  l)e  required  to  transliito  at  sight  some 
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passage  in  Latin  prose  not  included  in  the  requisitions.  In 
Greek,  the  seventh  book  of  Herodotus  is  substituted  for  the 
last  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  for  such  students  as 
prefer  this  course  to  the  selections  of  a  Greek  Reader.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  the  shorter  Classical  Course  (Course 
II.),  designed  for  those  who  offer  a  larger  amount  of  mathe- 
matics, the  Cato  Major  is  substituted  for  two  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  In  History,  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  Roman  history  to  the  death  of  Com- 
modus,  such  as  may  be  obtained,  for  example,  from  Smith's 
smaller  History  of  Rome,  has  been  added  to  the  previous 
requisition  in  Greek  History.  In  English  Composition,  each 
candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  short  composition,  cor- 
rect in  expression,  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  the 
subject  to  be  taken  from  the  works  of  standard  authors,  the 
works  selected  for  the  purpose  being  announced  from  year  to 
year.  Thus,  in  1874  the  subject  will  be  taken  from  one  of 
the  following  works :  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Julius  Caesar, 
or  Merchant  of  Venice ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield ; 
Scott's  Ivanhoe  or  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greater  variety  thus  introduced  into 
the  selection  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors  which  must  be  read 
in  preparation  for  college  will  add  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  both  pupils  and  teachers ;  while  the  demand  upon 
the  candidate  to  translate  at  sight  a  passage  of  easy  Latin 
prose  which  he  has  not  previously  read  will  aid  teachers  to  fix 
in  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  true  aim  of  this  preparatory 
course,  which  is  not  to  secure  by  dint  of  repetition  the  ability 
to  translate  certain  books,  but,  through  the  careful  reading  of 
these  books,  to  obtain  some  degree  of  mastery  over  the  lan- 
guage ill  which  they  are  written.  As  some  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Rome  is  indispensable  for  reading  intelligently 
Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  the  amount  of  Latin  to 
be  read  was  diminished  sufficiently  to  give  time  for  the  study 
of  an  elementary  book  on  Roman  history,  without  addition  to 
the  burden  of  preparation. 

The  need  of  some  requisition  which  should  secure  on  the 
part  of  young  men  preparing  for  college  proper  attention  to 
their  own  language  has  long  been  felt.  Bad  spelling,  incor- 
rectness as  well  as  inelegance  of  expression  in  writing,  igno- 
rance of  the  simplest  rules  of  punctuation,  and  almost  entire 
want  of  familiarity  with  English  literature,  are  far  from  rare 
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among  young  men  of  eighteen  otherwise  well  prepared  to 
pursue  their  college  studies.  No  small  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  deficiencies  in  its  students  has  hitherto  rested 
upon  the  College,  which  has  been  content  to  accept  without 
question  such  training  in  English  as  teachers,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  requisitions  for  admission,  wei*e  disposed  or  able  to 
give.  Now  that  the  College  has  formally  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  elementary  training  in  English  Composition,  and 
the  fact  that  such  training  should  be  given  early  and  in  the 
schools,  where  alone  it  can  be  made  thorough,  doubtless  the 
excellent  instruction  in  English  which  is  already  provided  in 
some  of  our  preparatory  schools  will  be  furnished  in  all ;  and 
the  College  can  profitably  begin  its  instruction  in  this  subject, 
as  it  should  do,  with  Rhetoric  proper  and  English  Literature. 
The  first  step  in  demanding  some  knowledge  of  that  litera- 
ture from  all  its  students  has  now  been  made  by  the  College, 
by  requiring  hereafter  all  candidates  for  admission  to  have 
read  with  attention  some  half-dozen  of  its  masterpieces,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  for  passing  the  admission  exami- 
nation in  English  Composition. 

In  the  year  1876  the  additional  requisition  will  be  made 
upon  all  candidates  for  admission  that  they  shall  be  able  to 
translate  easy  French  prose  at  sight,  with  the  option  of  sub- 
stituting German  for  French.  Already  about  one  half  of  tl\e 
students  come  to  college  qualified  to  pass  such  an  examina- 
tion, and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pass  it  are  required  to 
study  French  in  their  Sophomore  year,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar work  of  that  year.  The  change,  therefore,  is  only  the 
distinct  recognition  as  a  requisition  for  admission  of  what  is 
already  a  requisition  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  preparatory  and  college  courses  of  study. 

In  the  year  1876  all  candidates  for  admission  will  be  re- 
quired to  pass  an  examination  in  one  of  the  following  subjects 
in  Elementary  Science:  Elementary  Botany ^  Rudiments  of 
Physics  and  of  Chemistry^  or  Rudiments  of  Physics  and  of  De- 
scriptive Astronomy^  the  selection  of  the  subject  being  left  to 
the  candidate.  In  addition  to  such  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  which  they  offer  themselves  as  may  be  acquired  from  a 
good  elementary  text-book,  the  candidates  who  present  Botany 
will  be  required  to  give  evidence  that  they  can  analyze  simple 
specimens ;  and  those  who  present  Physics  or  Chemistry,  that 
they  can  perform  simple  experiments. 
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In  all  the  changes  in  the  preparatory  course  of  study  which 
have  been  here  set  forth,  the  single  aim  of  the  Faculty  has  been 
to  make  that  course  correspond  more  nearly  with  the  best  pos- 
sible course  of  study  for  young  men,  up  to  an  average  age  of 
eighteen,  who  purpose  to  pursue  non-professional  studies  for 
four  years  more.  As  the  training  given  in  American  col- 
leges has  been  predominantly  classical  and  mathematical,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  proficiency  of  a  candidate  in  the 
Classics  and  in  Mathematics  has  been  the  point  chiefly  con- 
sidei;ed  in  examinations  for  admission.  That  teachers  and 
pupils  in  preparatory  schools  should  direct  their  efforts  mainly 
to  meeting  these  specific  demands  of  the  colleges,  and  should 
subordinate  the  intrinsic  importance  of  studies  to  their  ser- 
viceableness  in  securing  admission  to  college,  is  the  only 
result  that  could  be  expected.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil 
could  be  much  blamed,  for  instance,  for  practically  setting  the 
writing  of  good  Latin  above  the  writing  of  good  English.  It 
is  plain  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  grave  evil  is  for  the  col- 
leges to  show  by  the  nature  of  their  admission  examinations 
that  they  will  not  accept  the  rudiments  of  scholarship  as 
amends  for  deficiencies  in  the  rudiments  of  education.  The 
colleges,  as  the  representatives  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
Classics,  should  be  especially  careful  not  to  give  plausibility 
by  any  act  or  neglect  of  theirs  to  the  groundless  assump- 
tion that  the  discipline  of  mind  secured  by  the  preliminary 
classical  training  must  be  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  some 
knowledge  which  a  well-educated  young  man  of  eighteen 
ought  to  possess.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
colleges  is  much  needed  in  enforcing  upon  teachers,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  enforce  upon  their  pupils,  the  necessity  of 
thorough  training  in  all  the  elements  of  a  sound  education. 
As  soon  as  those  colleges  unite  in  demanding  of  candidates 
for  admission  a  thoroughly  good  training  in  English  no  less 
than  in  classical  subjects,  the  schools  which  feed  the  col- 
leges will  in  turn  be  able  to  exact  from  lower  schools  an 
efficiency  which  they  now  greatly  lack.  The  service  which 
American  colleges  could  thus  indirectly  render  to  American 
education  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate.  Were  a  good  degree 
of  proficiency  in  a  well-constructed  course  of  English  studies 
strictly  enforced  as  a  condition  of  admission  into  our  leading 
colleges,  the  quality  of  education  received  by  all  pupils  in  all 
schools   directly  or  remotely  affected  by  such  action  would 
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be  sensibly  unproved.  Hitherto  a  too  exclusive  concern  for 
proper  preliminary  training  in  the  Classics  and  Mathematics 
has  cut  off  the  higher  institutions  for  education  in  this  coun- 
try from  a  part  of  that  influence  upon  the  lower  which  it 
is  both  their  interest  and  their  duty  to  exercise. 

Division  of  the  Admission  Examination.  —  The  average  age 
of  students  entering  Harvard  College  is  now  eighteen,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty  that  no  demands  should  be  made 
upon  candidates  for  admission  which  would  cause  students  to 
begin  their  college  studies  at  an  average  age  above  eighteen. 
In  view,  then,  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  requisitions  for 
admission,  and  of  possible  future  additions,  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  allow  students  who  purpose  to  enter  Harvard  College 
to  divide  the  admission  examination  in  1874  and  thereafter 
into  two  examinations,  separated  by  an  interval  of  not  less 
than  an  academic  year.  The  preliminary  examination,  how- 
ever, will  count  for  nothing  in  favor  of  a  candidate  unless  he 
shall  present  himself  in  not  less  than  seven  subjects  (about 
one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  subjects  required  for  admis- 
sion), and  shall  pass  a  successful  examination  in  not  less 
than  four  subjects.  Candidates  who  prefer  to  do  so  can,  how- 
ever, pass  the  whole  examination  at  one  time,  as  at  present. 
Such  a  division  of  the  admission  examination  will  afford  r 
great  relief  to  students  and  teachers.  At  present,  candidates 
for  admission  are  required  to  be  prepared  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  what  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  thret 
years  in  little  more  than  a  couple  of  days,  six  hours  a  daj 
being  spent  under  examination.  No  similar  burden  is  eve*- 
laid  upon  an  undergraduate.  The  relief  afforded  to  the  can- 
didate by  allowing  him  to  pass  an  examination  on  half  of 
the  preparatory  work  at  a  time  will  make  the  value  of  that 
work,  it  is  believed,  greater  rather  than  less.  Examiners  will 
be  more  strict  in  noting  deficiencies  at  the  preliminary  exam- 
ination, since  the  student  will  have  another  year  of  school 
training  to  make  up  those  deficiencies,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
final  examination,  however  the  whole  examination  be  divided, 
must  stand  in  such  a  relation  to  those  of  the  preliminary 
that  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  principles  can  hardly  grow 
rusty ;  while  the  advantage  of  not  being  compelled  carefully 
to  review  merely  elementary  work  in  the  year  immediately 
preceding  entrance  to  college  will  make  that  year  more  profit- 
able as  a  preparation  for  college  studies. 
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Required  Studies.  —  It  has  been  for  several  years  the  policy 
of  the  College  to  carry  the  required  studies  of  the  course  back 
into  the  earlier  years,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  these  studies  and 
the  maturity  of  the  students  peimitted.  Already,  in  the  Sen- 
ior year,  only  certain  written  exercises  belong  to  the  required 
course  ;  and  the  Faculty,  last  year,  decided  to  transfer  to  the 
Sophomore  year  the  elementary  study  of  Political  Economy, 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
heretofore  been  Junior  studies,  together  with  that  portion  of 
the  required  course  in  I^hysics  which  was  a  Junior  study. 
This  change  will  leave  as  required  studies  of  the  Junior  year 
only  Logic,  Psychology,  and  a  portion  of  the  course  in  Rheto- 
ric, as  well  as  of  that  in  Themes  and  Forensics  ;  and  it  will 
enable  Juniors  to  take  an  additional  elective.  The  addition 
to  the  work  of  the  Sophomore  year  amounts  to  two  exercises 
a  week,  and  does  not  increase  the  requisitions  for  that  year 
beyond  those  of  the  Freshman  and  Junior  years.  In  place 
of  a  portion  of  the  required  course  in  Pliysics,  Elementary 
Astronomy  will  be  hereafter  taught  in  the  Sophomore  year ; 
and  the  Elements  of  General  History  has  been  substituted  for 
Roman  History  in  the  required  History  of  that  year. 

In  the  Report  of  last  year  it  was  stated  that  students  would 
thereafter  be  allowed  exemption  from  attendance  at  the  exer- 
cises in  any  required  study,  upon  condition  of  their  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  upon  that  study  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Tlie  anticipation  that  many  students  would  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege  in  order  to  secure  themselves  more 
leisure  for  the  study  of  subjects  in  which  they  are  especially 
interested  has  been  entirely  fulfilled  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  excellent  practice  of  employing  a  ])art  of  the 
long  vacation  in  private  study  for  this  purpose  will  grow  in 
favor  with  the  students.  Not  simply  is  time  thus  gained  for 
other  studies,  but  the  student  is  led,  without  the  stimulus  of 
approaching  recitations,  and  in  reliance  upon  himself,  to  pur- 
sue a  study  in  a  sufficiently  thorough  manner  to  be  able  to 
pass  a  rigid  examination  upon  it.  This  spirit  of  independent 
study  it  is  surely  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  higher  education 
to  cultivate. 

Elective  Studies,  —  All  the  courses  of  instruction  which  were 
given  in  the  year  1872-78  were  open  to  the  clioice  of  students 
for  the  year  1873-74,  except  a  course  in  Greek, — which 
the  resignation  of  a  Tutor  made  it  necessary  temporarily  to 
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give  up,  —  and  the  course  in  Roman  Law,  which  was  reluc- 
tantly omitted  for  a  year  from  inability  to  secure  a  competent 
instructor.  Certain  courses  in  Mathematics,  too,  are  given 
only  in  alternate  years,  others  being  substituted  for  them,  in 
order  to  increase  the  range  of  mathematical  study  open  to  a 
student's  choice,  as  undergraduate  or  graduate. 

Two  new  courses  were  provided  for  the  year  1873  -  74  in 
Modern  Languages,  one  in  German,  and  one  in  Romance 
Philology.  The  former  aims  simply  to  secure  facility  in 
reading,  and  is  intended  especially  for  Sophomores  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  to  use  German  as  an  aid  in  their  histor- 
ical or  philosophical  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 
The  latter  is  designed  to  furnish  training  in  the  methods  of 
Philology  to  students  who  have  an  adequate  acquaintance 
with  Romance  languages.  In  Mathematics  a  course  in 
Descriptive  Geometry  was  added  to  the  scheme  of  studies  in 
that  department,  and  in  Chemistry  a  course  in  Organic 
Chemistry.  In  Music  the  scheme  of  study  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  third  elective  in  that  subject. 
Provision  has  also  been  made  for  giving  thorough  instruction 
in  Elocution  to  such  Seniors  as  may  desire  it. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

The  regulations  of  the  Faculty  were  subjected  to  a  careful 
revision  during  the  past  year,  but  only  two  of  the  changes 
made  in  them  were  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  men- 
tion in  this  Report.  One  of  these  changes  related  to  the  man- 
ner of  making  up  deficiencies  in  studies  ;  the  other  to  the 
deficiencies  in  scholarship  which  disqualify  a  student  for 
recommendation  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

For  the  past  two  years  students  who  failed  to  obtain  the 
minimum  mark  upon  the  year's  work  in  any  study  were 
obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  that  study  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  ;  and  upon  faihue  to 
pass  such  examination,  a  student  was  suspended  for  such 
period  as  seemed  necessary  to  qualify  him  to  pass  this  exam- 
ination, together  with  an  examination  on  the  studies  pursued 
by  his  class  during  his  absence.  This  method,  however,  of 
enforcing  the  duty  of  making  up  neglected  studies  was  found 
objectionable  in  spirit  and  in  practice  ;  and  it  was  decided 
that  hereafter  the  responsibility  of  making  up  all  arrears  of 
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study  should  be  thrown  upon  the  student  himself,  the  student 
and  his  parent  or  other  guardian  being  annually  informed  of 
the  existence  of  such  arrears,  and  that  no  degree  could  be  con- 
ferred until  they  were  made  up.  In  order  to  secure  in  all  cases 
the  thorough  performance  of  neglected  work,  the  method  also 
of  making  up  deficiencies  in  study  was  changed.  Hereafter,  a 
student  who  has  failed  to  attain  the  minimum  of  scholarship 
which  is  required  in  any  study,  in  making  up  that  deficiency 
will  be  put  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  ex- 
aminations as  students  of  subsequent  classes  who  are  regularly 
pursuing  the  same  study.  Should  the  study  in  which  he  has 
failed,  however,  be  an  elective  one,  he  will  be  at  liberty  in 
making  it  up  to  substitute  for  it  any  other  elective  of  the 
same  number  of  exercises.  By  this  change  another  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  transformation  of  the  discipline  from 
that  of  a  school  into  that  of  a  college,  which  furnishes  instruc- 
tion and  holds  rigid  examinations,  but  in  which  the  responsi- 
bility of  profiting  by  these  opportunities  is  thrown  upon  the 
student  himself.  It  is  believed  that  well-considered  changes 
made  in  this  direction  will  show  that  undergraduates  are 
fitted  by  their  age  and  intelligence  to  profit  by  heavier  re- 
sponsibilities than  the  College  has  hitherto  permitted  them, 
as  undergraduates,  to  assume. 

The  other  change  in  the  regulations,  which  was  mentioned 
above,  was  designed  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship 
among  the  less  faithful  students.  First,  it  was  provided  that 
hereafter  two  fifths,  instead  of  one  third  only,  of  the  maxi- 
mum work  must  be  obtained  in  any  elective  study,  in  order  to 
relieve  a  student  from  the  necessity  of  passing  examinations 
ui)()n  it  in  some  sul)se(iuent  year,  the  requisition  in  required 
studies  being  left  unchanged  ;  secondly,  that  no  student  should 
be  hereafter  reconnncnded  for  a  degree,  who  had  not  o])tained 
at  least  one  half  of  the  maximum  work  upon  the  studies  of  his 
college  course  taken  together,  or,  in  the  case  of  Seniors, 
Juniors,  and  Sophomores  of  the  year  1878-74,  upon  the 
studies  of  the  course  from  the  beginnuig  of  that  year.  Here- 
tofore a  student  has  fullillcd  the  only  reiiuisition  made  upon 
him  in  point  of  scholarship  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  ])y 
obtaining  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  niaxinium  work  in 
each  separate  study  pursued  by  him  in  colleiie.  It  was 
therefore  possii>le  that  a  student  should  be  recomniendcd 
for  a  degree,  who  had  obtained  not  more  than  one  third  of 
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the  maximum  work  upon  his  college  studies  taken  together. 
Under  the  new  regulations,  although  a  student  will  not  be 
required  in  any  particular  required  study  to  obtain  more  than 
one  third,  or  in  any  particular  elective  study  to  obtain  more 
than  two  fifths  of  the  maximum  work,  he  will  be  required 
to  make  amends  for  any  failure  to  obtain  one  half  of  the 
maximum  work  in  particular  studies  by  obtaining  at  least 
so  much  more  than  one  half  in  other  studies.  Only  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  proficiency  will  be  exacted  of  any  one  in  sub- 
jects for  the  study  of  which  he  lacks  power  or  taste,  provided 
he  shows  by  his  success  in  other  subjects  that  he  has  not,  upon 
the  whole,  failed  in  his  duty  as  a  student. 

E.  W.  GURNEY,  Dearu 


To  THE  President  of  Harvard  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  on  the 
Divinity  School  for  the  academic  year  1872  -  73. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
Divinity  School,  except  tliat  Professor  Abbot  entered  upon 
his  duties  in  the  critical  and  exegctical  department,  taking 
the  New  Testament  as  the  subject  of  his  expositions,  and  thus 
allowing  Professor  Young  to  confine  his  time  and  labors  to 
the  Hebrew  language  and  literature.  No  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  persons  not  resident  at  the  University. 

The  instruction  given  by  the  Professors  was  as  follows :  — 

By  Professor  Hedge,  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  foundation  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

By  Professor  Stearns,  in  Natural  Theology,  in  Anthropology, 
in  Christology,  and  Escbatology,  in  the  History  of  Ethical 
Tlieories  and  in  Christian  Ethics,  and  (in  part)  in  Church 
Polity. 

By  Professor  Young,  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  and  in  the 
Literature  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Professor  Everett,  in  the  Science  of  Thought,  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion,  in  the  Ethnic  Religions,  in  Ilomiletics, 
and  the  Pastoral  Care,  and  in  the  Composition  and  Delivery 
of  Sermons. 

By  Professor  Abbot,  in  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  Exegesis  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
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In  the  Gterman  Language,  instruction  was  given  by  Mr. 
George  T.  Dippold  to  two  classes,  devoting  about  one  hour 
twice  a  week  to  each  class. 

In  Elocution,  Mr.  Stacy  Baxter  gave  instruction  separately 
to  all  the  members  of  the  School,  devoting  three  half-days  to 
this  labor. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  the  past  year  in  the 
method  of  instruction.  It  has  been,  as  heretofore,  by  lectures, 
recitations,  and  essays  or  dissertations.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  the  amount  of  recitation  required  over  that 
of  former  years.  Text-books  are  employed,  when  such  can 
be  found  as  are  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  convenient  and  suita- 
ble for  tlie  teacher's  purpose.  Dissertations  on  subjects  as- 
signed are  prepared  by  all  regular  students  in  all  departments, 
amounting  to  four  or  iGive  in  the  year  for  each  student ;  and 
this  labor  of  metliodical  writing  is  added  to  that  required 
for  some  shorter  essays,  and  for  the  sermons  and  plans  of 
sermons  which  are  frequently  prepared  by  the  Middle  and 
Senior  classes.  The  dissertations  are  generally  read  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  and  criticised  by  the  Professor.  Tliere 
are  also  certain  general  exercises  of  the  School  which  are 
deemed  of  great  importance.  Every  Friday  evening  a  ser- 
mon is  delivered  in  the  Divinity  Chapel.  Every  fortnight  a 
conference  is  held  for  one  hour  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  same 
place,  opened  and  conducted  by  a  student,  in  which  all  the 
members  of  the  School  are  free  to  take  part.  The  express 
object  of  this  meeting  is  edification  ;  the  contemplation  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  professional  life,  and  the  mutual 
strengthening  of  the  religious  spirit.  Another  object,  only 
incidentally  attained  in  this  meeting  for  conference,  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  power  of  speaking  accurately  and  readily  without 
notes,  is  sought  and  attained  in  another  exercise,  a  debate, 
alternating  every  fortnight  with  the  conference,  in  which  three 
speakers  previously  designated  make  speeches  of  twelve  min- 
utes' length  in  succession  on  a  subject  submitted  to  the  Pro- 
fessor who  presides  at  the  exercise.  The  speeches  are  criti- 
cised on  delivery  by  the  Professors  present  as  to  expression, 
argument,  and  enunciation.  This  exercise  was  substituted 
for  one  of  general  debate  some  years  since,  and  has  been  kept 
up  with  good  spirit  and  proved  one  important  means  both  of 
mental  discipline  and  oratorical  training. 

Tlie  results  of  the  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  year  were 
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generally  satisfactory.  Tlie  regular  students  were  admitted 
immediately  to  the  full  standing  of  the  next  year,  with  the 
exception  of  two  persons  who  were  required  to  review  certain 
studies  and  pass  an  examination  in  them  at  the  close  of  the 
vacation  in  order  to  continue  with  the  advanced  class. 

Three  members  of  the  graduating  class  presented  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Theology, 
and  two  were  admitted  to  that  degree.  Two  members  of  the 
same  class  graduated  under  the  old  form,  by  receiving  the 
certificate  of  having  faithfully  pursued  the  prescribed  course 
of  study  in  the  Divinity  School.  The  "  prescribed  course  " 
of  former  years  did  not  necessarily  demand  so  much  of  the 
pupil  as  is  now  required  for  admission  to  the  degree ;  and 
the  government  of  the  institution  thought  it  just,  when  they 
oflFered  the  degree  of  D.  B.  with  suitable  requisitions,  not  to 
cut  off  from  all  graduation  those  who  entered  the  School  with 
the  expectation  of  graduating,  but  were  unable  to  meet  the 
new  requisitions.  This  anomaly,  arising  from  the  desire  to 
avoid  doing  injustice  by  too  sudden  and  great  change,  will 
cease  after  the  Commencement  in  1874.  From  that  time  the 
names  of  those  only  who  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.  B. 
will  go  upon  the  Triennial  Catalogue. 

The  safe-keeping  of  the  Theological  Library  has  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  earnest  thought  and  care  to  those  who  are 
immediately  concerned  with  it.  In  several  Reports  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  exposure  of  this  valuable  collection  of 
books  to  loss  or  destruction  by  fire.  All  that  has  been  urged 
before  might  be  again  said  of  the  need  of  a  separate  and  well- 
defended  building  for  this  invaluable  treasure,  and  of  the 
need,  which  could  be  readily  provided  for  by  the  removal  of  the 
library  to  another  edifice,  of  another  commodious  lecture-room 
to  be  formed  out  of  the  rooms  which  it  now  occupies  in  Divin- 
ity Hall.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  University,  in  the  Divinity 
School  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  occasioned  by  the 
losses  by  the  Boston  fire  of  November,  1872,  seem  to  require 
the  postponement  of  this  enlargement  until  a  more  auspicious 
period,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  long  in  coming. 

In  regard  to  the  use  and  preservation  of  this  Library  this 
Report  is  able  to  speak  more  favorably  than  that  of  last  year. 
The  Librarian  observes  in  his  Report  to  the  Faculty,  "  A  gen- 
eral co-operation  in  the  measures  formerly  recommended  for 
the  better  keeping  of  the  Library  has  afforded  an  agreeable 
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sense  of  security,  which  is  proved,  by  results  now  appareut, 
not  to  have  been  unwarranted.  The  scholarlike  bearing  of 
all  frequenting  the  rooms  deserves  also  this  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment." "  The  Shelf  Catalogue  is  completed,  except  for  the 
South  Room,  where  it  has  not  been  found  so  indispensable  ; 
where,  however,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made."  More 
than  four  hundred  tracts  or  pamphlets  have  been  bound  and 
entered  properly  in  the  Catalogue.  Two  examinations  of  the 
whole  Library  have  been  made,  the  first  at  the  time  of  tlie 
winter  recess,  the  second  preparatory  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Report  at  the  end  of  the  year.  No  books  have  been  found 
that  were  formerly  reported  missing.  One  volume  only  of 
those  loaned  the  past  year  is  not  accounted  for. 

A  change  worthy  of  notice  has  been  made  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  beneficiary  funds.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  the  President  and  Fellows  proposed  to  the  Faculty 
to  prepare  and  report  a  scheme  for  forming  certain  funds,  of 
which  the  income  had  been  annually  massed  in  one  aggregate 
of  beneficiary  money,  into  separate  scholarships  bearing  the 
donor's  name.  A  scheme  was  reported  and  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  specific  income  of  each  scholarship  should 
be  awarded  to  an  individual  student.  These  scholarships 
are  nine  in  number,  are  of  value  varying  from  $260  to 
$125,  and  arp  Awarded  on  the  combined  consideration  of 
need  and  merit.  No  one  of  them,  nor  any  share  of  the  Hop- 
kins income,  will  be  bestowed  upon  any  person  who  is  not 
pursuing  tlie  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Divinity  School 
with  a  view  to  oflFering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  tlie  degree 
of  D.  B. 

The  Divinity  School  Boarding-Club  completed  the  fourth 
year  of  its  successful  operation.  For  some  reason,  not  fully 
ascertained,  the  cost  of  supplies  for  the  first  two  months  of 
the  year  was  found  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  what  was 
expected.  By  careful  scrutiny  of  all  possible  causes  of  loss  or 
waste,  it  was  soon  reduced  to  the  usual^rate,  and  the  average 
cost  of  board  for  the  year  was  $  3.65  per  week.  By  cost  is 
meant  the  expense  of  provisions,  of  labor,  of  keeping  whole 
the  table  furniture  and  the  kitchen  furniture,  and  of  ordinary 
repaii  s  of  the  boarding-house. 

The  number  of  students  who  continued  through  the  year 
was  seventeen.  The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time 
was  twenty,  of  whom  seven  had  received  a  college  degree. 
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Tlie  number  of  students  in  the  regular  course  was  twelve. 
One  pursued  assigned  studies  belonging  to  a  fourth  year's 
residence.  Seven  students  followed  special  courses  of  study 
selected  upou  their  consultation  with  the  Faculty.  The  exist- 
ing regulations  of  the  School  permit  any  person  of  good  ability 
and  worthy  aims,  who  may  be  unable  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  of  admission  to  the  regular  course,  to  enter  the 
institution  and  get  such  benefit  from  its  instructions  as  his 
imperfect  preparation  will  allow.  But  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
Faculty  to  limit  rather  than  enlarg(3  the  number  of  imperfectly 
prepared  students  called  special.,  and  to  present  every  fair  and 
honorable  inducement  to  pupils  to  enter,  if  possible,  and  pur- 
sue the  regular  course.  Accordhigly,  special  students  are 
made  to  depend  for  support  mostly  on  their  own  resources  or 
on  aid  obtained  outside  of  the  Divinity  School. 

One  who  compares  the  numerical  statements  just  presented 
with  the  corresponding  statements  in  the  Report  made  last 
year  will  observe  two  facts :  first,  that  the  whole  number  of 
students  diminished ;  and,  second,  that  the  proportion  of 
special  students  increased.  The  first  fact  was  largely  owing 
to  the  new  policy  of  requiring  more  attainments  for  admis- 
sion to  regular  membership,  and  of  withholding  the  oflFer  of 
pecuniary  support  from  all  but  regular  members.  The  School 
might  be  filled  (and  by  men  of  good  character  and  respectable 
natural  ability)  if  no  preparatory  learning  were  required  for 
admission,  and  liberal  aid  were  unconditionally  oflFered. 
The  second  fact  was  owing  also  to  the  increased  requirement 
for  admission  to  the  full  course  of  study,  in  connection  with 
the  circumstance  that  some  special  students  already  in  the 
School,  and  desirijig  to  continue  longer,  were  assisted  by 
means  obtained  outside  of  the  School  by  solicitations  in  their 
behalf.  In  the  current  year  there  is  a  marked  change.  Of 
twenty-two  students,  but  two  are  not  regular  members,  and 
one  of  tliese  looks  forward  to  becoming  such. 

Another  fact  will  arrest  the  attention  of  one  who  compares 
the  catalogue  of  the  Divinity  School  with  those  of  other 
schools  not  better  endowed.  It  is  the  smaller  proportion  of 
college  graduates  on  the  list.  I  shall  not  at  present  advert 
to  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  this  result.  I  mention 
this  very  influential  one,  that  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  ever  ready  to  help  abundantly  men 
who  at  the  proper  age  freely  choose  the  ministry  as  a  profes- 
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sion,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  offering  a  college  education  to 
a  young  man  as  one  inducement  to  engage  to  eiitbr  this 
profession,  while  there  are  scores  of  young  men  in  the  colleges 
who  receive  support  for  the  whole  period  of  academic  study 
under  the  express  or  implied  obligation  to  enter  on  gradu- 
ating some  theological  school  of  a  particular  denomination. 
I  am  happy,  however,  to  state,  in  closing,  that  of  twenty-two 
members  of  the  School  in  the  current  year,  twelve  have  re- 
ceived a  college  degree. 

OLIVER   STEARNS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1872-73. 

The  instruction  in  the  School  during  the  year  was  given  by 
the  Bussey  Professor  and  the  Dane  Professor  (the  Royall 
Professorship  being  vacant),  and  by  the  following  lecturers, 
namely,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Charles  S. 
Bradley,  Nicholas  St.  John  Green,  John  C.  Gray,  Jr.,  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 

The  exercises  of  the  School  began  on  Thursday,  September 
26, 1872,  and  ended  on  Thursday,  June  19, 1873. 

The  instruction  given  by  Professor  Washburn  during  the 
year  was  the  same  in  all  respects  as  during  the  year  1871-72. 

The  instruction  given  by  Professor  Langdell  was  also  the 
same  as  during  the  year  1871-72,  except  that  he  had  an 
advanced  course  on  Contracts,  instead  of  Sales  of  Personal 
Property. 

Mr.  Green  also  gave  the  same  instruction  in  all  respects  as 
in  the  year  1871  -  72. 

The  place  of  the  Royall  Professor  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Bradley  and  Mr.  Gray,  the  former  lecturing  twice  a  week 
during  the  year  on  Equity,  and  the  latter  once  a  week  during 
the  year  on  Evidence. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  Curtis  delivered  a  short  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Jurisdiction,  Practice,  and  Peculiar  Jurispru- 
dence of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States ;  Mr.  Thomas  deliv- 
ered a  short  course  on  Wills  and  Administration ;  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  on  Jurisprudence. 

During  the  year  twenty-four  Moot  Courts  were  held,  eight 
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by  Professor  Washburn,  nine  by  Professor  Langdell,  three  by 
Mr.  Green,  two  by  Mr.  Gray,  one  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  one  by 
Mr.  Hohnes.  Two  cases  were  given  out  for  written  opinions 
by  Professor  Washburn. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  tlie  School 
during  the  year  was  one  hundred  and  seventeen.  Of  these, 
one  hundred  and  nine  were  in  the  School  during  the  whole 
year,  and  eight  during  half  the  year,  making  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  during  the  entire  year.  A  com- 
parison of  these  figures  with  those  for  the  years  1870  -  71  and 
1871  -  72  will  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  eflfect  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  during  the  last  two  years  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  School,  and  to  discourage  students 
from  entering  with  a  view  to  remaining  only  a  short  time. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1870-71  there  were  no  less  than  fifty-eight 
students  who  were  in  the  School  during  part  of  the  year  only ; 
in  the  year  1871  -  72  that  class  of  students  was  reduced  to 
thirty-one,  while  in  the  year  now  under  review  the  reduction 
was  in  a  greatly  increased  proportion.  It  is  only  in  that  class 
of  students  that  there  has  been  any  falling  ofi^  in  numbers ; 
tliose  who  were  in  the  School  during  the  whole  year  having 
numbered  one  hundred  and  seven  in  each  of  the  years  1870  - 
71  and  1871-72,  being  two  less  than  in  the  year  1872-73. 
So  far  as  regards  receipts  for  tuition,  the  falling  off  in  numbers 
has  been  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  increase  in  the  rate. 

Of  the  eight  students  who  were  members  of  the  School 
during  half  of  the  year  1872  -  73,  four  were  members  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  four  during  the  second  half; 
consequently  the  number  of  students  in  the  School  was  uni- 
form throughout  the  year,  and  the  Annual  Catalogue  repre- 
sented precisely  the  average  attendance  through  the  year, 
namely,  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Previously,  and  for  many 
years,  the  attendance  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  had 
been  much  larger  than  during  the  second  half ;  and  as  tlie 
Annual  Catalogue  was  always  issued  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  it  showed  an  attendance  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  average  attendance  for  the  year.  A  special  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  previous  to 
the  year  1871  -  72,  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  was  conferred  on  all 
who  had  been  in  the  School  a  year  and  a  half ;  and  hence  all 
who  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  ye^r  became  entitled  to 
a  degree  at  the  middle  of  the  next  year ;  and  as  a  large  major- 
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ity  of  students  always  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
those  who  entered  at  the  middle  of  the  year  were  always 
much  fewer  than  those  who  left.  Under  the  present  system 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  of  either  entering  or  leaving 
at  the  middle  of  the  year  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 

As  regards  the  falling  off  in  average  attendance  duri^ig  the 
first  two  years  that  the  present  system  was  in  operation,  the 
experience  of  the  now  current  year  goes  to  show  that  it  was 
very  temporary,  the  Annual  Catalogue  for  the  current  year 
showing  a  larger  attendance  than  the  average  for  the  year 
1870-71. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  now  under  review,  it  became 
for  the  first  time  a  condition  of  being  admitted  to  the  second 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  a  degree  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  that  a  student  should  have  previously 
passed  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year. 
Accordingly,  at  the  annual  examination  in  June,  1872.  there 
were  twenty-six  applicants  for  examination  in  the  studies  of 
the  first  year,  of  whom  nineteen  passed,  and  seven  failed.  At 
the  examination  for  advanced  standing,  in  September,  1872 
(then  held  for  the  first  time),  there  were  twelve  new  appli- 
cants, of  whom  ten  passed  and  two  failed.  Also  three  of 
those  who  had  failed  in  June  offered  themselves  again  in  Sep- 
tember, and  passed.  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1872-78,  the  number  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  become 
candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  thirty-two. 
Of  these,' tliirty-one  presented  themselves  at  the  end  of  the 
year  for  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  second  year,  and 
twenty-eight  of  them  passed  and  received  degrees,  three  being 
rejected.  Degrees'  were  also  conferred  upon  two  candidates 
who  passed  their  examination  in  the  studies  of  both  years  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  having  been  excused  from  pass- 
ing an  examination  for  advanced  standing  in  the  previous 
September,  on  account  of  sickness.  There  were  tliirty 
detrrecs  conferred,  therefore,  and  seven  candidates  in  all  were 
rejected  ;  four  in  the  first  year,  and  three  in  tlie  second. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  1878,  there  were  fifty-six 
a])])licants  for  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year 
(more  than  twice  as  many  .is  in  the  preceding  year),  of  whom 
forty-six  imssed.  This  gave  j)romise  of  a  large  class  of  second 
year's  students  for  the  now  current  year, —  a  promise  which 
lias  been  amply  fulfilled. 
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The  most  essential  leature  of  the  School,  that  which  distin- 
guishes it  most  widely  from  all  other  schools  of  which  I  have 
any  knowledge,  is  the  library.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  mere 
fact  of  our  having  a  library,  nor  even  to  the  more  important 
fact  of  its  being  very  extensive  and  complete  ;  I  refer  rather 
to  the  library  as  an  institution,  including  the  relation  in 
which  it  stands  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  School,  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exerts  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the  kind  and 
extent  of  use  that  is  made  of  it  by  teachers  and  students. 
Everything  else  will  admit  of  a  substitute,  or  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  without  the  library  the  School  would  lose  its 
most  important  characteristics,  and  indeed  its  identity. 

It  is  very  gratifying,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  that, 
during  the  year  under  review,  the  administration  of  the 
library  was  very  successful  and  satisfactory.  So  far  as  is 
known,  not  a  single  volume  was  lost  during  the  year,  even 
temporarily.  There  was  the  same  liberal  scale  of  expendi- 
ture in  the  purchase  of  books  and  in  binding  as  during  the 
two  preceding  years.  The  amount  expended  in  the  purchase 
of  books,  from  September  1,  1870,  to  this  date,  is  $11,186.44. 
The  amount  expended  for  binding  during  the  same  period  is 
8  3,107.38.  The  number  of  volumes  of  books  purchased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
tliirty-one,  of  which  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty-one  volumes 
are  Reports.  The  latter  were  purchased  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  theVorking  library,  which  now  con- 
tains one  thousand  volumes  of  Reports,  all  of  which  are  dupli- 
cates. Although  there  is  still,  doubtless,  much  room  for 
improvement,  yet,  according  to  all  existing  j^tandards,  tbe 
library  is  now  very  complete,  and  in  the  following  particu- 
lars it  is  believed  to  stand  at  tbe  head  of  all  law  libraries  in 
the  United  States :  first,  the  condition  and  qujility  of  its 
books,  meaning  by  quality  the  edition  ;  secondly,  its  collec- 
tion of  civil  and  foreign  law  ;  thirdly,  its  working  lil)rary 
of  duplicates,  containing  nearly  thirteen  hundred  volumes  of  • 
books  in  most  constant  use.  This  latter  feature  doubles 
the  working  capacity  of  the  library  ;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  done  by  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  when  I  say  that  such  is  the  de- 
mand for  Reports  that,  without  these  duplicates,  every  person 
frequenting  the  library  would  be  subjected  to  great  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  time  from  not  being  al)le  to  find  the 
books  that  he  wanted. 
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Indeedj  the  experience  of  the  current  year  admonishes  us 
that,  with  the  present  spirit  of  work  in  the  School,  and  with 
our  present  organization,  building,  and  equipment,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students  is  about  as  many  as  we  can  do  justice 
to ;  and  if  the  School  should  increase  much  beyond  that 
number,  I  think  the  question  would  arise  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  take  further  measures  to  raise  the  standard  at  tlie 
expense  of  numbers.  Much  has  already  been  done  in  that 
direction,  but  I  think  something  more  remains  to  be  done.  I 
beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  three'  measures  in  particular,  for 
want  of  some  or  all  of  which  the  School  is  falling  short  of 
what  ought  to  be  its  aim.  First,  requiring  a  good  academic 
education  as  a  condition  of  admission ;  secondly,  abolishing 
the  practice  of  admitting  students  to  advanced  standing ; 
thirdly,  establishing  a  three  years'  course.  Tlie  adoption  of 
any  one  of  these  measures  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance, 
and  the  adoption  of  them  all  would  enable  us  to  turn  out  a 
much  higher  grade  of  young  lawyers  than  has  hitherto  been 
known  in  the  United  States. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

• 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  1  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for 
the  academic  year  1872-73. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
thirty-eight.  Of  these,  twenty-three  were  students  of  Engi- 
neering ;  five  were  students  of  Chemistry  ;  five  were  students 
of  Natural  History;  and  five  were  special  students. 

The  first  year's  class  in  Engineering  began  Chauvenet's 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  receiving  instruction  from  Mr.  J.  0. 
Bartlett  one  hour  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week,  until  the 
subject  was  finished.  They  then  took  up  Church's  Analytical 
Geometry,  receiving  the  same  number  of  hours'  instruction 
in  the  week,  and  continuing  until  the  subject  was  finished 
and  reviewed,  with  occasional  examinations  during  the  year, 
and  an  annual  examination  at  the  close  of  the  review.  They 
then  reviewed  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  were  examined  on 
it  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Mr.   Bartlett  also   gave  instruction  one   hour  a  week  in 
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Hcnck's  Field-Book,  and  devoted  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
to  practical  field-work  in  railroad  engineering  during  the 
whole  year  when  the  weather  permitted. 

Mr.  Kettell  had  charge  of  the  class  in  Surveying.  The 
text-book  used  was  Oillespie's,  and  instruction  was  given  by 
recitations  three  times  a  week,  by  plotting  from*  given  data, 
and  by  field  practice. 

Mr.  Boris  gave  instruction  in  French  three  hours  a  week 
to  a  class  of  beginners,  and  three  hours  to  advanced  students. 

Mr.  Dippold  had  two  classes  in  German,  occupying  one 
hour  each,  three  days  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Moore  had  a  class  in  Free-hand  Drawing,  occupjring 
two  hours,  two  days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  mechanical  drawing  was  under  the  charge  of  Professor 
Eustis,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kettell. 

The  second  year's  class  in  Engineering  received  five  hours* 
instruction  a  week,  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  till  the  end 
of  February.  The  text-book  used  was  Church's  Calculus, 
with  many  examples  and  problems,  some  original,  and  others 
taken  from  Olney,  Todhuntcr,  Haddon,  and  Hann.  They  had 
occasional  examinations  throughout  the  year,  and  a  final  ex- 
amination in  February. 

Assistant-Professor  Pettee  gave  instruction  throughout  the 
year  in  Physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  and  Elementary 
Geology.  Recitations  were  held  twice  a  week,  and  there  were 
three  examinatipns  of  one  hour  eacli,  a  semi-annual  examina- 
tion of  two  hours,  and  the  final  examination  of  three  hours. 
The  text-books  were  Lyell's  Students'  Elements  of  Geology 
(the  portions  relating  to  Structural  Geology)  and  Anstcd's 
Physical  .Geography.  There  was  no  separate  text-book  in 
Meteorology  used.  For  a  part  of  the  recitations  lectures 
were  substituted.  In  April  and  May,  during  the  absence  of 
Assistant-Professor  Pettee,  the  class  was  under  the  charge  of 
Assistant- Professor  Trowbridge. 

^  From  February  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Professor  Eustis 
gave  instruction,  one  hour  daily,  to  the  second  year's  class,^  in 
Weisbach's  Mechanics,  with  lectures  and  notes  on  Theoretical 
'Mechanics. 

Professor  Eustis  had  a  class  in  Descriptive  Geometry,  three 
days  in  the  week,  throughout  the  year. 

The  third  year's  class  had  a  daily  recitation,  occupying  an 
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hour  and  a  half,  with  Professor  Eustis,  in  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Engineering.  They  went  through  tlie  whole  of  Ran- 
kine's  Applied  Mechanics,  Rankine's  Engineering,  Wood's 
Strength  of  Materials,  and  Wood's  Construction  of  Bridges 
and  Roofs. 

The  instruction  in  Chemistry  was  given  by  Professor  Cooke 
and  his  assistants.  There  were  students  of  the  Scientific 
School  in  all  the  undergraduate  courses  of  Chemistry,  namely, 
in  1,  Descriptive  Chemistry  with  laboratory  practice  ;  2,  Qual- 
itative Analysis ;  3,  Mineralogy,  including  use  of  the  blow-pipe 
and  Crystallography  ;  4,  Qualitative  Analysis.  In  addition 
to  the  instruction  given  in  connection  with  the  undergraduate 
courses,  two  special  courses  were  given  for  scientific  students 
only,  —  one  by  Assistant-Professor  Jackson  on  Manipulation 
and  Qualitative  Analysis,  which  was  designed  especiaUy  for 
members  of  the  School  in  the  department  of  Engineering,  and 
one  on  general  chemistry  for  the  first  year's  students  in  Chem- 
istry. Last  year  was  the  first  year  of  the  new  three  years' 
course  in  Theoretical  and  Practical  Chemistry.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  four  students,  and  in  addition  there  were 
in  the  laboratory  three  special  students  who  were  members 
qf  the  School.  There  were  also  in  the  laboratory  several  ad- 
vanced students,  candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  who  are 
not  included  in  this  enumeration. 

The  Pliysical  Laboratory  was  under  the  charge  of  Assistant- 
Professor  Trowbridge.  Pour  students  attended  regularly ; 
three  of  whom  were  regular  students  in  the  department  of 
Chemistry,  and  one  a  special  student  in  Natural  History. 
Three  students  from  the  Engineering  Department  took  the 
course  in  Physics  as  an  extra.  They  were  advanced  students 
in  engineering,  nnd  were  not  required  to  take  the  study. 
The  laboratory  received  visits  occasionally  from  students  who 
were  pursuing  the  one  year's  course  for  teachers.  Their  at- 
tendance was  very  irregular. 

Tlie  degree  of  S.  B.  was  conferred  last  Commencement 
day  upon  five  graduates  in  Engineering,  one  in  Chemistry, 
and  one  in  Zoology. 

When   the  Scientific  School  was  reorganized,   and   more 
extended   and   liberal   courses   of  study  substituted  for  the. 
purely  technical  courses  which  had  been  previously  provided, 
the  object  sought  for  by  those  who  had  charge  of  its  interests 
was  to  send  forth  graduates  whose  training  should  be  more 
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nearly  on  a  par  with  that  given  in  the  College  proper ;  the 
difference  heing  in  kind  rather  than  in  degree.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  past  two  years  showed  tliat  this  end  could  not 
be  accomplished  for  the  average  student  without  materially 
raising  the  qualifications  for  admission.'  Hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Engineering  Department,  appli6ant8  for  ad- 
mission have  been  received  without  any  examination,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  many  have  been  found  utterly  unquali- 
fied to  pursue  witli  advantage  the  prescribed  courses  of  study. 
Even  the  Engineering  students  were  only  required  to  show 
a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  elementary  mathematics. 
The  Scientific  Schools,  quite  as  much  as  the  Colleges,  need  to 
have  all  their  pupils  prepared  for  them  by  a  well-selected, 
comprehensive,  and  rigorous  course  of  study  in  the  High 
schools  and  academies. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  the  Faculty,  in  June  last, 
materially  raised  the  standard  of  qualification,  and  required 
all  candidates  for  admission,  after  1873,  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion in  geography,  English  composition,  Latin,  French,  or 
German,  and  the  elementary  mathematics,  with  certain  addi- 
tional subjects  which  vary  with  the  course  which  the  candi- 
date proposes  to  pursue  while  in  the  school.  This  new  pro- 
gramme was  adopted  too  late  to  take  effect  the  present  year, 
but  its  details  will  be  found  in  the  University  Catalogue  for 
1873-74,  and  it  will  govern  the  examinations  of  candidates 
in  Jmie,  1874.  The  preparatory  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try can  easily  give  the  preliminary  training  which  is  here 
required,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  teachers  of  those  schools 
will  look  with  pleasure  upon  this  step  in  advance. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology  for  the  academip 
year  1872-73. 

The  special  instruction  given  in  this  School  is  now  confined 
to  a  single  year,  the  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Mining  En- 
gineer being  practically  for  the  first  three  years  members  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.    Reference  may  be  made  to 
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the  Report  of  the  Dean  of  that  School  for  further  information 
concerning  that  part  of  the  course. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  fourth  year  was  three. 
They  received  instruction  in  Photography  from  Mr.  Black,  in 
Boston ;  in  Volumetric  Analysis  from  Mr.  Munroe ;  in  Assay- 
ing from  Assistant-Professor  Pettee ;  and  in  Palroontology,  in 
connection  witli  other  classes,  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology.  The  absence  of  Professor  Shaler  prevented  their 
receiving  all  tlie  instruction  in  Higher  Structural  Geology  that 
was  expected,  but  a  partial  substitute  was  incorporated  with 
the  lectures  on  Mining  given  by  Mr.  Pettee.  A  course  in 
Practical  Astronomy,  begun  the  previous  year,  was  continued 
for  a  short  time  at  the  Observatory.  The  months  of  April 
and  May  were  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  principal  coal 
and  iron  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  the  lead  districts  of  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri;  the 
class  being  accompanied  by  Mr.  Pettee  and,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  Mr.  Drown,  formerly  instructor  in  Metallurgy  in  the 
School.  The  excursion  was,  upon  the  whole,  profitable,  but 
the  benefits  derived  from  it  would  doubtless  have  been  greater, 
if  the  class  had  studied  the  elements  of  Metallurgy  more  thor- 
oughly beforehand. 

Two  degrees  of  Mining  Engineer  were  conferred  at  Com- 
mencement. 

J.  D.  WHITNEY,  Dean, 
By  W.  H.  Pbttee,  Asst,  Prof,  of  Mining. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1872-73.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  instruction 
given  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular  views. 
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The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  tlie  year  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy. 

Fifty-three  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  Februarv  and  June, 
and  forty-two  were  found  qualified.  Ten  of  these,  who  had 
voluntarily  adopted  the  new  method,  passed  satisfactory  writ- 
ten examinations  in  every  branch. 

There  is  little  of  special  interest  to  report,  except  the  con- 
tinued suocess  of  the  new  plan  of  study.  The  second  year  of 
operations  under  this  plan  was  completed  last  June,  and  the 
result  has  been  most  gratifying. 

Although  the  number  of  students  is  less  than  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  loss  is  more  apparent  than  real.  A  much 
greater  diminution  of  numbers  was  anticipated.  The  class  of 
students  who  were  attracted  by  tlie  old  plan,  but  who  are 
incapable  of  meeting  the  higher  demands  of  the  new,  must 
disappear,  either  by  graduating,  or  by  a  quicker  process  of  , 
natural  elimination.  The  question  is  not  how  rapidly  the 
old  has  decayed,  but  how  rapidly  the  new  has  grown.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  each  successive  year  under 
the  new  plan  furnishes  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  its  merits  by  physicians  and  students. 

But  it  is  not  in  increased  numbers  of  regular  students 
alone  that  the  advance  is  shown.  Those  who  now  join  the 
School  are  much  better  qualified  for  study,  by  previous  educa- 
tion, than  their  predecessors. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  these  evidences  of  healthy 
growtli,  our  efforts  are  to  some  extent  limited  by  the  character 
of  the  building  we  are  forced  to  occupy.  All  our  valuable 
apparatus  and  collections  are  still  greatly  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion by  fire. 

C.  ELLIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  on  the  instruction  given  and 
work  done  in  the  Dental  School  for  the  year  1872-73. 

The  regular  winter  session  began  Thursday,  the  26th  of 
September,  1872,  and  continued  till  February  12, 1873.  In- 
struction was  given  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Sur- 
gery, Operative  Dentistry,  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Dental 
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Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  by  lectures,  recitations,  and 
clinical  and  practical  exercises.  In  the  departments  of  Anat- 
omy, Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Surgery,  the  student  of  den- 
tal medicine  attended  the  same  exercises  as  the  student  of 
general  medicine. 

No  change  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  the  depaii)- 
ment  of  Operative  Dentistry,  which  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  Professor  Moffatt,  with  Dr.  Hawes  as  Assistant,  Dr.  Shep- 
ard  as  Adjunct  Professor,  Dr.  Salmon  as  Lecturer,  and  Dr. 
Wilson  as  Demonstrator  in  charge  at  the  Infirmary.  The 
instruction  included  three  lectures  a  week,  and  clinical  ex- 
ercises five  afternoons  a  week,  devoted  to  operations  upon 
the  mouth  and  teeth  by  the  students,  under  the  direction  of 
the  instructors,  some  of  whom  were  always  present. 

The  Dental  Infirmary,  estal)lished  by  the  professors  and 
su])sequently  accepted  as  a  department  of  the  Massachusetts 
,  General  Hospital,  has  continued  to  satisfactorily  fulfil  its 
purpose  as  a  pu])lic  charity.  The  number  of  patients  treated 
during  the  year  has  been  8,680.  The  whole  number  of 
operations  performed  has  been  4,888,  at  an  expense  of  $1, GOO. 
The  current  expenses  of  this  charity  are  borne  by  the  Dental 
School ;  a  more  lil)cral  expenditure  in  this  department  than 
has  been  thus  far  possible  for  the  School  would  much  increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  Infirmary. 

The  department  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therajioutics  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Ilitclicock,  assisted  by 
Dr.  E.  A.  Bogue,  of  Xew  York,  as  Lecturer,  l^csidcs  a  regu- 
lar course  of  lectures  given  each  week,  instruction  was  given 
in  tin;  use  of  the  microscope  for  the  study  of  dental  histology. 
The  lecturer  in  this  department  gave  instruction  in  severcal 
special  branches. 

Instruction  was  given  in  Mechanical  Dentistry  by  Professor 
Cliandler,  assisted  bv  Drs.  Ilani  and  Wilson  as  Demonstrators. 
Lectures  were  given  each  week.  Special  instruction  was 
given  by  Dr.  Ham  one  day  each  week,  and  general  instruction 
in  the  laboratory,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Wilson,  was  given 
five  days  of  the  week.  All  the  jirocessi's  and  manipulations 
necc^ssary  to  tlu^  construction  and  adaptation  of  artificial  den- 
tures were  taught  practically.  The  lunruiary  of  this  depart- 
ment is  distinct  from  that  of  the  Massachusetts  General  ilos- 
]»ital,  inasuHicb  as  it  rcipiires  ditlerent  methods  and  ap]>liances. 
Artificial  teelh  are  here  inserted  for  the  poor  at  merely  noin- 
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inal  prices,  the  work  being  done  by  students  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  teachers.     The  usefulness  of  this  Infirmary  is 
steadily  increasing,  being  limited  only  by  the  scantiness  of  the 
pecuniary  resources  of  the  School. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  twenty-seven. 
The  number  of  the  graduating  class  who  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine  was  five. 

The  spring  term  began  February  17, 1873,  and  continued 
till  June  25.  The  instruction  consisted  of  lectures  and  reci- 
tations in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  and  Chemistry, 
besides  practical  work  in  the  anatomical  and  chemical  lab- 
oratories. In  addition  to  this.  Operative  and  Mechanical 
Dentistry  were  taught  five  days  each  week.  The  number  of 
students  was  five. 

Sufficient  encouragement  has  not  yet  been  received  to  en- 
able the  Faculty  to  include  this  term  in  the  requirements  for 
graduation.  Tliey  trust,  however,  that  the  advantages  offered 
for  instruction  in  this  specialty  will  result  in  securing  such 
a  class  of  students  as  will  soon  enable  them  to  do  so. 

The  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  plan  of  allowing  five 
years  spent  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  be  considered 
equivalent  to  one  course  of  lectures,  although  slightly  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  students,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  Faculty. 

THOMAS  B.   HITCHCOCK,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  During  the  academic  year  1872  -  73  systematic 
courses  of  instruction  in  Applied  Zoology  and  in  Agricultural 
Chemistry  were  given  at  the  Busscy  Institution,  by  Professors 
Sladc  and  Storer.  Three  students  were  in  attendance.  Sev- 
eral other  persons,  not  enrolled  as  students,  worked  in  the 
green-houses,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  head  gardener,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  some- 
thing of  the  manual  operations  of  hoi-ticulturc. 

Investigations  relating  to  i)roblems  in  agricultural  chemis- 
try were  carried  on  in  the  laboratory  without  cessation  dur- 
ing the  entire  year  by  the  professor  in  charge  and  his 
assistants,  and  upon  the  experimental  field  also  during  the 
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summer  months.  More  might  be  done  in  this  direction  if  the 
appropriations  applicable  for  research  were  at  all  commen- 
surate with  the  excellent  mechanical  equipment  of  the  labora- 
tory. 

In  the  Horticultural  Department,  under  Professor  Sargent, 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  propagation  of  trees  for 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  to  the  production  of  typical  plants, 
flowers,  and  other  specimens  to  be  used  in  illustrating  the 
co^irses  of  instruction  in  Botany  given  at  the  College  proper 
in  Cambridge.  A  considerable  number  of  trees  have  been 
planted  upon  the  grounds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
School  building,  the  land  between  the  building  and  the  street 
has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  and  an  aqueduct  has  been  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  this  lawn. 

Within  the  stone  building  a  second  recitation-room  has 
been  finished  for  the  use  of  the  instructor  in  Entomology,  and 
a  number  of  details  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  the  labora- 
tory, library,  and  offices  have  been  satisfactorily  attended  to. 
With  the  exception  of  the  room  just  mentioned,  the  upper 
stories  of  the  building  remain  in  the  unfinished  condition  de- 
scribed in  my  last  Report. 

Some  progress  toward  the  formation  of  a  collection  to  illus- 
trate the  course  in  Applied  Zoology  has  been  made  by  the 
professor  in  charge  of  that  department,  and  cases  have  been 
built  to  contain  the  specimens. 

The  library  of  the  Institution  has  been  increased  by  several 
valuable  gifts  from  individuals,  notably  by  those  of  Mr.  James 
W.  Harris  of  Cambridge,  Mr.  F.  H.  Appleton  of  Boston,  and 
"  A  Friend  "  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Sibley,  a  large  number  of  duplicate  volumes,  relating 
to  agriculture  and  the  sciences  upon  which  it  depends,  have 
been  transferred  fi:om  the  College  library  to  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution. 

A  valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  woods  has  been  given 
to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  Gteorge  B.  Emerson. 

F.  H.  STOREB,  Dean. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

Extract  from  the  WtU  of  James  Savage. 

^  First,  to  the  IVesident  and  Fellows  of  Hanrard  College,  I  give  the  sum 
of  forty  thoosand  dollars,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  annually  applied  in 
the  support,  first,  of  one  scholarship,  wherein  the  beneficiary  may  receive 
not  less  than  two  hundred  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  in  each 
year ;  and  the  surplus  income  thereof  shall  be  divided  to  the  Library  of  the 
University  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  but  wholly  without  regard 
to  arithmetical  proportion,  on  the  sole  order  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
annually,  as  in  their  judgment  the  need  of  these  two  departments  may  in 
each  year  severally  require,  so  that  the  appropriation  may,  at  their  sole 
discretion,  in  each  year,  be  less  or  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  I 
further  give  them  the  power  of  selecting  from  my  library  one  hundred 
volumes  of  the  most  curious,  rare,  or  valuable  books  to  be  in  their  library 
forever  preserved :  with  my  benediction." 


II. 

Extract  from  the  WUl  of  John  Parker ^  Jr, 

^  Also  at  my  wife's  decease  it  is  my  will  that  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  being  one  moiety  of  the  principal  sum  or  trust  fund  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  before  created,  shall  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge  to  perform  this  my  will  concerning  the 
same,  that  is  to  say,  the  said  sum  shall  be  invested  in  and  upon  good  securi- 
ties at  interest,  and  except  when  such  interest  can  be  applied  for  the  design 
and  purposes  hereinafter  declared,  the  interest  shall  be  added  to  the  princi- 
pal and  the  fund  shall  accumulate.  And  my  will  is  that  at  the  discretion  of 
the  said  President  and  Fellows  the  interest  and  produce  both  of  the  origi- 
nal and  accumulated  fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  following  object  and  to 
none  other,  viz. :  To  the  instruction,  education,  and  maintenance  of  one  or 
more  individuals  as  they  may  successively  arise,  of  eminent  natural  talent  or 
genius  for  some  one  or  more  of  the  sciences  taught  in  said  College,  and  who 
shall  have  given  early  satLsfiEustory  evidence  of  a  rare  talent,  or  special 
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adaptation  of  mind  to  one  or  more  of  said  sciences,  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances may  require  pecuniary  aid :  not  meaning  hereby  to  indicate 
the  merely  poor  and  necessitous,  but  intending  any  who,  possessing  a 
genius  of  the  above-mentioned  premise,  shall  not  be  in  circumstances  to 
command  or  obtain  that  high  degree  of  education  which  it  is  the  object 
of  this  fund  to  furnish.  And  I  further  declare  my  will  to  be  that  the 
said  Corporation  may  apply  to  the  use  of  the  individual  or  individuals 
who  may  be  selected  under  the  preceding  authority  as  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  it  shall  be  applicable  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  interest 
of  said  fund  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  him  or  them  .pre- 
viously to  his  or  their  entrance  into  said  College,  or  during  his  or  their  edu- 
cation therein  or  afterwards,  at  home  or  in  foreign  countries,  for  his  or  their 
most  perfect  education  or  attainment  in  the  science  or  sciences  for  which  he 
or  they  shall  have  given  evidence  of  his  or  their  genius  or  adaptation.  In 
making  the  above  bequest  my  design  is  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  highest 
possible  education  and  advancement  of  one  or  more  of  those  minds  of  great 
intollectual  power,  having  a  special  adaptation  to  some  particular  science, 
which  occasionally  arise  in  society,  and  whose  possessors,  whether  strictly 
poor  or  not,  are  not  blessed  with  pecuniary  means  adequate  to  effecting  the 
high  stato  of  improvement  and  advance  in  science  tor  which  they  seem  to 
be  destined  by  nature,  and  therefore  I  am  unwilling  that  the  income  of  this 
fund  should  be  applied  to  the  use  of  any  otjier.  And  to  the  end  that  the 
income  of  thb  fund  shall  not  hereafter  be  applied  to  any  purpose  of  general 
education,  but  be  strictly  employed  in  the  advancement  of  the  individuals 
above  indicated,  my  wiU  further  is  that  the  said  President  and  Fellowsi 
previously  to  the  application  of  the  income  of  this  fund  to  the  use  of  any 
person  to  whom  it  may  in  their  judgment  be  applicable,  shall  submit  the 
evidence  on  which  their  selection  is  made  to  the  Governor  and  Chief  Justice 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  President  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  not  consider  such  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  fund  until,  by  a  certificate  firom  these 
ofiicers  or  two  of  them,  they  are  apprised  of  their  concurrence  in  the  opinion 
of  the  said  Corporation  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  individuals 
BO  selected  as  being  of  the  character  and  grade  with  those  before  indicated ; 
and  upon  receiving  such  certificate  the  said  President  and  Fellows  are 
hereby  authorized  to  B^pjply  the  interest  of  this  fund  to  the  use  of  such 
individuals,  and  in  the  manner  above  specified,  so  long  as  he  or  they  shall 
conform  with  the  rules  and  requirements  of  said  President  and  Fellows  in 
respect  of  their  studies  and  pursuits,  and  so  long  as  in  the  judgment  of  said 
President  and  Fellows  such  individuals  shall  be  worthy,  and  shall  maintain 
the  character  for  distinguished  talent,  adaptation,  and  devotion  to  the  science 
or  sciences  which  led  to  his  or  their  selection." 
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III. 

SUMMARY  OF  UNDEEGEADUATES,  PROFESSIONAL  STUDENTS, 
AND  RESIDENT  GRADUATES,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR  1872-73. 

Undergraduates, 

Seniors ISl 

Juniors       .        .        • 168 

Sophomores    •..»•••.    166 

Freshmen 176 

686 

Professional  Students  and  Resident  Graduates, 

Theolo^cal  Students    .        .  .        .-       .        20 

Law  Students 113 

Students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures     .        •       170 
Students  in  the  Dental  School  ....     26 

Students  in  the  Scientific  and  the  Mining  Schools        40 
Candidates  for  Higher  Degrees  .        .        .        •  15 

Resideot  Graduates         .        .        .        •        .        .10 

Episcopal  Theological  Students  ....         10 

404 
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IV. 

t 

ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872-73. 
Commencement^  June  25,  1878. 

Ernest  Young,                                      An  Oration. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster,  Do. 
Henry  Sherman  Kilby,                        A  Dissertation. 

Alfred  Foster  Washburn,  Do. 

Edward  Preston  Usher,  Do. 

Elibt  Lord,  Do. 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  Do. 

Frank  Hagar  Bigelow,  Do. 

Edward  Detraz  Bettens,  Da 

Clarence  Erskine  Eelley,  Do. 

Oliver  Hurd  Everett,  Do. 

Charles  Alfred  Pitkin,  Da 

James  Greenleaf  Crosswell;  Do. 

John  Murdoch,  Da 

Ambrose  Crosby  Richardson,  Da 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Da 

Charles  Eklwin  Bstchelder,  Da 
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Lyman  Beecher  Fisk, 

A  Disquisition. 

Freeman  Snow, 

Do. 

George  Henry  Jobnson, 

Do. 

Melville  Howard  Swett, 

Do. 

Horatio  Stevens  White, 

Do. 

William  Franklin  Cheney, 

Do. 

Elgin  Adelbert  Angell, 

Do. 

Herbert  Ingersoll  Ordway, 

Do. 

William  Cranston  Lawton, 

Do. 

James  Otis  Lincoln, 

Do. 

HONORS 

AT   GRADUATION. 

^ 

1873. 

In  Classics. 

James  Greenleaf  Croswell, 

First  Class. 

Ambrose  Crosby  Richardson, 

Do. 

Harry  Spencer  Cram, 

Second  Class. 

James  Monroe  Olmstead, 

Do. 

« 

In  History. 

James  Laurence  Laughlin, 

First  Class. 

Ernest  Toung, 

Do. 

Elgin  Adelbert  Angell, 

Second  Class. 

Edward  Detraz  Bettens, 

Do. 

In  Natural  History. 

'  Henry  Guernsey  Hubbard,  Second  Class. 

John  Murdoch,  Da 

In  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Charles  Alfred  Pitkin,  First  Class. 

Robert  Wheeler  Willson,  Do. 

Henry  Sherman  Kilby,  Second  Class. 


SECOND- X  EAR  HONORS. 

1873. 

In  Classics. 

George  Folger  Canfield, 

Sophomore. " 

Lester  Williams  Clark, 

Do. 

Simon  Greenleaf  Croswell, 

Do 

.P.r   *ta«     T 

William  Henry  Holman, 

Do. 

Edward  Martin  Kingsbury, 

Do. 

Henry  Preble, 

Do. 

William  Norton  BuUard, 

Sophomore. ) 

William  Taylor  Campbell, 

Do.         >  Class  H. 

Nelson  Taylor, 

Do.        ) 

Albert  Stowell  Flint, 

Sophomore.  \ 

George  Willett  Van  Nest, 

^""i"'-         (  Clabs  IIJ 
Sophomore*  y 

Charles  Whitman  Wetmore, 

Joseph  Wilby, 

Do. 

) 
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In  Mathematics, 


Orrando  Perry  Dexter, 
Morgan  Gibbes  Post, 
Albert  Smith  Thayer, 
William  Silsbee  Fenollosa, 
John  Chapin  Lane, 
Nathan  Matthews, 
Warren  Augustas  Reed, 
Monroe  Livingston  Willard, 


.1 


Freshman. 
Sophomore.  ^  Class  L 

Do.        ) 
Sophomore.     Class  II. 
Sophomore. 

^'        V  Class  IH. 
Do. 

Da 


V. 

« 

PRIZES. 

Deturs. 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  "  Deturs,"  from  the  da- 
nation  of  Edward  Hopkins,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic 
year:  — 

•Aifiior  0/1878 -74. 
Franklin  William  Hooper. 

Sophomores  o/*  1878  -  74. 
Charles  Henry  Barrows,  Frank  MacArthur, 


Marcus  Percival  Bennett, 
Amos  Lawrence  Bond, 
John  Franklin  Botume, 
Alfred  Bowditch, 
William  Harry  Burbank, 
William  Leverett  Chase, 
Richard  Smith  Culbreth, 
Loren  Griswold  DuBois, 
Henry  Theophilus  Finck, 
Samuel  Tucker  Fisher, 
James  Henry  Flint, 
Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner, 
William  Henry  Gove, 
Frederick  Lewis  Green, 
John  Charles  Holman, 
Frederick  Henry  Kidder, 
Edward  Brown  Le&vour, 
Percival  Lowell, 


Frederick  Clement  McDuffie, 
Philippe  Belknap  Marcou, 
Francis  Minot, 
William  Russell  Morse, 
Henry  Gilman  Nichols, 
John  Barton  Olmsted, 
Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 
George  Stevenson  Pine, 
Silas  Allen  Potter, 
Charles  Wade  Stickney, 
Thomas  Lincoln  Talbot, 
Nathan  Augustus  Taylor, 
Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
Alfred  Allison  Wheeler, 
Theodore  Chickering  Williams^ 
Charles  Bryant  Witherlee, 
George  Edward  Woodberry. 


BowDOiN  Prizes. 

Charles  Leavitt  Beals  Whitney,  Resident  Graduate. 

Eliot  Lord,  Class  of  1878. 

Charles  Theodore  Russell,  Class  of  1878. 

Ambrose  Crosby  Richardson,  Class  of  1878,  for  a  translation  into  Attic  prose. 
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BoYLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes. 

Arthur  Howard  Pickering,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
Frederick  Osni  Vaille,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Secoivd  Prize. 
William  Burry,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading. 


Charles  Albert  Dickinson, 
Frederick  Wood  Griffin, 


Alfred  Allison  Wheeler, 
P^dward  Everett  Parker, 


First  Prizes. 

Edward  Bickncll. 

Second  Prizes. 

Thomas  Lincoln  Talbot. 


VI. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1873 129 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 2 

Graduates  of  the  Divinity  School 2 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 2 

Doctors  of  Medicine .41 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 5 

Bachelors  of  Laws .  30 

Bachelors  of  Science 7 

Minings  Engineers 2 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 2 


VII. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 

1.  CommiUee  to  visit  the  University. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Board  of  Overseers,  scntatives?, 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 

His  Honor,  the    Lieutenant-Gover-  cation. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  other 

nor,  Visiting  Committees. 
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2.  Committee  to  visit  the  Academical  Department. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq  , 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D.,  T.  Wentworth  Hi^ginson,  J!l^q., 

Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  William  D.  Howells,  Esq., 

John  C.  Ropes,  Esq.,  Gen.  John  C.  Palfrey, 

Le  Baron  Russt>ll,  M.  D.,  James  B.  Thayer,  Esq., 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  George  B.  Chase,  Escj., 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  James  M.  Crafts, 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  William  A.  Harris,  Esfj., 

Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Esq.,  Augustus  Lowell,  E^-q., 

Henry  Wheatland,  ^M.  D.,  Frederick  W.  Tilton,  Esq. 
Prof.  Alph^us  Crosby, 

S.  Committee  to  visit  the  Divinity  School. 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D., 

James  Walker,  D.  D.,  Rollin  H.  Neale,  D.  D., 

Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  F.  W.  AVare, 

Serh  Sweetser,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall, 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Grinnell. 

4.   Committee  to  visit  the  Law  School, 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker,  John  Wells,  LL.  D., 

E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  William  C.  Endicott,  Esq., 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Escj., 

William  G.  Russell,  Esq.,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq., 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  Esij. 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq., 

5.   Committee  to  viiit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  School  of  Mining 
and  Practical  Geology  and  the  Bussey  Institution. 

James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D , 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  James  B.  Francis,  Esq., 

Theodore  Lyman,  Esfj.,  Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq., 

Waldo  Higginson,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Escj.,  Prof.  Alfred  P.  Rockwell, 

Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq.,  Prof.  William  R.  Ware. 

6.    Committee  to  visit  (he  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  Morrill  Wyman,  ^I.  D., 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D  , 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  George  Hayward,  M.  D., 

Le  Baron  Russell,  M.  D.,  Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D., 

Nathaniel  B.  ShurtlefT,  M.  D.,  Hall  Curtis,  M.  D., 

Henry  L  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Frederic  Winsor,  M.  D. 

7.   Committee  to  visit  the  Observatory. 

J.  IngersoU  Bowditch,  Esq.,  David  Scars,  Esq., 

John  C.  Ropes,  Escj.,  Henry  A.  AVhitncy,  Esfj., 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq.,  James  M.  Barnard,  Yj>{\  , 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Escj., 

Henry  C  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Alvan  Clark,  Es<j. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D., 

11 
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BoYLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes. 

Arthur  Howard  Pickering,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
Frederick  Osni  Vaille,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Second  Prize. 
William  Burry,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Leb.  Prizes  for  Reading. 

First  Prizes. 

Charles  Albert  Dickinson,  Edward  Bicknell. 

Frederick  Wood  Griffin, 

Second  Prizes. 

Alfred  Allison  Wheeler,  Thomas  Lincoln  Talbot 

Edward  Everett  Parker, 


VI. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  187S 129 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 2 

Graduates  of  the  Divinity  School 2 

Bachelors  of  Divinity 2 

Doctors  of  Medicine 41 

Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine 5 

Bachelors  of  Laws 80 

Bachelors  of  Science 7 

Mining  Engineers 2 

Doctor  of  Science 1 

Doctors  of  Philosophy 2 


VII. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1873. 

1.  Committee  to  visit  the  University. 

The  President  and  Secretary  of  the  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

Board  of  Overseers,  sentatives. 

His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Eda- 

His  Honor,  the    Lieutenant-Gover-  cation. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  The  Chairman  of  each  of  the  other 

nor,  Visiting  Committees. 
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2.  Committee  to  visit  the  Academical  Department. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq  , 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D.,  T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  £^q., 

Hon.  George  S.  Hillard,  William  D.  Howells,  Esq., 

John  C.  Ropes,  E^q.,  Gen.  John  C.  Palfrey, 

Le  Baron  Russell,  M.  D.,  James  B.  Thayer,  Esq,, 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  George  B.  Chase,  Esq.,      .-' 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  James  M.  Crafts, 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  William  A.  Harris,  Esq., 

Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Esq.,  Augustus  Lowell,  E«q., 

Henry  Wheatland,  M.  D.,  Frederick  W.  Tilton,  Esq. 
Prof.  Alph^us  Crosby, 

8.  Committee  to  visit  the  Divinity  School, 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D., 

James  Walker,  D.  D.,  RoUin  H.  Neale,  D.  D., 

Thomas  Hill,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware, 

Serb  Sweetser,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall, 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Grinncll. 

4.  Committee  to  visit  the  Law  School. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker,  John  Wells,  LL.  D., 

E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.  D.,  William  C.  Endicott,  Esq., 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Esq., 

William  G.  Russell,  Esq.,  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq., 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine,  Robert  M.  Morse,  Jr.,  Esq. 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq., 

5.  Committee  to  msit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  and  the  School  oj  Minittg 
and  Practical  Geology  and  the  Bussey  Institution. 

James  Lawrence,  Esq.,  Robert  W.  Hooper,  M.  D , 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury,  James  B.  Francis,  Esq., 

Theodore  Lyman,  Esq.,  Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq., 

Waldo  Higginson,  Esq.,  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands, 

Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Esq.,  Prof.  Alfred  P.  Rockwell, 

Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq.,  Prof.  William  R.  Ware. 

6.    Committee  to  visit  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.,  Morrill  Wyman,  M.  D., 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer,  Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.  D , 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.  D.,  George  Hayward,  M.  D., 

Le  Baron  Russell,  M.  D.,  Daniel  Harwood,  M.  D., 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.  D.,  Hall  Curtis,  M.  D., 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.  D.,  Frederic  Winsor,  M.  D. 

7.  Committee  to  visit  the  Observatory. 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq.,  David  Sears,  Esq., 

John  C.  Ropes,  Esq.,  Henry  A.  Whitney,  Esq., 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq.,  James  M.  Barnard,  Esq , 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.,  John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq., 

Henry  C.  Perkins,  M.  D.,  Alvan  Clark,  Esq. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.  D., 
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8.   Committee  to  visit  the  Library. 


Hon.  George  S.  Hillard, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  LL.  D , 
Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D., 
Prof.  George  W.  C.  Noble, 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
William  Gray,  Esq., 
Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D., 
Charles  Folsom,  Esq., 
Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodges, 
Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.  D., 


Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D., 
James  W.  Thompson,  LL.  D., 
Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq., 
Henry  G   Denny,  Esq., 
Charles  Deane,  Esq., 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq., 
James  T.  Fields,  Esq., 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks, 
Justin  Winsor,  Esq., 
Charles  A.  Cutter,  Esq. 


9.  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Accoutits. 


Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury, 
Hon.  William  A.  Richardson, 
Waldo  Higginson,  Esq., 


Increase  S.  AVheeler,  Esq., 
Edward  Bangs,  Esq., 
Gen.  Francis  A.  Osborn. 


10.    Committee  on  Elections. 


Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine, 
Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.  D., 
Henry  Lee,  Esq., 


Hon.  William  A.  Richardson, 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Es(]. 


11.    Commilfee  on  Ileports  and  Iiesolutions. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.  D  ,  William  G.  Russell,  Esq., 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker,  Hon.  Martin  Brimmer, 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware,  Edward  U.  Chirke,  M.  D. 
Prof.  G.  W.  C.  Noble, 
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TREASURER'S    STATEMENT. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  TUE  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Overseers  op  Harvard  College:  — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  respectfully  presents 
his  Annual  Statement  of  the  Financial  affairs  of  the 
University. 

The  only  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  funds 
upon  the  Treasurer's  books  has  been  in  those  of  the 
Divinity  School.  The  Corporation  voted  to  divide  that  ^ 
heretofore  known  as  the  "  Clapp,  Pomeroy,  and  An- 
drews Fund  "  into  three  separate  funds,  representing 
the  present  value  of  the  gifts  of  Joshua  Clapp,  William 
Pomeroy,  and  Hannah  C.  Andrews  respectively^  and 
to  divide  that  known  as  the  "  Jackson  Foundation 
Fund  "  into  three,  representing  the  value  of  the  gifts 
of  Thomas  Cary,  George  Chapman,  and  Sarah  Jack- 
son respectively. 

The  Corporation  voted  also  to  establish  Scholar- 
ships in  the  Divinity  School  as  follows :  one  Chapman, 
two  Cary,  one  Kendall,  one  Jonas  H.  KendaU,  one 
Clapp,  and  three  on  the  "  Jackson  Foundation,"  for 
the  support  of  which  the  income  is  derived  ft'om  the 
funds  above  mentioned  heretofore  used  for  general 
beneficiary  purposes. 


The  funds  separately  invested  are  as  follows : 


Funds. 

Bowditch  Scholarships 
(part  of), 

James  Lawrence  Fund, 

Gray  Fund  for  Engravings 
(part  of), 


InvestxnentB. 


Principal.         Income. 


\  United  States  6%  Bonds,  $70,000.00     4,824. 78 


IC 


It 


it 


(i 


(C 


<( 


60,000.00      3,406.87 
15,000.00      1,052.71 


CharlesMinotFnnd(paxtof),{p}J^^^g|^^^^  4,200.00 

""TpiTo^O ''"''"'"''            i'^rR.^Bt'd"^  20,000.00  1,600.00 

^t^^ff''''^''''             i''^R"^^o;dsf'"*^''''i  ^7.000.00  1,020.00 

Herbarium  Fund,  (part  of),   i  ^"^g*^"^^*"""^  ^'  ^'  ]  11,620.00 


Anonymous  Gift  for  Observ- 
■  atory,  now  used  to  pay  an-  < 
nuities. 


"Selma,  Marion,  &  M. 

R.  K.  Bonds, 
Burlington,  Cedar  R., 
&  M.  R.  R.  Bonds, 


Adams  Ayer  Fund, 


Shattuck  Scholarships 
(part  of),  ) 

George  C.  Shattuck  Fund 
(part  of),  y 

Bussey  Trust  (part  of), 

Charles  Sanders  Fund, 

Leonard  Jar  vis  Fund  (part  of ) ,       *  * 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift 


C  European  &  N.  Ameri-  ) 
(      can  R.  R.  Bond,        > 

>  Cocheco  Manufg  Co., 


J  Stark  Mills  M'fg  Co., 


Real  Estate, 


Fennoyer  Scholarships 
(part  of), 

Rumford  Fund  (part  of), 

Gray  Fund  for  Museum, 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 

Fund  of  Class  of  1802 
(part  of), 


C  Ward's  (Bumkin)  Is-  > 
(    land,  Boston  Harbor,  > 

>Pennoyer' Annuity  in  > 
5     England,  > 

French  Rentes, 

Mortgage, 


11,620.00 

960.P0 

6,000.00 

226.60 

6,000.00 

400.75 

1,000.00 

68.37 

7,000.00 

2.000.00 

7,000.00 

770.00 

266,292.65 

20,782.38 

20,000.00 

1,831.92 

11,800.00 

1,018.36 

1,200.00 

none. 

4,444.44 

815.22 

10,000.00 

654.47 

(( 


t( 


60,000.00     3,600.00 
10,000.00         650.00 
C  (Paid  off  during  ^^^^ 


John.B.  Barringer 
Fund    (part    of), 
received  in  June,«< 
special  investment 
for  the  present. 


'  United  States  6  %  Bonds, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Pacific 

R.  R.  Bonds, 
Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds. 
Tol.  Wab.,  &  Wcst'n  R.R.  Bonds, 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio        *^ 
St.  Jos.  &  Denv.  City     " 

^  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 


the  year.) 
11,162.19 

6,120.00 
4,080.00 

900.00 
2,880.00 

950.00 
2,200.00 


57.56 

242.81 

138.75 

17.50 

none. 

none. 

100.00 


$670,549.28   50,081.03 


The  other  Funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a 
whole.  These  general  investments,  with  the  income 
thereof,  are  shown  by  the  following  statement :  — 

Principal,  Principal. 

Investments.  Septemberi,  1872.    August 31, 1S73.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., ^69,578.74      ^646,078.74         ♦38,827.01 

Thayer  Club  Indebtedness, 1,650.00                116.60 

Railroad  Bonds, 299,689.37           22,285.00 

Railroad  Stock 42,278.00             1,806.60 

United  States  Bonds,     . 91,470.67             6,997.89 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Company  Bonds ,^.   .   .   .  9,000.00                666.00 

Bank  Stock, 32,136.00             3,843.00 

Manufacturing  Stock, 134,600.00           17,190.00 

Real  Estate, 663,606.74           46,386.97 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 14,719.16             1,208.62 

"       "    Medical  School, 6,089.36                350.00 

"      "    Dental  School, 13,859.90                980.00 

"       "    Law  School, 194.41                  21.20 

"       "    Bussey  Institution, 2,745.80 

Unoccupied  Lands, 106.887.49 

Sanders  Estate  (advances  for  annuity  and  repiurs),  1,661.06 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00 

Paid  on  account  of  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,   .    .   .  9,636.49 

"  for  moving  and  repairing  Dane  Hall,   ....  4,940.75 

"     "  altering  Appleton  Chapel,      2,859.62 

Term  Bills  not  collected  September  1, 60,408.17 

Cash  Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 6,984.61 

In  New  England  Trust  Company, 51,487.50 

In  hands  of  E.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,    ....  1,678.50 

Total  of  general  investments,  92,094,661.33       ^133,676.69 

Total  of  special  investments,  670,549.28 

Amount  of  Funds,  Aug.  31,  1873,     $2,766,110.61 

The  net  income  of  these  general  investments 
($133,676.69)  has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  7t^  per 
cent,  to  the  funds  which  they  represent,  leaving  a 
small  balance  which  has  been  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  University  Account. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and 
the  income  available  for  those  expenditures :  — 

*  Balance  of  interest  account. 


University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 20,948.46 

College  Expenses, 37,286.15 

Library'  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 18,532.69 

Gymnasium  Salaries  and  Expenses, 2,010.15 

College  Salaries, 94,597.93 

Bepairs  to  College  Buildings, 7,076.94 

^175,451.32 

To  meet  the  above  there  is 
Interest  on  f\inds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 20,338.92 

College  Expenses,      2,632.00 

Library  and  Gymnasium  Expenses,  none.  * 

College  Salaries, 31,084.17 

Repairs  on  College  Buildings,  tione. 

Cash  received  from  undergraduates, 120,060.05 

Sundries, 2,686.36 

Undivided  balance  of  income  credited  to  U  niversity  Acct. ,  74.83 

176,875.83 

Balance  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  account  for  altering  

Boylston  Hall, ^1,424.61 

Subscriptions  and  Gifts  have  been  received  as  follows :  — 

A  valuable  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
for  the  department  of  Physiology  in  the  Medical 
School,  from  Doctor  J,  S.  Lombard. 

Certain  valuable  sets  of  Reports,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  the  Law  School  and  returned  on 
demand,  from  Professor  C.  C.  Langdell. 

An  old  Cabinet  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
"Apostle  Eliot," — the  original  commission  of  Samuel 
Shute,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  —  and  a  bust 
of  himself,  by  bequest,  from  the  late  William  II. 
Sumner. 

From  JS'athan  Appleton,  $2500,  Wm.  S.  Appleton, 
$2500,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Mackmtosh,  $2500,  Thos.  G.  Apple- 
ton,  $5000,  children  of  the  late  !N^athan  Appleton, 
towards  the  alteration  and  decoration  of  the  interior 
of  Appleton  Chapel,  as  proposed  by  them. 


From  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  $3000,  one  half  to  be  expend- 
ed in  experiments  at  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  one 
half  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Society. 

For  the  Botanic  Garden,  $1000  from  an  anonymous 
friend  who  for  several  years  past  has  given  annually 
the  same  amount. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  John  A.  Blanchard, 
$1000,  bequeathed  by  him  without  conditions  as  an 
expression  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  University. 

From  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  payment  in  full  of 
his  gift  to  establish  the  John  Thornton  Kirkland 
Fellowship. 

For  the  Chemical  Department  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School,  by  bequest  of  the  late  John  B. 
Barringer,  of  Schenectady,  the  sum  of  $28,744.95. 

By  bequest  from  the  late  Hon.  James  Savage, 
$40,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be  applied,  first,  to  the 
amount  of  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $300 
annually,  to  the  support  of  one  Scholarship;  the 
rest  to  be  divided  between  the  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Astronomical  Observ^atory,  "  but 
wholly  without  regard  to  arithmetical  proportion,  on 
the  sole  order  of  the  President  and  Fellows  annually ; " 
also,  in  his  own  words,  "The  power  of  selecting 
from  my  Libraiy  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  most 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books,  to  be  in  their  Library 
forever  preserved  —  with  my  benediction." 

For  the  Herbarium  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  from  the 
family  of  the  late  IVIr.  Sullivant,  and  in  })ursuance  of 
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his  wishes,  a  very  valuable  collection  of  mosses. 

From  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  Dr.  Taylor's  herbarium 
of  Musci  and  Ilepaticae. 

By  bequest,  from  Miss  Lucy  Osgood,  $6000  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Library,  and  $6000  to  found  a 
Scholarship,  subject  to  annuities  of  $360  and  $420 
respectively. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School,  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  I.  Bowditch,  the  following  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $4200 :  — 


Mrs.  Abby  Adams, 
Charles  Amory, 
James  S.  Amory,    . 
William  Amory,     . 
J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch 
Peter  C.  Brooks, 
John  A.  Buniham, 
John  H.  Dix,      .     . 
Calvin  Ellis,       .     . 


11300 
100 
100 
100 
300 
100 
100 
200 

1,000 


Abbot  Lawrence,    . 
John  Amory  Lowell, 
George  C.  Shattuck, 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,    . 
S.  G.  Sn  el  ling,    .     . 
Charles  E.  W  are,    . 
Misses  Wiggles  worth, 
J.  Huntington  Wolcott, 


$100 
600 
300 
300 
100 
200 
300 
100 

14,200 


Prom  the  Trustees  of  the  late  John  Parker,  Jr., 
and  by  bequest  from  him^  $50,000,  the  income  to  be 
for  "  the  instruction,  education,  and  maintenance  of 
one  or  more  individuals,  as  they  may  successively 
arise,  of  eminent  natural  talent  or  genius  for  some  one 
or  more  of  the  sciences  taught  in  said  College,"  the 
appointment  to  be  made  under  certain  prescriptions 
and  regulations  specified  in  his  will. 

From  Mrs.  Anna  Parker,  a  valuable  bust  of  her  late 

husband,  by  Hiram  Powers,  and  a  pedestal  to  receive 

it,  in  memory  of  his  donation  to  the  President  and 

Fellows  of  Harvard  College. 

From   subscriptions   for  the   Organ   in  Appleton 

Chapel,  $350. 

From  the  editors  of  the  Harvard  Advocate  of  the 
Class  of  1872,  $200. 


From  F.  H.  Appleton,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, $100. 

Generous  and  most  acceptable  contributions  in  aid 
of  the  College,  to  meet  her  losses  by  the  great  fire 
of  November,  1872,  have  been  made  by  the  Almnni 
and  other  friends  in  this  coimtry  and  in  England  and 
France.  At  the  present  time  (Dec.  31,  1873)  they 
amount  to  $183,040.91,  and  the  sum  paid  in  is 
$162,519.81.  At  the  time  of  closing  the  accoimts 
(Aug.  31)  it  was  and  even  now  it  is  impossible  to  make 
up  an  accurate  statement  of  the  amount  of  this  loss. 
The  subscriptions  paid  in  have  been  credited  to  the 
Fire  Relief  Fund,  to  which  have  been  thus  far  charged 
only  the  cost  of  reinsurance,  and  the  assessments  in 
mutual  insurance  companies  on  old  insurance  policies 
on  property  not  burned.  The  estates  on  which  the 
buildings  were  burned  have  been  credited  with  the 
receipts,  up  to  August  31st,  from  insurance  oflices, 
and  from  the  City  for  damages  for  land  taken  to 
widen  streets,  and  have  been  charged  with  assess- 
ments in  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  expendi- 
tures for  rebuilding ;  but  no  attempt  to  charge  off  the 
loss  which  may  be  eventually  sustained  has  been  made, 
because  more  is  yet  to  be  received  from  insurance,  no 
assessment  has  been  made  for  betterments^  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  rebuilding.  Therte- 
fore  the  book  valuation  of  these  estates  is,  for  the 
present,  essentially  unreal.  Four  and  one  third 
months  rent  had  been  received  from  these  estates 
before  the  fire,  and  this  has  been  carried  to  the  uses 
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of  the  year.  The  actual  loss  will  appear  in  the  next 
Annual  Statement.  The  loss  of  rents  alone  for 
seven  and  two  thirds  months,  based  upon  the  receipts 
of  the  year  previous,  has  been,  in  the  general  invest- 
ments, $7,205.04;  in  the  Divinity  School,  $2,689.84; 
in  the  Law  School,  $2,689.84;  in  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, $5,379.68.  The  Law  School,  by  the  increase 
of  its  income  from  other  sources,  has  been  enabled 
to  meet  its  expenditures.  Those  of  the  Divinity 
School,  being  largely  for  purposes  not  likely  soon 
to  recur,  exceeded  its  income  $6,285.50.  In  the 
Bussey  Institution  they  have,  besides  exhausting  an 
unexpended  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
overrun  the  income,  $2,745.80.  In  the  College  ex- 
penditures gi'eat  economy  had  been  enforced  before 
the  fire  on  account  of  their  excess  over  receipts  in 
the  previous  year.  This,  together  with  the  encourag- 
ing increase  of  income  from  tuition  fees  and  rents 
of  dormitories,  has  brought  the  year's  expenditures 
in  this  department,  including  the  payment  of  a  part 
of  the  debt  previously  incurred  in  altering  Boylston 
Hall,  within  the  year's  receipts. 

NATHANIEL  SILSBEE,  Tremurtr. 

Boston,  Dec.  81,  1878. 
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List  of  subscriptions  to  repair  the  losses  of  the 
University  by  the  Boston  Fire  of  Nov.  9-10,  1872, 
complete  to  January  1st,  1874. 


Abbot,  Ezra,  Cambridge,  .  .  .  $600 
A  Cambridge  Professor,  .  .  .  500 
Adams,  B.  F.  D.,  Waltham,  .  .  25 
Adams,  S.  T.,  South  Acton,  10 

A  friend, 1,000 

A  friend,  " 500 

A  friend, 50 

A  friend, 25 

A  friend,  Boston, 500 

A  friend,  Boston, 200 

A  friend,  Boston, 100 

A  friend,  Boston, 750 

A  friend,  Salem,      200 

A  friend  (not  a  graduate), 

Providence,  R.I.  • 1,000 

Three  friends,  Boston,  ....  2,000 
A  graduate  ''in  behalf  of  the 

soldierly  alumni,  dead,"  .  .  1,000 
A  graduate,  Portsmouth,  .  .  .  5,000 
A  helping  hand,  Boston,  ...  50 
Allen,  J.  H.,  Cambridge,  ...  .25 
Allen,  Wm.  F.,  Madison,  Wis.  10 
Alger,  Horatio,  So.  Natick,  .  .  5 
Alger,  Horatio  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City,     100 

Alumnus, 20 

Ames,  James  Barr,  Cambridge,       50 

A  minister,  Salem, 250 

A  minister's  widow, 25 

Ammidown,  Edw'd  H.,  N.Y.City,  600 
Amory,  Arthur,  **     "         25 

Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
Amory,  William,     "  ...  1,000 

Anderson,  C.  E.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  .  100 
A  Physician,  Cambridge,  ...  50 
Appleton,  F.  H.,  Peabody,    .   .     200 

A  professor,      250 

A  professor,  Boston, 50 

Arnold,  F.  B.,  New  York  City,  100 
Aspinwall,  Thomas,  Boston,  .  .  100 
Avery,  John,  New  York  City,         10 


Baldwin,  A.  C,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Bancroft,  J.  C,  Milton,  .  .  .  . 
Baring  Bros. &  Co.  London,  £ng. 
Bartlett,  Francis,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Bartlett,  Sidney,  *'  v  •  • 
Beal,  Joseph  S.,  Kingston,  .  . 
Beal,  Thomas  P.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Beaman,  C.  C.  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Bellows,  H.  W.,  N.  Y.  City, 


500 

500 

5000 

250 

1,000 

100 

25 

50 

125 


Bemis,  Oeorge,  Boston,     .  . 

Bennett,  E.  H.,  Taunton,  .  . 

Bcthunc,  6.  A.,  Boston,    .  . 

Bethune,  J.  M.,  Boston,    .  . 
Bigelow,  George  T.,  Boston, 

Bigelow,  Horatio,  Boston,  . 
Bigelow,  Jacob,           " 
Bigelow>  Joseph  S.,     " 
Bigelow,  W.  Sturgis,  *« 


#500 

50 

100 

100 

500 

200 

1,000 

25 

1,000 


20 
25 
100 
25 
600 
100 
500 


Binney,  Horace,  Philadelphia,  1,000 
Bixby,  James  T.,  Watertown, 
Blagden,  G.,  New  York  City, 
Blake,  Charles  F.,  "  " 
Blake,  F.  G.  0.,  Sterling,  .  . 
Blake,  George  B.  Jr.,  Boston, 
Blanchard,  J.  A.  Jr.,  ** 
Bdcher,  F.,  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
Borie,  A.  E.,  Philadelphia,  .  .1,000 
Borland,  J.  N.,  Boston,  ....  50 
Bowditch,  Mrs.  N.  I.,  Boston,  2,000 
Bowen,  F.,  Cambridge,  ....  500 
Boyd,  W.  W.,  Charlestown,  .  .  850 
Bracfcett,  Geo.C,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  100 
Bradford,  C.  F.,  Boston,  ...  100 
Bradford,  E.  H.,  "  ...  25 
Bradford,  G.  H.,  *•  ...  10 
Bradley,  C  S.,  Providence,  R.I.  600 
Brannan,  J.  D.,  Cambridge,  .  . 
Brearley,  S.,  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
Brewer,  D.  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Brewer,  Thomas  M.,  Boston,  . 
Brick,  R.  A.,  New  York  City,  . 
Brigham,  L.  L.,  "  ** 
Brimmer,  Martin,  Boston,  .  . 
Brooks,  George  M.,  Concord,  . 
Brooks,  P.  C,  Boston,  .... 
Brooks,  P.  C.  Jr.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Brooks,  Phillips,  •*  ... 
Brooks,  Shepard,  "  ... 
Brown,  Addison,  N.  York  City,  100 
Browne,  Edward  I.,  Boston,  .  .  50 
Bryce,  James, 

London,  England,  £10,  .  .  .61.72 
Buckingham,  C.E.,  Boston,  .  .  800 
BuUard,  W.  S.,  Boston,  .  .  .  6,000 
Butler,  George  B.,  N.  Y.  City,       50 

Cabot,  Samuel,  Boston,  .  .  •  100 
Cadwalader,  John  L.,  N.Y.  City,  50 
Caldwell,  J.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  .       2.60 


100 

225 

10 

26 

600 

25 

1,000 

50 

1,000 

1,000 

250 

1,000 


10 


Carpenter,  A.  J.,  N.  T.  CHj,  .   $  25 


<( 


(i 


Carter,  James  C, 
Cary,  Mrs.  T.  G.,  Cambridge,  . 
Cary,  WiUiam  F.,  N.  Y.  CHty, 
Catlin,  H.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chadwick,  Frank  B.,  Boston, 
Chadwick,  James  R.,  *' 


200 

800 

200 

1 

50 

50 


Chapman,  B.M.,  Biddeford,  Me.    150 


Chaoncey,  Henry,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Cheerer,  David  M.,  Boston,  .  . 
Choate,  Charles  F.,  Cambridge, 
Choate,  Joseph  H.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Choate,  WUliam  G.,  **  *• 
Christem,  F.  W.,  "  " 
Claflin,  H.  B.,  «*       ** 

Clarke,  Edward  H.,  Boston,  .   . 
Clarke,  James  F.,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Class  of  1791,  member  of 


100 

500 

500 

260 

100 

100 

500 

250 

50 

100 

100 

1,000 

100 

1,000 

50 

50 

5 

50 

20 

25 

100 

10 

50 

"  1870,  by  T.B.Ticknor,  Sec.    827 


1798, 

1810, 

1811, 

1838, 

1840, 

1841, 

1844, 

1856, 

1860, 

1864, 

1865, 

1866, 

1868, 

Clifford,  J.  H.,  New  Bedford, 
Codman,  Kobert,  Boston,  . 
Converse,  John  U., 

Racine  College,  Wis.  . 
Coolidge,  Joseph,  Boston,  . 
Coolidge,  J.  R., 


(( 


Cornell,Thos. ,  N. Y. ,  Bequest  of  5,000 


500 
25 

25 
800 
200 


Cotting,  B.  £. ,  Roxbury ,   . 
Curtis,  B.  R.,  Boston,    .   .   . 
Curtis,  C.  P.,        "  ... 

Cui^s,  Daniel  S.,  Boston,     . 
jCurtis,  George  T.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Curtis,  John  G.,         "       ** 
Cusbing,  Thomas,  Boston,    . 
Cutter,  George  W.,  Arlington, 

Dana,  R.  H.  Jr.,  Boston,  .  •  . 
Davis,  J.  C.  B. ,  New  York  City, 
Davis,  Samuel  C.  Jr., 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Dearborn,  J.  L.,  St.  Louis,  . 
Dennett,  J.  R.,  New  York  City 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston, 
Denny,  Henry  G.,  " 

Denny,  John  M.,  Boston,  .   . 
De  Normandie,  James, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.    .   .    . 
Dexter,  Arthur,  Beverly,  .   . 
Dexter,  Elizabeth,     " 
Dexter,  George,  Boston,    .    . 


50 
200 
250 
200 
100 

15 
100 

10 

200 
800 

25 
50 
50 

500 
1,000 

500 

100 

100 

300 

50 


Dexter,  George,  Cambridge,  .  $500 

Dillaway,  G.  W.,  N.  Y.  aty,     .  25 

Dorr,  George  B.,     "      "      .   .  250 

Drew,  Edward  B.,  Chelsea,  .   .  100 

Dunbar,  C.  F.,  Cambridge,  .   .  1,000 

Dunning,  Edward  J.,  N.Y.City,  10 

Dwight,  Tliomas  Jr.,  Boston,  .  75 

!  Dyer,  Louis,  Cambridge,  ...  75 

Eaton,  George  N.,  Baltimore,  .  250 
Eckley, Josephs., Buffalo, N.Y.  200 
Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Cambridge,  1,500 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Boston,  ....  200 
Ellis,  C.  M.,  Boston  (bill  for  legal 

services,  and  cash  $50),  .    .    .    175 
Ellis,  George  E.,  Boston,  .   .    .  1,000 

Ellis,  Rufhs,  Boston, 50 

ElUs,  W.R.,       "        25 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston, 

$1000  U.  S.  Bond,  ....  1,125 
Emerson,  J.  Haven,  N.  Y.  City,  25 
Evarts,  W.,  New  York  City,  .  .  25 
EvereU,  C.  C,  Cambridge,  .  .  500 
Everett,  Oliver  C,  Cambridge,  100 
Everett,  William,  Cambridge,  .     250 


Farley,  F.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Farwell,  Mrs.  A. G., Boston,  .  . 
Fearing,  C.  F.,  New  York  City, 
Field,  John  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
First  Unitarian  Church, 

Sandwich, •    . 

Fisher,  George  H.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Fisher,  Henry  M., Philadelphia, 
Fiske,  Andrew,  Boston,     .   .   . 
Fitz,  R.  H.,  **       .... 

Folsom,  George  M.,  Dedham,  . 
Foote,  Henry  W.,  Boston,  .  . 
Foster,  George  J.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Fox,  Austin  G.,  New  York  City, 
Fox,  Thomas  B.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Francis,  T.  E.,  Brookline,  .  . 
French,  Isaac  V.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Frothingham,  B.  T.,  ** 
Frothingham,  O.  B., 


(( 


((  (I 


20 
50 
50 
50 

13 

25 

50 

100 

50 

60 

100 

250 

50 

100 

25 

25 

100 

250 


Gair,  Henry  W.,  Liverpool 

(gold). 

Gaffield,  Thomas,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Gardner,  George,  "  .  .  . 
Gardner,  John  L.,  *•  .  .  . 
Garrison,  W.  P.,  N.Y.City,  .  . 
Gilman,  Pope  &  Co.,  Boston,  . 
Godkin,  E.  L.,  New  York  City, 
Goodridge,  J.  L.,  "  " 
Goodwin,  O.,  Boston,  .  .  .  . 
Gorham,  F.  C,  New  York  City, 
Grant,  Patrick,  Boston,  .  .  .  . 
Grant,  W.  W.,  BellevUle,  N.Y., 
Gray,  Asa,  Cambridge,  .  .  .  . 
Gray,  Levi,  New  York  City,  .  . 
Greeley,  Samuel  S.,  Chicago,  . 


6,000 

25 

1,000 

6,000 

10 

100 
50 
50 

500 
25 

100 
25 

400 
25 
25 
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Greene,  J.S.  Copley,  Longwood,  $100 
Greenough,  R.  S.,  Newport,  R.I.  200 
^reg?>  James  B.,  Boston,  .  .  .  25 
Grinnell,  C.  E.,  Charlestown,  .  25 
Gumey,  E.  W.,  Cambridge,  .  .  2,000 
Gutman,  J.  Jr. ,  New  York  City,       10 


Hall,  Edward  H.,  Worcester,  • 
Hall,  Nathaniel,  Dorchester,    . 
Hall,  Rowland  M.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Hammond,  Henry  B.,  "    ** 
JBdrvard  Cliib  of  Oinctnnaii, 

Ofidoj—Larz  Anderson,  Eugene 

F.  Bliss,  JoUus  Dexter,  M.  F. 

Force,  C.  B.  Marsh,  John  T. 

Perry,  Horatio  Wood,  .... 
Haven,  F.  Jr.,  Boston,  .  .  .  . 
Haren,  John  A.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  . 
Hawes,  J.  W.,  ««  *« 
Hayes,  Francis,  B.,  Boston,  .  . 
Hayden,  D.  H.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Hayward,  Lemuel,  N.  if.  City, 
Hazoltine,  W.  W.,  **  «* 
Hedge,  F.  H.,  Cambridge,  .  . 
Hedge,  J.  D.,  Providence,  R.I., 
Hickling,  Charles,  Boston,  .  . 
Hillard,  George  S.,  Boston,  .  . 
Hill,  A.  S.,  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
Hoar,  E.  Rockwood,  Concord, 
Hoar,  J.  Emory,  Brookline,  .  . 
Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord,  .  .  . 
Hodges,  R.  M.  Jr.,  Boston,  .  . 
Holland,  A.,  New  York  City,  . 
Hollingsworth,  A.  L.,  Boston,  . 
Holmes,  E.  J.,  Boston,  .  .  .  . 
Holmes,  J.  A.,  Kingston,  .  .  . 
Holmes,  O.  W.,  Boston,  .  .  • 
Homans,  CD,  '*  .  .  .  . 
Homer,  William,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Cambridge,  .  . 
Hooper,  R.  W.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Hooper,  W.  F.,  New  York  City, 
Hopkinson,  J.  P.,  Cambridge,  . 
Horton,  Edwin  J.,Pomeroy,  O. 
Hosmer,  Alfred,  Watertown,  . 
Howes,  William  B.,  Salem,  .  . 
Howland,  Francis,  N.  Y.  City, 
Hunnewell,  H.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Hunnewell,  John  W.,  Boston,  . 
Hunnewell,  Walter,  " 
Htttchings,  E.  A.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 

Inches,  H.  B.,  Boston,  .... 
In  Memoriam,  the  Class  of  1855, 
Irwin,  J.  B.,  New  York  City,  . 

Jackson,  C.  L.,  Cambridge,  .  . 

Jackson,  J.  B.  S.,  Boston,    .  . 

Jackson,  P.  T.,  Boston,     .   .  . 

Jenks,  Henry  F.,     "       ,  .   .  . 

Johnson,  H.  A.,  Braintree,  .  . 


25 
25 

10 
100 


1,670 

100 

1,000 

10 

500 

50 

25 

25 

350 

40 

60 

50 

150 

1,000 

25 

50 

150 

10 

100 

25 

50 

500 

100 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

26 

150 

25 

100 

200 

100 

1,000 

250 

260 

100 

100 
25 
26 

200 

500 

100 

20 

25 


Kennedy,  G.  G.,  Boston,   .   .   . 
Kidder,  H.  P.,  Boston, 

3  Railroad  bonds,  valued  at 
Kilbreth,  J.  T.,  New  York  City, 
Kimball,  D.  P.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Kimball,  J.  F.,  Lowell,  .  .  .  . 
King,  Edward,  New  York  City, 
King,  John  A.,  '' 
Kirkland,C.P.Jr.,  " 


$100 

2,550 
10 
75 
50 
50 
100 
25 


Langdell,  C.  C,  Cambridge,  .  •  1,000 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Boston,  .  1,000 
Lawrence,  Arthur,  Stockbridge,  50 
Leonard,  George  E.,  Marshfield, 
Lincoln,  D.  W.,  Worcester,  .  . 
Locke,  G.L.,  Bristol,  R.  I.  .  . 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Anna  C,  Boston, 
Lodge,  H.  Cabot,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Longfellow,  Sam'l,  Cambridge, 
Loring,  C.  W.,  Boston,  .... 
Loring,  F.  C.  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Low  &  Brothers,  A.  A.,  "  **  . 
Lowell,  Francis  C. ,  Boston,  . 
Lusk,  W.  T.,  New  York  City, 
Lyman,  A.  T.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston, 

5  %  of  $174,324.68,  .    .   .8,716.23 


80 

250 

20 

500 

500 

20 

200 

50 

1,000 

1,000 

50 

1,000 


<( 


tt 


Mackay,  William,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Mason,  H.  C,  New  York  City, 
Mason,  W.  P.,  Boston,  .... 
May,  Joseph,  Newburyport,  .   . 
May,  Samuel,  Leicester,    .   .   . 
McBumey,  Charles,  N.  Y.  City, 
McCarthy,  B.  D., 
McCook,  John  J., 
McKim,  Charles  F., 
McKim,  H.  Jr.,  Newburg,  N.Y. 
Merriam,  Frank,  Boston,  .   .   . 
MUls,  WUliam  GUI,  Alta,  Utah, 
Minot,  Francis,  Boston,     .   :   . 
Minot,  William,       *'         ... 
Minot,  William  Jr.,  **         .   .   . 
Moore,  C.  B.,  Philadelphia,  .   . 
MuUiken,  J.  W.,  Waltham,  .   . 
Mumford,  G.  H.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Munroe,  John  W.,  Paris,  France,  300 
Muzzey,  A.  B.,  Cambridge,  .   .     100 


50 

25 
500 

10 
200 

80 
100 

25 

10 

100 

100 

5 

50 
200 
100 
500 
100 

25 


Nash,  B.  H.,  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
Nelson,  Mary  B. ,  Newburyport, 
Newell,  Si^muel,  N.  Y.  City,  .  . 
Newell,  W.  W.,  "  "  .  . 
Norcross,  Otis,  Boston,  .... 
Noyes,  S.  B.,  Canton,  .... 
Nye,  Francis  C,  N.  Y.  City,  . 


800 
100 
100 

25 
500 

25 
100 


Olney,  P.  B.,  N.  Y.  City,  ...  26 
Osborne,  Geo.  &  wife,  Peabody,  100 
Osgood,  Samuel,  N.  Y.  City,  .     100 
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Paine,  Charles  J.,  Boston,  .   .  91*000 
Paine,  Robert  T.  Jr.,     **       .   .1,000 


250 

250 

500 

500 

500 

100 

150 

25 

500 

,     20 

1,000 

30 


Palfrey,  F.W.,  Boston,  .   .   . 
Palmer,  George  H.,  Cambridge 
Parker,  Willard,  N.  Y.  City, 
Parkman,  F.,  Boston,    .    .  • 
Parkman,  George  P.,  Boston, 
Parkman,  John,  Boston,    .   . 
Parsons,  Chas.  W.,  Providence 
Pasco,  S.,  Monticello,  Fla.,  . 
Peabody,  A.  P.,  Cambridge,  . 
Peabody,  Francis  G.,  Cambridg 
Peabody,  George,  Salem,  .   . 
Peabody,  Robert  S.,  Boston, 
Peirce,  Bergamin,   Cambridge,     400 
Peirce,  C.  S.,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Washington, 100 

Peirce,  J.  M.,  Cambridge,  .  .  .  500 
Perkins,  A.  T.,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
Perkins,  Charles  C,  Boston,  .  180.50 
Perkins,  Edward  N.,  Boston, 
Peterson,  Ellis,  Worcester,  . 
Phelps,  C.  H.,  N.  Y.  City,  , 
Philadelphia  Subscriptions,  reported 

by  D.  E.  Furness,  Treas.,   2,719.25 
Philbrick,  E.  S.,  Brookline,  ,   .     500 
Phillips,  George  W.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Phillips,  John  C,  **      " 

Pickering,  H.  W.,  Boston,  .  . 
Pingree,  David,  Salem,  .... 
Pratt,  Enoch,  Baltimore,  .  .  . 
Preston,  Mrs.  John, 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  .  .  .  . 
Priest,  S.  R.,  lAttleton,  .... 
Prichard,  W.  M.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Putnam,  C.  G.,  Boston,  .  .  «  . 
Putnam,  George,  Roxbury ,  .  . 
Putnam,  George  Jr.,  Boston,  . 
Putnam,  II.  W.,  Boston,  .   .   . 


100 

150 

25 


100 

60 

50 

200 

250 

100 

5 

200 

150 

1,000 

200 

50 


Quimby ,  J.  W. ,  E.Bridgewater,       10 

Reed,  James,  Boston,  ....  50 
Rice,  George  M.,  Dublin,  K.H.  1 
Richards,  F.  G.,  Gardiner,  Me.  200 
Richmond,  Anna,  Providence,  1,000 
Robeson,  W.  R.,  Boston,  .  -  .  1,000 
Rodman,  S.  W.,  Boston,  ...  200 
Rogers,  Henry  B.,  Boston,  .  .  1,000 
Ropes,  John  C. ,  Boston,  ...  50 
Ross,  J.  L.,  Cambridge,    .   .   .  1,000 

Rotch,  R.  S.,  Boston, 500 

Runkle,  C.  A.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  .  100 
Russell,  C.  H.  Jr.,  N.  Y.  City,  25 
Ryder,  Calvin,  Boston,  ....       50 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester,  2,000 
Saltonstall,  Leverett,  Boston,  .  100 
Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline,  250 
Sargent,  Ignatius,  **  1,000 

Sargent,  John  O.,  N.  Y.  City,  300 
Sargent,  Joseph,  Worcester,  .  263.71 


Sears,  David,  Boston,  .  .  .  $1,000 
Sears,  Edward  H.,  Weston,  .  .  20 
Sears,  Frederick  R.,  Boston,  .1,000 
Sears,  Philip  H.,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
Sedgwick,  Arthur  G. ,  N.  Y.City,  60 
Sedgwick,  H.  D.,  "     **    .     100 

Seligman,  Jesse,  N. Y.City,  •  .  500 
Senter,  J.  H.,  Portland,  Me., 

in  books  valued  at 10 

Sewall,  E.  D. ,  Watertown,  N. Y.  50 
ShaUuck,  F.  C,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
Shattuck,  George  B.,  Boston,  .  50 
Shattuck,  George  C,  **  .700 
Shattuck,  George  O.,  "  .  1,000 
Shaw,  Cora  L.  Boston,  ....  3,000 
Shaw,  Francis  G., 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  ...  1,000 
Shaw,  Lemuel,  Boston,  ....  100 
Sliimmin,  Eliza,  ''  ....     200 

Short,  Charles,  N.  Y.  City,  .  .  25 
Sigourney,  Henry,  Boston,  .  .  200 
Silsbee,  Nathaniel,  "  .  .  500 
Slade,  D.  D.,  Chestnut  Hill,  .  .  100 
Smith,  Charles  G.,  Chicago,  .  .  100 
Smith,  Fayette,  Cincinnati,  0.  25 
Smith,  Robert  D.,  Boston,  .  .  50 
Sophocles,  E.  A.,  Cambridge,  .  500 
Soren,  George  W.,  N.  Y.  City,  100 
Souther,  Charles  E,,    "      '*  10 

Sowdon,  A.  J.  C,  Boston,  .  .  100 
Stearns,  O.,  Cambridge,  .  .  .  200 
Stevens,  H.  J.,  Boston,  ...  50 
Stewart,  J.  B.,  L3mn,  ....  10 
Stickney,  Albert,  N.  Y.  City,  .  100 
Stokes,  Anson  Phelps,  N. Y.City,  100 
Stone,  John  O.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  .  20O 
Storer,  Frank  H. ,  Jamaica  Plain,  250 
Storrow,  Charles  S.,  Boston,  .  200 
Storrow,  J.  J.,  Boston,  ....  50 
Story,  Augustus,  Salem,  ...  50 
Sturgis,  F.  R.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  •  25 
Sumner,  Mrs.  Alioe  M.,  Boston,     100 

Taylor,  John  D.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  50 
Taylor,  W.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  50 
Thayer,  C.  T.,  Boston,  ....  500 
Thayer,  George  A.,  So.  Boston,  25 
Thayer,  James  B.,  Milton,  .  .  1,000 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Boston,  .  10,000 
Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  Boston,  500 
Thayer,  Mrs.  S.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Boston,      200 

Thorndike,  Charles,  Brookline,  100 
Ti<^nor,  Anna,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
Timmins,  Geo.  H.,  Milan,  Italy,  100 
Tower,  a,  Pottsville,  Pa.  .  .  .  1,000 
Treadwell,  E.,  N.  Y.  City,  .  •  10 
Trustees  of  the  Sanders  Fund,  2,000 
Tuckerman,  W.  C,  N.  Y.  City,  50 
Tucker,  W.  L.,  Boston,  ...  50 
Tucker,  W.  W.,        "        ...     250 

Tufts,  J.  F., 50 

Turner,  Mrs.  Royal,  Randolph,     500 
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Upton,  Qeorge  B.  Jr.,  Boston,  9100 


Wadsworth,  O.  F.,  Boston,  .  . 
Washburn,  Emory,  Cambridge, 
Wales,  George  W.,  Boston,  .  . 
Wales,  Mary  Ann,  Boston,  .  . 
Walter,  James,  Cambridge,  .  . 
Waller,  Elwyn,  N.  Y.  City,  .  . 
Ward,  Edmund  A.,  **  "  .  . 
Ward,  George  C,  «*  "  .  . 
Ward,  Samuel  G.,  "  "  .  . 
Ware,  Charles  E,,  Boston,  .  . 
Ware,  Charles  P.,  Brookline,  . 
Ware,  L.  G.,  Burlington,  Vt.  . 
Warren,  Geo.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 
Warren,  J.  Collins,  Boston,  .  . 
Washburn,  F.  T.,  Milton,  .  .  . 
Washburn,  W.  T.,  N.  Y.  City,  . 
Webster,  Sidney,  "  " 
Weld,  Francis  M.,  **  "  . 
Weld,  ^osesW.,  Boston,  .  .  . 
Welles,  Jane,  **        .   .   . 

Wetmore,  E.,  New  York  City, 
Wheatland,  S.  G.,  Salem,  .   .   . 


60 
500 
500 
500 
500 

15 

100 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

20 

50 
1,000 

50 
100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

1,000 

100 

60 


Wheeler,  I.  S.,  Framingham,  .  ^600 
Wheelock,  George  G.,  N.Y.City,  200 
Wheelwright,  Edward,  Boston,  100 
White,  Alexander  M. ,  N. Y.  City ,  600 
White,  James  C,  Boston,  .  .  .  100 
White,  W.  A.,  New  York  City,  100 
Whitridge,  Thomas,  Baltimore,  250 
Wight,  R.  A.,  New  York  City,  250 
Wilkinson,  Edward  T.,  "  **  500 
Williams,  C.  A.,  Boston,  ...  30 
Williams,  Henry,  **  ... 
Williams,  J.  H.,  Augusta,  Me. 
Williamson,  D.  B.,  N.  Y.  City, 
Wilson,  W.  G.,  •*        " 

Winthrop,  Robert  C. ,  Brookline,  250 
Wolcott,  J.  Huntington,  Boston,  500 
Wolcott,  Roger,  Boston,  .  .  .  600 
Woodbury,  Augustus,  Providence,  40 
Wright,  Eben,  Boston,  ....  1,000 

Young,  E.  J.,  Cambridge,  .   .  .     500 

Total,  .   .   .  9183,040.91 


25 
100 

25 
100 
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Ge^ieral  Statement  of  receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME. 

Interest  on  Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., $40,108.58 

"       "   Old  debt,  and  advances  to  the  Thayer  Club,  721.40 

"        "  Advances  to  Divinity  Club, 64.33 

40,894.31 

"        "  United  States  Bonds, 16,339.81 

''        '<  New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,  .   .   .  665.00 

"        "  Eailroad  Bonds. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  6,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing, 5,760.00 

Eastern,     3,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Kiver,    ....  2,720.00 

New  York  Central, 1,680.00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph, 5,600.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal, 800.00 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,     .    .    •  4,200.00 

European  and  North  American,    ....  68.37 

Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis, 226.50 

Burlington,  Cedar  Bapids,  and  Minn.,  .  400.75 

Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota,   .   .  200.00 

Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  .   .   .  242.81 

Central  Pacific, 138.76 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,    .    .   .  105.00 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,     ....  17.50    31,159.68 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Kiver  National  Bank, 720.00 

First  (Cambridge)  "          "      600.00 

Fitchburg                 "          "      288.00 

Massachusetts          '*          <<      300.00 

Merchants*               "          "      380.00 

New  England          "          "      300.00 

Old  Boston               "          "      1,200.00 

Schenectady             "          "     (N.  Y.),  100.00 
Merchants                "          "  (New Bedford),     66.00 

Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co.,     ....  1,920.00 

Appleton                "              *•        ....  650.00 

Boston                    "             "        ....  1,000.00 

Cocheco                 "              "        ....  2,000.00 

Massachusetts        '*              '*        ....  840.00 

Merrimack             "              "        ....  2,720.00 

Pacific  Mills          "              "        ....  8,200.00 

Stark  MUls             "              "        ....  2,090.00 

Wamsutta               "              "        ....  560.00 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  1,105.76 

New  Bedford  and  Taunton, 40.00 


Amounts  carried  forward. 


$24,968.76    88,058.80 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
Avgust  Sly  1873. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

University,  as  per  Table  L, $20,948.46 

Collegre,  "        "    II. 

Salaries  for  instruction, 94,597.93 

Repairs, 7,076.94 

Appleton  Chapel,      15,359.62 

General  Expenses, 87,285.15 

Scholarships, 19,772.08 

Beneficiaries, 850.00 

Prizes  for  Reading,  Dissertations,  &c.,    .   .   .  1,010.15 

Botanic  Garden, 4,819.87 

Herbarium, 1,950.00 

Gymnasium,      2,010.15  184,731.89 

liibrary,  as  per  Table  III. 

Books 7,792,17 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     13,632.69   21,824.86 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 25,247.15 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 22,806.78 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI., 27,494.20 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  y II., •  4,224.92 

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  as  per  Table  VIIL, 18,267.82 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX., 10,042.24 

BuMey  Institution,         \  (     17,454.52 

Buflsey  Building  Fund,  C  as  per  Table  X., ■<       9,028.27 

James  Arnold  Fund,      )  (      2,004.65 

Real  Estate,  for  repairs,  insurance,  &c., 27,767.70 

Annuities. 

Bussey, 8,475.00 

Gore, 1,200.00 

Osgood,      360.00 

Class  of  1802, 170.00 

Anonym9U8, 627.25    10,882.25 

Sundries. 

Paid  Principal  and  interest  of  the  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1807  for 

an  Alumni  Hall, 8,181.80 

Interest  on  mortgage  on  Estate  No.  50  Allen  Street,  .   .  700.00 

BaringBrothersA  Co.,  in  account  (£2,000), 11,044.44 

For  engravings,  and  salary  of  Curator  of  Gray  Collection,       1,363.29 
To  the  Treasurers  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee 

Indians,  the  income  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund,     .   .       1,197.03 
To  the  Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tynsgborough,  Mass., 
the  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 359.96 

Amount  carried  forward, 9  425,022. 18 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward^  •   •   •  9  24,968.75    88,058.80 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  .   .  878.00 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 182.85 

Quincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,  .   .   .  100.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Company, 80.00 

25,709.60 

Real  Estate,  from  rents,  &c.,  . 107,069.87 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 120.060.05 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 2,769.84 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 15,075.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  VI., 22,283.84 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 3,190.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  per  Table  VIII.,  5,868.33 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 95.00 

169,332.06 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity, 315.22 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarship, 8,600.00 

"            Count  Rumford*s  Legacy,   .   .  654.47 

"            Edward  Hopkins, 279.51 

Pew  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel, 264.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  Resident  Graduates  and  others ,    100. 00 

Degrees  of  S.  D.  and  Ph.  D., 230.00 

"         Batchclor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  10.00 

Salesof  wood,  grass,  &c., 387.24 

Rents  in  Divinity  School, 222.67 

Beneficiary  money  repaid, 266.85 

Books  sold  from  Law  School  Library,  ....  145.00 

Fees  in  Infirmary  &  Laboratory,  Dental  Sch.,  1,282.02 

Sale  of  agricultural  products,  Bussey  Inst*n,  5.00 

*<      Catalogues  of  the  Gray  Collection  of 

Engravings, 94.50 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Depts.,   .  171.62 

Penalties  for  rooms  engaged  but  not  occupied,  415.16     8,443.26 

398,613.59 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

For  Notes  uid  Mortgages  paid  off, 104,300.00 

From  Sale  of  8  shares  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  R.  R.  Stock,  .   .  1,270.00 

<<      5      '<      Merchants  (New  Bedford)  Nat.  Bank  Stock,  705.00 

Thayer  Club,  to  reduce  debt, 100.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund,  > 142,330.63 

*<        for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School, 4,200.00 

**        for  Organ  in  Appleton  Chapel,      350,00 

Amount  carried  forward, 9^51,869.22 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  Sly  181  S. 

Amount  brought  forward, $425,022.18 

INVESTMENTS. 

In  Notes  and  Mortgages,  ..«.«.^« 373,000.00 

House  and  land  on  Madison  St.  ^  Cambridge,  « 3,000.00 

Loanfor  improvement  of.  College  Wharf, 2,800.00 

3  bonds  of  Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy  B.  B.,  91,000  each,  cost,  239.37 

1  share  Milwaukee  Iron  Co.,  par, 100.00 

5  shares  Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy  B.  B.  Stock,  rec'd  as  dividend,  500.00 

I  share  Michigan  Central                     "        "           "           **  100.00 

The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the    . 
John  B.  Barrins^r  Fund:  — 
United  States  6  per  cent  bonds,    910,000,  valued  at  11,162.19 


Central  TacificB.  B. 

4,000,      "      * 

*      4,080.00 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  B.  B. 

3,000,      "      » 

«      2,880.00 

Chic,  Bock  Isrd,  &  Pacif. 

6,000,      "      * 

«      6,120.00 

Toledo,' Wabash,  &  West. 

1,000,      "      « 

*        900.00 

St.  Joseph  &  Denv.  City 

1,000,      "      * 

*         950.00 

Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 

40  shares    '*      ' 

'      2,200.00 

28,292.19 


The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 
James  Sava^  Fund:  — 
Boston  &  Albany  B.  B.  Stock,  100  shares,  valued  at  14,350.00 
Nashua  Manurg  Co.  "        36     "         "     "     25,560.00 

The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 
subscription  to  The  Fire  Belief  Fund :  — 
Chicago,  Dubuque,  &  Minn.,  B.  B.  Bonds, 

93000,  valued  at 2,550.00 

HI.  &  Grand  Trunk  B.  B.  Bond,  $1,000,  valued  at  .   .   1,000.00 
United  States  6  per  cent,  bond,  $1,000,  valued  at  .   .   1,125.00 


39,910.00 


4,675.00 


Paid  on  account  of  rebuilding  stores  which  were  burned    ....     20,093.90 

Balance,  August  31,  1873. 

In  Suffolk  Bank, 6,984.61 

In  New  England  Trust  Company, 51,487.50 

In  hands  of  E.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including 
Term  Bills  not  collected  at  that  date,    .  •    .  .     52,086.67  110,558.78 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,008,291.42 
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General  /Statement  of  Heceipte  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 

BECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OP  INCOME. 

Amount  brought  forward,    •  ^ $651,869.22 

From  Jolm  Parker  Bequest,  «  «  • 60,000.00 

James  Savage      *^      40,000.00 

Jolm  B.  Barringer  Bequest, 28,744.95 

Jolm  Thornton  Sirklaad  Fellowship, 8.200.00 

Jolm  A.  Blanchard  Bequest, 1,000.00 

^omaeO.  Appleton,]  ^^^  decoration  of ^^^'^ 

Wm.  S.  Appteton,        ^  ^    ^^^^  ^      ^     2,500.00 

Nathan  Appleton,       J     *'*'               *^   '    .' 2,600.00 

Eliza  Farrar  Scholarship, 6,000.00 

Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 8,000.00 

F.  H.  Appleton,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 100.00 

The  "Harvard  Advocate '•        "           "         200,00 

Anonymous  gift  for  immediate  use  at  the  Botanic  Garden, 1,000.00 

From  City  of  Boston  for  land  taken  to  widen  streets, 62,900.00 

Insurance  Campanies  on  account  of  loss  by  Fire  of  Not.  9-10,  97,510.84 

Sale  of  old  iron  and  material  from  burnt  stores, 1,447.48 

Balance,  September  1, 1872. 

In  hands  of  E.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including  Term 

Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 47,417.69 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 4,901.74 

52,319.48 

$1,008,291.42 
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by  the  Treamjorer  ofSaroard  CoUege^ 
August  81^  ms. 


Amount  brought  forward, $1,008,291.42 


41,008,291.42 


The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property  ^  as 
etnbraced  in  the  Treamcrer^s  BookSy  August  31^  1873, 


Notes  and  Mortcraizres 

■ 

.     .     .        $70.<i.278.74 

United  States  Bonds,       ....     $233,450  valued  at 

.     .     •        ^ 

237,632.86 

Kew  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds, 

10,000 

(( 

•(( 

9,000.00 

Railroad  Bonds. 

• 

Phil.,  Wil.,  and  Baltimore,        $100,000  valued  at  $95,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing,      .... 

72,000 

4< 

(( 

59,520.00 

•Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg, 

60,000 

(( 

(( 

60,000.00 

Eastern  Railroad, 

50,000 

f< 

n 

48,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River, 

34,000 

H 

It 

34,000.00 

New  York  Central 

28,000 

(( 

(( 

27,000.00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,      .     . 

70,000 

il 

(( 

70,000.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal,    .... 

10,000 

li 

(( 

10,000.00 

♦European  and  North  American, 

1,000 

H 

(( 

1,000.00 

♦Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis, 

6,000 

It 

(( 

5,000.00 

♦Burling'n,  Ccd.  Rap.,  and  Minn., 

5,000 

it 

(( 

5,000.00 

♦Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn., 

4,000 

n 

(( 

3,450.00 

♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific, 

6,000 

(( 

li 

6,120.00 

♦Central  Pacific, 

4,000 

(( 

(( 

4,080.00 

♦Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  .... 

3,000 

a 

(( 

2,880.00 

♦St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City, 

1,000 

ti 

C( 

950.00 

♦Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western, 

1,000 

It 

(( 

900.00 

♦Illinois  and  Grand  Trunk,      .     . 

1,000 

a 

i 

1,000.00 

♦Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy, 

3,000 

n 

it 

239.37 

434,139.37 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River  National  Bank, 

60  shares 

J 

6,000.00 

First  (Cambridge)  National  Bank 

,         50 

5,000.00 

Fitchburg                       "             ** 

24 

2,403.00 

Massachusetts               "             ** 

12 

3,000.00 

Merchants*                     "             " 

38 

3,800.00 

Now  England                 *'             *' 

30 

3,000.00 

Old  Boston 

200 

8,933.00 

Schnectady  (N.  Y.),    " 

40 

2,200.00 

34,336.00 

Railroad  Stock. 

Chicngo,  Burlington  and  Quinr-v, 

1 15  slinrcs 

> 

15,130.00 

Boston  ami  Albany, 

1  (10 

4  • 

14,3(10.00 

Pittsfiold  and  North  Adams, 

r.;j 

(( 

(;,3()0.00 

MicliiKan  Central, 

45 

k( 

5,24S.00 

Qnincy  K.  K.  Bridge  Co. 

JO 

Li 

1,2.">0.(K) 

42,278.00 

Manufacturing  Stock. 

Amoskcag, 

.      \'2s 

hari's 

,        1 

2,000.00 

Ai)i)U*toii 

5 

* « 

■>,0i'0  00 

Boston 

.      10 

( t 

7,000.00 

^K— '  "  r  ►T'  ^\ralj               •                   •                   •                   ■                   •                   •                   •                   ■                   • 

.\niounts  carried  forward,    .    .$24,000.00   ],460,6<;4.97 

^J^.l'ulv    rrvii\fil    ;is    yitt<. 
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y 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .  $24,000.00  1,460,664.97 

Cocheco, 20  "           7,000.00 

Manchester  Print  Works    ....  3  **           3,000.00 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7  **           6,600.00 

Merrimack,       .     .^ '17  "  17,000.00 

Nashua,  .     .     .     .* 36  **  25,560.00 

Pacific  Mills, 41  "  35,810.00 

Stark        " 19  "  ,  18,900.00 

Wamsutta  Mills,    .......  80  "           8,880.00 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co., 16  ♦*           1,600.00 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,        ...  10  "             250.00 

148,600.00 

Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  336,355.77 

Sanders  Estate,  Cambridge, 21,561.06 

Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge, 106,887.49 

Bussey  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham,    .     .  266,292.65 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,      .     .     .  107,503.78 

Webb         **       Washington  Street,  Boston,      .     .  57,273.07 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 33,298.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,      **           29,175.34 

Jarvis  Estate,  Baltimore 11,800.00 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,.      .     .  1,200.00 

Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,000.00 

972,347.94 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 
Annuity  of  William  Pcnnoyer,  valued  at    .     .     .      4,444.44 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School,   ....  14,719.16 

**       **     Medical  School, 5,089.35 

**       "     Dental         "  13,859.90 

"       "     Law  "  194.41 

"       **    Bussey  Institution, 2,745.80 

**       '*     Thayer  Club, 1,650.00 

Balance  of  account  for  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,        9,035.40 

moving  and  repairing  Dane  Hall,       4,940.75 
decorating  Appleton  Chopol,     .     •     2,859,62- 
repairing  College  Wharf,   .     .     .       2,800.00 

Term  bills  not  collected  Sept.  1, 50,408,17 

,-     123,347.09 

Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 6,984.61 

In  New  England  Trust  Co., 51,487.50 

In  hands  of  E.  W.  Iloopef ,  Steward,     ....       1,078.50 

00,150.01 


$2,705,110.01 
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The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  Funds  and 

JialanceSj  and  is  answerable  for  the  same, 

UNIVERSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal 
Sept,  1,  1S73.  '  Principal  Arxg,  31, 1873. 

$154,016.08     Stock  Account  (so  called),    ....     $154,461.08 

74,730.61    Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  74,730.61 

5,000.00    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....  5,000.00 

15,000.00    Israel  Mimflon  Fund, 16,000.00 

16,757.11    Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,757.11 

4,921.93    Peter  C.  Brooks   Fund  for  building  a 

President's  nouse,        6,199.80 

150.95    Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 150.42 

John  Parker  Bequest 60,000.00 

$321,299.02 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

26,427.28    Alford  Professorship, 26,427.28 

26,988.00    Boylston         "              26,988.00 

20,590.00    Eliot                 "               20,590.00 

10,000.00        "                    «*  (Jon.  Phillips's  gift,)  10,000.00 

8,333.34    Erving            "               3,333.34 

84,277.13    Fisher             ««              34,277.13 

16,677.13    Hersey            "              ......  16,677.13 

8,568.89    Hollis              "       (Mathematics),   .     .  8,568.89 

41,012.31    McLean          <<              41,012.31 

20,000.00    Perkins           «*              20,000.00 

23,828.76    Plummer        '•              23,828.76 

60,000.00    Pope                 ♦*               50,000.00 

64,315.46    Riimford         "              54,264.60 

22,037.93    Smith               "               22,037.93 

15,467.03    Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,     ....  15,467.03 

11,929.66    Thomas  Lee  Fund  for  the  llersoy  IVof'r,  11,887.58 

60,000.00    Class  Subscription  Fund,      ....  50,000.00 

17,639.10    Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity       .     .  18,951.45 

1,040.55    Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,      .     .  1,117.95 

30,000.00    Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestrictod),  30,000.00 

John  A.  Blanchard  **               "  1,000.00 

335.44    Henry  FlynVs  Bequest, 334.27 

6,313.30    John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  10,0S2.16 

10,570.72    Harris  Fellowship, 10,,'>:{(;.56 

2,338.14    -Abbot  Scholarship, 2,3(12.09 

054.50    Alford            **              703.20 

11.279.72    Bigelow         "             11.308.95 

90,310.41     Bowditch      **             91,140.32 

2,420.32    Browne          '*             2,000.83 

6,518.36    Class  of  1802  Scholarship,     ....  0,077.40 

2,873.98            *'        1814           **                 ....  2,937.80 

$H83,330.13  Amounts  carried  forward,  .    .    .    .   i5!020,184.9.1  321,299.02 
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Principal  _ 

Sept  1,  187a.  Principal  Aug.  31.  1873. 

$883,836.13  Amounts  brought  forward,  ....  $620,184.95  821,299.02 

4,346.45  Class  of  1816  Scholarship  (Kirkland),    4,419.82 

3,311.67  "      1817  "  3,357.97 

2,881.16  "      1836  "  2,408.31 

2.166.40  "      1841  "  2,191.84- 

Faxrar  "         6,217.03 

22,975.96  Chuduates'  "  23.997.37 

4.166.38  HoUis  "  4,226.36 

Matthews  *•  2,669.67 

7,375.81  Morey  "  7,424.58 

5,831.26  Pennoyer  **         '     5,929.67 

4,103.74  SaltoiiBtall  **  (Mary  &Levcrett),   4,109.07 

326.70  "  "     (Dorothy),    .     .        351.02 

2.765.84  Sever  "  2,821.63 

8.261.60  Bewail  " 8,376.26 

23,829.32  Shattuck  ** 25,881.42 

2.445.09  Story  " 2,477.00 

3.665.10  Ctorham Thomas  " 3,787.78 

5,425.49  Toppan  " 5,529.15 

22,987.64  Townsend  "     ......    23,197.94 

3,374.74  Walcott  " 3,425.84 

1,775.96  B.  D.  Greene's  Bequest  for  Scholarship,    1,908.09 

10,321.89  Exhibitions, 10,506.67 

1,345.59  Senior  Exhibition, 1,445.73 

1,200.00  Samuel  "Ward  Fund, 1,200.00 

644.28  John  Glover  Fund 684.78 

1,161.34  Rebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund,     .    .    .      1,247.74 

14,124.89  Lee  Prizes  for  Beading, 15,055.79 

4,011.73  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,      .    .      3,985.22 

7,937.62  Bowdoin        "      "    Dissertations,      .      8,213.17 

400.13  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  deturs,"     .    .    .         509.26 

20,237.83  Botonic  Garden  Fund,        20,554.25 

15,126.01  Mass.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden,      .     .     15,126.01 

12,550.07  Herbarium  Fund, 11,636.71 

863,908.10 

LIBRARY  FUNDS. 

11,268.27  Subscription  for  Library,     ....     11,334.35 

1.895.85  Bowditch  Fund, 1,859.46 

76.23  Boyden         " 9.47 

6,465.49  Farrar  " 5,609.13 

1.97  Hall  " 

2,349.96  Haven  " 2,305.50 

5.032.61  Hayward      " 4,735.89 

2.295.39  HolUs  " 2,339.41 

2.227.41  Homer  " 2,218.78 

4,988.59  Lane  " 4,982.41 


31,139,405.49  Amounts  carried  forward,    .     .     $35,391.40  1,1      207.12 
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Principal 
S«pt.  1, 1873.  Principal  Au^.  31, 1873. 


$1,139,405.49  Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  935,394.40  1,175,207.12 

68.424.03  Minot  " 64,364.65 

4,983.16  Salisbury     " 6,071.69 

3,363.15  Shapleigh    '' 3,108.83 

5,065w63  "Ward  " 4,946.40 

474.87  Wales  **      .    • 372.01 


LAW  SCHOOL   FUNDS. 

15,000,00    Dane  Professorship, 15,000.00 

13,837  92    Bussey         "            13,837.92 

7,943.63    Boyall          "            7,943.63 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

18,278.71    Jackson  Medical  Fund, 18,278.71 

13,579.64  Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund,    ....     14,839.15 

7,441.80  Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,    7,863. 14 

3,529.76  Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,.        3,407.23 

1,167.90  **            "      "         "       Books,  .       1,254.80 

1,478.33    Medical  Library  Fund, 1,480.45 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

27,487.58    General  Fund, 21,201.78 

36,794.04    Bussey  Professorship, 35,794.04 

16,253.15    Parkman        <^         15,253.15 

6.722.31  Hancock          **          5,722.31 

19,314.65    Dexter  Lectureship, 19,314.65 

8.747.32  Henry  laenow  Fund, 8,747.32 

6,000.00    Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund,     .    .    .  5,000.00 

2,000.00    Winthrop  Ward  Fund,     ....  2,000.00 

1,000.00    Sctmuel  Hoar           *< 1,000.00 

1,000.00    Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund,    ...  1,000.00 

1,000.00    Caroline  Mariam         '<        ...  1,000.00 

18,700.39    Jackson  Foundation 11,779.44 

5. 487. 33  Clapp,  Pomeroy ,  and  Andrew's  Fund 

(Now  called  the  Joshua  Clapp  Fund) ,  2,074.24 

William  Pomeroy  Fund       .    .    .  1,000.00 
Hannah  -G.  Andrews  Fund, 

2,000.00    J.  Henry  Kendall        '< 

2,000.00    Nancy  Kendall  '< 

867.94    Lewis  Gould  <' 

1,000.00    Adams  Ayer  «< 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarsliips 

Gteorge  Chapman  Sdiolarship,     .  2,009.95 

Joshua  Clapp               '<  2,055.43 


600.00 
2,148.80 
2,148.80 

867.94 
1,000.00 
6,118.96 


113,257.88 


36,781.65 


47,123.48 


146,786.81 


$1,451,348,73  Amounts  carried  forward, 91,519,106.84 
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Principal 
Sept.  I,  187a.  Principal,  Augf.  31, 1873. 

$1,451,348.73  Amountu  brought  forward,      ....     $1,619,106.84 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

36,969.21  Professorship  of  Engineering,      .     .  36,969.21 

2,724.29  Professorship  of  Chemistry,     .    .     .  2,724.29 

50,000.00  James  Lawrence  Fund,  .    .    .    <  50,000.00 

58,606.12  Abbot  Lawrence      <'      ....  58,606.12 

61,760.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,  51,750.00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund,      .        .    28,744.95 

228,784.57 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

104,292.13    Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .     .     .104,292.13  » 

20,000.00    James  Hayward  '*      .     •    .    20,000.00 

15,595.46    Sears  **      .     .     .     16,175.60 

10,748.28    auincy  "...     10,753.64 

10,000.00    Anonymous   Observatory  Fund   (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annuity),     10,000.00 

Observatory  (unexpended  balance),  446.29 

161,667.56 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  ERECTION  OF  AN  ALUMNI  HALL. 

20,000.00    Charles  Sanders  Gift,     ....    20,000.00 

33,417.20  "  **         Bequest,    .     .     .    35,903.44 

7,817.01    Gift  of  Class  of  1807, 

56,903.44 

OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

410,709.18  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  |  to  Law  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),      .     .     .410,709.18 

2,664.10    Bussey  Institution,       

28,456.07    Bussey  Building  Fund,     ....    21,544.93 

101,022.68    James  Arnold    '<        106,534.11 

James  Savage    <<       40,406.00 

19,068.84    Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    .    .    .     19,155.49 

19,882.54    Gore  Annuity  Fund, 20,161.79 

6,247,76    Mary  Osgood  Fund  (at  present 

charged  with  an  Annuity),    .     .     .      6,352.58 
1,295.17    Gospel  Church  Fund,       ....      1,391.52 
3,020.48    John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical    * 

School,  in  turn), 3,020.48 

Fire  Relief  Fund, 132,905.71 

2,600.00    Gift  for  Appleton  Chapel,    ...» 

32.18    Gift  for  books  on  Chemistry,  .     ,     .  32.18 

Gift  for  books  from  Harvard  Advocato,      200.00 
8,396.17    Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (bal.  due  them),    .   5,995.99 

1,354.28    Exchange  Account, 840.3) 

10,000,00    Notes  Payable, 10,000.00 

779,340.26 


^2,487,897.86  Amounts  carnod  forward     .     .     .     .    ^  2,744.802  67 
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Principal 
Sept.  I,  187a.  Principal  Aug*.  31.  1873. 


92,487,897.86  Amonnts  brought  forward, ^2,744,802.67 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,657.85    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 

version  of  the  Indians,      ....     15,625.75 

4,698.30    Sarah  Winalow  Fund,  for  tlie  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass. ,     4,682. 19 

20,307.94 


$2,508,254.01  $2,765,110.61 


Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  SI,  1878,  as  above,  $2,765,110.61 
"  "       "       "       September  1, 1872,      "  2,508,264.01 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of    .    .    .  $256,856.60 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 

Gifts  forming  new  Funds, $270,475.58 

Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  which  appear 

both  at  beginning  and  end  of  year, 4,770.11 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  .    .    .      4,008.91 

$279,254.60 
Deduct  balances  of  sundry  accounts  which 

have  been  paid  off, $12,978.08 

And  decrease  of  the  Fire  relief  Fund,      9,424.92    22,898.00 

$256,866.60 


Decrease  of  the  Fire  Relief  Fund, 9,424.92 

Less  net  increase  of  Funds  which  appear  at  the 

beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  as  above,  $4,770.11 
And  increase  of  Funds  established  during 

the  year,  as  above, 4,008.91      8,779.02 

645.90 
Add  balances  which  have  been  used,  as  above  stated,    12,973.08 

Showing  net  decrease  of  the  Funds,  excluding  gijfts,  $13,618.98 

as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Statement  showing  Changes  i?i  the 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  tlie  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  income  over  payments  towards  the  special  objects 
of  those  Funds. 

John  Glover  Fund, 9     40.50 

Stock  Account,  by  amount  received  for  sale  of  Stocks,  more 

than  cost  of  same, 443.00 

Exhibitions, 184.78 

Senior  Exliibition,      100.14 

Abbot  Scholarship 23.95 

Alford          "            48.70 

Bigrelow       "           89.23 

Bowditch     **           835.91 

Browne        **          180.51 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 159.04 

Class  of  1814,         "             63.82 

"        1815          "             73.37 

"        1817          "             46.40 

"        1836          "             27.15 

"        1841          '*             35.44 

Hollis                         "             69.98 

Morey                       "             .    • 48.77 

Pennoyer                "            98.41 

Saltonstall               "            (Mary  and  Leverett) 6.33 

"                        "            (Dorothy) 24.32 

Sever                       '*            65.79 

Bewail                      "            114.66 

Shattuck                  "             2,052.10 

Story                         "             31.91 

Gtorham  Thomas    ''            122.68 

Toppan                     "             103.66 

Townsend                **            210.30 

"Walcott                    **            51.10 

Greene  Fund  for      "            132.13 

Graduates*                   "             1,021.41 

John  Thornton  Eirkland  Fellowship, 668.86 

B.  A.  Perkins  Fund, 86.40 

Lee  Prizes, 930.90 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 276.55 

Hopkins  Fund, 109.13 

Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 1,312.35 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, 77.40 

Botanic  Garden     **       316.42 

Farrar      Book    "       143.64 

Subscription   «*      "       66.08 

Hollis            **      **       44.02 

Salisbury     "      "       88.43 

Amount  carried  forward, $10,605.67 
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Different  Funds  during  the  year  1872-73. 

Decrease  of  Funds,  wliich  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  beings  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  received  for  the  special 
objects  of  those  Funds. 

Bcudng  Bros.  A;  Co., 2,400.18 


Exchange  Account,  .  .  .  . 
Harris  Fellowship,  .  .  .  . 
Boylston  Prizes,  Elocution, 
Thomas  lioe  Fund,  .  .  . 
Henry  Plynt 
Thomas  Cotton 
Herbarium 
Homer       Book 


<t 


Bowditch 

Boyden 

Haven 

Hayward 

Lane 

Shapleigh 

Ward 

Wales 

Divinity  School 

Bumford 

Boylston  Prize 

Bussey  Building 

D.  Williams 

S.  Winslo 


Decrease  of  the  Jackson  Foundation  Fund  by  the 
establishment  of  the 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarships,  ....   $5,090.2G 
George  Chapman      *'  ....     2,001.07 


Decrease  of  the  Clapp,  Pomeroy,  and  Andrews  Fund 
(the  balance  of  this  Fund  is  now  called  the  Joshua 
Clapp  Fund)  by  the  establishment  of  the 

Joshua  Clapp  Scholarship,  ....  $1,913.09 

Wm.  Pomeroy  Fund, 1,000.00 

H.  C.  Andrews      **        500.00 


513.18 

40.16 

7G.51 

42.08 

1.17 

.53 

913.30 

8.C3 

36.39 

66.76 

44.46 

296.72 

6.18 

254.32 

119.23 

102.86 

6,285.80 

50.86 

122.53 

6,911.14 

82.10 

16.11 


7,091.33 


3,413*09 


Decrease  of  the  Fire  Relief  Fund, 

Balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have  been  used  up 
or  paid  off  during  the  year. 

Class  of  1807  Fund  (for  an  Alumni  Hall),  7,817.01 

Bussey  Institution  Balance, 2,654.10 

.    Gift  for  repairs  on  Appleton  Chapel, 2,500.00 

Hall  Book  Fund,  balance, 1.97 


18,342.06 


10,504.42 
9,424.92 


12,973.08 


Amount  carried  forward, ^51,244.48 
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Statement  showing  the  Changes  in  the 

Amount  brought  forward, $10,505.67 

Jackson  Foundation  Fund, 170.88 

J.  H.  Kendall  Fund, 148.80 


Nancy      ** 
Shattuck 
Warren  Museum 
Boylston  Book 
Medical  Library 
duincy 
Sears 


148.80 

1,269.51 

421,34 

8G.90 

2.12 

5.2G 

680.15 

Charles  Sanders  Fund, •    ...  2,48G.24 

Charles  Minot           ''      • 940.62 

Gospel  Church              "       96.35 

Gray  Engravings  Fund, 86.66 

Gore  Annuity           "       279.25 

Peter  C.  Brooks    "       277.87 

Mary  Osgood        "       104.83 

James  Arnold       ''       5,511.43 


23,112.17 


Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Farrar  Scholarship,       217.03 

Cary               "               28.70 

Chapman      **               8.88 

Clapp             "               142.34 

Matthews     **               2,G09.fi7 

James  Savage  Fund, 496.00 

Observatory  Account,  balance, 446.29 

Funds  established  during  the  year,  not  gifts. 

Thomas  Cary  Scholarships  (from  Jackson  Foun- 
dation Fund),      6,090.26 

George  Chapman  Scholarships  (from  J.  F.  FM),   2,001.07 

Joshua  Clapp   Scholarships,  (from  Clapp,  Tom- 

eroy,  and  Andrews  Fund), 1,913.09 

William  Pomeroy  Fund  (from  C,  T.,  &  A.  F'd)    1,000.00 

H.  C.  Andrews  **  **        *'        **  500.00 


4,008.91 


10,504.43 

37,625.50 
Balance, 

Wliichis  the  not  decrease  of  the  funds  for  the  year  1872-73, 

apart  from  gii\s, 13,618.98 


Total, $51,244.48 
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Funds  during  the  year  1872-73. 

Amount  brought  forward, $51,244.48 


Total, $51,244.48 
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The  following  tables  are  not  balanced  accounts,  and  are  not  foand,  in  their 
present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with 
some  detail  the  resources  and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the 
University.  The  income  of  every  fund  held  by  the  University  is  given  in  these 
tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  every  Aind, 
in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If 
the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  fund  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — 
like  salaries,  for  example, —  and  the  exact  income  of  the  fimd  has  been  so 
appropriated,  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropria- 
tion. That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under 
the  general  heading. 


Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVE'RSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  unappropriated  fUnd  heretofore  called 

the  Stock  Account, 11,458.80 

((      «     4(    Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,    .   .   .  5,559.98 

«      «     «    Israel  Mimson  Fund, 1,116.00 

"      "     "  •Leonard  Jarvis    **     1,887.16 

«      «     «    Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  ....  372.00 

"      "     "    Peter  0.  Brooks  Fund, 366.20 

«      a     a    Thomas  Cotton       "      10.42 

20,270.56 

Fractional  balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net 

income  among  the  Funds, 74.33 

From  resident  graduates  and  others  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  .   .  100.00 

For  the  degrees  of  S.  D.  and  Ph.  D., 230.00 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 5.70 

From  Fire  Relief  Fund,  for  insurance  (assessments  and  premiums), 

paid  on  President's  house, 340.00 

$21,020.59 

PAYMENTS. 

Overseers'  Expenses. 

Advertising  meetings  and  elections, 144.48 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 330.43 

Printing  Treasurer's      "  **        141.93 

616.84 

Office  Expenses. 

President's 486.54 

Treasurer's 262.92 

Steward's 249.99 

999.45 

Amount  carried  forward, $1,616.29 
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Table  I.,  continubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  . $  1,616.29 

Salaries. 

President, 6,010.95 

Treasurer, 8,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 60.00 

Steward, 2,500.00 

Steward's  Assistant, 1,066.67 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 1,575.00 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Cambridge, 1,000.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's   books    and   copying 

records  and  other  papers, 1,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00 

17,512.62 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 604.22 

Plans  of  College  lands, 16.00 

50  Hand  Pumps, 875.00 

Use  of  room,  No.  50  State  St. ,  for  College  meetings,  25. 00 

Diplomas, .  9.00 

Watering  streets, 100.00 

Incidentals, 12.00 

Bent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Asst. 
Secretary  at  Cambridge,  for  which  no  rent  is 

received, 250.00 

Bepairs  on  the  President's  house, 88.33 

Insurance  (assessments  and  premiums)  on  same,  840.00 

1,819.55 

$20,948.46 

Tablb  No.  II. 
THE  COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction,      93,160.00 

Rents  (in  part), 25,968.00 

Special  repairs, 614.55 

Diplomas,     .   .   .   .  • .' 822.50 

120,060.05 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, 178.95 

AUbrd, 48.70 

BigeloWy 889.28 

Bowditch.  Interest, 1,511.18 

From  special  investment,     4,824.78 

6,885.91 

Browne,      180.51 

Amounts  carried  forward,  ....  $7,578.80  120,060.05 
5 
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Table  IL,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,    .   .   .  97,578.30  120,060.05 

Class  of  1802.  Interest, 23G.96 

From  special  investment,  242.08  479.04 

Class  of  1814 .  .  213.82 

<'       1816  (Kirkland), 823.37 

«*        1817 246.40 

"        1835 177.15 

«'        1841 160.44 

Parrar, 217.03 

Graduates'.    Interest, 221.41 

From  special  Inyestment,  1,600.00  '    1,821.41 

Hollis, 809.98 

Harris  Fellowship, 786.92 

Kirkland,  John  Thornton,  Fellowship,  ...  \  568.86 

Matthews  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 4,269.67 

Morey, 548.77 

Pennoyer.    Interest, •    .   .  103.19 

Annuity,      315.22  418.41 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 305.33 

Saltojistall,  Dorothy, 24.32 

Sever,      205.79 

Bewail, 614.66 

Shattuck.  Interest, 1,252.10 

From  special  investment,  .   2,000.00  3,252.10 

Story, 181.91 

Oorham  Thomas, 272.68 

Toppan,      403.66 

Townsend, 1,710.30 

"Walcott,     251.10 

Bex^amin  B.  Ghreene, 132.13 

25,473.55 

Received  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarship, 3,600.00 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds. 

"Exhibitions,"  interest, 767.93 

Returned  by  Beneficiaries, 206.85  1,034.78 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 100.14 

John  Glover  Fund, 40.50 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund, 86.40 


Prize  Funds,  interest  on. 

Thomas  lioe  Prizes  for  Reading,      1,050.90 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  298.49 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .   .  590.55 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  <<Deturs,"   ....  309.28 


1,261.82 


2,249.22 


Amount  carried  forward, $152,644.64 
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Table  II.,  continitbd. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $152,644.64 

Funds  for  Instmction. 

Interest  on  the  Alford  Professorship  Fund,     .   .  .  1,966.20 

BoylstoxL        "              "      .   .   .   .  2,007.90 

BUot               "              "      .   .   .   .  1,631.90 

Jonathan  Phillip's  addition  to  the 

Eliot  Fund, 650.00 

Erving  Professorship  Fund,    .   .   .  248.00 

Fiaher            "                "...  2,550.22 

Hersey           "                "...  907.46 

Hollia             "  (Mathematics),  .   .  265.58 

McLean         "       8,051.31 

Perkins         "       1,488.00 

Plnmmer       "       1,772.87 

Pope,              "        3,720.00 

Bumford       "       4,249.14 

Smith             "        1,689.62 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,     .   .   .  1,150.75 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.  823,20 

Class  Subscription  Fund,  ....  8,720.00 

Henry  Flynt  Fund, 28.16 

Hollis  Prof,  of  Divinity  (accumulat'g)  1,812.85 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  77.40 

83,155  01 

Botanic  Garden. 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, 240.91 

"        "  inrestment  of  the  Garden  Fund,     .   .  1,020.00 

"        "  the  Massachusetts  Fund, 1,125.88 

Gift  for  immediate  use,      1,000.00 

Use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray, 1.000.00 

Gift  from  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 

Agriculture, 750.00 

6,136.29 

Herbarium.    Interest  on  accumulated  income;   ....  76.64 

From  special  investment, 960.00 

1,086.64 

Interest  on  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  2,282.00 

«       «  John  A.  Blanchard's         "             "  24.80 

2,266.80 

Sundries. 

Pew  Rents,  Appleton  Chapel, 264.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  10.00 

Sales  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 887.24 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,    171.62 

Subscriptions  for  Organ, • 850.00 

From  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Boylston  Hall,  .   .  750.00 

Penalties  for  rooms  engaged  but  not  occupied,    .  415.16 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers, 858.84 

Gift  for  Appleton  Chapel,     10,000.00    12,706.86 

Total, •206,986.74 
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Table  IL,  continukd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, 160.00 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 5,500.00 

Class  of  1802, 150.00 

*•       1814, 160.00 

«      1816  (Kirkland), 250.00 

**       1817, 200.00 

"       1886, :   .  160.00 

*•       1841, 125.00 

Graduates, 800.00 

Harris  Fellowship, 827.08 

Hollis, 250.00 

Matthews,   .  .  .  ^ 1,600.00 

Horey,      500.00 

Pennoyer, 820.00 

Saltonstall,  KEary  and  Leverett, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall,      500.00 

Shattuck, 1,200.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, 8,600.00 

Oorham  Thomas,        150.00 

Toppan, 800.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott,   .  • 200.00 

19,772.08 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries. 

Prom  the  *<  Exhibitions  "Fund, 850.00 

Prizes. 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 120.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 875.00 

Bowdoin       *'       *<  Dissertations, 815.00 

Hopkins  <*deturs," 200.05 

1,010.15 

Salaries  for  Instruction, 94,597.98 

Repairs  and  Improvements  on  College  edifices  not  yalued 

on  Treasurer's  boots, 7,076.94 

Galleries  and  decoration  in  Appleton  Chapel, 15,859.62 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  &  materials  (18  mos.),  4,819.87 

Herbarium,                    "            «                   "           ...  1,950.00 

GTumasium,  Salary  of  Superintendent, 1,088.29 

Repairs 586.07 

Gas,  Water  rates,  and  Sundries,      ....  186.18 

Fuel, 58.00 

Apparatus, 96.66 

2,010.16 

Amount  carried  forward, •  #147,446.74 
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TaBLB   n.,  CONTINUSD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $147,446.74 

Creneral  Bzpenses. 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Rebuilding  Organ, 8,000.00 

Use  of  temporary  Organ,    .   .   .  50.00 

MoYing  Organ,  ........  4.00 

Blowing,     "      18.00 

Carpet, 48.48 

Matting,      261.20 

Upholstery, 207.57 

Music  Book 87.85 

Sexton, 108.75 

8,726.85 

AdTertLsing, 21.12 

Binding, 61.95 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  Buildings 

not  Talued  on  Treasurer's  books, 5,062.01 

College  Yard  Expenses. 

Labor, 2,565.78 

Manure,      80.00 

Tools,  Lumber,  etc., 160.81 

Qrass  seed, 26.50 

2,888.09 

Commencement  Expenses. 

Dmner,    ,,...» 1,800.00 

Music,     ,   f   f   , 160.00 

Police, 27.00 

1,977.00 

Dean's  Office,  Stationery,  Postage,  etc.,  ....  427.05 

Diplomas, 172.56 

Fuel, 2,027.88 

Pumiture, 646.90 

Freight, 102.89 

Gas,      '.....  1,471.10 

Incidentals,     180.35 

Herbarium,  i  cost  of  new  boilers, 200.77 

Janitors, 1,966.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  Churches, '.  1,266.00 

Printing, 715.19 

Printing  Office,  expenses, 2,851.88 

Professor  Cooke,  (expenses  in  his  Dept.),  800.00 

•«        Gibbs,  «*  "        "        400.00 

"        Gray,  "  "        «  95.80 

"        LoTering,      "  "        "        800.00 

"       Trowbridge  «•  "        "       610.00 

"       Shaler,         «•  "       "         61.85 

2,667.16 

.     AmounU  carried  forward,   .   .   ,.#28,244.19  147,466.74 
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Table  IT.,  continubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $28,244.19  147.446.74 
Bent,  estimated  value  of  use  of  houses  by  instruc- 
tors, for  which  no  rent  is  received, 6,250.00 

Services  of  Proctors  at  Examinations, 1,073.25 

"        "  Undergraduates, 620.01 

Watchman  (night), 794.00 

Wates  rates, 303.70 

87,285.15 

Total, $184,731.89 


Table  No.  III. 
THE   LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Subscription  for  Library 838.36 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  Fund, •  141.06 

Uriah  A.  Boyden               "       5.67 

Eliza  Farrar                        ''       ........  406.64 

Horace  A.  Haven,             "       174.84 

George  Hayward               **       374.46 

Thomas  Hollis                   <*       170.78 

Sidney  Homer                   "       165.72 

Frederick  A.  Lane,            ''       371.15 

Charles  Minot                    '<       4,454.75 

Stephen  Salisbury             ''       371,55 

Samuel  Shapleigh              *'       250.22 

Thomas  W.  Ward              "       376.91 


■    8,102.10 

Gift  from  **  Harvard  Advocate," 200.00 


$8,302.10 


PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from  Subscription  Fund, 772.28 


Bowditch 

Boyden 

Farrar 

Hall 

Haven 

Hayward 


177.45 
72.43 
263.00 
1.97 
219.30 
671.17 


Amount  carried  forward,    ....   $2,177.60 
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Table  III.,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,  ....  $2,177,60 

For  Books  from  Hollis        Fund, 126.76 

Homer         "       174.35 

Lane             "       377.33 

Minot           "       3,614.13 

Salisbury     **       283.12 

Shapleigh    "       504.54 

Ward            "       496.14 

Wales          "       138.20 

Salaries  and  Wages, 11,769.33 

Binding, 369.71 

Stationery  and  Postage,      132.01 

Fuel, 440.00 

Hepairs  and  Painting, 452.39 

Freight, 128.16 

Cleaning 189.72 

Printing,     26.37 

Water  rates, 25.00 


7,792.17 


13,532.69 
$21,324.86 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, 2,045.07 

Bex^jamin  Bussey  Professorship  Fund,  ....  2,663.08 

Parkman  Professorship  Fund, 1,134.83 

John  Hancock      "           **       425.74 

Samuel  Dexter  Fund, 1,437.03 

Henry  Ziienow      **      650.80 

Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 372.00 

Winthrop  Ward            "       148.80 

Samuel  Hoar                 ''       74.40 

Abraham  W.  Pxiller,    "       74.40 

Caroline  Merriam         *^       74.40 


9,100.55 


Amount  carried  forward, $9,100.55 
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TaBLB   rV.,  CONTINtTED. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, f  9,100.55 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thonuui  Gary, 878.70 

George  Chapman, 148.88 

Joahua  Clapp, 142.34 

Jackaon  Foundation, 863.72 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 148  80 

Nancy  Kendall, 148.80 

Income  of  other  beneficiarj  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 154.33 

William  Fomeroy, 74.40 

Hannah  C.  Andrews, 87.20 

Lewis  Oould^ 64.58 

Adams  Ayer, 68.37 

2,230.12 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 941.68 

For  Bents, 1,818.16 

2,759.84 

Bents  from  persons  not  members  of  the  UniTersitj,   .   .  222.67 
Bezvjamin  Bussey  Trust,  (1  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School, 4,583.57 

From  Fire  Belief  Fund  for  Insurance, 712.50 

6,618.74 

419,609.25 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 19,440,00 

Beneficiaries  and  Services  of  Students, 694.60 

Bepairs  and  Improyements, 1,434.69 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 175.00 

Books, 300.00 

Printing, 24.00 

Advertising, 247.28 

Fuel, 250.00 

Gas,     100.06 

Stationery  and  Postage, 19.68 

Insurance,      712.50 

Water  rates, 15.00 

Librarian, 500.00 

Dinner  for  Alumni, 150.00 

Diplomas, 1.00 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson, 693.34 

Cary,  350.00 

Chapman, 140.00 

1,183.34 

$25,347.51 
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Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  funds. 

Nathan  Dane  Fund, 1^116.00 

Bezgamin  Busaey  Professorship  Fund,  ....  1,029.55 

Isaac  Boyal  Fund,    .   .   .  .  • 591.00 

Bei^amin  Busaey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

use  of  this  School, 4,588.57 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 15,075.00 

For  Books  sold  from  Library, 145.00 

From  Fire  Reliief  Fund,  for  Insurance, 875.00 

$22,915.12 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 14,788.38 

Librarian, 1,200.00 

Janitor, 870.00 

Advertising, 822.48 

Books, 2,678.05 

Binding, 870.88 

Cleaning, 278.58 

Diplomas, •  .   .   .   .  30.10 

Fuel, 852.80 

Furniture,      18.72 

Gas,    • 207.68 

Printing 244.48 

Scholarships, 288.84 

Repairs  and  Improvements,   .   .   .   .   ....   .   .   .   .  288.16 

Stationery  and  Postage,  .   .   .   .....   ......   .   .   .  101.88 

Waterrates, 25.00 

Interest  charged  on  debt  of  School, 21.20 

Insurance,      375.00 

Freight, 10.05 

$22,806.73 

Table  No.  VL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Jackson  Medical  Fund 1,859.95 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,    ....  558.68 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Fund  for  Med.  Prizes,  262.63 

"            "                 "            "            "      Books,  86.90 

Geor^  C.  Shattuck  Fund.      Interest,    489.51 

From  special  investment,    770.00 

1,269.51 

Hersey  Professorship,  part  of  income  for  Doctor 

Shattuck's  Salary, 888.82 

John  Foster  Fund,  income  for  Medical  Students 

,  every  third  year, 224.72 

Medical  Library  Fund, 110.00     4,190.71 

Amount  carried  forward, ^,190.71 
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Table  VI.,  coNTixrEn. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, •      4,190.71 

Subscriptions  received,      4,200.00 

From  Students  for  instruction 20,220.50 

**  **        for  graduation  fees, 1,320-00 

"  **        in  Chemical  Laboratory',  breakage   and 

chemicals, 487.34 

•*  **       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .    .    .        256.00 

22,283,84 

"      Fire  Relief  Fund,  for  insurance, 190.00 

$30,864.55 
PAYMENTS. 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance,  115.00 

Current  Expenses, 132.34 

247.34 

Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

For  Advertising, 85.16 

For  Prizes, 300.00 

385.16 

Swett  Laboratory  of  Physiology, 200.00 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Expenses, 638.62 

Physiological  Laboratory,  Expenses, 800.00 

Practical  Anatomy,  Expenses, •    *.      1,115.77 

Microscopy,  "  (2  years) 53.41 

Obstetrics,  **  80.00 

Salaries  for  instruction, 18,783.32 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 359.09 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  Catalogues, 1,075.24 

Books  from  Library  Fund, 107.88 

Blackboards,      20.05 

Cleaning, 173.00 

Clerks, 720.70 

Deeds  registered 4.00 

Diplomas, 02.55 

Doorkeejier, 1.S7.50 

Fuel 540.13 

Faculty  Meetings 20.00 

(]as  (L^vears), .'»1S.1>1 

Insurance,      l.'>0,00 

Interest  on  advances, ;).■)(>. 00 

Janitor  (11  months), 1.1(JM.G7 

Printing 82.75 

Stationery  and  Postag(% iiS.21 

Tax  on  land,  1872. 2L57 

Water  rates, ■ 00.53 

5,331.49 

$27,404.20 
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Table  No.  VII. 
DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Students, 3,190.00 

Infirmary,      920.15 

Laboratory, 357.50 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 800.00 

Sale  of  Gold, 4.37 

Fire  Fund,  for  Insurance, 252.00 


PAYMENTS. 

E.  A.  Bogue,  M.  D.,  University  Lecturer  (expenses),  .   .  50.00 

Chas.  Wilson,  D.  M.  D.  Demonstrator, •  .    .  1,096.12 

Care  of  Building, 150.00 

Janitor, 60.00 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 102.27 

Instruments  and  Apparatus, 482.59 

Gold  foil  and  metals, 367.88 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 55.68 

Printing, 120.30 

Advertising, 77.40 

Stationery  and  Postage,      66.18 

Cleaning, 26.75 

Fuel, 80.35 

Commencement  Dinner, 115.00 

Diplomas,       16.90 

Interest  on  debt, 980.00 

Gas, 1.25 

Water  rates, 12.50 

Blackboards, 10.60 

Insurance, 252.00 

Taxes 111.15 


$5,524.02 


$4,224.92 


Table  No.  VI  H. 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering  Fund,    ....    •  .  2,749.77 

Professorship  of  Chemistry         **        202.68 

James  Lawrence  Fund,     3,406.87 

Abbot  Lawrence      *'         4,360.30 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 3,500.00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund, 556.62 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 5,868.33 

Fire  Belief  Fund,  for  Insurance, 168.75 


$20,813.32 
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PAYMENTS. 

SaUries  for  Instniction, .*  .  11,266.68 

AdxertiBing, 48.87 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 200.00 

Printing, 80,00 

Fuel, 807.20 

Gaa, 9.76 

Stationery, 15.00 

Cleaning 294.75 

Janitor,  .   ., 425.00 

Bepairs  and  Improrements, 291.24 

Furniture,      56.52 

Water  rates, 58.05 

Insurance, 168.75 

Paid  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  .  8,500.00 

Drawing  tables  and  hoards, 75.00 

Photographs, 51,68 

Engravings  and  Etchings, 80.70 

Scholarship, 150.00 

Interest  on  advances, 1,208.52 

Diplomas, 17.50 

Freight, .17.61 


418,267.82 


Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

KECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund, . 7,759.84 

James  Hayward         <*      1,488.00 

David  Sears                *« 1,160.80 

Josiah  diunoy            '*      ..........  778.76 

From  the  Fire  Belief  Fund,  for  Insurance, 290.25 

$11,471.56 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, 6,800.00 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Ohservatory, 165.52 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  hy  Prot  Winlock,  for 

which  no  rent  is  received,  .^ . 600.00 

Gas, 82.37 

Instruments  and  Apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  489.71 

Bepairs  and  Improvements  on  buildings, 607.46 

Stationery  and  Postage, 181.62 

Fuel, 120.08 

Books, 157.94 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping,  ............  700.25 

Insurance,  assessments  and  premiums, 450i2S 

Water  rates,  Freight,  and  Sundries, •  159.25 

Interest  on  advances, 27.84 

$10,042.24 
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Table  No.  X. 
BTTSSEY  INSTITUnOK 

KECEIPTS. 

From  Bnssey  Trust  (i  net  income), 9,167.16 

Mass.  Sodetj  for  Promotion  of  Agricoltare,  .   .   .  2,250.00 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, 197.46 

Fees  for  Instruction, 95.00 

Sale  of  agricultural  products, 5.00 

Gift  from  F.  H.  Appleton  for  purchase  of  books,  100.00 

Fire  BeUef  Fund,  for  insurance, 240.00 

$12,054.62 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 12,000.00 

Assistant,  Laborers,  and  expenses  in  Agricultural 

Chemistry, 1,195.56 

Labor  and  expenses  in  Horticulture, 2,425.00 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 81.92 

Expenses  in  Zoology, 112.75 

Books, 355.87 

Advertising, 307.76 

Bepairs, 51.00 

Insurance,      240.00 

Stationery  and  Postage,  Cleaning,  Gas,  &c.,  ....  145.64 

Fuel, 328.75 

Wages,    .   . 210.27 

$17,454.52 


BuMwy  Building  Fund. 

Receipts, 
From  Interest  on  the  accumulated  Fund, $2,117.18 

Payments. 

For  Water  supply, 4,311.83 

Improrements  on  the  Plain-field, 2,200.00 

Bepairs,      46.00 

Furniture  and  Fittings, 1,849.60 

Sheds  and  Fences, 200.00 

Interest  on  adxances, 420.84 

$9,028.27 

James  Arnold  Fund. 
Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund, $7,516.08 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, 1,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 504.65 

$2,004.65 
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Table  No.  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 
Bussey  Trust. 

Meceipis, 

Income  from  Real  Estate, 20,782.38 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 6,026.92 

$26,809.30 

Payments. 

Annuities, 8,475.00 

i  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution, 9,167.16 

i  "  "        Divinity  School, 4,583.67 

i  "  "        Law  School, 4,583.67 

$26,809.80 

Gray  Fund  For  Engravings. 

Receipts. 

Income  from  special  investment, 1,052.71 

Interest  on  Balance  of  Fund, 302.73 

From  sale  of  Catalogues, 94.50 

$1,449.94 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, 600.00 

Engravings  and  Etchings, 846.20 

Advertising, 9.60 

Express  charges, 7.49 

'$1,363.29 

Gore  Annuity  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      $1,479.25 

Payme7its. 
Annuity, $1,200.00 

Mary  Osgood  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $464.83 

Paymejits. 
Annuities,      360.00 

Anonymous  Observatory  Fund. 

Reccijits. 
Income  from  Special  Investment, $627.25 

Payme7its. 
Annuity, $627.25 
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Table  No.  IX,,  continued. 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund $1, 164.93 

Payments. 

Treasurer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, 899.08 

"         "  Mashpee  Indians, 798.00 

(^1,197.03 

Barah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      $849:55 

Paymeiits. 

Minister  at  Tjngsborough,  Mass., 179.98 

Teacher  at  "  *'  179.98 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University,      5.70 

4^366.66 

Gift  of  Class  of  1807. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,  8  months, $364.79 

Payments. 

To  Treasurer  of  Funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Memorial  Hall. 
Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Fund, $8,181.80 

Fire  Belief  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Subscriptions  paid  to  Sept.  1,  1873 $142,330.00 

Payments. 
For  new  insurance  and  assessments, $9,424.92 

James  Savage  Fund. 

Receipts. 
Interest  on  Fund,  2  months, $490.00 

Charles  Sanders  Bequest  (accuniulatiug),  Interest  on  Fund,  $2,486.24 

Gtospel  Church  Fund,  "  '*  "■  90.35 
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Certificate  of  the  Jbini  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of 
Harvard  College f  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  Journal  kept  by  h/im. 

We,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseers 
of  Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1873,  have  examined  from  pages  92  to  145  in. 
elusive  in  Cash  Book,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  fully  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  arc  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
arc  judiciousiy  made  and  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  in  any  way  charged  to  the  College,  are  welj 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 


(signed,) 


CHARLKS  W.  ELIOT,  )  Committee  on  the  part  of 

FKANCIS  B.  CROWNINSIIIELD.    5         the  Corporation. 

MARTIN  BRIMMER,  ^ 

I.   S.  WHEELER,  \CommiUee  on  ih^  part  of  the  Board 

I.  M.  SPELMAN,  J  of  Overseers. 

JOHN   NOBLE.  J 
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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1873-74. 


To  THE  Board  of  Overseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1873-74, 
namely,  from  September  25,  1873,  to  October  1,  1874: — 

The  losses  of  the  University  by  death  during  the  year 
were  extraordinarily  severe.  Four  professors,  each  emi- 
nent in  his  department  of  instruction,  died  within  the  year ; 
Louis  Agassiz,  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  (Decem- 
ber 14,  1873);  George  Derby,  professor  of  hygiene  (June 
20,  1874) ;  Thomas  Barnes  Hitchcock,  professor  of  dental 
pathology  and  therapeutics  (June  24,  1874);  and  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Hersey  professor  of  anatomy  (September  4, 
1874).  Professor  Agassiz  and  Professor  Wyman  were 
both  appointed  in  1847,  and  had,  therefore,  given  all  their 
riper  years  to  the  service  of  the  University.  In  the  death 
of  these  two  professors,  the  University  has  to  mourn  a  loss 
truly  irreparable ;  it  will  cherish  the  memory  of  their  at- 
tainments, and  of  their  zeal  in  teaching  and  investigation, 
and  prolong  to  the  utmost  the  influence  of  their  characters 
and  lives.  Dr.  Derby  was  first  a  lecturer  on  hygiene  in 
1869,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  professor.  He  was  a 
very  successful  instructor  in  this  important  subject,  and 
reflected  upon  the  University  a  part  of  the  honor  he  won  as 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Hitchcock 
was  appointed  professor  in  1868,  and  was  chosen  Dean 
of  the  Dental  Faculty  in  1871  ;  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
teacher,  and  a  very  zealous  and  efficient  administrator. 


RESIGNATIONS. 

John  N.  Borlako,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  resigned  October  13, 
1873. 

Henry  G.  Hubbard,  Proctor,  resigned  October  13, 1873. 

William  H.  Orcutt,  Proctor,  resigned  November  10,  1873. 

Charles  S.  Sargent,  Professor  of  Horticulture,  resigned  November  24, 

1873. 
George  C.  Shattuck,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Physic,  resigned  November  29,  1878,  the  resignation  to  take 
effect  August  31,  1874. 

Charles  E.  Batchelder,  Proctor,  resigned  December  8,  1873. 

Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Proctor,  resigned  December  29, 1873. 

Charles  A.  Pitkin,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  resigned 
January  26,  1874. 

Henrt  S.  Kilby,  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  resigned  Janu- 
ary 26,  1874. 

Joseph  B.  Warner,  Proctor,  resigned  January  30,  1874. 

Josiah  C.  Bartlett,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  resigned  May  25, 1874, 
the  resignation  to  take  effect  September  1,  1874. 

Henrt  Howland,  Tutor  in  German  and  Instructor  in  History,  resigned 
June  29,  1874. 

Francis  O.  Lyman,  Proctor,  resigned  July  13,  1874. 

Arthur  L.  Huntington,  Proctor,  resigned  July  27,  1874. 

Allen  W.  Gould,  Tutor  in  Greek,  resigned  August  31,  1874. 

Frederick  D.  Allen,  Tutor  in  Greek,  resigned  August  31, 1874. 

Edwin  P.  Seayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  resigned  August 
31,  1874. 

Henrt  Parkman,  Proctor,  resigned  August  31,  1874. 

John  F.  Tufts,  Proctor,  resigned  August  31, 1874. 

James  A.  Beatley,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  resigned  Sep- 
tember 28,  1874. 

* 

Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent  resigned  the  professorship 
of  horticulture  in  the  Bussey  Institution  to  assume  the 
more  congenial  duties  of  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum and  the  Botanic  Garden.  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck, 
Hersey  professor  of  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  physic, 
resigned  his  professorship,  after  fifteen  years  of  kindly, 
disinterested,  and  assiduous  service.  For  several  years 
during  this  period,  Dr.  Shattuck  discharged  the  responsi- 


ble  and  laborious  functions  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty.  In 
all  his  relations  with  the  Medical  School  he  has  always 
commanded  the  affectionate  respect  of  the  students  and  of 
his  colleagues,  and  his  name  will  be  worthily  associated  in 
the  annals  of  the  School  with  that  of  his  honored  father. 
Assistant  Professor  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  a  valued  officer,  who 
was  appointed  tutor  in  mathematics  in  1865,  and  assistant- 
professor  of  mathematics  in  1869,  resigned  his  position  t6 
take  the  honorable  post  of  head-master  of  the  English 
High  School  in  Boston. 

APPOINTMENTiS* 

(UNLIMITED,  OR  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.) 

James  B.  Thayer,  to  be  Royall  Professor  of  Law,  December  8,  1873. 
Francis  Minot,  to  be  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 

Physic  from  September  1,  1874,  May  25,  1874. 
John  McCrady,  to  be  Professor  of  Zoology,  June  13,  1874. 
Stacy  Baxter,  to  be  Professor  of  Elocution,  July  13,  1874. 


Reginald  H.  Fitz,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
December  8,  1873. 

Henry  B.  Hill,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  from  September 
1,  1874,  June  13,  1874. 

William  G.  Farlow,  to  be  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1874,  September  14, 1874. 


George  H.  Palmer,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Gray  Engravings,  October 

27,  1873. 
Francis.  H.  Appleton,  to  be  Librarian  and  Curator  of  Collections  at 

the  Bussey  Institution,  November  10,  1873. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  to  be  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  the 

Botanic  Garden,  November  24,  1873. 
Sereno  Watson,  to  be  Curator  of  the  Herbarium,  June  29, 1874. 


Frederick  D.  Allen,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1873,  September  29,  1873. 

James  G.  Croswell,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years 
from  September  1, 1874,  August  31,  1874. 

*  In  these  lists  the  dates  are  the  dates  of  appointment  by  the  President  and 
Fellows. 


John  W.  White,  to  be  Tutor  in  Greek  for  three  years  from  September 
1,  1874,  August  31,  1874. 

Isaac  B.  Barker,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  from  Septem- 
ber 1,  1874,  September  14,  1874. 


Thohas  Dwight,  to  be  Instructor  in  Histology,  June  29,  1874. 

William  H.  Rollins,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Pathology,  September 
28,  1874. 

Charles  A.  Brackett,  to  be  Instructor  in  Dental  Therapeutics,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1874.  

William  C.  Loring,  to  be  Proctor,  September  29,  1873. 
Francis  O.  Lyman,  to  be  Proctor,  September  29,  1873. 
Charles  E.  Batchelder,  to  be  Proctor,  November  10,  1873. 
Thomas  S.  Miller,  to  be  Proctor,  December  8,  1873. 
AViLLiAM  B.  H.  Dowse,  to  be  Proctor,  December  29,  1873. 
Horace  E.  Deming,  to  be  Proctor,  January  30,  1874. 


John  P.  Farmer,  Jr.,  to  be  Steward  of  the  Dining  Hall,  Aug.'31, 1874. 


James  Walker,  Henry  W.  Torrey,  Samdel  Eliot,  Francis  E. 
Parker,  Wolcott  Gibbs,  and  Francis  J.  Child,  to  be  members 
of  the  Council  of 'the  Library  for  three  years  from  January  1,  1873, 
October  27,  1873. 

(FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.) 

For  1878-74. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  November  10,  1873. 


John  Lathrop,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Torts,  September  29, 1873. 
Edward  A.  Bogue,  to  be  Lecturer  in  the  Dental  School,  Sept.  29, 1873. 
Ira  a.  Salmon,  to  be  Lecturer  in  the  Dental  School,  Sept.  29,  1873. 


William  Cook,  to  be  Instructor  in  German,  September  29,  1873. 
Thomas  Waterman,  Jr.,  to  be  Instructor  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

September  29,  1873. 
Albert  L.  Lincoln,  to  be  Instructor  in  Latin,  December  16,  1873. 
William  Cook,  to  be  Instructor  in  Rhetoric,  December  29,  1873. 


*• 


Walter  Faxon,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1873. 

William  P.  Wilson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory, 
November  10,  1873. 


John  F,  Brown,  to  be  Aissistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  November 
10,  1873. 

Henry  S.  Kilbt,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  November 
10,  1873. 

Charles  A.  Pitkin,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1873. 

John  F.  White,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  November 
10,  1873. 

Frank  A.  Goocn,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  January 
26,  1874. 

For  1874-76. 

Charles  E,  Norton,  to  be  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  as 
connected  with  Literature,  January  30,  1874. 

Clarence  J.  Blake,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  June  29,  1874. 

John  O.  Green,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Otology,  June  29,  1874. 

Francis  B.  Greenodoh,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  June  29, 1874. 

Edward  Wiggles  worth,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Syphilis,  June  29,  1874. 

James  R.  Chadwick,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Women,  June  29, 
1874. 

Jambs  J.  Putnam,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
June  29,  1874. 

Charles  P.  Putnam,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children,  June  29, 
1874. 

Edward  A.  Bogue,  to  be  Lecturer  on  .Dental  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, September  28, 1874. 

Ira  a.  Salmon,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Operative  Dentistry,  September  28, 
1874.  

« 

Ernest  Young,  to  be  Instructor  in  History  and  Roman  Law,  June  8, 

1874. 
George  F.  H.  Markoe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  June  13, 

1874. 
Marshman  E.  Wadsworth,  to  be  Instructor  in  Mathenfttics,  June  29, 

1874.  ' 

Alfred  W.  Field,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  June  29, 

1874. 
Frank  A.  Gooch,  to  be  Assistant  hi  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  June  29, 

1874. 
John  F.  White,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory,  June  29, 

1874. 
Walter  Faxon,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Laboratory,  June  29, 

1874. 


William  P.  Wilson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Botanical  Laboratory,  June 

29, 1874. 
George  O.  G.  Coalr,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Physical  Laboratory,  June 

29,  1874.  

William  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  to 
be  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year  from 
March  1,  1874,  February  28,  1874. 

The  young  men  who  enter  Harvard  College  year  by 
year  have  obtained  their  preparatory  training  at  public 
schools,  at* endowed  schools  or  academies,  at  private 
schools,  at  other  colleges,  or  from  teachers  who  take  a 
small  number  of  ^private  pupils.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  the  College  to  maintain  a  close  connection  with 
the  public  schools,  by  which  term  free  schools  supported 
by  taxation  are  meant,  and  with  the  endowed  schools, 
some  of  which  give  a  gratuitous  or  nearly  gratuitous  educa- 
tion to  poor  boys.  Private  schools  and  private  tuition  being 
as  a  rule  expensive,  the  children  of  poor  men  can  get  access 
to  college  only  through  public  schools  and  endowed  acade- 
mies. Of  the  young  men  received  into  Harvard  College 
during  the  last  eight  years,  less  than  one-third  have  come 
from  public  schools.  The  following  table  shows  the  sources 
of  the  supply  of  students  to  the  College  from  1867  to  1874 
inclusive ;  the  totals  given  are  not  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, nor  the  number  of  persons  admitted,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  actually  joined  the  classes  to  which  they  had 
been  admitted:  — 


Year. 

From  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

From 

Endowed 

Schools. 

From 
Private 
Schools. 

Private 
Pupils. 

From 
Colleges. 

Total. 

Peroenta^ 

from 

Public  Schools. 

1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
187.i 
1874 

42 
89 
60 
75 
69 
60 
72 
67 

46 
33 
43 
41 
41 
64 
66 
66 

86 
81 
26 
84 
48 
82 
86 
24 

45 
88 
26 
41 
42 
80 
48 
48 

7 
5 
4 
8 
8 
7 
6 
15 

176 
146 
169 
199 
208 
183 
227 
200 

.288 
.267 
.877 
.876 
.889 
.278 
.817 
.285 

AT*tBg« 

68 

48.6 

82.7 

89.7 

7.6 

186.6 

.809 

This  table  has  been  made  from  the  lists  printed  in  the 
Appendix  (I) ;  these  lists  contain  the  name  of  every  college 
and  school  from  which  young  men  have  actually  entered 
Harvard  College  since  1867  inclusive,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  have  entered' from  each  college  and  school  in 
each  year.  The  High  Schools  of  Massachusetts  were 
originally  intended  to  fit  boys  for  college ;  but  they  per- 
form this  function  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Out  of 
the  moderate  number  of  young  men  classed  in  the  above 
table  as  coming  from  public  schools,  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  of  the  lists  in  the  Appendix  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  came  from  the  Boston  Public  Latin  School 
and  the  Cambridge  High  School,  —  two  entirely  excep- 
tional schools.  The  Boston  Latin  School  is  the  only 
school  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge High  School  has  an  endowment  which  in  part  sup- 
ports the  classical  department. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  smallness  of  the  quota 
of  young  men  sent  to  college  by  the  High  Schools.  Most 
of  our  public  schools  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of 
bringing  evei7  child,  even  the  dullest,  up  to  a  certain  mod- 
erate standard  of  excellence.  To  obtain  this  result,  an 
amount  of  repetition  and  drill  is  necessary,  which  involves 
a  grievous  waste  of  time  for  the  most  intelligent  children. 
These  most  intelligent  children  are  precisely  the  ones  who 
ought  to  go  to  college,  and  it  is  seldom  their  interest  to 
remain  in  the  regular  classes  of  an  ordinary  public  school. 
Such  children  are  apt  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  High 
School,  and  fitted  for  college  at  an  academy  or  by  private 
tuition,  unless  the  poverty  of  their  parents  forbids,  or  an 
exceptionally  zealous  and  capable  master  in  the  High 
School  makes  personal  sacrifices,  as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case,  for  the  sake  of  fitting  boys  for  college.  Again, 
all  the  colleges  require  for  admission  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  it  takes  a  boy  of  average  intelligence  a  full  year's 
study  to  acquire.     Now  it  is  plainly  not  the  interest  of  the 
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• 

great  mass  of  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  High  Schools  to 
study  Greek  at  all,  and  they  do  not  study  it  The  teach- 
ing of  Greek  must,  therefore,  be  maintained  in  a  High 
School  at  a  considerable  expense  for  the  benefit  of  only 
two,  three,  or  four  per  cent  of  the  pupils.  A  large  part 
of  the  time  of  the  most  expensive  teacher  in  the  school  is 
thus  lost  to  the  many  scholars  and  given  to  the  very  few. 
This  immediate  and  certain  sacrifice  school  committees  are 
less  and  less  willing  to  make  for  the  sake  of  a  remote  and 
contingent  good.  The  difficulty  is  of  course  less  felt  wher- 
ever, as  in  Boston,  a  separate  High  School  is  provided  for 
each  sex  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when,  with  the  spread  of  physiological  and  pedagog- 
ical information,  the  practice  of  providing  separate  High 
Schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  may,  in  the  interests  of  both 
sexes,  become  universal. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  colleges  and  to  the  com- 
munity that  the  way  be  kept  wide  open  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  professional  school,  for  the  poor  as  well  as 
for  the  rich.  The  essence  of  freedom  is  in  equality  of 
opportunities,  and  the  opportunity  of  education  should  be 
counted  the  most  precious  of  all.  ^Only  the  capable  and 
industrious  can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  but 
the  opportunity  should  be  given  to  all.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  that  the  maintenance  of  close  relations  between 
secondary  schools  which  provide  gratuitous,  or  almost 
gratuitous,  education,  and  the  colleges  is  so  important. 
There  are  three  ways  in  which  these  relations  can  be  made 
better  than  they  now  are.  The  multiplication  of  endowed 
schools,  expressly  devoted  to  fitting  boys  for  college,  would 
effect  the  object  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  way,  provided 
that  towns  or  benevolent  individuals  created  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  free  scholarships  therein.  The  estab- 
lishment of  public  schools  on  the  general  plan  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  would  also"  make  college  and  pro- 
fessional ti'aining  accessible  to  the  elite  of  all  classes.     It 
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would,  of  course,  be  quite  unnecessary  that  every  town 
should  have   such  a   school :    several   towns  or  districts 
might  combine  to  maintain  one.     The  High  Schools  could 
then  be  conducted  exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  boys 
and  girls  whose  education  is  to  stop  at  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.     The  desired  connection  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  might  also  be  secured 
by  eflFecting  certain  changes  in  the  requisitions  for  admis- 
sion to  college  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the  studies  of  the 
existing  High  Schools  on  the  other.    If  the  colleges  would 
accept,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  a  year's  work  in 
French  or  German  for  the  year's  work  in  Greek  which 
they  now  require,  and  the  High  Schools  would  make  Latin 
a  substantial  part  of  their  course  of  study  for  all  pupils, 
the  desired  junction  of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  would 
be  practically  eflFected.      In  the  sole  interest  of  the  col- 
leges there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  such  a  change 
in  their  requisitions  for  admission,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  High  Schools  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
making  Latin  an  important  part  of  their  prescribed  course 
of  study.     But  this  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  discuss 
these  changes  at  length.     They  are  spoken  of  here  simply 
as  one  means  of  bringing  together  the  public  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  evil  under  considera- 
tion is  greater  in  Massachusetts  than  elsewhere ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  probably  less  serious  in  Massachusetts  than 
in  any  other  State ;  and  it  is  certainly  less  serious  in  New 
England  than  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  The 
existence  of  preparatory  departments  in  most  of  the  West- 
ern colleges  proves  that  those  colleges  do  not  rest  upon  a 
proper  foundation  of  secondary  schools.  The  University 
of  Michigan,  which  has  no  preparatory  department,  admits 
graduates  of  the  public  schools  of  Michigan  without  exam- 
ination upon  certificates  given  by  the  local  school  boards. 
The  only  check  upon  the  school  boards  retained  by  the 
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University  is  an  annual  visit  by  a  committee  of  the  Faculty 
to  every  Public  High  School  in  Michigan  which  desires 
to  use  this  privilege  of  sending  its  graduates  to  the  Univer- 
sity without  examination.  The  Faculty  must  be  satisfied 
from  the  report  of  this  committee  that  the  school  is  in 
good  condition.  All  teachers  will  feel  that  such  a  check 
upon  the  action  of  school  boards  must  necessarily  prove 
ineffective.  That  the  University  should  have  been  willing 
to  try  so  unpromising  an  experiment  proves  that  the  lack 
of  connection  between  the  secondary  and  the  higher  in- 
struction in  Michigan  must  have  been  painfully  felt.  It 
is  dangerous  to  copy,  as  in  this  case,  details  of  the  Ger- 
man system  of  public  instruction  before  we  have  adopted 
its  main  features.  When  every  boy  who  graduates  at  a 
High  School  thereby  escapes  two  years  of  service  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  (war  being  always  imminent) ; 
when  no  one  can  enter  any  learned  or  scientific  profession 
whatever  without  having  graduated  at  a  High  School ; 
when  all  masters  of  High  Schools  are  men  appointed  by 
very  competent  authority  with  great  care,  for  life,  after 
elaborate  preparation  and  satisfactory  probation,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  the  American  colleges  to  admit  young 
men  on  their  school  certificates. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  numerical 
results  of  the  last  five  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
College :  — 


Candidates 

Candidates 

No. 
admitted. 

No.  admit- 

No. 
r^ected. 

Per  cent, 
rejected. 

Year. 

for  Freshman 
Class. 

234 

for  Advanced  \Vliole  No. 
standing. 

teil  without 
conditions. 

1870 

17 

251 

218 

42 

88 

15 

1871 

238 

19 

267 

221 

60 

86 

14 

1872 

226 

18 

239 

208 

59 

86 

15 

1878 

241 

16 

267 

228 

64 

29 

11 

1874 

237 

21 

258 

219 

74 

89 

15 

The  Faculty  changed  the  mode  of  examining  in  Latin 
and  Greek  authors  in  1874,  so  that  for  the  first  time  the 
whole  examination  for  admission  was  conducted  in  writing. 
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The  change  was  an  improvement ;  for  it  gave  the  candi- 
dates a  better  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  knowledge. 
The  optional  division  of  the  admission  examination  between 
two  years,  which  went  into  effect  for  the  first  time  in  1874, 
worked  well,  and  is  altogether  promising  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  the  College  and  of  the  schools.  The  Cor- 
poration have  been  compelled  for  several  years  past  to 
employ,  as  examiners  at  the  admission  examination  just 
after  Commencement,  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are 
not  instructors  in  the  College,  paying  for  their  services 
during  the  days  of  the  examination.  In  1874,  more  of 
such  extra  service  was  necessary  than  ever  before,  because 
the  whole  examination  was  conducted  in  writing.  This 
year  also,  for  the  first  time,  the  College  officers  who  took 
part  in  the  examination  received  extra  pay  for  the  work, 
partly  because  of  the  fatiguing  and  responsible  character 
of  the  duty,  and  partly  because  the  examination  falls  in 
vacation.  The  practice  of  engaging  gentlemen  not  offi- 
cially connected  with  the  College  for  this  particular  service 
having  become  settled,  it  would  doubtless  be  possible  for 
the  Corporation  each  year  to  procure  the  services  of  some 
gentlemen  of  high  position  in  the  secondary  instruction, 
principals  of  academies  or  masters  of  High  Schools,  if 
such  a  course  should  seem  desirable. 

Several  of  the  appointments  of  the  year  1873-74  were 
made,  not  to  fill  vacancies,  but  to  enlarge  the  work  of  the 
College.  By  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Ernest  Young,  A.B., 
as  instructor  in  history,  Assistant-Professor  Adams  was 
set  free  to  give  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year 
a  new  course  of  instruction  in  the  colonial  histoi7  of 
America  to  the  year  1789,  a  most  injportant  addition  to 
the  historial  courses.  After  the  death  of  Professor  Agassiz, 
the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers  agreed  that  the 
professorship  of  zoology  and  geology,  which  he  had  held, 
should  lapse,  inasmuch  as  it  was  clearly  impossible  to  find 
any  one  man  competent  to  give  advanced  instruction  in 
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both  those  vast  subjects.     A  professorship  of  geology  and 
a  professorship  of  palaeontology  already  existed  in  the 
University,   although   both  professors   were  on   leave   of 
absence.     A  new  professorship  of  zoology  was  therefore 
created  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  Boards,  and 
John  McCrady,  A.  B.,  was  elected  to  fill  it.     At  the  same 
time  it  was  arranged  that  Professor  Shaler,  professor  of 
palaeontology,  should  return  to  duty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1874-75,  now  current.     The  Faculty  was  thus 
enabled  to  announce,  in  May  1874,  two  progressive  and 
consecutive  courses,  each  covering  a  year,  in  zoology,  and 
two  similar  courses  in  geology  ;  and  these  four  courses  are 
now  in  progress.      By  the  appointment  of  Assistant-Pro- 
fessor   Farlow,   the  College    instruction   in   botany   was 
strengthened  ;  for  Dr.  Farlow,  although  appointed  for  the 
Bussey  Institution  and  paid  from  its  funds,  nevertheless 
gives  part  of  his  time  to  advanced  instruction  at  Cambridge. 
There  are  now  two  well-organized,  consecutive  courses  of 
instruction  in  botany  in  the  College,  each  covering  a  year, 
beside  the  summer  courses  in  botany.     The  elective  courae 
on  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vertebrates, 
given  last  year  and  this  year  by  Instructor  James,  needs  to 
be  divided  into  two  courses,  one  on  comparative  anatomy, 
and  the  other  on  physiology.     Whenever  the  chair  left 
vacant  by  Professor  Wyman   can  be  worthily  filled,  the 
course  on  comparative  anatomy  will  be  provided  for.     The 
distinct  and  enlarged  course  on  physiology  might  then  be 
usefully  followed  by  another  year's  course  on  the  relations 
between  physiological  and  mental  phenomena.     Two  steps 
were  taken  during  the  year  towards  the  development  of  a 
fine   arts   department    in    the   University.      An    elective 
course  in  the  principles  of  design  was  established  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.    Moore,  instructor  in   drawing;    and 
another  course  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  their 
relations  to  literature  was  provided  for  by  appointing  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Norton  lecturer  upon  that  subject.     Both  these 
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courses  were  chosen  by  a  considerable  number  of  students 
in  June  last,  and  they  are  now  in  successful  operation.  In 
music,  the  number  of  elective  courses  has  been  doubled 
within  two  years ;  there  are  now  four  distinct  courses,  each 
covering  a  year ;  and  the  number  of  students  who  pursue 
the  subject  with  zeal  is  steadily  increasing.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  Freshman  year  was  improved  by  increasing  the 
number  of  instructors  in  German  and  the  Classics. 

Last  winter  the  College  Faculty  sent  to  the  Corporation 
a  recommendation  that  the  use  of  marks  of  censure  as 
means  of  compelling  Seniors  to  attend  church,  prayers, 
recitations,  and  lectures  be  given  up.  The  Corporation 
adopted  the  recommendation,  and  sent  the  necessary  vote 
to  the  Board  of  Overseers  that  they  might  consent  thereto 
if  they  saw  fit  The  Overseers  amended  the  vote  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  *'  prayers,"  and  then  consented  that  the 
experiment,  so  modified,  should  be  tried  for  one  year, 
namely,  for  1874-75.  The  experiment  is  going  on  very 
quietly,  without  causing  any  striking  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  students  ;  but  it  is  already  apparent  that  one  year  is 
quite  too  short  a  time  for  a  satisfactory  trial  of  the  new 
system  ;  neither  its  merits  nor  its  defects  will  be  fully 
brought  out  by  the  end  of  the  cun-ent  year. 

The  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  Doctor  of  Science,  given  after  residence  and  on  ex- 
amination, prove  to  be  very  eificient  incentives  to  study  at 
the  University  after  the  degree  of  Bachelor  has  been  re- 
ceived. In  1873-74  there  were  thirty-five  candidates  for 
these  degrees ;  this  year  there  are  forty-three.  At  Com- 
mencement in  June  last  eight  Bachelors  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on  examination,  of  whom  six 
were  Bachelors  of  Harvard  College,  one  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege, and  one  of  Bowdoin  College.  It  is  not  yet  three 
years  since  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  these  de- 
grees could  be  obtained  were  first  announced,  and  their 
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very  existence  is  still  almost  unknown  to  the  students  of 
other  colleges.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  as  they  become 
known  to  young  graduates  of  other  colleges,  the  demand 
for  these  degrees  will  increase.  In  the  mean  time,  Har- 
vard Bachelors  strive  for  them  in  gratifying  numbers. 

For  reasons  stated  in  full  in  the  Report  for  1872-73, 
it  was  decided  last  summer  to  use  Memorial  Hall  for  the 
daily  meals  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  that  such  a  use  of  the  Hall  seemed  to  the 
building  committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  permissible. 
That  committee  cordially  gave  their  assent,  and  the  organ- 
ization of  an  association  of  students  was  begun  in  June  last 
on  a  plan  similar  to,  though  not  identical  with,  that  of  the 
Thayer  Club,  —  a  boarding  club  which  had,  on  the  whole, 
done  a  very  useful  work  in  the  College  since  1865-66.  Be- 
fore Commencement,  a  sufficient  number  of  Law,  Scientific, 
and  College  students  had  signified  their  intention  to  join  the 
new  association  to  warrant  the  Corporation  in  making  the , 
outlay  necessary  to  procure  gas-fixtures  and  heating  ap- 
paratus for  the  Dining  Hall  and  the  eight  small  rooms  ad- 
joining it,  to  fit  up  the  basement  of  the  Hall  with  kitchens, 
sculleries,  store-rooms,  a  bakery  and  a  laundry,  to  provide 
tables,  chairs,  linen,  glass,  china,  and  cutlery  sufficient  for 
five  hundred  persons,  and  to  furnish  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  about  fifty-five  servants.  The  work  of  fitting  up  the 
Hall  was  actively  prosecuted  during  the  summer  vacation, 
and  on  October  1st  the  Hall  was  occupied  by  five  hundred 
students,  although  the  mechanics  remained  at  work  in  the 
building  until  nearly  the  1st  of  November.  The  outlay  of 
course  proved  much  heavier  than  had  been  estimated,  the 
greater  part  of  the  mechanics'  work  having  necessarily  been 
done  by  the  day ;  it  finally  exceeded  $40,000.  Upon  this 
outlay  the  students'  association  pays  interest,  and  it  also 
pays  a  reasonable  sum  annually  for  the  ultimate  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt.  The  Corporation  advances  from  week 
to  week  the  money  to  pay  the  bills  of  the  association  for 
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heating,  lighting,  service  and  provisions,  and  interest  is 
charged  on  these  advances.  The  whole  cost  of  carrying 
on  the  Hall,  including  the  above-mentioned  charges  for 
advances,  is  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  association 
upon  the  members  thereof,  and  the  amounts  thus  assessed 
upon  the  several  members  are  collected  in  the  University 
term-bills  by  the  Bursar.  The  association  elects  annually 
a  President,  a  Vice-President,  and  two  directors  from  each 
School  of  the  University  and  each  College  class ;  and 
these  officers  regulate  the  diet  in  the  Hall,  preserve  order, 
and  exercise  a  general  control  over  the  expenditures  of  the 
association.  With  regard  to  the  diet  and  expenditures, 
however,  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  object  of  the 
association  is  to  provide  a  simple,  substantial,  wholesome 
table,  at  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent  with  due  order  and 
comfort.  The  officers  of  the  association  choose  from 
among  its  members  an  Auditor,  who  keeps  the  weekly 
lists  of  persons  boarding  at  the  Hall,  supervises  purchases 
and  expenditures,  and  makes  a  monthly  report  to  the  offi- 
cers. The  Corporation  appoints  a  professional  Steward, 
who  makes  all  purchases,  employs  and  directs  all  servants, 
and,  in  general,  carries  on  the  Hall.  The  Steward  must  be 
dismissed  by  the  Corporation,  on  reasonable  notice,  at  the 
request  of  two-thirds  of  the  officers  of  the  association. 
The  Steward  receives  a  fixed  salary,  and,  in  addition,  a 
small  sum  each  week  for  every  person  who  boarded  that 
week  at  the  Hall ;  but  this  head-money  is  proportionally 
diminished  as  the  average  weekly  price  of  board  exceeds 
four  dollars.  Any  person  may  withdraw  from  the  Hall 
upon  giving  one  full  week's  notice  of  his  intention.  It  is 
the  interest  of  the  Steward,  on  the  one  hand,  to  satisfy  the 
students  so  as  to  keep  the  Hall  full,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
keep  the  price  of  board  as  low  as  four  dollars  a  week,  so 
as  not  to  diminish  his  head-money. 

The  organization  just  described  is  the  result  of  many 
trials  and  a  long  experience  at  this   College  of  various 
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methods  of  providing  board  for  students.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  the  College,  in  1638,  the  subject  has  been  a  very 
thorny  one.  From  1849  to  1865  the  College  abandoned 
the  business  altogether,  leaving  the  students  to  shift  for 
themselves  at  the  boarding-houses  of  the  vicinity;  but 
this  experiment  speedily  failed,  because  the  price  of  board 
became  unreasonably  high,  and  the  poorer  students  were 
tempted  to  "  board  themselves,"  or,  in  other  words,  to  eat 
in  their  own  rooms  such  food  as  they  could  themselves 
prepare.  This  practice  is  dangerous  to  health,  and  very 
undesirable  in  every  point  of  view.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  the  Thayer  Club  was  organized,  its  general  plan 
being  copied  from  a  successful  organization  at  the  Phillips 
Academy  of  Exeter.  This  club  was  originally  intended 
for  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
when,  with  the  growth  of  the  College,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  persons  joined  it,  its  building  and 
equipment  and  its  organization  proved  inadequate.  The 
completion  of  the  great  Dining  Hall  was  the  opportunity 
for  another  experiment  on  this  difficult  subject,  under  very 
favorable  conditions  as  regards  the  convenience,  beauty, 
and  dignity  of  the  Hall  to  be  occupied,  and  with  a  ready- 
made  plan  of  organization,  which  only  needed  certain  quite 
obvious  alterations  and  extensions  to  adapt  it  to  the  new 
circumstances.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  will  be  ap- 
preciated at  once  by  experienced  college  officers.  The 
Faculties  of  the  University  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business.  The  Corporation  has  only  to  appoint 
the  professional  steward,  to  advance  the  money  needed, 
which  it  recovers  on  its  own  term-bills,  and  to  watch  for 
the  proper  care  of  the  building,  considered  as  a  monument 
and  a  valuable  piece  of  property  for  University  uses.  As 
a  condition  of  giving  their  aid,  the  Corporation  lay  down 
three  rules,  two  of  which  have  reference  simply  to  econ- 
omy :  First,  that  no  wine,  beer,  or  other  alcoholic  drink, 
and  no  tobacco  shall  be  used  in  the  Hall ;  secondly,  that 
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there  shall  be  three  courses  at  dinner,  and  no  more ;  thirdly, 
that  the  joints  of  meat  shall  not  be  carved  upon  the  tables. 
Through  their  chosen  officers  and  their  auditor,  the  stu- 
dents have  real  control  of  the  whole  establishment.  If 
complaints  arise,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  they  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  officers  of  the  association ;  if  disorders 
occur  in  the  Hall,  they  must  be  repressed  by  the  officers 
chosen  by  the  students  themselves ;  if  improvements  are 
suggested  in  the  administration  of  the  Hall,  or  if  promis- 
ing experiments  invite  a  trial,  the  directors  are  free  to  act 
in  all  things  not  settled  by  the  original  understanding  with 
the  Corporation. 

It  is  too  soon  to  pronounce  with  absolute  confidence 
upon  the  working  of  the  plan ;  but  after  an  experience  of 
three  months,  no  insurmountable  difficulties  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  indeed  the  performance  has  quite  equalled 
the  promise  in  every  respect.  It  was  feared  that  the  Hall 
could  not  be  warmed  in  cold  weather,  because  of  its  huge 
dimensions  and  the  exposure  of  its  entire  ceiling  and  all 
its  walls,  except  the  eastern  end,  to  the  outer  air.  The 
heating  apparatus  was  arranged  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke, 
in  consultation  with  the  Walworth  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  executed  the  work ;  it  has  been  entirely  success- 
ful, warming  the  Hall  perfectly  in  windy,  zero  (F.)  weather 
with  a  very  moderate  consumption  of  fuel.  The  officers 
chosen  by  the  association  have  manifested  an  excellent 
spirit,  and  have  dealt  very  discreetly  with  some  unexpected 
difficulties.  Some  persons  apprehended  that  the  price  of 
board  in  the  Hall  would  necessarily  be  high ;  but  the  price 
has  thus  far  averaged  about  $4.25  a  week,  —  an  excellent 
result  for  the  first  months,  always  the  most  difficult,  of«  so 
considerable  and  so  novel  an  undertaking.  Others  imag- 
ined that  the  students,  left  to  themselves,  would  injure 
the  Hall  or  the  objects  therein  by  rough  usage  ;  but  the 
utmost  good  order  has  been  maintained  in  the  Hall  by 
the  students  from  the  beginning. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  students  of  all  departments  of 
the  University  are  admitted  to  the  Hall.  This  mingling 
of  the  older  with  the  younger  students  is  a  good  thing  in 
itself;  and  admission  to  the  Hall  is  a  great  privilege  to 
poor  students  in  the  professional  schools.  The  Thayer 
Club  was  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  College  students,  and 
of  the  other  departments  only  the  Divinity  School  has 
maintained  a  similar  club.  There  are  at  present  five  hun- 
dred and  four  seats  on  the  floor  of  the  Hall ;  and  its  utmost 
capacity  would  not  exceed  six  hundred  persons,  if  they 
were  comfortably  seated,  with  sufficient  passage-ways  be- 
tween the  tables.  If,  therefore,  the  number  of  students 
who  wish  to  board  at  the  Hall  increases  much,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  adopt  some  rule  by  which  those  for 
whom  economy  is  not  absolutely  necessary  will  be  ex- 
cluded, or  to  give  two  dinners  at  different  hours,  as  is  done 
in  some  of  the  English  College  Halls.  To  breakfast  and 
supper  the  students  do  not  come  as  simultaneously  as  to 
dinner.  Whichever  course  is  adopted,  the  Hall  ought 
always  to  remain  open  to  students  in  all  departments. 

In  June  last,  all  the  portraits  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity were  cleaned  and  varnished,  their  frames  repaired 
and  regilt,  and  thus  renovated  they  were  hung  up  in 
the  new  Dining  Hall.  Fourteen  marble  busts  of  emi- 
nent friends  and  officers  of  the  University  were  also 
brought  from  the  Library  and  placed  on  handsome 
brackets  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  Dining  Hall.  The 
cost  of  these  improvements  was  $1,787.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Corporation  spent  $1,342.41  in  grading  the 
grounds  and  building  roadways  about  Memorial  Hall. 
They  also  paid  $1,344  for  the  new  tables  in  the  Dining 
Hall.  These  expenditures  amounted  together  to  $4,473.41 , 
all  of  which  the  Corporation  was  glad  to  be  able  to  meet 
from  the  current  receipts  of  the  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  building  committee  of  the  Committee  of  Fifty  will 
ultimately  be  able  to  pay  for  certain  things  which  were 
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essential  to  complete  Memorial  Hall  for  any  daily  use 
whatever,  and  which  now  make  the  burden  of  interest 
upon  the  students  who  use  the  Hall  much  heavier  than 
could  be  wished ;  such  items  as  the  handsome  gas-fixtures 
in  the  Dining  Hall,  the  costly  heating  apparatus  for  the 
whole  building,  and  the  concrete  floor  of  the  cellars  might 
reasonably  be  considered  essential  parts  of  the  building. 

The  Corporation  now  has  at  its  disposition  six  fellow- 
ships, with  incomes  which  vary  from  $650  to  $1,000  a 
year.  Four  of  these  fellowships  are  available  for  study 
in  Europe ;  and  two  must  be  used  in  Cambridge.  In  ap- 
pointing persons  upon  these  six  foundations,  the  Corpora- 
tion proposes  to  observe  the  following  rules :  —  First,  that  a 
fellowship  may  be  held  for  three  years,  but  no  longer ; 
secondly,  that  the  appointment  must  be  renewed  from  year 
to  year,  on  evidence  that  the  incumbent  is  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  the  endowment ;  thirdly,  that  ordinary  professional 
study  be  inadmissible  ;  fourthly,  that -fellowships  be  given 
only  to  young  men  who  need  such  aid  to  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  studies.  In  the  view  of  the  Corporation, 
the  object  of  these  endowments  is  to  produce  a  class  of 
highly  educated  scholars  and  learned  men,  not  to  help 
young  men  on  their  way  to  a  profession,  or  to  support  them 
during  the  first  years  of  professional  life.  The  ambitious 
sons  of  rich  or  well-to-do  people  do  not  need  money  prizes 
as  incentives  to  exertion ;  they  are  effectively  stimulated  by 
the  prospect  of  public  mention  with  honor ;  "  honors  "  are 
a  much  more  appropriate  reward  for  them  than  money. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  public  interest  that  these  endowments 
should  be  used  to  train  men  for  the  highest  functions,  who 
without  this  help  could  not  procure  such  training.  If  the 
fellowships  were  simply  offered  for  competition  without  the 
fourth  rule  above  mentioned,  rich  men's  sons  would  caiTv 
oflf  a  large  proportion  of  them,  just  as  they  do  in  England  ; 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  afford  to  procure  the  best 
possible  private  instruction  in  immediate  preparation  for 
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the  competitions.  The  fellowships  in  the  gift  of  the  Cor- 
poration are,  indeed,  money  prizes ;  bnt  they  can  be  taken 
only  by  yonng  men  who  need  them  in  order  to  continue 
advantageously  and  without  delay  their  liberal  trailing. 
The  simple  rule  with  regard  to  scholarships  which  obtains 
in  the  College  and  the  professional  schools  —  "  None  but 
those  who  need  assistance  are  expected  to  apply  for 
scholarships  "  —  has  worked  admirably  for  many  years ; 
and  the  Corporation  propose  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
fellowships.  With  six  fellowships  in  their  gift,  the  Cor- 
poration will  have  at  least  two  of  these  considerable  prizes 
to  award  each  year. 

The  Corporation  have  always  desired  to  promote  the 
physical  exercises  of  the  students,  and  to  increase  the 
variety  of  these  exercises.  They  built  last  spring  an 
additional  boat-house  on  the  river-bank,  to  be  conducted 
upon  a  new  plan  which  promised  to  increase  greatly  the 
number  of  students  who  rowed.  The  house  is  let  to  a 
boat-builder,  who  provides  boats  of  all  sizes  for  the  use 
of  those  students  who  pay  him  $15  apiece  for  the  season. 
He  takes  care  of  the  house  and  of  the  boats,  and  provides 
all  necessary  attendance.  The  student  is  tio  longer  obliged 
to  own  a  boat,  or  to  belong  to  a  club  which  owns  a  boat, 
or  to  get  admitted  to  a  racing  crew,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  healthful  exercise  of  rowing.  This  arrangement  has 
worked  so  well  that  it  is  likely  to  be  extended.  The 
Jarvis  and  Holmes  fields,  which  have  been  bought  within 
a  few  years  for  the  use  of  the  students,  are,  of  course, 
large  investments  which  yield  no  income ;  but  the  games 
and  sports  which  go  on  there  are  so  various,  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  students  get  exhilarating  open-air 
exercise  upon  these  fields  during  the  autumn,  spring,  and 
summer  months ;  and  the  Corporation  are  well  satisfied 
that  the  moral  and  physical  eflPects  of  these  sports  are 
alike  salutary,  and  that  the  investment  is  an  indispensable 
one.     Base-ball,  foot-ball,  cricket,  running,  jumping,  and 
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various  other  athletic  exercises,  are  practised  there  during 
October,  November,  April,  May,  and  June.  While  the 
Corporation  have  given  the  best  possible  evidence  of 
their  desire  to  foster  these  manly  sports,  they  have  felt 
compelled  to  discourage  by  every  means  in  their  power 
the  association  of  students  with  the  class  of  persons  who 
make  their  living  by  practising  or  exhibiting  these  games  ; 
to  dissuade  students  from  making  athletic  sports  the  main 
business,  instead  of  one  of  the  incidental  pleasures,  of  their 
college  lives ;  and  to  prohibit  altogether  the  taking  of 
money  for  admission  to  witness  the  sports  upon  the  Col- 
lege play-grounds. 

The  rough  and  unsightly  condition  of  the  Jarvis  and 
Holmes  fields  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  neatness  of  most 
of  the  surrounding  estates,  and  is  as  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Corporation  as  it  is  to  the  citizens  who  live  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  will  require  the  expenditure  of  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  properly  to  grade  the  fields, 
to  enrich  their  thin  soil,  make  the  needed  paths,  and 
build  suitable  fences.  The  Corporation  feel  that  the  Uni- 
versity grounds  should  all  be  kept  at  least  as  well  as  the 
neighboring  open  grounds  which  belong  to  the  city,  and 
that  this  expenditure  must  consequently  be  made  ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  distribute  such  an  outlay  over  several 
years.  A  good  beginning  was  made  upon  the  work  during 
the  past  summer  and  fall. 

During  the  months  of  December,  January,  February, 
and  March,  the  gymnasium  is  the  main  reliance  of  the 
students  for  all  exercise  other  than  walking.  Bowling, 
boxing,  and  fencing  are  there  provided  for,  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises.  Experience  shows  that 
there  is  less  liability  to  serious  accident  in  the  exercises 
of  a  gymnasium  than  in  any  of  the  manly  sports,  such  as 
riding,,  boating,  shooting,  and  ball-playing  in  its  various 
forms.  The  annual  cost  of  carrying  on  the  gymnasium  is 
from  $1,600  to  $2,000,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
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repairs.  As  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Report,  the 
building  is  altogether  too  small  for  the  present  number  of 
students,  and  cannot  be  enlarged  to  advantage.  One  of 
the  best  forms  of  in-door  exercise  for  students  is  bowling  ; 
but  the  gymnasium  contains  only  two  alleys  for  over  one 
thousand  students.  There  should  be  at  least  ten  good 
alleys ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  even  one  more  in  the 
present  building.  The  conversion  of  the  present  gym- 
nasium into  a  swimming-bath,  for  which  use  the  build- 
ing is  well  adapted,  would  not  only  promote  personal 
cleanliness  among  the  students,  but  would  also  give  them 
the  means  of  taking  an  admirable  exercise  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Wherever  there  is  a  steady  water-supply  and 
a  good  sewer,  the  construction  and  management  of  large 
swimming-baths  present  no  serious  difficulties,  whether  as 
regards  security,  economy,  or  cleanliness ;  they  are  com- 
mon in  London. 

Compulsory  physical  exercises  would  not  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  spirit  and  method  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  are,  indeed,  hardly  suitable  for  young  men  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  They  should  form  a  part  of  the 
programme  of  every  school  for  boys;  and  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  just  as  regularly  as  Latin  and  mathematics 
from  the  time  a  boy  is  ten  years  old  until  he  is  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Most  American  schools  entirely  neglect  this 
vei7  important  part  of  their  proper  function.  Many 
young  men,  therefore,  come  to  the  University  with  unde- 
veloped muscles,  a  bad  carriage,  and  an  impaired  diges- 
tion, without  skill  in  out-of-door  games,  and  unable  to 
ride,  row,  swim,  or  shoot.  It  is  important  that  the  Uni- 
versity should  give  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  physical 
exercises,  because  this  student  prefers  one  form  and  that 
another,  and  an  exercise  which  is  enjoyed  will  be  ten 
times  as  useful  as  one  which  is  repulsive.  There  is  one 
excellent  form  of  exercise  for  which  there  is  now  no 
opportunity   at    Cambridge,  —  military   drill,  with    rifle- 
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shooting.  A  voluntary  organization  for  this  purpose 
would  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  means  of  physical  train- 
ing which  the  University  already  possesses. 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  average  physique  of 
the  students  at  Cambridge  has  decidedly  improved,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  attention  given  in  intelligent 
families  and  a  few  schools  to  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
also  because  of  the  increasing  interest  in  manly  sports,both 
in  the  University  and  throughout  the  community.  This 
improvement  in  physique  is,  however,  more  conspicuous 
in  city  boys  than  in  country  boys,  among  the  well-to-do 
than  among  the  poor,  and  among  New  England  boys  than 
among  those  from  without  New  England.  The  fact  that 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  within  so  short  a 
period  should  encourage  new  efforts  to  make  systematic, 
well-directed  physical  training  a  regular  part  of  every 
boy's  education. 

During  the  last  summer  vacation  stone  walks  were  laid 
in  the  College  Yard,  and  brick  sidewalks  along  portions 
of  the  Yard  and  the  Delta,  to  the  value  of  $5,000.  Much 
more  work  of  the  same  kind  needs  to  be  done,  and,  if  the 
Corporation  can  find  means,  the  construction  of  permanent 
walks  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year. 

Instructed  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  in 
regard  to  occasional  cases  of  contagious  diseases  in  the 
College  buildings,  and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  advice 
of  experienced  physicians,  the  Corporation  decided  to 
erect  a  small  pavilion  hospital  in  an  isolated  position,  with 
every  convenience  for  taking  care  of  the  sick.  The  build- 
ing is  ready  for  use,  and  any  student  living  in  a  dormitory 
who  may  hereafter  be  seized  with  measles,  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  smallpox,  can  be  at  once  removed  to  com- 
fortable rooms,  where  he  can  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  perfectly  isolated. 

The  University  perseveres  in  its   efforts   to  raise  the 
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standard  of  its  professional  schools.  The  year  1873-74 
was  the  last  in  which  a  person  could  in  a  certain  sense 
"graduate"  at  the  Divinity  School,  and  get  his  name 
into  the  triennial  catalogue,  without  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Hereafter  graduation  at  the  Divin- 
ity School  will  be  sure  evidence  of  considerable  scholarly 
attainments ;  for  the  degree  of  D.  B.  is  given  only  upon 
examinations  which  include  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German  languages,  ecclesiastical  history,  systematic 
theology,  the  literature  and  exegesis  of  the  Bible,  ethics, 
the  elements  of  philosophy,  and  homiletics. 

In  the  Law  School,  the  Royall  professorship  was  filled 
last  winter,  although  Professor  Thayer  did  not  enter  upon 
his  duties  until  the  beginning  of  the  current  year.  The 
School  began  the  year  1874-75  with  four  resident  teachers 
(one  more  than  ever  before)^  but  no  lecturers  brought  in 
from  active  practice  of  the  profession  to  give  instruction  in 
subjects  with  which  as  practitioners  they  were  supposed 
to  be  specially  familiar.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
School  has  had  the  services,  for  longer  or  shorter  terms, 
of  several  gentlemen,  eminently  fitted  to  teach  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  lectured,  who,  though  engaged  in  practice, 
were  willing  to  lay  before  the  students,  in  a  systematic 
way,  «ome  of  the  condensed  results  of  their  own  study  and 
experience.  The  University  could  not  have  had  the  ser- 
vices of  more  eminent  men,  or  of  persons  better  qualified 
to  demonstrate  all  the  good  effects  of  bringing  distinguished 
practitioners  into  immediate  contact  with  students  of  law 
as  their  instructors  and  exemplars.  Nevertheless,  the  ex- 
perience of  these  five  years  has  convinced  the  Corporation 
that  for  the  main  work  of  the  School  their  reliance  must 
be  upon  resident  professors,  who  make  teaching  their 
business,  and  the  welfare  of  the  School  their  chief  concern. 
Because  practitioners  of  medicine  and  surgery  are  the  best 
clinical  teachers  in  a  medical  school,  it  has  been  too 
hastily  inferred   that  practitioners  would  make  the   best 
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teachers  of  law ;  but  the  analogy  is  a  false  one.  Medi- 
cine and  surgery  must  be  learned,  partly,  it  is  true,  from 
books,  but  largely  from  the  bodies  of  the  sick  and  wounded ; 
whereas  law  is  to  be  learned  almost  exclusively  from  the 
books  in  which  its  principles  and  precedents  are  recorded, 
digested,  and  explained.  The  medical  student  must  spend 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  hospitals  ;  but  a  law  student 
who  should  habitually  attend  cpurts,  except  during  the 
short  period  when  he  is  acquainting  himself  with  office 
work  and  practice,  would  waste  his  time.  The  law 
library,  and  not  the  court  or  the  law  office,  is  the  real 
analogue  of  the  hospital.  What  the  medical  student 
needs  from  his  clinical  instructor  is  help  in  studying  the 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  very  qualities  which  make  a 
man  an  eminent  physician  or  surgeon  are  those  which 
make  him  a  good  clinical  teacher.  Moreover,  the  medical 
teacher  must  be  a  practitioner  in  order  to  have  cases 
to  teach  with.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  law.  The  success- 
ful practitioner  may  or  may  not  have  the  knowledge, 
tastes,  and  mental  powers  which  go  to  make  a  good 
teacher  of  law,  and  the  chances  are  against  his  having 
them.  A  good  teacher  of  law  in  any  high  sense  must  be 
a  thorough  student  by  nature  and  habit;  but  it  is  well 
understood  that  a  practitioner  engrossed  in  business  can 
hardly  study  any  large  subject  with  thoroughness,  so  mani- 
fold are  the  questions  brought  in  quick  succession  to  his 
attention.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  personal  qualities 
of  great  importance  to  success  at  the  bar,  which  are  of 
little  value  in  a  teacher.  It  was  with  these  ideas  in  mind 
that  the  Corporation,  about  two  years  ago,  determined  to 
add  a  young  assistant  professor  to  the  Law  Faculty,  that 
they  might  see  if  it  were  practicable  to  breed  professors 
of  law  by  the  same  gradual  process  by  which  competent 
teachers  are  trained  up  in  other  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity. This  interesting  experiment  has  thus  far  been 
perfectly  successful.     The  Corporation,  however,   do  not 
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overlook  the  advantage  of  having  some  men  of  large  ex- 
perience in  actual  practice  as  resident  professors  of  law. 
While  stating  this  general  conclusion,  at  which  they  have 
arrived,  with  regard  to  appointments  in  the  Law  School, 
the  Corporation  gratefully  acknowledge  that  they  have 
repeatedly  received,  during  the  past  five  years,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  two  years'  vacancy  in  the  Royall  pro- 
fessorship, invaluable  aid,  in  carrying  out,  or  enriching,  the 
programme  of  the  School  from  distinguished  practitioners 
who  made  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  serving  the 
School.  It  may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  name  of  one 
benefactor  of  this  sort,  —  a  man  whose  recent  death  has 
left  a  gap  in  the  front  rank  of  the  legal  profession  which 
is  not  likely  soon  to  be  filled.  When  it  was  suggested  to 
the  late  Benjamin  Robbins  Curtis  that  a  course  of  lectures 
from  him  on  practice  in  the  United  States  courts  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  School,  he  immediately  replied 
that  he  felt  indebted  to  the  School  for  the  service  it  had 
rendered  him  in  his  youth,  and  that,  though  much  occu- 
pied, he  would  give  the  desired  lectures  in  testimony  of  his 
gratitude.  In  1872-73  he  delivered  an  admirable  course  of 
lectures  on  the  "  Jurisdiction,  Practice,  und  Peculiar  Juris- 
prudence of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,"  and  when 
the  Corporation  sent  him  the  usual  fee,  he  returned  it, 
with  the  request  that  the  amount  be  spent  in  buying  books 
connected  with  the  subject  of  his  lectures  for  the  Law 
Library. 

In  1873-74  the  Corporation  abolished  the  rule  that  a  law 
student  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age  on  admis- 
sion, and  substituted  therefor  the  rule  that  no  one  can 
take  the  degree  of  LL.B.  before  he  ^s  twenty-one  years 
of  age. 

To  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  standard  of  legal 
education  in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  enough  to  explain 
the  regulations  of  Columbia  College  and  of  the  University  of 
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Michigan  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
These  two  institutions  are  selected  because  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  (chap.  202,  Laws 
1860)  graduates  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College, 
having  been  in  attendance  for  eighteen  months^  are  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  the  State  on  receiving 
the  college  diploma;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  law 
degree  of  the  University  of  Michigan  entitles  the  holder 
to  an  immediate  license  to  practise  in  all  the  courts  of  the 
State.  Through  the  Columbia  School  a  young  man  may 
obtain  admission  to  the  New  York  courts  in  nineteen 
months  and  two  weeks  from  the  time  he  sets  out,  five 
months  and  two  weeks  of  this  period  being  vacation. 
There  is  an  examination  conducted  by  the  principal  pro- 
fessor of  the  school  at  the  end  of  this  brief  period  of  study  ; 
but  being  oral,  and  therefore  private,  it  is  hasty,  unequal, 
and  unsubstantial  as  a  guaranty  to  the  public.  This  is 
by  far  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  getting  into  practice 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Through  the  Law  School  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  a  young  man  can  get  admission 
to  the  Michigan  courts  in  seventeen  months  and  three 
weeks  from  the  time  he  sets  out,  seven  months  of  this 
period  being  vacation.  There  is  an  examination  at  the 
end  of  this  short  term  of  study,  but  the  official  catalogue 
of  the  University  gives  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  this 
examination.  A  dissertation  is  also  required  of  every 
candidate  for  a  degree.  Legislation  which  accepts  from 
eleven  to  twelve  months  of  actual  study  as  adequate 
preparation  for  admission  to  the  bar,  no  previous  training 
of  any  sort  being  required,  can  only  be  characterized  as 
degrading  to  the  profession  and  demoralizing  to  schools 
of  law. 

With  the  year  1873-74  disappeared  all  vestiges  of  the 
former  plan  of  instruction  in  the  Medical  School.  The 
School  is  now,  after  three  years  of  transition,  completely 
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organized  upon  the  new  system.     The  steps  of  the  process 
may  be  traced  in  the  following  table  :  — 


students  under  the  new  system 
students  under  the  old  system,  or  only  in  part 
under  the  new 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

t 
1874-75. 

67 
146 

101 
60 

125 

60 

192 
0 

In  the  year  1870-71,  before  the  change  in  the  plan  of 
the  School  began,  there  were  three  hundred  and  one  stu- 
dents in  the  School.  During  the  year  1873-74,  two  new- 
instructors  were  appointed,  to  enter  upon  their  duties  in 
1874-75  :  an  Instructor  in  histology,  and  an  Instructor  in 
materia  medica.  Daring  the  summer  vacation  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  was  enlarged  for  the  third  time,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  students  both  in 
general  and  medical  chemistry.  The  following  table,  in 
part  repeated  from  the  Report  for  1872-73,  sets  in  a  clear 
light  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  new  system. 


Year. 

No.  of 
Students 

Receipts  ttom 
Students. 

Income  ftom 

Professor- 

sliip  Funds. 

Paid  for 
Salaries. 

General 
Expenses. 

Difference  between 

current  Receipts 

and  Expenses. 

1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 
1873-74 

301 
203 
170 
175 

$27,717.67 
24,104  59 
22,283.84 
31,114.97 

$2,779.00 
3,404.62 
2,952.78 
3,154.20 

$19,476.82 
20.019.56 
18,783.32 
21,597.84 

$10,039.31 

8,877.44 
7,820.50 
9,164.33 

$  980.54  surplus 
1,387.79  deficit 
1,367.20      „ 
3,507.00  surplus 

The  account  for  1874-75  will  be  still  more  favorable 
than  that  of  1873-74,  because  the  number  of  students  has 
somewhat  increased.  The  urgent  need  of  a  new  building 
for  the  School  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  supplied,  a  large  sub- 
scription for  this  purpose  being  now  well  advanced. 

The  Dental  School  gains  steadily  in  efficiency,  reputa- 
tion, and  resources.  Its  infirmary  has  become  an  impor- 
tant charity  ;  its  number  of  students  increases,  and  it  is 
well  prepared  to  raise  the  requisitions  for  its  degree,  by 
requiring  the  same  length'  of  residence  at  the  School  which 
is  now  required  of  medical  students  by  the  Medical  School, 
and  by  arranging  a  progressive  course  of  study  covering  two 
full  years.     There  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  profession 
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as  to  the  expedieticy  of  having  a  separate  degree  for  den- 
tists, namely,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Medicine, 
soine  persons  maintaining  that  every  dentist  should  be, 
like  an  oculist  or  aurist,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  that  a 
special  degree  degrades  rather  than  exalts  the  calling. 
However  this  question  may  ultimately  be  decided,  it  will 
certainly  be  an  improvement  to  make  the  term  in  the 
Dental  School  extend  from  October  1  to  July  1,  like  the 
medical  term,  and  to  develop  a  progressive  course  of  in- 
struction in  both  theory  and  practice  which  shall  cover  two 
years.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Dental  School 
has  already,  in  the  short  period  of  seven  years,  done  a 
great  deal  to  raise  the  standard  of  professional  education 
for  dentists,  and  to  elevate  the  conception  of  the  profession 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  increased  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  Scientific 
School,  which  went  into  effect  in  1873,  have  had  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  diminishing  somewhat  the  number  of  students  ; 
but  the  School  has  endowments  which  will  enable  it  to 
bear  a  diminution  of  fees,  and  nothing  is  so  important  for 
the  elevation  in  public  estimation  of  the  degrees  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Mining  Engineer,  as 
the  rooting  out  of  the  wide-spread  idea  that  the  young 
men  who  seek  these  degrees  have  received  in  boyhood  a 
training  inferior  to  that  which  graduates  in  arts  must 
have  received.  So  long  as  scientific  and  technological 
schools  ask  less  of  candidates  for  admission  than  colleges, 
and  then  require  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or 
Philosophy,  as  most  of  them  do,  only  three  years  of  study 
instead  of  four,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  bring  the 
degree  in  science  to  a  level  with  the  degree  in  arts.  In 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  the  courses  of  study  for 
the  degrees  in  engineering  are  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and  they  cover  four  years ;  these  courses  are  the  strength 
of  the  School.  The  three  years'  courses  in  chemistry, 
natural  history,  and  physics  are  less  frequented ;  although 
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the  facilities  which  the  School  oflFers  for  studying  these 
subjects  are  extraordinarily  good,  and  the  students  have 
access  to  all  the  other  instruction  given  in  the  University. 
The  establishment  of  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  and  Doctor  of  Science,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  students  in  the  Scientific  School  a  certain  num- 
ber of  advanced  students,  who  now  appear  as  candidates 
for  these  higher  degrees.  At  the  present  moment  there 
are  six  such  candidates. 

Summer  courses  of  laboratory  instruction  in  chemistry 
and  botany  were  given  during  July  and  August  last.  The 
course  in  chemistry  at  Boylston  Hall  was  attended  by 
fifteen  persons,  of  whom  three  were  women.  There  was 
no  class  system,  the  instruction  being  directed  to  meet  the 
different  wants  of  the  individual  students,  most  of  whom 
were  teachers.  Thirty  persons  —  nearly  all  female  teachers 
—  received  the  botanical  instruction  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. As  there  is  no  question  of  the  utility  of  these  sum- 
mer courses,  they  will  be  continued  and  improved,  and  it 
is  expected  that  in  the  summer  of  1875  opportunity  will 
be  given  for  the  study  of  geology  in  the  field.  The  school 
at  Penikese  Island  provides  summer  instruction  in  zoology. 
These  various  agencies  are  gradually  training  up  teachers 
capable  of  teaching  scientific  subjects  by  the  rational 
method  of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  might  very  suitably  be 
given  by  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in  which  case 
the  separate  organization  of  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology  might  well  be  abandoned.  The  studies 
appropriate  for  a  mining  engineer  are  for  the  most  part 
identical  with  those  provided  for  the  civil  engineer ;'  out  of 
four  years  of  study,  only  the  last  year  would  be  used  differ- 
ently by  the  future  mining  engineer  and  the  future  civil 
engineer.  There  would  be  no  inconvenience  in  such  a 
divergence  within  the  limits  of  the  Scientific  School  itself. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Agassiz,  the   articles  of 
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agreement  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College 
were  modified  by  common  consent,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Trustees,  in  certain  important  respects  (see  Appendix  II.). 
The  substance  of  the  changes  made  is  as  follows :    The 
office  of  director,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  is 
abolished ;    the  professor  of  zoology  and  geology  in  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  no  longer  to  be  ex  officio 
curator  of  the  Museum ;  the  curator  is  to  be  nominated 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  from  among  its  own  mem- 
bers to  the  Corporation,  which  has  the  right  of  confirma- 
tion.     The  original  articles  of  agreement  provided  two 
heads  for  the  Museum,  —  a  director  and  a  curator ;  but 
Professor  Agassiz  filled  both  the  offices  during  his  life. 
At  his  death  it  was  at  once  perceived   by  the  Trustees 
and  the  Corporation  that  there  could  really  be  only  one 
head  for  the  whole  establishment,  and  that  trouble  might 
come  from  the  existence  of  the  two  distinct  offices  of  di- 
rector and  curator.     Both  Boards  also  recognized  the  in- 
convenience of  making  a  person,  chosen  for  an  altogether 
different  function,  ex  officio  curator  of  the  Museum ;  and 
both  Boards  deemed  it  wise  to  place  the  nomination  of 
the  curator  in  the  hands  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum ; 
because  this  Faculty  is  the  body  which  is  really  responsible 
for  the  whole  administration  of  the  Museum.     After  the 
alteration  of  the  articles  of  agreement  had  been  effected, 
the  Corporation  had  the  pleasure  of  confirming  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  as  curator  of  the  Museum. 
Two  changes  of  importance  were  made  at  the  Bussey 
Institution  during  1873-74.     In  April,  Mrs.  Motley  con- 
veyed all  her  life  interest  in  the  Bussey  estate  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  Fellows,  so  that  the  whole  estate  is  now  at  their 
disposal.     The  Horticultural  Department  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  raising  flowers  and  plants  for  sale,  the  proceeds 
defraying  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  hot- 
houses.   The  Corporation  thought  best  to  discontinue  these 
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sales,  and  to  use  the  houses  only  for  purely  scientific  and 
educational  work.  One  of  the  houses  is  disused ;  the  rest 
are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  trees  for  the  Arboretum  from 
seed.  The  laboratory  of  agricultural  chemistry  was  pro- 
ductive during  the  year,  as  the  valuable  papers  published 
in  the  "  Bussey  Bulletin "  abundantly  testify.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  horticulture  is  vacant,  as  is  also  the  instruc- 
torship  in  entomology,  because  of  the  temporary  loss  of 
income  upon  the  Bussey  Fund  since  the  fire  of  Nov.  9, 
1872.  That  loss  has  now  been  recovered  from,  and  the 
Institution  has  again  a  favorable  balance  of  account. 

The  Corporation  having  acquired  in  April  full  right  to 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres  which  had  been  set 
apart  as  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  it  became  possible  for  the 
Director  to  begin  operations  directed  to  preserving  and 
fostering  the  many  fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs 
already  growing  upon  these  acres.  Much  attention  has 
also  been  given  to  raising  trees  from  seed.  In  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  Corporation,  the  Director  will  make  an 
annual  statement  of  progress,  and  the  first  of  these  state- 
ments will  be  found  annexed  to  this  Report  (p.  79).  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Sargent,  the  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
has  been  also  appointed  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den at  Cambridge.  He  is  the  first  incumbent  of  an  office 
lately  created  to  relieve  the  professors  of  botany  of  the 
practical  charge  of  the  Garden.  The  duties  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Garden  are  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  and 
direct  exchanges,  to  superintend  all  labor  and  expenditures 
in  the  Garden  and  glass-houses,  and  to  provide  the  mate- 
rials required  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  botany  and 
their  classes.  The  Director  is  to  present  an  annual  report, 
and  the  first  of  the  series  is  printed  with  the  Deans'  Reports 
below  (p.  77). 

The  first  of  the  examinations  for  women  provided  by 
this  University  took  place  last  June.  No  candidates  ap- 
peared  for   the  preliminary  and  advanced   examinations 
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combined,  so  that  only  the  preliminary  examination  was 
held.  Seven  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom 
four  received  certificates.  The  arrangements  for  the 
examination,  so  far  as  they  devolved  upon  the  University, 
were  made  by  Professor  Charles  F.  Dunbar ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  College  Faculty,  consisting  of  Professors 
Dunbar,  Hedge,  Torrey,  Lane,  and  Seaver,  acted  for  the 
Faculty  upon  the  returns  made  by  the  examiners. 

The  report  of  this  committee  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (III.)-  It  describes  in  detail  the  method  and  the 
results  of  the  examination.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
this  one  year's  experience,  these  examinations  promise  to 
be  useful.  The  papers  set  at  the  examinations  of  1874 
may  be  found  in  the  University  Catalogue  for  1874-75,* 
pp.  294-311. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  for  1873-74  will  be  found  an 
unusually  satisfactory  one,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  therefrom 
that  in  every  department  of  the  University  the  receipts 
were  greater  than  the  expenses.  The  Divinity  School 
made  up  nearly  half  of  its  deficiency  of  the  year  before  ; 
the  Medical,  Dental,  and  Scientific  Schools  paid  off  part  of 
their  several  debts  to  the  general  treasury ;  the  Law  School, 
Observatory,  and  Bussey  Institution  established  credit  bal- 
ances. Finally,  the  College,  which  has  to  provide  in  the 
last  resort  for  all  the  expenditures  classed  as  University, 
College,  and  Library  (excluding  books),  had  a  surplus  of 
$4,686.31  to  carry  to  the  account  for  enlarging  Boylston 
Hall,  after  having  reserved  from  the  receipts  of  the  year 
enough  money  to  pay  the  sums  due  for  the  stone  and  brick 
walks  which  were  laid  during  the  vacation ;  for  a  thor- 
ough repointing  of  Gore  Hall,  which  was  completed  in 
September ;  for  the  new  Hospital ;  and  for  the  Commence- 
ment Dinner  of  1874,  the  bill  for  which  had  not  been  pre- 

*  Published  bv  Charles  W.  Sever,  Cambridge.     60  cento. 
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sented  when  the  books  were  closed.  This  favorable  result 
is  partly,  but  not  wholly,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dividend 
upon  the  funds  invested  as  a  whole  (not  in  specific  pieces  of 
property)  was  unprecedentedly  large,  because  the  whole  loss 
of  income  to  these  funds  in  a  period  of  twenty-two  months 
caused  by  the  fire  of  Nov.  9-10,  1872,  was  made  up  to 
them  at  the  end  of  1873-74  from  the  Fire  Eelief  Fund. 
Ten  months'  arrears  of  income,  as  it  were,  from  the  burnt 
stores  were  distributed  to  the  funds  in  1873-74  in  addition 
to  the  proper  income  of  the  year.  The  actual  earnings 
of  the  general  investments  in  1873-74  (6^^  per  cent) 
were  smaller  than  those  of  any  year  since  the  accounts 
have  been  kept  in  the  present  way,  except  those  of 
1867-68  (6|  per  cent).  The  average  earnings  of  the 
past  eight  years  have  been  7y^  per  cent  The  Corpora- 
tion do  not  expect  to  maintain  this  average :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  reckon  upon  a  diminution  of  income  from  their 
invested  property,  and  propose  to  make  allowance  for  this 
diminution  in  their  expenditures.  In  the  current  year 
they  have  two  new  resources,  —  the  income  of  the  second 
instalment  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund,  and  one-half 
the  net  income  of  Matthews  Hall,  both  of  which  are  avail- 
able for  general  purposes.  These  new  resources,  however, 
will  be  absorbed  in  the  increase  of  College  salaries  in  the 
current  year  over  last  year's.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  College  in  1873-74  amounted  to  $103,038.03,  being 
$8,440.10  more  than  in  1872-73;  in  1874-75,  they  will 
probably  exceed  the  salaries  of  1873-74  by  at  least  as 
large  a  sum.  The  Corporation  feel  that  money  spent  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  teaching  in  the  College  is  used 
in  the  most  legitimate  possible  way ;  but  they  do  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  provide  any  more  elective  courses  of 
instruction  until  the  number  of  undergraduates  rises  to 
eight  hundred.  The  Law  School  and  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion can  support  some  further  expenditures,  both  depart- 
ments having  considerable  surpluses  in  1873-74 ;  the  re- 
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ceipts  and  expenses  of  the  Observatory  are  about  evenly 
balanced ;  and  the  other  departments,  being  somewhat  in 
debt  to  the  general  treasury,  need  to  husband  their  re- 
sources, although  they  are  in  a  sound  condition.  The  fall 
of  prices  which  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year  is 
a  great  gain  to  the  University ;  for  it  makes  every  salary 
worth  more  to  the  recipient  than  for  many  years  past. 
Moreover,  in  hard  times  the  certainty  of  a  University 
salary  is   appreciated. 

The  accounts  of  the  estates  on  which  stores  were  burnt 
on  Nov.  9-10,  1872,  have  been  made  up,  and  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  and  the  amount  of  the  Fire  Subscription  can 
now  be  stated.  One  of  the  lots  on  which  a  store  was 
burnt  was  leased  on  a  ground  rent ;  so  that  the  Corpora- 
tion were  not  obliged  to  rebuild  upon  it.  The  City  took  a 
part  of  the  lot  to  widen  Hawley  Street,  and  paid  a  price 
therefor  which  was  a  large  advance  on  what  the  land  cost 
per  foot.  After  deducting  from  the  former  valuation  of 
the  estate  (land  and  store)  the  money  paid  by  the  City,  and 
the  insurance  recovered  on  the  store  (^8,898),  it  appeared 
that  the  rent  of  the  remaining  land  was  a  fair  percentage 
on  the  reduced  valuation  of  the  estate.  Upon  the  other 
three  lots,  the  Corporation  were  obliged  to  rebuild.  The 
three  new  stores  cost  ^276,445.46,  and  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance recovered  on  the  three  stores  burnt  was  ^120,356.67 ; 
so  there  remained  to  be  provided  ^156,088.79.  The 
Fire  Subscription  has  yielded  to  date  ^179,161.82,  with- 
out interest,  and  ^7,529.09  remain  to  be  collected.  In 
accordance  with  the  original  purpose  of  the  subscription, 
^50,106.06  of  the  Fire  Fund  were  used  to  make  good  the 
loss  of  rents  by  the  fire  down  to  Sept.  1,  1874.  The  rest 
of  the  Fund  was  used  to  pay  for  insurance  assessments ; 
for  renewals  of  insurance ;  for  a  note  of  ^10,000,  with 
interest  thereon,  the  security  for  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  fire  ;  and  then,  as  far  as  it  went,  for  rebuilding.  The 
Fire  Fund  was  of  course  not  sufficient  for  all  these  drafts 
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upon  it,  although  its  amount  was  increased  by  allowing  it 
five  per  cent  interest  from  the  beginning.  Fortunately, 
the  City  took  considerable  pieces  of  land,  for  widening  Arch 
and  Hawley  Streets,  from  two  of  the  lots  on  which  the  Cor- 
poration were  obliged  to  rebuild,  paying  remunerative  prices 
therefor.  The  City  paid  in  all  ^62,900,  for  land  taken 
from  three  lots  to  widen  streets,  and  the  profit  on  these 
sales  was  considerable.  In  their  circular  of  Nov.  16, 
1872,  the  President  and  Fellows  asked  the  friends  of  the 
University  to  contribute  ^50,000,  to  pay  insurance  assess- 
ments and  premiums,  and  make  good  the  loss  of  annual 
income  ;  and  ^200,000,  to  rebuild  with.  They  were  much 
within  the  mark  as  regards  the  first  need ;  and  they  would 
have  been  very  close  to  the  mark  as  to  the  cost  of  rebuild- 
ing, had  they  not  escaped  the  necessity  of  rebuilding  one  of 
the  four  stores  burnt.  The  new  stores  are  better  and  hand- 
somer stores  than  the  old,  and  the  streets  upon  which  they 
stand  have  been  much  improved.  As  a  mere  matter  of 
bookkeeping,  the  Corporation  preferred  not  to  charge  the 
Fire  Fund  oflF  their  books  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish 
the  valuations  of  the  four  estates  on  which  stores  were 
burnt :  they  therefore  directed  that  the  balance  of  the  fund, 
not  used  for  insurance  charges,  or  to  make  ^ood  loss  of 
annual  income,  or  to  pay  the  note  above  referred  to,  should 
be  carried  to  the  insurance  and  guaranty  fund,  —  a  fund 
the  income  of  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
University.  If  at  any  time  it  should  seem  desirable  to 
reduce  the  valuations  of  these  estates,  the  insurance  and 
guaranty  fund  can  be  drawn  upon  for  that  purpose.  Real 
estate  is  depressed  at  this  moment,  and  one  of  the  new 
stores  is  still  unoccupied ;  but,  on  the  whole,  thanks  to  the 
great  generosity  of  its  friends,  the  University  has  made  a 
very  fortunate  recovery  from  the  formidable  disaster  of 
Nov.  9-10,  1872. 

The  University  has  many  urgent  needs,  —  how  urgent 
they  only  know  w^ho  see  daily  the  good  which  must  wait  to 
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be  done,  because  there  are  no  means  to  do  it ;  but  this  is  no 
time  in  which  to  urge  a  long  catalogue  of  wants  upon  the 
public.  It  is  a  time  for  frugality  and  prudence,  and  for 
quietly 'doing  one's  best  with  the  resources  already  in  hand. 
The  only  wants  which  will  bear  stating  at  such  a  time  are 
those  which  relate  to  the  preservation  or  use  of  things 
already  acquired.  The  subscription  which  has  been  in 
progress  for  three  months  past,  to  give  a  new  building  to 
the  Medical  School,  will  relieve  an  anxiety  which  has  long 
been  painfully  felt,  by  the  placing  in  security  the  invaluable 
collections  of  the  School.  This  need  being  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  met,  the  next  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Divinity  School  Library  by  fire.  The 
small  fire-proof  building  needed  to  preserve  this  treasure 
would  not  cost  more  than  $20,000.  The  harder  the  times, 
the  more  eager  the  wish  to  secure  such  a  precious  collec- 
tion from  destruction,  for  the  more  difficult  would  it  be  to 
replace  it.  Finally,  there  is  the  need  which  has  been  so 
many  times  urged  in  these  reports,  and  which  becomes 
every  year  more  imperative,  —  the  need  of  enlarging  Gore 
Hall.  The  service  of  the  Library  can  no  longer  be  per- 
formed, the  students  and  readers  who  would  like  to  resort 
thither  can  no  longer  be  suitably  accommodated,  and  every 
year  money  has  to  be  spent  disadvantageously  upon  tem- 
porary makeshifts  for  storing  books.  The  Library  is  the 
heart  of  the  University,  and  at  this  moment  no  gift  could 
be  made  to  the  University  which  would  be  hailed  with  such 
general  delight  as  a  gift  for  enlarging  that  building.  The 
plans  are  drawn,  and  the  cost  is  accurately  known:  it 
would  not  exceed  $80,000. 

The  usual  lists  and  statistics  concerning  the  degrees, 
honors,  and  prizes  given  by  the  University  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  (IV.-VIL),  together  with  a  list  of  the  ex- 
amining committees  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
for  1873-74  (VIIL).  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is 
invited  to  the  following  Reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  several 
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Faculties  of  the  University.  For  many  years  the  annual 
reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  have  exhibited  to 
the  Overseers  and  the  public,  in  great  detail,  the  whole 
administration  and  work  of  the  Institution.  This  policy 
has  been  pursued  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  public 
have  a  right  to  know  how  such  a  public  trust  is  adminis- 
tered ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  different  institutions  of 
education  can  learn  much  from  each  other's  experience,  if 
that  experience  is  fairly  told.  There  is  ground  to  hope 
that  the  annual  reports  of  this  University  are  of  some  use 
to  other  institutions ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  many  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country,  by  failing  to 
publish  reports  of  their  proceedings,  withhold  from  others 
the  benefit  of  their  experience. 

CHARLES  W.   ELIOT,  President. 
Cambridqb,  January  7, 1876. 
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DEANS    OF    THE    FACULTIES. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
Report  upon  tlie  conduct  of  the  College  during  the  academic  year 
1873-74:  — 

The  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  seven  hundred  and  six,  —  an  increase  of  sixty-nine  over  the 
number  on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  were  Seniors, 
—  of  whom  three  withdrew  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  four 
failed  to  receive  the  Bachelor's  degree  on  account  of  deficiencies  in 
scholarsliip, — one  hundred  and  fifty-five  were  Juniors,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  Sophomores,  and  two  hundred  and  seventeen  Fresh- 
men. Twenty-two  students  withdrew  from  the  College  during 
the  year,  of  their  own  accord.  Of  this  number  ten  are  believed 
to  have  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  that  they  were  spending 
their  time  unprofitably,  six  from  ill  health,  and  six  from  other 
causes.  Six  of  the  twenty-two  purposed  returning  in  some  subse- 
quent year. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course,  the  number  of  sections 
into  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of  exercises  in 
each  course  for  student  and  for  instructor,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables :  — 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  all  members  of  the  several 
classes  are  required  to  study,  every  Senior  had  twelve  exercises 
a  week,  every  Junior  eleven  exercises  a  week  during  the  first 
half-year,  and  nine  during  the  second,  and  every  Sophomore 
'  eight  exercises  a  week,  in  elective  studies.  Students  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  electives  freely,  so  far  as  they  are  qualified 
by  previous  training  to  pursue  them,  from  all  the  courses  of  in- 
struction given  to  undergraduates. 

The  foregoing  tables  do  not  give  the  whole  number  of  students 
who  received  instruction  in  the  several  courses,  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  students,  in  addition  to  their  regular  courses  of 
study,  to  attend  the  instruction  given  in  some  other  subject  or 
^subjects.  This  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  to  any  extent  that  they 
find  profitable,  but,  as  attendance  at  exercises  and  examinations 
is  not  required  of  them,  no  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  such 
students.  Students,  however,  who  pass  all  the  regular  examina- 
tions in  an  extra  study  are  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  printed  scale 
of  rank  in  that  study,  if  their  scholarship  warrants  it.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  in  the  tables,  examinations 
in  writing,  of  three  hours  each,  were  required  in  every  study  ^ 
the  end  of  the  year  (or  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  studies 
pursued  only  during  the  first  half-year),  and  similar  examinations 
were  held  in  nearly  every  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Additional  written  examinations,  varying  in  number,  were  held 
in  most  of  the  studies  of  the  year. 

The  names  of  the  students  who  obtained  honors  or  prizes  in 
the  several  departments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Faculty,  students  whose  deficiencies  in  their 
studies  in  any  year  are  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  them  up,  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  profitably  the 
studies  of  the  next  year,  are  required  to  join  the  class  below  as 
a  condition  of  continuing  their  connection  with  the  College.  This 
rule  was  enforced  at  the  end  of  the  past  academic  year  in  the  case 
of  two  Juniors,  four  Sophomores,  and  seven  Freshmen.  Ten  Fresh- 
men also  had  their  probation  closed  in  the  middle  of  the  year  for 
neglect  of  study.  Ten  of  these  twenty-three  students  will  con- 
tinue tlieir  studies  with  a  lower  class.  As  was  stated  above,  ten 
students  voluntarily  withdrew  from  College  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  on  account  of  their  failure  to  profit  by  their  College  course. 
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For  less  serious  deficiencies  in  their  studies,  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  students  were  required  to  pass  satisfactorily  a  second 
examination  in  one  or  more  studies,  before  the  completion  of  their 
College  course,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  candidates  for 
a  degree. 

One  student  was  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  seven 
at  the  end,  for  the  term  of  three  months,  chiefly  on  account  of 
irregularity  of  attendance.  For  grave  violations  of  College  rules, 
one  student  was  suspended  for  a  period  of  three  months,  and 
one  student  was  dismissed. 

To  the  great  advantage  of  College  discipline  in  all  respects, 
the  Sophomores  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  purpose  expressed 
by  them  when  Freshmen  of  abstaining  from  ^'  hazing  "  in  all  its 
forms ;  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  hoping  that  this  dis- 
creditable practice  will  not  be  revived  in  Harvard  College. 


COURSES  OF  STUDT. 

1.  Preparatory  Course.  No  change  has  been  made  during  tlie 
past  year  in  the  requisitions  for  admission. 

The  requisition  that  each  candidate  for  admission  should  write 
a  short  composition,  correct  in  expression,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  punctuation,  the  subject  to  be  taken  from  certain  works  of 
standard  authors  previously  announced,  was  enforced,  according 
to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  examination  for  admission  in 
June.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  candidates  then  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  twelve  failed  entirely 
in  this  requisition,  and  thirty-six  partially,  —  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, or  both. 

In  this  connection,  the  statistics  of  failure  of  the  same  candi- 
dates  in  other  requisitions  for  admission  may  be  interesting :  — 
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The  percentage  (seventeen)  of  candidates  rejected  in  June  was 
six  per  cent  above  the  average  percentage  at  examinations  in 
June.  The  explanation  of  this  increased  proportion  of  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  is,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
examination  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  was  conducted  in  writ- 
ing, instead  of  being  oral,  as  in  former  years.     A  more  uniform 
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test  was  thus  applied  to  the  candidates  in  these  subjects  than 
had  been  practicable  in  previous  years,  when  these  examinations 
were  necessarily  conducted  by  several  sets  of  examiners  of  vary- , 
ing  experience  and  judgment.  It  should  be  added  that  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  whose  record  made  it  seem  possible  that  they 
should  be  qualified  for  admission. at  the  examination  in  Septem- 
ber, were  allowed  to  offer  themselves  again  at  tliat  time. 

Division  of  the  Admission  Examination,  It  was  stated  in  my 
report  for  the  year  1872-73  that  candidates  for  admission  would 
thereafter  be  allowed  to  divide  the  examination  on  the  admission 
requisitions  into  two  examinations,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
not  less  than  an  academic  year,  provided  that  the  candidate  at  the 
preliminary  examination  presented  himself  in  not  less  than  seven 
subjects ;  and  that  a  candidate  who  passed  satisfactorily  in  four  or 
more  subjects  would  receive  a  certificate  exempting  him  from 
further  examination  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  had  succeeded. 

At  the  examination  in  June,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
students  proposing  to  enter  the  College  in  some  subsequent  year 
on  Course  I.,  and  four  on  Course  II.,  presented  themselves.  The 
results  of  the  examination  in  the  case  of  those  purposing  to  enter 
in  Course  I.  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 
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These  percentages  of  failure  may  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
regular  candidates  for  admission  on  the  same  papers,  as  given 
above. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  candidates  at  the 
two  preliminary  examinations  in  June  and  September,  and  the 
number  of  subjects  in  which  they  respectively  passed :  — 
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Anticipation  of  College  Studies,  Attention  was  called  in  my 
Report  for  1871-72  to  the  encouragement  now  ofTered  by  the 
College  to  bright  and  diligent  students  to  anticipate  during  their 
preparatory  course  a  part  of  the  prescribed  College  work.  A 
student,  at  his  entrance,  may  pass  an  examination  on  half  or  the 
whole  of  the  Freshman  Greek,  Latin,  or  Geiman ;  on  any  subject 
in  the  Freshman  Mathematics ;  and  on  any  of  the  prescribed 
studies  (Rhetoric,  History,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Philosophy, 
Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  United  States)  of  the  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  years ;  substituting  in  place  of  any  Freshman  study 
thus  anticipated  any  elective  course  given  in  College  which  he  is 
competent  to  pursue.  Now  that  the  burden  which  the  candidate 
is  obliged  to  carry  to  the  ordinary  admission  examination  is  light- 
ened for  all  those  who  pass  the  preliminary  examination  in  a 
previous  year,  it  is  hoped  that  the  practice  of  thus  qualifying  them- 
selves to  take  up  College  studies  at  a  more  advanced  stage  will 
gain  favor  with  studious  boys  as  well  as  with  their  teachers.  Few 
students  are  sufficiently  mature  in  mind  before  the  age  of  seven- 
teen OP  eighteen  to  pursue  a  College  course  to  the  greatest  advau 
tage ;  but  the  College  aims,  by  a  system  of  optional  examinations, 
to  recognize  and  encourage  proficiency  in  any  judicious  course  of 
study  in  addition  to  the  regular  requisitions  for  admission.  Of 
the  Freshmen  admitted  at  the  last  examination,  four  passed 'on  the 
Latin,  three  each  on  the  Greek  and  German,  and  five  on  the 
whole  or  on  a  part  of  the  Mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year, 
taking  in  place  of  these  studies  electives  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, German,  French,  English,  History,  Music,  and  Natural 
History. 

Prescribed  Studies.  The  only  change  decided  upon  during  the 
past  year  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  an  addition  of 
one  exercise  a  week  to  the  two  exercises  already  assigned  to 
German  in  the  Freshman  year.  The  motive  for  making  this 
change  was  the  recognition  of  the  great  and  growing  importance 
to  all  students,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  their  studies,  of  facil- 
ity in  reading  German,  as  the  language  in  which  the  largest  and 
most  varied  contributions  to  knowledge  in  the  present  century 
have  been  made,  and  continue  to  be  made.  Already,  indeed,  in 
several  of  the  more  advanced  courses  of  College  study,  con- 
siderable facility  in  reading  German  is  found  indispensable  by 
those  who  wish  to  derive  the  greatest  profit  from  those  courses. 

As  an  ofiset  to  the  additional  hour  of  German  required,  one  less 
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hour  a  week,  for  a  half-year,  will  be  given  to  Ethics ;  but  the 
number  of  divisions  of  the  class  in  Ethics  will  be  doubled,  so  that 
the  eflSciency  of  the  instruction  in  that  subject,  it  is  believed,  will 
not  be  diminished. 

Anticipation  of  Prescribed  Stvdies.  For  the  past  two  years 
members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  have  been  at  lib- 
erty to  present  themselves  for  examination  in  advance  upon  any 
of  the  prescribed  studies  of  those  years ;  and,  upon  passing  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  any  subject,  have  been  exempted  from 
attendance  at  exercises  in  that  subject,  receiving  their  mark 
from  the  anticipatory  examination.  The  mark  which  tiiey  were, 
at  first,  required  to  obtain  in  order  to  secure  this  exemption  was 
five-eighths  of  the  maximum ;  during  the  past  year,  however,  it 
was  fixed  at  one  half  6f  the  maximum,  that  being  now  the  percent- 
age which  must  be  obtained  by  students,  under  all  circumstances, 
who  receive  their  mark  on  a  subject  from  a  single  examination. 

The  number  of  Juniors  and  Sophomores  who  took  advantage 
of  this  privilege  during  the  past  year  in  the  several  prescribed 
studies  of  those  classes  is  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 
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The  courses  in  Political  Economy  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  are  found  in  both  years,  as  these  courses  were,  last 
year,  transferred  from  the  Junior  to  the  Sophomore  course  of 
study.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  a  large  number  of 
students  took  advantage  of  their  vacations  or  other  leisure  to 
pursue  by  themselves  elementary  studies.  Valuable  time  is  thus 
gained  for  higher  courses  of  study,  in  which  the  direction  of  an 
instructor  and  the  command  of  a  large  library  are  indispensable. 

Elective  Studies.  The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  1873-74, 
or  equivalents  for  them,  were  again  open  to  the  choice  of  students 
for  the  year  1874-75.  In  addition  to  these,  the  courses  in  Roman 
Law  and  Geology,  which  had  been  necessarily  omitted  in  1873-74, 
were  restored ;  advanced  courses  were  provided  in  Sanskrit  and 
Spanish,  and  new  courses  established  in  American  History,  Mathe- 
matical Physics,  Palaeontology,  History  of  Music,  Principles  of 
Design  in  the  Fine  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  their 
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Relations  to  Literature.  All  of  these  courses  of  study,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two,  simply  gave  opportunity  for  the  fuller 
treatment  of  subjects  already  taught  in  the  College ;  but  the  intro- 
duction of  the  courses  in  the  Fine  Arts  was  an  enlargement  of 
the  scope  of  College  instruction.  The  way  had  been  prepared 
for  the  experiment  of  the  former  of  these  courses  by  the  voluntary 
attendance  of  a  considerable  number  of  undergraduates,  through- 
out the  previous  year,  upon  the  instruction  given  to  students  in 
the  Scientific  School  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  charge  of  the  course. 
To  guard  against  the  danger  that  it  might  become  an  Elementary 
School  of  Drawing,  it  was  provided  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  course  who  had  not  satisfied  the  instructor 
that  he  had  already  acquired  proficiency  in  drawing.  As  to  the 
second  course,  it  had  long  been  felt  to  be  a  grave  defect  in  the 
scheme  of  College  study  and  its  treatment  both  of  History  and 
Literature,  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  giving  instruction 
in  the  history  of  what  the  Germans  term  CuUur^  —  especially  in 
that  form  of  culture  which  has  found  expression  through  the 
Pine  Arts,  —  and  in  the  relations  between  the  development  of 
this  form  of  expression  of  human  powers  and  longings,  and  of 
those  recorded  in  the  history  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Insti- 
tutions. The  College  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Norton,  a  life-long  student  of  art  and  literature,  as 
instructor  in  this  subject. 

Instruction  in  Elocution  was,  last  year,  furnished  to  students 
who  desired  it,  in  the  Freshman  as  well  as  in  the  Senior  class. 

Choice  of  Eiectives.  Although  the  tables  given  in  the  early 
part  of  this  Report  furnish  full  information  as  to  the  number  of 
students  who,  last  year,  pursued  the  several  elective  courses  of 
study,  yet,  as  some  students  pursued  more  than  one  course  in 
the  same  general  subject,  they  do  not  show  accurately  what  pro- 
portion of  the  students  the  subjects  respectively  attracted;  in 
other  words,  how  students  of  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  an  Ameri- 
can College,  under  a  perfectly  free  system  of  election  from  among 
studies  in  which  every  great  branch  of  human  knowledge  is  fairly 
represented,  distribute  themselves  among  the  several  subjects. 

In  giving  the  results  of  such  an  inquiry  in  the  following  table, 
I  have  confined  my  statistics  to  the  Senior  class,  as  it  is  only  in 
the  Senior  year  that  all  stSdies  are  elective,  and  as  in  that  year 
the  students  are  most  mature,  and  least  influenced  in  their 
choice  by  the  bias  of  earlier  training.     I  add  the  average  per- 
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centage  obtained  by  those  who  pursued  the  several  subjects,  as 
the  agreement  of  these  averages  shows  that  the  subjects  were, 
upon  the  whole,  in  respect  to  marks  obtained,  on  an  equality 
with  each  other,  and  were  pursued  with  fairly  equal  success.  The 
Senior  class  numbered  one  hundred  and  sixty-one. 
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The  number  of  Seniors  who  study  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory is  increased  by  the  belief  that  these  studies  will  be  of  service 
to  those  who  purpose  studying  medicine ;  in  a  similar  manner, 
some  students  take  up  History  and,  perhaps,  Political  Economy, 
because  these  studies  are  thought  by  them  to  furnish  a  useful 
training  to  the  future  lawyer.  With  these  partial  exceptions, 
studies,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  chosen  from  personal  preferences, 
or  for  their  supposed  intrinsic  utility. 

In  most  of  these  subjects  several  courses  were  given,  and  the 
relative  popularity  of  the  courses  may  be  learned  by  consulting 
the  earlier  tables  in  this  Report.  To  aid  comparisons,  I  may  add 
that  nineteen  Seniors  took  both  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  under 
the  general  head  of  Classics  sixty-eight  Seniors  would  have  been 
reported. 

I  fear  that  an  attempt  to  tabulate  all  the  combinations  of 
studies  made  by  the  Seniors,  last  year,  would  be  only  confusing ; 
but  as  peculiar  interest  is  felt  at  this  time  in  all  that  concerns 
the  Classics,  I  have  presented  in  the  following  table  the  various 
combination  of  studies  with  Greek  or  Latin :  — 
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Sbnora.    The  number  of  subjects  in  which  special  honors  are 
conferred  for  distinguished  proficiency  was  increased,  during  the 
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past  year,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  subject,  Ancient  Languages^ 
and  by  the  separation  of  Physics  and  Chemistry^  as  subjects  for 
honors,  honors  having  previously  been  given  in  these  subjects 
combined. 

The  conditions  on  which  honors  will  be  conferred  in  Ancient 
Languages  are  identical  with  those  on  which  honors  are  con- 
ferred in  the  Classics,  except  that  not  less  than  two  courses  of 
either  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew,  or  of  both,  must  be  substituted  for  a 
similar  number  of  exercises  in  the  Classics.  Less  proficiency  in 
Oreek  and  Latin  compositions  will  be  demanded,  and  in  the 
special  examinations  which  are  required  of  candidates  for  honors, 
proportional  weight  will  be  given  to  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew  sub- 
jects. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  have  been  separated  as  subjects  for 
honors,  as  the  magnitude  of  each  of  these  subjects  makes  it  im- 
practicable that  a  College  student  should  become  really  proficient 
in  both.  The  candidate  for  honors  in  Physics,  however,  may 
offer  one  course  in  Chemistry  or  in  Mathematics,  in  place  of  a 
course  in  Physics ;  and  the  candidate  for  honors  in  Chemistry  ♦ 
may  substitute  two  courses  from  among  the  electives  in  Physics, 
Mathematics,  or  Natural  History,  in  place  of  courses  in  Chemistry 
otherwise  required. 

The  amount  of  work  in  the  Classics  on  which  a  candidate  for 
honors  in  that  department  must  have  been  examined  was  reduced 
by  one  exercise  a  week  for  one  year. 

Honors  after  Graduation.  As  the  number  of  graduates  who 
continue  their  academic  studies  after  graduation,  chiefly  in  resi- 
dence at  the  University,  is,  happily,  increasing  year  by  year, 
provision  was  made,  last  year,  that  students  who  had  not  ful- 
filled before  graduation  all  the  requisitions  demanded  for  the 
assignment  of  honors  might  present  themselves  as  candidates  for 
honors  in  any  subsequent  year,  and  obtain  them  on  the  usual  con- 
ditions. 

College  honors  are  thus  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  may  now  be  obtained  after  the  regular  time  of 
graduation  by  any  student  who  has  passed  satisfactory  examina- 
tions upon  all  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  deficient  at  that  time, 
and  has  complied  with  all  other  requisitions  for  a  degree.  With 
this  privilege  of  making  up  past  deficiencies,  students  cannot 
allege  it  as  a  hardship  that,  in  tlie  performance  of  their  College 
work,  they  are  kept  up  to  the  present  standard,  which  demands 
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only  moderate  ability  and  reasonable  diligence.  With  this  privi- 
lege, too,  we  may  hope  that  the  practice  of  granting  degrees  with- 
out further  examination,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  to  students 
who  did  not  complete  their  College  course,  will  become  obsolete. 
The  Bachelor's  degree  of  this  College  will  thus  become  more  and 
more  valued,  as  the  evidence  in  all  cases  that  a  full  course  of  lib* 
eral  study  has  been  pursued  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success. 

Megulations  of  the  Faculty.  In  my  last  Beport,  in  enumerating 
the  more  important  changes  made  in  the  regulations  of  the 
Faculty  during  the  year  1872-73,  I  omitted  to  mention  a  pro- 
vision then  adopted,  that  thereafter  no  year  should  be  counted 
for  a  student  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  in  which  his  mark  upon 
all  the  studies  of  the  year  taken  together  fell  below  two-fifths  of 
the  maximum  mark  assigned  to  those  studies.  As  the  attain- 
ment of  one  half  of  the  maximum  mark,  beginning  with  the  year 
1873-74,  upon  the  College  course  as  a  whole  was  made  a  condi- 
tion of  recommendation  for  a  degree,  it  was  obviously  important, 
in  the  student's  own  interest,  tiiat  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  seriously  below  this  standard  in  any  one  year ;  and  experi- 
ence had  shown  that  no  student,  qualified  to  pursue  with  profit 
the  studies  of  a  year,  could,  without  culpable  neglect,  fair  to 
attain  two-fifths  of  the  maximum  mark.  In  applying  this  rule 
for  the  first  time,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1873-74,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  by  the  Faculty,  in  view  of  the  inexperience  of  the  stu- 
dents in  its  working,  to  relax  it  so  far  as  to  fix  the  minimum 
accepted  for  that  year  at  three-eighths  instead  of  two-fifths  of  the 
maximum. 

No  serious  modification  of  the  regulations  of  the  College  was 
made  during  the  past  year ;  but  the  Faculty,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Corporation  and  Board  of  Overseers,  voted  to  relieve  the 
Senior  class  for  the  year  1874-76  from  the  operation  of  all  regu- 
lations which  imposed  marks  of  censure  for  absences  from  College 
exercises  other  than  examinations  and  morning  prayers. 

The  College  has  never  taken  a  more  important  step  than  this 
experiment  will  prove  to  be,  if  the  results  of  the  change  of  policy 
correspond  with  the  anticipations  of  those  who  advocated  it.  Their 
belief  was,  that  young  men  who  had  reached,  on  an  average,  the 
age  of  one  and  twenty,  who  had  received  the  best  educational  train- 
ing the  country  could  furnish,  who  had  been  sifted  out  from  their 
fellows  by  three  years  of  College  examinations  and  the  enforcement 
of  College  regulations,  who  were  pursuing  studies  determined  en- 
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tirely  by  their  own  choice,  —  that  young  men  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  under  the  obligation  also  of  passing  rigid  examinations 
in  order  to  obtain  a  coveted  degree,  might  safely  be  trusted  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  the  work  of  the  Senior  year,  without  being  pro- 
tectckl  against  themselves  by  the  imposition  of  censure  marks  for 
each  unexcused  absence  from  a  recitation.  If  this  supposition 
shall  not  prove  to  be,  in  the  case  of  most  Seniors,  a  reasonable 
one,  the  failure  will  seem  to  indicate  something  amiss'in  a  system 
of  training  which  leads  to  the  result  that  a  considerable  number 
of  such  young  men  at  this  stage  of  their  education  are  not  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  any  branch  of  study  to  be  trusted  to  pursue 
it  without  giving  an  account  of  themselves  twice  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  results  of  this  experiment  correspond 
with  the  hopes  of  those  who  favored  it,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  work  of  the  Senior  year,  as  a  whole,  is  done  in  a  more 
manly  and  independent  spirit ;  that  with  increased  responsibility 
come  more  serious  purposes ;  and  that  between  teachers  and  taught 
will  grow  up  a  more  fitting  relation  than  the  application  of  the 
same  College  regulations  to  boys  released  for  the  first  time  from 
the  restraints  of  school  and  home  and  to  young  men  about  to 
assume  all  the  responsibilities  of  Hfe  has  tended  to  produce. 

The  way  has  been  prepared  for  the  trial  of  the  present  experi- 
ment during  the  past  fifteen  years  by  the  extension  given  to  the 
elective  system  of  studies ;  by  the  increased  relative  importance 
given  to  written  examinations  covering  a  whole  subject  over  the 
daily  examinations  on  the  preparation  of  small  fragments  of  a  sub- 
ject; and  by' the  change  thus  wrought  in  methods  of  instruction 
and  in  the  relations  of  instructors  and  pupils.  Still,  in  the  theory 
of  the  relation  between  teachers  and  taught,  there  was  no  break 
from  the  time  that  the  boy  began  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar  at 
ten  or  twelve  and  the  time  when  the  young  man  took  his  Bach- 
elor's degree  with  Honors  in  the  Classics  at  one  or  two  and  twenty. 
No  one,  I  think,  can  have  watched  the  workings  of  this  system 
upon  himself  as  an  undergraduate,  or  upon  others  as  his  pupils, 
least  of  all  from  the  position  in  relation  to  undergraduates  in 
which  my  duties  place  me,  without  recognizing  the  powerful  ten- 
dency of  the  system  to  prolong  artificially  and  injuriously  the 
school-boy  spirit  in  study  and  conduct.  The  natural  association 
of  the  studies  pursued  in  College  in  the  later  years  of  the  course 
under  an  elective  system  is  with  the  studies  of  manhood,  profes- 
sional or  other,  which  the   tudent,  at  this  stage  of  his  education, 
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ghould  be  preparing  himself  to  pursue,  and  should  be  conscious 
that  he  is  preparing  himself  to  pursue,  with  the  best  outfit  of 
culture  and  knowledge  that  an  academic  training  can  ftirnish ; 
the  real  association  too  often  is,  even  in  the  minds  of  good 
students,  with  the  tasks  of  school,  which,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  enjoyed,  were  still  performed  primarily  because 
they  were  assigned.  Our  College  graduates  who  enter  a  pro- 
fessional school  become,  as  a  rule,  the  most  untiring  of  stu- 
dents. This  industry  arises  in  large  part,  no  doubt,  from  recog- 
nizing that  they  have  begun  the  work  of  life,  and  that  on  what 
they  now  do  their  professional  success^will  largely  depend.  Any 
one,  however,  who  is  familiar  with  those  students  must  observe 
that  no  men  are  less  governed  in  their  method  of  study  by  a  sense 
of  what  will  be  directly  serviceable  to  them  as  practitioners  ;  that 
they  are  interested  in  their  subject  as  a  science,  and  that,  what- 
ever may  have  given  the  initial  impulse,  they  work  hard  from  day 
to  day  because  they  are  intensely  interested  in  their  subject. 

Of  no  other  class  of  professional  students  is  this  so  true,  I  be- 
lieve, as  of  our  College  graduates,  and  it  is  hardly  less  true  of 
those  who  were  least  interested  in  their  College  studies  than  of 
those  who  were  most  interested.  What  the  College,  then,  seems 
to  need  is  that  the  break  between  the  school  system,  where  the 
master,  as  he  is  properly  called,  exacts  his  daily  or  hourly  task 
from  the  boy,  and  the  University  system,  where  young  men  of 
some  ripeness  of  mind  and  character  choose  the  studies  which 
they  think  will  best  fit  them  for  their  part  in  life  and  pursue 
them  with  that  end  in  view,  —  that  this  break  should  come,  and 
should  be  recognized  by  the  University  in  its  administration  as 
coming,  not  at  the  transition  to  the  study  proper  of  a  profession, 
but  in  the  College  course,  at  whatever  point  experience  shall  show 
it  to  be  most  discreetly  placed.  Literature,  Philosophy,  History, 
the  Natural  Sciences, — these  are  not  less  interesting  intrinsically 
than  Law,  Medicine,  or  Divinity ;  the  value  to  the  future  profes- 
sional man,  of  the  training  and  knowledge  which  a  well-directed 
course  of  study  in  such  subjects  will  give,  will  bear  comparison  in 
the  mind  of  the  intelligent  practitioner  with  professional  study 
itself;  it  seems  not  unreasonable,  then,  to  hope  that  our  under* 
graduates,  in  the  latter  part  of  their  course,  may  come  to  pursue 
such  studies  with  something  of  the  same  fervor  with  which  they 
take  up  professional  studies ;  and  that  they  may  learn,  with  the 
help  of  the  College  authorities,  to  look  on  themselves  as  begin- 
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ning  the  serious  work  of  life  with  all  its  respousibilities  long 
before  they  take  their  Bachelor's  degree. 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  spirit  in  which  many  of  our 
undergraduates  now  study.  The  increasing  number  of  graduates 
that  remain  for  a  year  or  two  continuing  courses  of  academic 
study  bears  witness  to  this  interest.  The  gain  in  this  respect, 
as  has  been  before  said,  is  already  great.  It  is  to  strengthen  the 
influence  of  these  students,  and  to  make  their  spirit  as  general  as 
possible,  that  changes  are  desired  ;  but  those  who  advocate  change 
do  not  hope  for  great  results  at  once.  They  recognize  how  pow- 
erful are  the  traditions  which  make  a  school-boy  of  a  Senior,  what- 
ever be  his  age ;  but  they  believe  that  these  traditions  may  in 
time  be  broken  up,  as  other  traditions  have  disappeared  that  had 
come  down  from  the  time  when  the  Senior  was  really  in  years 
a  boy,  —  when  professional  studies  and  the  independence  that 
belongs  to  them  really  began  at  the  age  at  which  men  now  are 
Juniors. 

The  College  authorities  reserve,  and  purpose  to  exercise,  the 
authority  to  check  any  serious  abuses  of  the  new  privileges 
granted  to  Seniors.  The  requisition*  of  constant  residence  re- 
mains unaffected.  Should  it  be  found  —  as  it  will  doubtless 
always  be  found,  but  particularly  when  freedom  is  a  novelty  — 
that  Seniors  absent  themselves  excessively  from  College  exer- 
cises, especially  Seniors  who  in  former  years  had  no  good  repu- 
tation for  regularity  and  diligence,  they  will  be  called  to  account 
for  their  use  of  their  time ;  they  will  be  reported  to  their  parents 
for  persistent  neglect  of  their  studies ;  and,  in  case  other  influ- 
ences fail,  they  will  be  required  to  withdraw  from  College.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority,  the  checks  of  more  frequent  examina- 
tions, and  the  obligation  upon  Seniors  to  attain  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
maximum  mark  upon  the  work  of  the  year,  as  the  first  condition 
of  recommendation  for  a  degree,  furnish  abundant  restraints 
upon  the  indolent,  —  restraints  which  can  be  applied  the  more 
effectively  as  every  man  in  the  class  is  thoroughly  known  from 
his  previous  College  record. 

I  have  dwelt  entirely  upon  the  anticipated  eflFect  upon  the  stu- 
dents of  the  increased  freedom  which  has  been  given,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  Seniors  of  1874-75  ;  but  should  the  experiment  so 
far  succeed  as  to  obtain  the  trial  of  sever^al  years,  by  wliich  alone 
it  can  be  fairly  tested,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  react  powerfully  upon 
the  character  of  the  instruction.     No  instructor  will  be  content 
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to  find  good  students  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  which 
he  teaches  to  choose  it  as  one  of  their  studies,  and  yet  absenting 
themselves  from  his  exercises  as  unprofitable.  The  conscientious- 
ness which  now  characterizes  our  College  instruction  will  be 
aided  in  its  efforts  by  increased  sensibility  to  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

E.  W.  GURNEY.  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  Harvard  University:  — 

Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  on  the  Divinity 
School  for  the  academic  year  1873-74 :  — 

No  lectures  were  delivered  by  persons  not  resident  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Tlie  instruction  given  by  Professors  and  other  Teachers 
was  as  follows ;  — 

By  Professor  Hedge,  in  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  foundation  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

By  Professor  Stearns,  in  Fundamentcd  Theology,  in  the  His- 
torical  and  other  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  Anthropology, 
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in  Christology  and  Eschatology,  in  the  History  of  Ethical  Doc- 
trine and  in  Christian  Ethics,  and  in  Church  Polity. 

By  Professor  Yoimg,  in  the  Hebrew  Language,  and  in  the 
Literature  and  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Professor  Everett,  in  the  Science  of  Thought,  in  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion,  in  the  Ethnic  Religious,  in  the  Pastoral  Care, 
and  m  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

By  Professor  Abbot,  in  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  Exegesis  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  and, 
with  tlie  Middle  and  Senior  class,  of  portions  of  tlie  Synoptic 
Oospels  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 

In  the  German  Language,  instruction  was  given  for  one  hour 
in  the  week  to  the  more  advanced  students,  by  Dr.  Hedge,  and 
others  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  twice  a  week  the  exercises  in 
this  language  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  held  in  the  academic  depai-tment. 

In  Elocution,  Mr.  Stacy  Baxter  was  employed  to  give  instruc- 
tion only  half  as  many  hours  as  during  the  preceding  year,  his 
time  being  reduced  to  less  than  one  full  day,  on  account  of  the 
diminution  of  income  to  the  Divinity  School  occasioned  by  loss  in 
tlie  great  fire  in  Boston. 
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To  give  a  full  account  of  the  method  of  instruction  would  be 
mostly  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  Reports  of  the  two  last 
years.  It  is  by  lectures,  recitations,  and  essays  or  dissertations. 
The  tendency  still  is  to  exact  a  larger  amount  of  recitation  from 
particular  works,  when  such  can  be  found  as  are  in  part,  if  not 
•altogether,  suited  to  the  teacher's  purpose.  Dissertations  on 
subjects  assigned  are  prepared  by  all  regular  students  in  all  tlie 
branches  of  study,  amounting  to  four  or  five  a  year  for  each 
student ;  and  this  labor  of  methodical  writing  is  added  to  that 
required  for  some  shorter  essays,  and  for  the  sermons  and  plans 
of  sermons  which  are  frequently  prepared  by  the  Middle  and 
Senior  classes.  Tlie  dissertations  are  generally  read  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  class  and  criticised  by  the  Professor.  There  are  also 
certain  general  exercises  of  the  School  which  are  deemed  of  great 
importance.  A  sermon  is  delivered  by  a  student  every  Friday 
evening  in  the  Divinity  Chapel.  In  the  same  place,  II  conference 
is  held,  once  in  two  weeks,  opened  and  conducted  by  a  student, 
in  which  all  the  members  of  the  School  are  invited  to  take  part. 
The  express  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
duties  and*  responsibilities  of  professional  life,  and  the  mutual 
strengthening  of  all  in  the  religious  spirit.  Another  object,  only 
incidentally  attained  in  the  meeting  for  conference,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  power  of  speaking  accurately  and  readily  without 
notes,  is  more  directly  sought  in  a  different  exercise,  alternating 
with  the  conference,  in  which  three  students,  one  from  each 
class,  previously  designated,  make  speeches  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes'  length  in  succession  on  a  subject  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Professor  who  presides  at  the  exercise.  The 
speeches  are  criticised  by  the  Professors  present  as  to  diction, 
argument,  and  enunciation. 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  discipline  during -the  year. 
The  attendance  on  exercises  has  been  quite  constant,  and  the 
apparent  interest  in  the  subjects  of  study  in  most  cases  very  com- 
mendable, and  gratifying  to  the  teachers.  The  results  of  the 
examinations  in  the  course  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  been 
generally  satisfactory.  The  regular  students  were  admitted,  with- 
out exception,  to  the  full  standing  of  the  next  year. 

Of  the  Senior  class  three  members,  and  of  the  Middle  class  one, 
offered  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology,  and  were  admitted  to  it  by  vote  of  the  Corporation. 
One  member  qualified  to  be  a  candidate  was  prevented  from  ofier- 
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ing  himself  as  such  by  the  necessity  of  being  absent  from  some 
of  his  examinations  in  order  to  join  an  expedition  to  the  Black 
Hills.  He  has  on  his  return  passed  the  examinations  required. 
Two  members  of  the  Senior  class  graduated  under  the  old  form, 
by  receiving  the  certificate  of  having  faithfully  pursued  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  in  the  Divinity  School.  The  anomaly  of 
trro  forms  of  graduating  in  the  same  year,  which  arose  from  the 
desire  to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  some  who,  not  being  able  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  degree  of  B.D.,  had  entered 
the  School  with  the  expectation  of  graduating  under  lower 
requirements,  will  cease  with  the  academic  year  to  which  this 
Beport  relates.  Henceforth  there  will  be  no  graduating  but  by 
being  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.D.,  and  only  the  names  of 
those  thus  admitted  will  go  upon  the  Triennial  Catalogue. 

The  additions  to  the  Theological  Library  for  the  •  year  have 
been  only  eighty-two  volumes  and  five  pamphlets,  with  sixteen 
numbers  of  four  different  quarterlies.  The  appropriation  for  its 
increase  was  diminished  from  three  hundred  to  two  hundred 
dollars  for  a  cause  before  mentioned  in  this  report.  The  Libra- 
rian's Report  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  in  regard  to  the  use  and 
reasonable  return  of  the  volumes  loaned  to  students.  The  Shelf- 
Catalogue  of  the  South  Room,  begun  last  year,  has  been  finished, 
and  makes  that  of  the  whole  Library  complete.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  eleven  volumes  were  found  of  those  held  for  lost  from 
the  Francis  Library.  The  whole  Library  has  been  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  Shelf-Catalogue.  The  result  was,  that  two  volumes 
were  found  wanting.  Of  these  one  has  been  received  and  ac- 
counted for  since  the  Librarian  prepared  his  Report.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  Faculty  having  been  called  to  a  considerable  number 
of  superfluous  works,  they  voted  to  authorize  the  Librarian,  in 
concurrence  with  Professor  Abbot,  to  exchange  or  sell  them.  The 
Professors  are  unceasingly  thoughtful  of  the  increase  and  safe- 
keeping of  the  Theological  Library.  They  would  thankfully  ac- 
cept the  gift  of  any  means  of  adding  to  it  the  best  portions  of  the 
theological  literature  published  from  year  to  year,  as  well  as  of 
completing  its  list  of  standard  works.  And  they  feel  more  and 
more,  with  every  enlargement  of  it,  the  need  of  a  separate  and 
well-defended  building  for  its  secure  deposit. 

The  Divinity  School  Boarding-Club  completed  the  fifth  year 
of  its  successful  operation.  The  average  cost  of  board  for  the 
year  was  $3.75  per  week.  The  wages  of  its  employes  are  more 
than  in  its  first  years. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  twenty-two. 
The  number  of  those  continuing  through  this  year  was  nineteen. 
Six  graduated,  and  one  qualified  to  graduate  left  prematurely, 
and  will  apply  for  the  degree  next  year.  Twelve  of  the  whole 
number  had  received  degrees  of  A.B.  or  A.M.  Ten  persons  have 
joined  the  School  the  current  year,  of  which  number  seven  are 
regular  students,  and  four  have  received  the  degree  of  A.B.  The 
existing  regulations  of  the  School  permit  any  person  of  good  abil- 
ity and  well  recommended,  who  may  be  unable  to  enter  upon  the 
regular  course,  to  join  the  institution  and  get  such  benefit  from 
the  instruction  as  his  imperfect  preparation  will  allow.  But  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  Faculty  to  limit  rather  than  enlarge  the 
number  of  students  called  special^  and  to  present  every  fair  and 
honorable  inducement  to  pupils  to  enter,  if  practicable,  and  pur- 
sue the  full  and  regular  course.  The  scholarships  are  given  only 
to  those  who  intend  to  take  the  degree,  and  the  bestowment  of 
other  pecuniary  aid  is  conditioned  in  part  on  preparatory  attain- 
ments.   

OLIVER  STEARNS,  Dean, 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1873-74 :  — 

The  instruction  in  the  School  during  the  year  was  given  by 
Professors  Washburn  and  Langdell,  Assistant-Professor  Ames, 
and  by  the  following  lecturers,  namely,  John  Lathrop  and  John 
C.  Gray,  Jr. 

The  exercises  of  the  School  began  on  Thursday,  September  25, 
1873,  and  «nded  on  Thursday,  June  18, 1874. 

Professor  Washburn  gave  four  lectures  a  week  during  the  year 
on  Real  Property,  —  two  to  students  of  the  first  year,  and  two  to 
students  of  the  second  year.  He  also  gave  one  lecture  a  week 
during  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  to  students  of  Ihe  first  year, 
on  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure-;  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  not  prescribed, 
on  Constitutional  Law. 

Professor  Langdell  had  five  exercises  a  week  during  the  year, 
the  whole  of  which  were  devoted  to  Jurisdiction  and  Procedure 
in  Equity,  except  that  during  a  portion  of  the  first  half  of  the 
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year,  two  exercises  a  week  were  devoted  to  an  advanced  coarse, 
not  prescribed,  on  Contracts.  Also,  during  a  portion  of  the  last 
half  of  the  year,  while  giving  a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Pro- 
cedure in  Equity,  without  a  text-book,  he  gave  only  three  in  each 
week. 

Assistant-Professor  Ames  had  six  exercises  a  week  during  the 
year ;  three  of  which  were  devoted  to  Contracts,  —  a  first  year's 
course,  —  and  the  other  three  to  Sales  of  Personal  Property,  not 
prescribed.  The  latter  course  was  finished  a  little  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  he  gave  a  few 
lectures  on  Pleading,  to  students  of  the  first  year.  Professor 
Laugdell  and  Assistant-Professor  Ames  also  heard  Pleading  Cases 
on  Friday  afternoons,  as  often  as  any  were  ready. 

Mr.  Lathrop  gave  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  year,  to  stu- 
dents of  the  first  year,  on  Torts. 

Mr.  Gray  gave  one  lecture  a  week  during  the  year,  to  students 
of  the  second  year,  on  Evidence. 

The  number  of  moot-courts  held  during  the  year  was  nineteen  ; 
of  which  seven  were  held  by  Professor  Washburn,  six  by  Pro- 
fessor Langdell,  four  by  Assistant-Professor  Ames,  and  two  by 
Mr.  Gray. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School  dur- 
ing the  year  was  one  hundred  and  forty  one.  Of  these,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  were  in  the  School  during  the  whole 
year,  and  twenty  during  half  the  year  ;  making  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  during  the  entire  year,  being  an  increase 
of  eighteen  over  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June,  1873,  forty-six  stu- 
dents passed  their  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year, 
ten  others  having  tried  and  failed.  At  the  examination  for 
advanced  standing  in  September,  1878,  two  of  those'  who  had 
failed  in  June  presented  themselves  and  ])assed.  Nineteen  new 
candidates  also  presented  themselves  at  that  examination,  of 
whom  seventeen  passed,  and  two  were  rejected.  Therefore,  the 
whole  number  of  students  who  were  entitled  to  become  candidates 
for  a  degree  at  the  annual  examination  in  June,  1874,  was  sixty- 
five,  the  number  in  the  preceding  year  having  been  only  thirty-two. 
Of  those  sixty-five,  fifty  presented  themselves  for  examination, 
of  whom  forty-three  passed  and  received  degfees,  and  seven 
failed.  The  number  of  candidates  who  failed  in  the  studies 
either  of  the  first  or  second  year  was  seventeen.     The  ratio  of 
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the  candidates  who  received  degrees  to  those  who  were  rejected, 
was,  therefore,  as  forty-three  to  seventeen.  Upon  three  of  the 
successful  candidates,  who  Jiad  passed  distinguished  examinations, 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  cum  latide  was  conferred.  This  was  tlie  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  School  that  any  other  than  the  ordinary 
degree  was  conferred.  •  •  • 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June  last,  there  were  fifty-two 
applicants  for  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year,  of 
wliom  thirty-nine  passed,  and  thirteen  failed.  We  should  have 
had  reason  to  expect  a  larger  number  of  applicants  than  at  the 
preceding  annual  examination,  instead  of  four  less,  but  for  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  number  as  seventeen  of  those  who  entered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing. 
In  September,  1872,  only  ten  were  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing ;  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  now  current  year,  out  of  a 
larger  number  of  entries  than  in  1872  or  1873,  only  six  were 
so  admitted.  The  result  is  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  second 
year's  class  is  rather  small,  while  that  of  the  first  year  is  very 
large. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  in  September,  1871, 
it  became  a  part  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  School,  that 
the  entire  course  of  study  prescribed  for  a  degree  should  be 
•taught  every  year.  Accordingly,  we  began  then  for  the  first 
time  to  give  instruction  contemporaneously  in  all  the  subjects 
prescribed  for  the  first  year,  and  also  in  all  those  prescribed  for 
the  second  year :  in  the  former,  for  those  who  were  beginning  the 
course ;  in  the  latter,  for  those  who  had  already  been  studying 
one  year.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  next  academic  year,  — 1.«.,  in 
September,  1872, — it  became  for  the  first  time  a  condition  of  being 
admitted  to  the  second  year,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  the  student  should 
have  previously  passed  an  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first 
year;  which  he  could  do  either  at  the  annual  examination  in 
June,  or  at  the  examination  for  advanced  standing  in  September. 

These  two  changes  have  alrj^ady  worked  an  extraordinary  revo- 
^  lution  in  the  condition  of  the  School.  Formerly  the  instructors 
went  through  the  course  only  once  in  two  years,  and  every  stu- 
dent was  expected  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  instruction  that  was 
given.  Hence,  the  School  was  not  divided  into  classes  at  all  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction ;  nor  were  the  students  known  in  the 

School  as  belonging  to  one  year  or  the  other.     Of  course  the  more 
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advanced  students,  as  a  rule,  had  a  higher  reputation  than  begin- 
ners; but  this  was  as  often  based  on  what  they  had  done  before 
coming  here  as  upon  the  length  of  time  that  thej  had  been  in  the 
School.  Nominallj,  indeed,  the  School  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  it  so  appeared  in  the  annual  Catalogue ;  but  this  had 
no  practical  effect,  except  in  the  assignment  of  counsel  for  moot- 
court  cases ;  and  a  student  was  placed  in  the  senior  class,  and 
was  entitled  to  be  senior  counsel  in  the  moot-courts,  immediately 
on  entering  the  School,  if  he  stated  that  he  had  studied  law  two 
years,  or  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  attorney  in  some  court 
after  one  year's  study.* 

But  through  the  operation  of  the  two  rules  before  referred  to 
(although  all  the  exercises  of  the  School  are  still  carried  on  in 
one  room,  and  are  all  open  to  every  student,  and  no  one  is  required 
to  attend  any),  the  School  is  now  completely 'divided  into  two 
classes,  as  it  appears  in  the  Catalogue.  Those  of  the  first  year 
very  seldom  attend  any  of  the  exercises  of  the  second  year,  nor 
do  those  of  the  second  year  attend  the  exercises  of  the  first 
year,  unless  they  have  been  conditioned,  or  there  be  some  other 
special  reason  for  their  so  doing.  Nor  is  it  for  purposes  of  in- 
struction merely  that  this  division  exists,  but  all  the  relations 
of  the  students  to  each  other  are  greatly  affected  by  it.  They  are 
elected  into  clubs  with  reference  to  the  year  in  which  they  belong  ; 
they  associate  chiefly  with  those  of  their  own  year ;  and  it  is  by  a 
comparison  of  those  of  the  same  year  with  each  other  that  every 
one's  reputation  and  standing  in  the  School  are  fixed.  Every  one 
is  judged  also  almost  exclusively  by  the  work  that  he  does  while  in 
the  School.  Of  course,  every  one's  capacity  depends  greatly  upon 
the  training  that  he  has  received ;  but  the  previous  training  which 
tells  is  of  the  academic  kiiid.  It  seldom  or  never  happens  that 
one  makes  any  considerable  impression  by  the  legal  training  or 
legal  knowledge,  or  by  the  methods  or  habits  of  legal  study, 
which  he  brings  with  him  to  the  School.     Indeed,  one  of  the 

*  Under  this  system,  therefore,  of  two  students  entering  the  School  at  the  same 
time,  one  without  academic  training  or  cultivation  of  any  kind,  but  having  been 
nominally  a  student  in  some  lawyer's  office  for  two  years,  or  having  been  admitted 
as  an  attorney  after  one  year's  nominal  study,  the  other  having  graduated  at  Har- 
vard after  seven  years  of  the  best  academic  training,  and  going  directly  from  the 
College  to  the  Law  School,  —  the  former  took  precedence  in  all  the  honors  tliat  the 
School  had  to  confer;  and  if  the  two  were  appointed  on  a  moot-court  case  to- 
gether, the  former  was  the  senior  counsel,  while  the  latter  was  his  junior,  and  as 
such  subject  to  his  directions. 
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objections  to  our  present  practice  of  admitting  students  to  ad- 
vanced standing  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for 
those  so  admitted  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  have 
been  in  the  School  during  the  first  year. 

The  administration  of  the  Library  continues  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful, and  it  is  still  improving  at  a  rapid  pace.  Indeed  it 
appears,  by  the  Treasurer's  Statement,  that  more  money  was 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  during  the  year  now  under 
review  than  during  any  previous  year.  This  is  accounted  for 
partly  by  the  fact  that  a  gift  from  Judge  Curtis  enabled  us  to 
provide  ourselves  with  duplicate  sets  of  Peters's  Reports  and 
Howard's  Reports,  and  also  with  a  set  of  reports  of  patent  cases 
which  we  had  hitherto  been  deterred  from  purchasing  by  their 
excessively  high  price ;  partly  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Corporation 
made  a  special  appropriation  to  enable  us  to  purchase  a  superb  set 
(which  was  oflFered  to  us)  of  the  series  of  Scotch  Reports  com- 
monly known  as  Court  of  Session  Cases,  in  fifty-one  large  vol- 
umes. In  my  last  Report  I  spoke  of  the  great  amount  of  work 
then  done  by  the  students  in  the  Library ;  but  there  is  much  more 
done  now  than  there  was  then.  Notwithstanding  the  facilities 
for  study  in  the  Library  were  materially  increased  during  the 
year  1873-74,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  are  more 
men  in  the  Library  than  can  find  places  at  the  tables ;  and  on 
no  day  in  the  week  is  the  Library  so  crowded  as  on  that  which 
has  always  been  a  holiday  in  the  School,  viz.,  Saturday.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  testimony  to  the  industry  of 
the  School :  it  is  still  more  significant  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
work  that  is  in  vogue.  The  work  done  in  the  Library  is  what 
the  scientific  men  call  original  investigation.  The  Library  is  to 
us  what  a  laboratory  is  to  the  chemist  or  the  physicist,  and 
what  a  museum  is  to  the  naturalist. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  TftB  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  • —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the 
academic  year  1873-74 :  — 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was 
forty-two.  These  were  classified  as  follows :  —  Twenty-five  in  En- 
gineering ;  twelve  in  Chemistry ;  five  in  Natural  History. 
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.The  first  year's  class  in  Engineering  receiyed  instruction  from 
Mr.  J.  C.  Bartlett  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  in 
Church's  Analytical  Geometry  and  Chauvenet's  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry. 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  gave  instruction  in  Henck's  Field-Book  one 
hour  a  week,  and  devoted  one  afternoon  in  the  week  to  practical 
field-work  in  railroad  engineering  when  the  weather  .permitted. 

The  second  year's  class  in  Engineering  attended  Mr.  Bartlett 
five  hours  a  week,  in  exercises  upon  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  middle  of  May. 
The  text-book  used  was  Church's  Calculus,  with  many  examples 
and  problems  from  other  authors. 

Assistant-Professor  Pettee  had  three  exercises  a  week  with 
students  of  the  first  year  in  Surveying.  The  text-book  used  was 
Gillespie's  Land  Surveying.  The  exercises  consisted  of  recita- 
tions, with  as  much  practice  in  field-work  and  plotting  as  time 
could  be  found  for. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and 
Meteorology,  under  Assistant-Professor  Pettee,  was  attended  by 
students  of  the  first  year  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Histoiy,  and 
by  those  of  the  second  year  in  Engineering.  Recitations  or  lect- 
ures occupied  two  hours  a  week  through  the  year.  The  text- 
books used  were  Guyot's  Physical  Geography  and  selections  from 
Dana's  Manual  of  Geology. 

Assistant-Professor  Pettee  also  gave  a  course  of  twelve  lectures 
on  the  use  of  the  barometer  as  an  hypsometrical  instrument. 
These  lectures  were  given  to  students  of  the  third  year  in  En- 
gineering. 

Professor  Winlock  gave  instruction  in  Practical  Astronomy  to 
students  of  the  third  year  in  Engineering,  These-  exercises  occu- 
pied two  hours  a  day,  three  days  in  the  week.  They  commenced 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  will  be  continued  during  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Moore  gave  instruction  in  Free-hand  Drawing  four  hours, 
a  week  throtighout  the  year. 

In  French  and  German,  the  scientific  students  were  classed 
with  College  students.  The  exercises  occupied  two  hours  a  week. 
Instruction  in  French  was  given  by  Mr.  Jacquinot,  —  in  German 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bartlett. 

Professor  Eustis  had  a  class  in  Descriptive  Geometry  two 
days  in  the  week  for  the  students  of  the  first  year,  —  and  also 
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two  days  in  the  week  for  an  elective  class  of  Juniors  and 
Seniors. 

The  second  year's  class  attended  Professor  Eastis  five  hours  a 
week  from  May  to  the  close  of  the  year.  The  exercises  consisted 
of  recitations  from  Smith's  Mechanics,  and  lectures. 

The  third  year's  class  attended  Professor  Eustis  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  The  text-book  used  was  Weisbach's 
Mechanics. 

Professor  Eustis  also  gave  instniction  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  . 

The  instruction  in  Physics  was  given  by  Assistant-Professor 
Trowbridge,  and  was  attended  by  students  of  the  Engineering 
and  Chemical  Departments.  The  course  consisted  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  Electrical  Measurements,  in  Light,  and  in  Me- 
chanics. There  was  a  recitation  once  a  week  on  the  work  of 
that  week,  and  also  on  new  matter  given  by  a  text-book  —  Jen- 
kins's Electricity  and  Magnetism  —  and  by  notes. 

Instruction  in  Botany  was  given  at  the  Botanic  Garden  by 
Assistant-Professor  Goodale.  The  course  consisted  of  laboratory 
exercises  in  the  examination  of  living  and  dried  specimens  of 
plants,  the  making  of  microscopic  slides,  lectures,  and  exam- 
inations. 

Students  of  Zoology  worked  at  the  Museum,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  McCrady. 

The  instruction  in  Gliemistry  was  given  by  Professor  Cooke 
and  his  assistants.  There  were  students  of  the  Scientific  School 
in  all  the  undergraduate  courses  of  Chemistry ;  namely,  in  1, 
Experimental  Chemi^y,  lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory 
practice ;  2,  Qualitative  Analysis ;  3,  Mineralogy,  with  the  use 
of  the  blow-pipe,  and  Crystallography ;  4,  Quantitative  Analysis ; 
5,  Organic  Chemistry,  lectures,  and  laboratory  practice ;  6,  Ele- 
mentary Chemistry,  lectures,  and  recitations ;  7,  Advanced 
Chemistry,  lectures.  In  addition  to  the  above,  three  courses 
were  especially  designed  for  the  instruction  of  scientific  students ; 
namely,  8,  Experimental  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis; 
9,  Technical  Chemistry,  lectures,  and  frequent  excursions;  10, 
Gas  Analysis  and  Vapor  Density. 

In  the  regular  chemical  course  of  the  Scientific  School,  there 
were  two  students  in  the  first  year,  four  in  the  second  year,  one 
in  the  third  year,  and  five  special  students.  There  were  also 
four  post-graduate  students,  pursuing  special  courses  in  the 
laboratory. 
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According  to  our  present  programme  of  studies,  Engineering 
stu(ient8  of  the  first  year  are  required  to  pursue  a  course  of 
Chemistry,  and  course  8  was  specially  designed  for  them.  Pro- 
fessor Cooke  says  of  this  arrangement :  '^  It  is  an  attempt  to 
crowd  Experimental  Chemistry  ana  Qualitative  Analysis  into 
less  than  one  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  these  subjects  in  the 
undergraduate  courses,  and  as  the  scientific  students  enter  upon 
the  course  without  the  previous  preparation  of  the  undergrad- 
uates, they  obtain  far  less  benefit  from  the  study.  The  course, 
moreover,  causes  trouble  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  a  repetition  of 
instruction  better  given  in  another  place.  I  should  recommend, 
therefore,  very  strongly,  that  this  course  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  Engineering  students  be  required  to  attend  in  its 
place  course  1,  and  allowed  to  elect,  in  their  second  or  third 
year,  as  an  extra,  course  4,  and  perhaps  also  course  9.  I  am 
sure  that  this  would  be  better  for  the  students,  and  vastly  more 
convenient  to  us,  besides  saving  one  half  of  the  time  of  an 
assistant." 

The  degree  of  S.B.  was  conferred  last  Commencement-day 
upon  four  graduates  m  Engineering  and  one  in  Chemistry. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology  begs  leave  to  report,  thtit  one  student  was  in- 
structed during  the  academic  year  1873-74  by  Assistant-Professor 
Pettee  in  Mining.  One  degree  of  Mining  Engineer  was  conferred, 
out  of  course,  at  the  last  Commencement. 

J.  D.  WHITNEY.  Dean. 
Cambkidge,  Dec.  28,  1874. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing Report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year 
1873-74 : — 

The  annexed  tabular  views  show  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  instruction  given. 
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The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty-three.  Of  these,  ten  pursued  a 
partial  course,  and  four  were  graduates. 

Forty-eight  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  February  and  June,  seven- 
teen under  the  old  plan  and  thirty-one  under  the  new.  Of  the 
seventeen  seven  were  rejected,  of  the  thirty-one  but  three.  Tiie 
time  allowed  for  graduation  under  the  old  plan  expired  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  and  all  must  now  submit  to  the  more  rigorous  test 
of  a  written  examination. 

An  unclassified  class  of  students  having  been  found  useless 
and  injurious,  the  term  has  been  dropped,  and  all  are  now 
included  within  the  three  regular  classes.  It  was  also  found 
advisable  to  deny  to  students  the  right  of  taking  single  courses 
on  paying  for  the  same. 

Though  two  students  were  expelled  for  an  assault  upon  a 
member  of  the  School,  the  qualifications  and  character  of  the  body 
of  students  were  higher  than  ever  before,  and  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  new  plan  of  study  is  most  gratifying. 

The  increased  number  of  students  made  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  chemical  laboratory  by  taking  a  room  occupied  by  the  janitor, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  term  an  adjoining  room  was  also 
added  to  the  laboratory. 

C.  ELLIS,  Dtan. 
December  14,  1874. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  Report  for  the  academic  year  1873-74 :  — 

The  School  this  year  had  a  season  of  marked  prosperity.  The 
number  of  pupils  for  the  winter  course  was  thirty-one,  and  for 
the  summer  course  seventeen.  The  number  of  graduates  who 
received  the  Dental  Diploma  was  eight.  The  summer  course  has 
proved  in  every  way  a  success,  its  value  as  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  education  being  more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  students. 
It  is  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  -to  incorporate  it  with  the 
winter  course,  and  require  of  all  the  students  attendance  during 
at  least  one  continuous  year  as  a  requisite  for  graduation. 

During  the  winter  course  instruction  was  given  in  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Surgery  by  the  Medical  Professors, 
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and  by  the  Dental  Professors  and  Instructors  in  Dental  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry.  In  the 
Medical  departments  our  students  go  over  the  same  ground  with 
the  medical  students  as  far  as  their  limited  time  permits.  The 
change  in  the  Medical  School  has  so  far  worked  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  our  students  that  in  one  short  winter  course  of  four 
months  they  are  not  able  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  with  the 
Medical  Professors,  while  required  to  pass  an  examination  on  the 
whole  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  time  will  cure  this  diflR- 
culty,  either  by  enabling  us  to  place  our  School  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Medical  School  as  to  time  and  methods,  or  by  giv- 
ing us  a  distinct  course  of  instruction  for  our  students. 

The  department  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Hitchcock,  assisted  by  Dr. 
E.  A.  Bogue  of  New  York  as  Lecturer.  At  least  one  lecture  a 
week  has  been  delivered  during  the  term,  supplemented  by  clini- 
cal instruction,  and  evening  classes  in  the  use  of  the  microscope 
for  histological  investigation. 

The  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry,  Dr.  Moffatt,  assisted  by 
Drs.  Shepard  and  Hawes  as  Adjunct  and  Assistant  Professors, 
and  Dr.  Salmon  as  Lecturer,  has  given  lectures  and  clinical  in- 
struction on  five  afternoons  of  every  week  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  This  department  is  also  the  Dental  Infirmary 
of  the  Hospital,  and  here  the  students,  under  the  direction  of  their 
instructors,  perform  all  operations  upon  the  moutli  and  teeth 
pertaining  to  our  specialty.  Our  Demonstrator,  Dr.  Wilson,  has 
also  been  appointed  Dentist  to  the  Hospital.  This  connection  is 
a  valuable  one  to  the  School,  and  I  trust  is  no  less  so  to  the  Hos- 
pital, as  it  disposes  of  a  class  of  patients  whom,  previously,  they 
•had  no  proper  means  of  treating.  Our  quarters  in  the  Hospital 
building  are  already  outgrown,  all  available  space  being  in  use ; 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  soon  to  look  outside  for  more 
room  for  our  students  and  their  patients.  As  this  Infirmary  be- 
comes better  known,  the  rooms  are  crowded  with  daily  increasing 
numbers  of  patients,  anxious  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
The  number  of  patients  treated  during  tiie  year  has  been  7,200. 
It  is  emphatically  a  Charity,  a  place  for  the  poor,  but  of  late 
many  whose  means  allow  them  to  pay  a  moderate  price  have 
oflFeVed  themselves  for  treatment.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Hospital 
we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  such,  and  were  our  room  sufficient  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  do  so.     But,  crowded  as  we  are,  it  has 
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seemed  best  to  discourage  such  from  coming  to  us.  All  expenses 
of  this  charity  are  borne  by  the  Dental  School,  which  has  no 
endowment  or  resources  of  any  kind  except  such  as  are  derived 
from  the  fees  of  the  students,  hence  its  usefulness  is  limited. 

In  the  department  of  Mechanical  Dentistry,  the  Professor  has 
had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Wilson,  Demonstrator  in  charge,  and 
of  Dr.  George  F.  Grant,  as  Volunteer  Demonstrator.  The  Pro- 
fessor has  given  two  hours  each  week  of  the  term,  one  to  didactic 
instruction  by  means  of  lectures,  the  other  to  clinical  instniction. 
The  Demonstrators  have  been  present  in  the  laboratory  during 
the  morning  of  five  days  in  the  week  for  purposes  of  clinical 
instruction,  and  for  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Infirmary  con- 
nected with  this  department.  The  patients  are  not  so  numerous 
as  in  the  Hospital  Infirmary,  but  are  enough  so  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  Here,  as  in  the  Operative  department,  a  better  class 
of  patients  are  gradually  coming  in  and  taking  the  place  of  the 
strictly  charity  patients  of  former  days,  thus  showing  the  growing 
reputation  of  the  School.  In  both  departments,  of  Operative  and 
Mechanical  Dentistry,  much  of  the  work  done  by  our  students  is 
of  a  superior  character,  proving  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  so  far  justifying  our  highest  anticipations  of  success 
and  usefulness. 

Our  Demonstrator  in  charge,  Dr.  Wilson,  has  attended  to  Ivis 
arduous  duties  with  exemplary  faithfulness  and  fidelity.  The 
work  lias  grown  beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  perform  prop- 
erly, and  if  the  same  ratio  of  growth  continues,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  appoint  an  assistant  to  relieve  him  from  some  of  the  more  * 
exacting  but  less  responsible  duties^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  session  the  plan  of  instruction 
was  changed,  and  the  requirements  for  a  degree  were  advanced. 
These  changes  have  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  and  an  improvement  in  their  character.  Those  who 
now  come  to  us  are  in  earnest,  and  are  ardent  and  eager  in  their 
studies.  An  increasing  number  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
summer  term  to  extend  their  studies  through  the  year,  and,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  we  hope  at  no  distant  day  to  include  this 
term  in  our  requirements  for  graduation.  Our  lack  of  pecuniary 
means  is  the  great  drawback  to  our  growth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  coming  elevation  of  the  Medical  School  our  needs 
will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Dental  Faculty  have  this  year  to  deplore  the  loss  of  their 
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energetic  and  indefatigable  Dean,  Dr.  Thomas  Barnes  Hitchcock, 
a  man  whose  whole  heart  was  in  his  work,  and  whose  work  was 
largely  the  interests  of  the  Dental  School  and  of  Dental  Educa- 
tion. Professor  at  once  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  he  had, 
by  strenuous  and  unceasing  labor,  so  made  himself  master  of  his 
subjects  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  fill  his  place  by  appointing 
a  single  teacher.  The  disease  which  finally  overcame  him  was 
meningitis,  the  result  of  overwork.  He  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1874,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  just  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  at  that  point  in  his  culture  when  he  had  fully  prepared  him- 
self to  be  of  great  use  to  his  generation. 

The  work  of  his  professorship  has  been  divided  between  two 
instructors,  W.  H.  Rollins,  D.M.D.,  appointed  Instructor  in 
Dental  Pathology,  and  Charles  A.  Brackett,  D.M.D.,  appointed 
Instructor  in  Dental  Therapeutics.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
graduates  of  our  School. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report  upon  the 
Bussey  Institution  for  the  year  1873-74 :  -7 

Four  special  students  attended  the  courses  of  instruction  in 
Applied  Zoology  and  Agricultural  Chemistry,  given  by  Professors 
Slade  and  Storer. 

The  Horticultural  Department  found  abundant  occupation  in 
propagating  trees,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sargent,  the 
Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

The  instructor  in  Agriculture,  Mr.  Motley,  on  invitation  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
made  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  and  import- 
ing a  standard  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle.  His  mission  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  cattle  are  now  kept  upon  the  farm  of  the  Bussey 
Institution,  in  barns  that  have  been  lent  for  that  purpose  to  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

One  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  stone  building  originally  designed 
for  a  museum  has  been  finished  to  that '  end,  together  with  the 
adjacent  hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Appleton,  Librarian 
and  Curator  of  Collections,  The  new  room  has  been  furnished, 
moreover,  with  cases  for  the  reception  of  specimens,  particularly 
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those  of  the  valuable  collection  of  woods  given  to  the  Institution 
by  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson  in  the  previous  year.  Additional 
shelves  and  gas  fixtures  have  been  put  up  in  the  library. 

The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a  small 
number  of  books  and  by  the  gifts  of  several  societies,  at  home 
and  abroad ;  but  particularly  by  a  gift  of  agricultural  books  pro- 
cured in  Germany  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Appl^ton,  comprising  among 
others  a  set  of  one  hundred  works  recommended  by  the  Austrian 
Government  for  use  in  the  Agricultural  Schools  of  the  Empire, 
and  by  the  gift  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  standard  agricultural  works 
from  the  Misses  Guild,  of  Brookline. 

The  field  experiments  and  laboratory  researches  alluded  to  in 
former  Reports  have  been  continued  by  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Ghemistrv  and  his  Assistant. 

By  vote  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  it  has. been  determined 

that  the  results  of  experiments  and  investigations  made  at  the 

Bussey  Institution  shall  be  published  in  a  special  ^'  Bulletin,"  to 

be  issued  from  time  to  time,  as  material  may  accumulate.     Two 

parts  of  this  "Bulletin  of  the  Bussey  Institution,"  comprising 

184  octavo  pages,  have  been  issued  during  the  academic  year, 

and  a  third  part  has  been  printed. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Deiin. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  upon 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  Botauic  Garden  during  the 
year  ending  August  31, 1874  :  — 

exchanges. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  have  been  1704  packets  pf  seed, 
and  2959  plants  of  all  kinds.  185  packets  of  seed  have  been 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States ;  92  packets  from 
Great  Britain  ;  469  packets  from  Algeria  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  and ^1008  packets  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  1134 
plants  have* been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States; 
50  from  the  West  Indies ;  25  from  Canada ;  338  from  Great 
Britain ;  22  from  the  Continent  of  Europe ;  and  1390  (bulbs) 
from  Algeria. 

350  packets  of  seeds  and  1183  plants  have  been  distributed 
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from  the  Garden  to  different  recipients  in  aJl  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  England,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  a  view  to  the  rearrangement  and  classification  of  the 
hardy  plants  in  the  Garden,  the  borders  extending  round  the  two 
large  circular  groups  of  trees  have  been  deeply  trenched  and 
manured,  and  planted  in  families  with  the  shrubs  formerly  scat- 
tered through  the  whole  Garden.  The  satisfactory  progress 
which  these  plantations  have  made  shows  the  necessity  of  thor- 
oughly trenching  and  enriching  all  that  portion  of  the  Garden 
lying  below  the  principal  terrace. 

The  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  which  has  been  largely  increased 
during  the  year,  has  been  classified,  and  permanently  planted  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Garden,  in  beds  specially  prepared  for  it. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Willows,  received  in  part  from  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  in  part 
from  Mr.  M.  S.  Bebb,  of  Illinois,  has  been  planted  around  the  bor- 
der of  the  pond,  near  the  gardener's  cottage. 

The  unoccupied  high  ground  behind  the  Herbarium  Building 
and  Lecture  Hall  has  been  cut  down,  and  gi*aded  with  a  view  to 
future  improvement. 

The  work  of  permanently  labelling  the  various  collections  of 
plants,  although  attended  with  no  small  amount  of  labor  and 
mechanical  difficulty,  has  been  pushed  forward  during  the  year 
with  considerable  success.  The  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  through- 
out the  Garden,  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  the  collection  of 
hardy  Perns,  and  many  of  the  hardy  perennials,  are  already  legibly 
labelled  with  the  scientific  name  and  habitat  of  the  plant,  and 
with  its  popular  name,  when  the  latter  is  of  wide-spread  accept- 
ance or  particular  interest. 

The  interior  of  the  principal  range  of  glass-houses  has,  during 
the  year,  been  thoroughly  repaired,  new  walks  and  stagings  hav- 
ing been  put  in,  and  the  whole  repainted  and  glazed.  By  a 
change  in  the  internal  arrangement  of  these  houses,  a  slightly 
increased  area  of  pot-room  has  been  obtained.  The  collections  of 
Orchids  and  exotic  Ferns  have  been  increased  durihg  the  year, 
the  latter  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  more  accommodation  is 
necessary  for  their  proper  culture  and  development. 

The  collection  of  "  succulent"  plants  (^Agave,  Aloe^  Echeveria^ 
Cereals,  Melocactus,   Opuntia^  &c.)  has  been  greatly  increased 
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during  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  the  most  extensive  in 
America.  As  these  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Aloe^ 
are  natives  of  the  New  World,  their  culture  in  this  Garden  is  of 
special  interest ;  while  the  fact  that  their  peculiar  structure,  pre- 
venting their  preservation  in  Herbaria  in  a  dried  state,  makes  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  Botany  and  Horticulture  to  pre- 
serve and  extend  this  living  collection.  It  must,  however,  be 
shortly  broken  up  or  greatly  reduced,  unless  suitable  accommoda- 
tions can  be  supplied  for  its  protection. 

In  no  way  could  the  friends  of  the  Garden  better  advance  its 
usefulness  than  by^  erecting  a  moderately  sized  greenhouse  for 
the  cultivation  of  */  succulent  plants." 

I  take  this  occasion  to  make  public  the  fact,  that  the  repairs 

and  improvements  made  in  the  Garden  during  the  past  year,  and 

its  daily  increasing  usefulness,  have  been  made  possible  through 

the  generosity  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 

Promoting  Agriculture. 

C.   S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


To  THE  President  op^the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have^thejhonor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  of  its  progress 
during  the  two  years  wliich  have  passed  since  I  was  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  its  formation. 

The  very  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Director  have, 
of  necessity,  made  these  two  years,  years  of  preparation  and 
organization. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  ligneous  plants  growing  spontaneously,  or 
by  introduction  previous  to  1872,  on  that  portion  of  the  "  Bussey 
Farm  "  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Arboretum,  has  been  made. 

The  soil  and  indigenous  growth  on  the  various  portions  of  the 
grounds  have  been  carefully  studied  with  a  view  to  a  proper  deter- 
mination of  the  permanent  location  of  the  various  collections,  and 
several  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  raised  for  the  future 
plantations. 

An  inspection  of  the  trees  already  growing  in  the  Arboretum 
showed  that  many  of  them  were  in  a  miserable  condition  from 
long  neglect  of  proper  thinning,  and  the  consequent  want  of  food, 
light,  and  air.     To  remedy  this  as  far  as  possible  the  woods  and 
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old  plantations  have  been  gradually  thinned  out,  the  weak,  de- 
formed, and  unhealthy  plants  being  cut  first,  and  then  such  as 
interfered  with  fine  single  specimens,  or  with  specimens  of  only 
occasional  occurrence.  Returning  health  in  many  of  the  trees, 
and  the  greatly  improved  appearance  of  the  woods  and  belts  of 
timber  is  already  apparent,  although  the  operation  of  thinning 
out  old  wood  lands,  with  a  view  to  forming  healthy,  well  developed 
trees,  is  necessarily  a  slow  one,  and  must  be  extended  over  many 
years. 

Already  many  noble  specimens  of  some  of  the  finest  native 
trees  are  scattered  through  the  open  portions  of  the  grounds, 
promising  dignity  and  interest  to  the  Arboretum,  and  proving 
that  the  situation  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it  is 
to  be  devoted. 

I  am  under  deep  obligation  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  for  the  valuable 
assistance  and  advice  with  which  he  has  honored  me  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  undertaking,  and  for  an  introduction  to  his 
numerous  correspondents  both  in  America  and  Europe. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  following  contribu- 
tions :  — 

Many  seeds  of  European  and  Asiatic  trees  and  shrubs  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  through  its  Director,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker. 
Several  collections  of  seeds,  especially  of  the  trees  of  Eastern  Asia, 
from  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  through  its  Director,  Prof.  Decaisne. 
Collections  of  seeds  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Siberia  and  the 
North  of  China  from  the  Impei:ial  Botanic  Garden  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, through  its  Director,  Dr.  Ed.  Regel. 

Large  and  full  collections  of  seeds  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Ohio  and  the  neighboring  States,  from  W.  C.  Hampton,  Esq.,  of 
Mt.  Victory,  Ohio. 

Large  collections  of  seeds  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  Virginia, 
from  A.  H.  Curtiss,  Esq.,  of  Liberty,  Va. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Kellogg,  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  Dr. 
H.  N.  Bolander,  late  State  Botanist  of  California,  for  extensive 
and  valuable  collections  of  Californian  seed  ;  and  to  J.  G.  Lem- 
mon,  Esq.,  of  Sierra  Valley,  California,  to  whose  energy  and  zeal 
I  am  indebted  for  a  large  quantity  of  seed  of  some  of  the  rarer 
Californian  Coniferae,  and  for  many  other  valuable  contributions. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Dr.  C.'C.  Parry,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
for  seeds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coniferae,  and  to  Dr.  George 
Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis,  for  seeds  of  the  rare  Abies  concolor,  and 
of  several  species  of  Oak. 
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To  T.  S.  Brandigee,  Esq.,  of  Oa&on  City,  Colorado,  and  to  A. 
L.  Siler,  Esq.,  of  Osmer,  Eane  Co.,  Utah,  I  am  indebted  for  seeds 
of  the  trees  of  their  respective  localities,  some  of  which  are  entirely 
new  to  cultivation. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  Pinney  &  Co.,  of  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wisconsin,  for  coniferous  seed ;  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Mellichamp,  of  Blu£f- 
ton,  South  Carolina,  for  seeds  of  some  of  the  rarer  ligneous  plants 
of  that  State  ;  to  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Esq.,  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  for 
seed  of  the  rare  Larix  kptolepU ;  to  W.  B.  Mercer,  Esq.,  of 
Doylestown,  Penn.,  and  to  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,  of  Yineland,  New 
Jersey,  for  seeds  collected  in  their  respective  localities. 

G.  S.  SAB6ENT,  Director. 
December  1, 1874. 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

Table  of  Schooh  and  Colleges  from  which  young  men  achiaUy  entered 
Harvard  College  from  1867  to  1874  tncltisive,  tcith  the  number  thai 
entered  from  each  institution  in  each  gear. 


Acadia  College,  Nova  Scotia  . 
Adams  Academy,  Quincy  .  . 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boys'  Academy 
Allegheny  College,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Amherst  College  .  .  .  .  . 
Antioch  College,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Augusta,  Me.,  High  School .  . 
Baltimore  City  College  .  •  . 
Bangor,  Me.,  Hi^h  School  .  . 
Bellevue,  Va.,  High  School .  . 
Beyerly  High  School  .... 
Bishop's  College  School,  Len- 

nozTille,  Canada 

Bliss,  E.  F.,  prlT.  sch.,  Cincin.,0.' 
Boston  Latin  School    .... 

Bowdoin  College,  Me 

Bridgewater  Academy  .  .  . 
Bristol  Academy,  Taunton  .  . 
Brookline  High  School  .  .  . 
Brooks,  Wm.  H.,  pr.  sch.,  Boston 
Brown  University,  R.  I.  .  .  . 
Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  Classical  School 
Cambridge  High  School  .  .  . 
Canfield,  C.  T.,  priv.  sch..  South 

Boston 

Charlestown  High  School  .  . 
Chase,  R.  H.,  priv.  sch.,  Fhila. 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston  . 
Chelsea  High  School  .... 
Chicago,  111.,  High  School  .  . 
Choules  Institute,  Newport,  R.I. 
Cleveland.  O.,  High  School .  . 
Colby  University,  Me.  .  .  . 
College  of  New  Jfersey,  Princeton 
Collegiate  and  Polytech.  Inst., 

Brooklyn,  N..  Y 

Columbia  College,  N.  Y. .  .  . 
Concord  High  School .... 
Concord,  N.  H.,  High  School  . 
Cotting  High  School,  Arlington 
Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.  .  . 
Dean  Academy,  Franklin  .  . 
Dedham  High  School .... 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Classical  School 
Dickinson  College,  Pa.  .  .  . 
Dizwell,  £.  S.,  priv.  sch.,  Boston 


1867. 


1 
17 


1 
2 

7 
1 
1 


8 


14 


1868. 


1 
9 


1 
1 
4 
8 


1 
6 


2 

. 
8 

• 

1 
2 


1 
1 


9 


1869. 


2 
21 


8 


4 
1 
1 
8 

• 

1 


1 
1 


1870. 


6 


28 
1 


2 
1 


16 


8 
1 
4 
1 
1 


8 


1871. 


1 

18 
2 


8 


1 
1 
4 
1 


1 
1 


1872. 


1 
1 


18 

2 
1 

7 


8 
1 
8 


1 
5 


1878. 


1 
1 


18 


2 


11 


2 
1 
4 


1874. 


2 
5 

1 


12 
1 


10 

1 
4 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 
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• 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 
1 

1872, 
1 

1878a 

1 

1874. 

Dorchester  Hisrh  School  .         • 

1 

1 

Dummer  Academy,  Bj^fleld .    . 

*    . 

1 

•        • 

1 

Eayre,  Wm.  N.,  pri.  sch.,  Boston 

i 

1 

2 

2 

•        • 

4 

2 

Edinburgh  University,  Scotland 

•        • 

«        • 

•        • 

1 

Eliot  High  Sch..  Jamaica  Plain 

2 

2 

8 

1 

Emerson  Inst.^Washington,  D.C. 

2 

1 

•    • 

2 

1 

Englewood,  111.,  High  School    . 

•        • 

• 

•        • 

•        ft 

1 

Erie,  Fa.,  High  School    .    .    . 

•        • 

a          . 

1 

Fette,  Wm.  E.,  priv.  sch.,  Boston 
FitchbursT  Hisrn  School    .    .    . 

1 

• 

1 

2 

5 

1 

Fort  Edward  Institute,  N.  Y.    . 

•        • 

.         . 

i. 

Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford 

•        • 

a          . 

8 

.    . 

2 

1 

Gibbens,  £.  A.,  priv.  sch..  New 

York 

2 

1 

1 
1 

Gloucester  High  School  .    i    . 

Grafton  High  School  .... 

•    . 

1 

Harvard  School,  New  York .    . 

.    . 

•         • 

2 

1 

Harvard  School,  Springfield .    . 

.    . 

ft        • 

•        • 

1 

Hasbrouck's  Glass,  and  Comm. 

Inst.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.    .    . 

•           m 

. '   . 

•         ■ 

•             9 

1 

1 

Haverford  College,  Pa.    .    .    . 
Haverhill  High  School     .    .    . 

2 

1 

.    . 

•         • 

•             • 

•        • 

2 

1 

2 

8 

ft              ■ 

8 

1 

Hobart  College.  N.  Y 

1 

Hoffman,  F.,  pri.  sc.  New  York 

2 

. 

Hopkinson,  J.  P.,  pri.  sc.,  Boston 
Illinois  Normal  High  School     . 

1 

•        • 

1 

•                    • 

8 

1 

11 

6 

•        • 

1 

•        • 

2 

•        • 

•             « 

•         • 

1 

Kendall,  J.,  pri.  sch.,  Cambridge 

«        • 

1 

8 

8 

5 

8 

1 

8 

Kimball  Union  Academy,  Men- 

den,  N.  H 

•        • 

■        • 

•        • 

•        • 

a         . 

1 

Lancaster  Academy     .... 

8 

Lawrence  Academy,  Groton     . 

2 

1 

Lawrence  High  School    .    .    . 

1 

1 

t        • 

8 

Lawrence  Scientific  School .    . 

•        • 

• 

•        • 

a         . 

1 

Leavenworth,  Kan.,  High  School 

ft        • 

•        • 

1 

.           a 

2 

2 

Leominster  Hish  School . 

2 

4 

1 

Lowell  Hifirh  School    .... 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Lvnn  Hiflrh  School 

1 

.          a 

•         • 

8 

.    . 

1 

Mast.  Inst,  of  Tech.,  Boston   . 

• 

1 

Medford  High  School .... 

•        • 

.          • 

•         « 

2 

2 

2 

Melrose  Hiffh  School  .... 

1 

2 

2 

Miles,  C.  A.,  priv.  sch..  Brattle- 

boro,  Vt 

1 

Milford  High  School    .... 

«        • 

.          . 

1 

.         a 

1 

Milwaukee  Academy,  Wis.  .    . 

1 

Morris,  C.  D.,  priv,  sch.,  Peeks- 

kill.  N.  Y 

8 

New  Bedford  Academy    .     .    . 

1 

New  Bedford  High  School  .    . 

^        ^ 

1 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  High  School 

•        • 

.         a 

•    . 

1 

Newburyport  High  School  .    . 

,        - 

•        « 

.          . 

.         a 

•         • 

1 

New  Church  School,  Waltham  . 

•        ■ 

.          . 

.         a 

•         a 

1 

4 

N.  H.  Conf.  Sem.,  Tilton,  N.  H. 

i 

New  London,  Conn.,  Lit.  and 

Sclent.  Institute 

1 

5 

8 

1 

10 

5 

6 

5 
5 

Newton  Hish  School  .... 

2 
5 

Noble,  G.  W.  C,  pr.  sc.,  Boston 
North  Side  School,  Chicago,  111. 

10 

2 

7 

•    . 

•        • 

•        • 

a          ft 

1 

Northwestern  University,  111.   . 

.    . 

•        • 

9 

ft          ■ 

•        ft 

1 

Norwood,  Va.,  High  School .    . 

.    . 

•        • 

1 

Oread  Institute,  Worcester  .    . 

1 

1 
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Oswego,  K.  T.,  High  School .    . 

Phelps,  J.  M.,  priy.  sch.,  River- 
dafe,  N.Y 

PhiUdelphia  Central  High  Sch. 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover 

Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  K.  H. 

Plymouth  High  School    .    .    . 

Portland,  Bde.,  High  School .    . 

PottsYille,  Pa.,  High  School .    . 

PiroTidenoe  Conf.  Sem.,  Eaat 
Greenwich,  R.  L 

Protidenoe,  R.  I.,  High  School 

Punchard  School,  Andorer  .    . 

Richards,  W.  W.,  pri.  sc.,  Salen 

Rickofi,  A.  J.,  pii.  sc.,  Cincin.,  O. 

Rittenhoose  Acad^  Washington 

Riyenriew  Academy,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y 

Rochester  Uniyersity,  N.  T. .    . 

RoxbmiT  Latin  School     .    .    . 

Sachs'  CoUeg.  Inst,  New  York 

St.  Augustine's  School,  Port- 
land, Me 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  High  School     . 

St  Mark's  School,  Southboro' . 

St.  John's  Sch.,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Salem  High  School     .... 

Smyrna,  Del.,  Seminary 


1867. 


1868. 


1 

6 

22 


Someryille  High  School  .  .  . 
Springfield  High  School  .  .  . 
Taylor  and  Jackson's  Academy 
Taunton  High  School .... 
Trinity  College,  Conn.    .    .    . 

Tufts  College 

Uniyersity  of  California  .  .  . 
Uniyersity  of  Michigan  .  .  . 
Uniyersity  of  Mississippi .  .  . 
Uniyersity  of  Pennsylyania  .  . 
Uniyersity  of  Virginia  .  .  . 
Uniyersity  of  Wisconsin  .  .  . 
Uniyersity  Sch.,  San  Francisco 

Urania  College 

Waltham  High  School     .    .    . 
Warren  Academy,  Wobum  .    . 
Washbume  College,  Kansas    . 
Washington  &  Jeflferson  Colle^ 
Watertown  High  School .    .    . 
Watenrille,  Me.,  Chissical  Sch. 
Wesleyan  Academy,  Wilbraham 
West  Newton  £ng.  &  Class.  Sch. 
Williston  Sem.,  East  Hampton  . 
Winchester  High  School .    .    . 
Wobum  High  School .    .    .    . 
Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  Academy 
WoodwardHigh  Soh.,Cincin.,  O. 
Worcester  High  School  .    .    . 
Yale  College,  Conn 

Priyate  Pupils 


1 
1 


1 

2 

28 


1869. 


8 
22 

8 


1870. 


2 


1 
2 


4 
1 


1 
1 

i 


1 

4 


2 


6 
28 


1871. 


2 


.  ' 


8 
2 


2 
1 


1 

1 


2 
45 


1 
1 


8 


1 
88 


1 
1 
8 

4 


1 
2 
1 


8 
26 

8 


2 

4 


1872. 


1878. 


1874. 


1 
2 


1 
1 


26 


2 
1 


2 

8 

1 

1 


2 
1 
8 
8 


41 


2 
1 


8 


2 
1 

42 


14 


1 


9 


1 
1 
2 


8 

4 

80 


18 
40 


8 
2 
1 

4 
1 


1 
2 

1 


46 


9 
26 


6 
1 


2 
i 


2 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


48 


86 


n. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  Jan.  30, 
1874,  the  following  communication  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology  was  received,  and  duly  considered :  — 

Boston,  January  28, 1874. 

To  THB  PrSSIPBNT  AMD  FeLLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLLBGB :  — 

OvsTUOiEN,  •>«  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  held  this  day,  it  was 

Votid^  That  of  the  articles  of  agreement  made  and  executed  by  and  between 
the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  SiOdlogy  and  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1859,  Article  11  be  repealed,  and  Article  12  be  called  Aiiicle  11,  subject  to  the 
concurrent  vote  of  said  President  and  Fellows,  and  that  Articles  5,  6,  7,  and  9 
be  modified  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  subject  to  the  concurrent  vote  afore* 
said:  ♦  — 

Abtiglb  5.  The  Committee  of  the  Trastttes  on  the  Museum  shall,  by  inspec- 
tions from  time  to  time,  and  by  xsommunications  with  the  Faculty,  assure  them- 
selves that  duplicate  specimens  are  distributed,  by  exchange  or  otherwise, 

*  The  original  articles  repealed  or  modified  by  the  above  votes  are :  — 
6.  The  Director  <^  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  an  officer  appointed 
or  to  be  appointed  by  said  Trustees,  shall  make  arrangements,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Faculty  aforesaid,  for  the  reception  of  visitors  either  upon  special  or 
general  invitation,  and  of  the  public  at  large,  at  suitable  times  and  under  suitable 
regulations,  to  visit  and  examine  the  Museum ;  and  such  arrangements  shall  be 
made  with  a  view  to  secure  to  the  public  the  flreest  eigoyment  of  and  access  to  the 
Museum  consistent  with  its  use  for  scientific  and  educational  purposes. 

6.  The  Lawrence  Professor  of  Zodlogy  in  the  Scientific  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, or  the  officer  charged  with  the  instruction  in  that  department  of  science 
fbr  the  time  being,  shall  be  the  Curator  and  scientific  head  of  the  Museum,  subject 
to  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  herein  before  men- 
tioned, in  whom  the  power  to  determine  the  use  of  the  Museum  for  scientific  and 
educational  purposes,  either  by  general  regulations  or  by  specific  orders,  is  ulti- 
mately vested ;  and  the  compensation  paid  to  such  Curator  as  Professor  in  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  shall  be  regarded  ais  full  compensation  for  instructions  given 
and  services  rendered  in  the  Museum,  until  further  provision  is  made  therefor. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Curator,  under  the  like  direction  and  control  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  afi>reeaid,  when  funds  shall  have  been  appropriated  and 
placed  at  tiie  disposal  of  the  said  Faculty  by  either  of  the  Corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  purchases  of  such  aitides  as  shall  be  necessaiy  and  suitable  for  the 
increase  of  said  Museum  in  any  of  its  departments,  and  to  direct  all  necessaiy  ex- 
penses for  the  transportation  and  other  charges  incident  to  thehr  acquisition,  and  all 
necessary  expenses  for  vessels  and  materials  incident  to  the  preservation  and  exhi- 
bition of  such  articles,  and  to  have  the  entire  charge  and  ou&trol  of  the  dassificatiOB 
and  sdentiflc  arrangement  of  them. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Curator,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  Museum,  to  fix  suitaUe  times,  and  also  suitable  plaoes  within  thii 
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among  other  CoUeges  and  Institutions  of  learning  in  this  Commonwealth  and 
elsewhere,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion ;  that  the  Museum  belonging  to  said  Trustees  shall,  at  all  reasonable  times 
and  under  reasonable  regulations,  be  kept  open  to  the  public  free  of  charge ; 
and  that  the  buildings,  collections,  and  grounds  are  properly  maintained. 

Articlk  6.  The  Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  University  shall  be  entitled  to  give  instruction  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  and  shall  have  access  to  the  collections  for  pur- 
poses of  investigation,  with  such  rights  and  privileges  as  the  Faculty  of  the 
Museum  may  determine ;  and  other  professors  or  teachers  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity inay  be  licensed  by  said  Faculty  to  give  instruction  at  the  Museum,  with 
similar  rights  and  privileges. 

Articlk  7.  The  Faculty  of  the  Museum  shall  nominate  one  of  its  members 
to  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  to  be  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and,  if 
confirmed  by  the  Corporation,  such  person  shall  become  Curator ;  if  rejected, 
new  nominations  shall  be  made  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Corporation.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  such  Curator,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Museum  aforesaid,  when  funds  shall  have  been  appropriated  and  placed 
.at  the  disposal  of  the  said  Faculty  by  either  of  the  Corporations  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  make  purchases  of  such  articles  as  shall  be  necessary  and  suitable  for 
the  increase  of  said  Museum  in  any  of  its  departments,  and  to  direct  all  neces- 
sary expenses  for  the  transportation  and  other  charges  incident  to  their  acqui- 
sition, and  all  necessary  expenses  for  vessels  and  materials  incident  to  the 
preservation  and  exhibition  of  such  articles,  and  to  have  the  entire  charge  and 
control  of  the  classification  and  scientific  arrangement  of  them. 

Article  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Curator,  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  to  fix  suitable  times,  and  also  suitable  places 
within  the  Museum,  for  persons  duly  authorized  to  give  lectures  and  instruction 

therein. 

A  true  copy. 

Attest:  Martin  Brimmer ,  Secretary. 

Whereupon  it  was 

Voiedf  That  Article  No.  11  in  the  original  Articles  of  Agreement  between 
said  Trustees  and  the  F^sident  and  Fellows  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed ;  and  that  Article  No.  12  in  said  original  Articles  be  hereafter  called  and 
designated  as  Article  No.  11. 

Voted,  That  Articles  No.  5,  6,  7,  and  9  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  changed 

Museum,  to  give  lectures  and  instruction  to  regular  classes  of  students  under  his 
care,  to  classes  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  and  -to  classes  of  pupils  in  the 
Normal  Schools,  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  such  special  classes  of  students  and 
persons  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  his  instructions  and  of  the  advantages 
of  the  Museum,  as  he  may  receive  or  invite  for  those  purposes. 

11.  Whenever  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Museum  established  by  the  Trustees, 
and  that  of  Curator  of  the  Museum  as  herein  before  defined,  shall  be  held  by  differ> 
ent  persons,  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  shall,  subject  to  these  articles,  and  such 
other  articles  as  may  be  adopted  by  both  Corporations  as  herein  after  provided,  de- 
fine Uie  relative  duties  of  the  incumbents,  and  superintend  their  execution. 
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and  modified  as  proposed  in  the  above  communication  of  said  Trustees,  and 
that  said  Articles  as  so  modified  and  changed  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  the 
Articles  of  Agreement  between  said  Trustees  and  said  President  and  Fellows, 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  part  of  said  original  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment. 


III. 

Thib  committee  appointed  at  the  dose  of  the  last  academic  year  to  act  for  the 
Faculty  upon  the  returns  made  from  the  Examinations  for  Women  have  at- 
tended to  that  duty,  and  have  the  honor  to  report :  — 

The  examinations  were  held  in  Boston  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lor- 
ing,  No.  1  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  beginning  regularly  on  Wednesday,  June  17, 
and  continued  for  six  days,  ending  with  the  evening  of  Tuesday  before  Com- 
mencement. The  time  occupied  on  every  day  was  from  nine  o^clock  in  the 
morning  until  twelve,  and  from  three  until  five  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  order 
in  which  the  several  subjects  were  taken  up  was  as  follows :  ^-^ 

Wednesday,  June  17 ;  morning :     French  Grammar. 

afternoon :       ,,       Translation. 
Thursday,        „    18;  morning:     History. 

afternoon:  Shakespere. 
Friday,  „    19;  morning:    Latin  Grammar. 

,,  Greek  Translation. 

afternoon:  Latin  Translation. 
„         Greek  Grammar. 
Saturday,         ,,    20;  morning:     Elementary  Physics. 

afternoon :  English  Literature. 
Monday,  „    22;  morning:     Geometry. 

afternoon :  Physical  Geography. 
Tuesday,  „    28;  morning:    Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

afternoon :  English  Composition,  and  oral  examina- 
tions in  reading  French  and  German. 

By  a  special  arrangement,  the  examination  in  German  of  such  candidates 
as  had  elected  that  language  was  held  on  Tuesday,  June  16. 

Some  member  of  the  Faculty  was  constantly  in  attendance,  to  distribute  the 
papers  at  the  beginning  of  every  examination,  to  observe  and  direct  its  progress, 
and  to  collect  and  remove  the  written  work  of  the  candidates  at  the  close  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon ;  and  in  every  respect,  it  is  believed,  the  examinations 
were  conducted  otf  the  same  plan  as  those  of  the  College,  and  under  the  same 
guarantees  for  their  security.  Th^  work  done  by  the  candidates  upon  every 
examination  paper  was  subsequently  read  and  marked,  in  most  cases  and  when- 
ever practicable  by  the  member  of  the  Faculty  who  had  prepared  the  questions, 
and  the  returns  thus  obtained  were  the  basis  for  the  action  of  vour  committee. 

Out  of  a  somewhat  larger  number  who  had  notified  the  officers  of  the  Woman^s 
Education  Association  of  their  intention  to  become  candidates,  seven  presented 
themselves  for  the  preliminary  examination.     The  age  and  .residence  of  every 
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eandidate,  the  conditioin  under  whieb  her  pre]Mrttion  was  oondacted,  the 
probability  of  her  becoming  a  teacher,  and  other  circumftancef  which  might  be  of 
interest,  were  registered,  and  a  statement  thereof  will  be  found  appended  to 
ibis  Report.  The  committee,  however,  will  here  note  the  facts,  that  only  two 
of  the  candidates  had  prepared  for  the  examination  under  an  instructor ;  that 
one  candidate  was  a  teacher;  that  three  others  declared  their  intention  to 
become  teachers ;  and  that,  of  the  whole  number,  four  proposed  to  offer  them- 
selves for  the  advanced  examination  in  some  subsequent  year. 

Of  the  three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  between  which  the  candi- 
dates were  required  to  elect,  Latin  was  elected  by  three,  Greek  by  one,  and 
German  by  three ;  and  of  the  two  sciences.  Elementary  Physics  and  Elemen- 
tary Botany,  the  former  was  elected  by  all. 

In  passing  upon  the  returns  made  by  the  examiners,  the  committee,  after 
some  consideration,  determined  to  adopt  these  rules :  — 

I.  To  require  a  minimum  of  40  per  cent  upon  every  subject,  counting  as  a 
subject  the  work  of  any  morning  or  afternoon. 

n.  To  require  a  minimum  average  of  50  per  cent  upon  the  whole  work  of 
the  examination. 

in.  To  reject  any  candidate  falling  below  the  minimum  in  more  than  two 
subjects. 

IV.  To  suspend  action  in  the  case  of  any  candidate  falling  below  the  mini- 
mum in  any  subject,  but  not  rejected  under  rules  U.  or  III.,  until  she  should 
pass  satisfactorily  in  that  subject  at  some  future  examination. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rules  adopted  as  regards  the  minimum  are  those 
applied  by  the  Faculty  in  elective  studies  in  college ;  and  that  the  rules  in  case 
of  failure  provide  in  substance  for  allowing  two  conditions,  upon  the  twelve 
subjects  which  made  up  the  morning  and  afternoon  work  of  the  examination. 

Applying  these  rules  to  the  returns  made  by  the  examiners,  one  candidate 
who  failed  in  three  subjects  was  rejected;  two  were  conditionedt  each  for 
failure  in  two  subjects ;  and  four  were  passed.  In  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  work  was  in  no  case  of  such  high  and  uniform  excellence  as  to  estab- 
lish a  daim  for  a  certificate  with  distinction,  and  accordingly  no  such  certificate 
was  given.  The  candidates  were  at  once  notified  of  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion, and  were  severally  informed,  in  approximate  terms,  of  their  success  or 
deficiency  in  such  branches  as  seemed  to  call  for  remark  in  each  case ;  but  no 
precise  information  was  given  as  to  the  marks  assigned  for  their  worL  A 
general  statement  of  this  kind  was  thought  to  be  due  to  the  candidates,  and 
likely  to  be  of  service  for  their  guidance  in  their  future  studies ;  but  it  was  not 
deemed  advisable  to  invite  an  inspection  and  exact  comparison  of  the  standard 
applied  by  each  examiner.  A  table  giving  the  marks  of  the  examiners  is, 
however,  appended  to  this  Report  for  the  information  of  the  Faculty. 

The  experience  of  these  examinations  has  shown  a  necessity  for  a  few  changes 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  examinations  in  1875 ;  and  it  being  also  necessaiy 
that  the  public  announcement  of  the  scheme  for  that  year  should  be  made  dur- 
ing the  recent  vacation,  the  committee  ventured  on  their  own  responsibility  to 
advise  publication  of  the  changes. 

I.  The  time  for  the  examinations  of  1874  was  fixed  in  the  last  half  of  June. 
It  proved  upon  trial  that  for  college  ofiicers  these  were  the  two  most  incon- 
venient weeks  of  the  year,  bringing  the  examinations  at  the  time  when  the 
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pressure  of  college  work  at  the  close  of  the  academic  year  reaches  its  crisis. 
It  was  difficult  to  procure  the  attendance  of  members  of  the  Faculty  at  the  ex- 
aminations in  Boston,  and  the  reading  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  books  was 
necessarily  deferred  until  the  vacation  had  begun,  causing  some  delay  and  in- 
convenience in  bringing  the  work  to  a  close.  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
the  committee  finally  authorized  the  chairman  to  direct  that  in  the  advertise- 
ment published  by  the  Woman^s  Education  Association  it  should  be  stated 
that  notice  of  intention  to  be  candidates  must  be  sent  in  as  early  as  April  1, 
1875,  that  the  announcement  of  the  time  and  place  of  examination  should  be 
made  on  the  Idth  of  Apnl,  and  that  the  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  last 
half  of  May.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  committee  hope  that  their 
action  will  be  approved  by  the  Fatuity. 

n.  In  arranging  the  plan  for  the  examinations  of  1874,  it  was  thought  best 
to  provide  for  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  session  on  every  day,  the  number 
of  subjects  being  so  great  that  even  by  this  method  it  was  not  easy  to  compress 
the  examinations  into  six  days.  So  far  as  was  practicable,  the  order  of  the 
subjects  was  so  arranged  as  to  lighten  the  mental  strain  upon  the  candidates ; 
but  with  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  relief,  it  was  found  that  the  tax  upon 
their  endurance  was  in  all  cases  noticeable,  and  in  some  cases  excessive.  In 
one  instance,  the  member  of  the  Faculty  who  was  in  charge  felt  compelled  to 
advise  a  candidate  not  to  undertake  the  paper  which  was  set  before  her,  it 
being  dear  that  she  was  then  physically  unable  to  continue  her  work  without 
serious  risk  of  health,  or  with  any  approach  to  justice  to  herself;  and  in  this 
case  the  committee,  upon  the  candidate's  petition,  voted  to  allow  her  a  special 
examination  in  that  branch.  In  another  instance,  there  was  some  reitson  for 
ascribing  the  failure  of  a  candidate  in  one  subject  to  the  breaking  down  of  her 
strength  and  her  complete  nervous  prostration.  In  order  to  diminish  the 
pressure  of  five  hours  of  examination,  which  it  will  be  observed  is  more  than 
the  Faculty  have  generally  thought  advisable  for  young  men,  and  is  also  con- 
tinued for  several  days  with  only  a  single  break,  the  committee  advised  that  it 
should  be  stated  in  the  public  notice  that  the  examinations  in  1876  will  cover 
from  seven  to  ten  days,  ill  order  that  the  number  of  hours  per  day  may  be 
reduced;  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  There  are  some  manifest  incon- 
veniences in  this  plan,  and  its  success  may  be  doubted;  but  the  committee 
believe  that  if  it  fails  the  only  other  course  open  for  the  Faculty  will  be  to 
diminish  the  number  of  subjects  for  examination. 

III.  The  difficulty  of  securing  the  attendance  of  members  of  the  Faculty  at 
the  examinations  in  Boston  led  the  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
changing  the  place  of  examination  hereafter  to  Cambridge;  and  while  they 
did  not  feel  prepared  to  advise  that  the  change  should  be  made  next  year,  they 
recommend  the  consideration  of  this  step  by  the  Faculty.  In  order  to  save  the 
question  and  to  leave  it  open  for  any  possible  action,  the  public  notice  has  been 
changed,  so  as  to  leave  the  place  of  examination  in  1875  to  be  announced  here- 
after, as  the  Faculty  may  determine. 

For  the  Committee, 

CHAS.  F.  DUNBAB,  Chairman. 
Caxbxidob,  October,  1874. 
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IV. 

SUMMARY  OF  UNDERGRADUATES,  PROFESSIONAL  BTtfDEKTb. 
AND  RESIDENT  GRADUATES,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE 
ACADEMIC  TEAR  1878-74. 

UndergraducUes. 

Seniors      .    .  * 164 

Juniors ' 165 

Sophomores 170 

Freshmen 217 

706 

Professional  Stu  ents  and  Resident  Graduates, 

Theological  Students 22 

Law  Students  ...<..     i 138 

Students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures <     .  176 

Students  in  the  Dental  School «     i    t    i     .  81 

Students  in  the  Scientific  and  Mining  Schools     «     i     .     <     .  42 

Students  in  the  Bussey  Institution    .     .     .     «     .     i     *     .     <  6 
Candidates  for  lligher  Degrees,  in  addition  to  iVd  dlkhdi- 

dates  -who  are  professional  students 80 

Resident  Graduates 8 

£pisco|)al  Theological  Students 12 

.1167 


V. 

ACADEMIC  HONOflS  I*OR  THE  YEAR  187a-74. 

Commencement^  Juhe  24,  1874. 

'William  Richmond,  An  Oration. 

Samuel  Belcher  Clarke,  Do. 

George  Wigglesworth,  Do. 

Charles  Francis  Withington,  A  Dissertation. 

Theodore  Lovett  Sewall,  Do. 

Hosea  Ballon  Morse«  Do. 

Charles  CecU  Clarke,  Do. 

Frederick  Joseph  Stone,  Do. 
Giorgio  Anacleto  Corradd  Bebdelari,        Dd. 

John  Parsons,  Do. 

Eugene  Nelson  Aston,  Do. 

William  Fitzhale  Al)hot,  Do. 

Edward  Warren  Caie,  A  Disquisition. 

William  Royall  Tyler,  Do. 

Ernest  Francisco  Fenollosa,  Do. 

Dayid  Little  Withington,  Do. 
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Nathaniel  Dana  Carlile  Hodges, 

A  Disquisition. 

Henry  Ferdinand  Merrill, 

Do. 

Charles  Montraville  Green, 

Do. 

Greorge  Herbert  Gate, 

Do. 

George  Clarence  Shepard, 

Do. 

Samuel  Edwin  Wyman, 

Do. 

Arthur  Monroe  Keith, 

Do. 

William  Ichabod  Nichols, 

Do. 

Louis  Dyer, 

An  Essay. 

Sylvester  Primer, 

1 

Do. 

HONORS  AT  GRADUATION. 

1874. 


* 

In  Clcusics, 

Louis  Dyer, 

Highest  Honors. 

Hosea  Ballon  Morse, 

Do. 

William  Richmond, 

Do. 

William  Fitzhale  Abbot, 

Honors. 

Samuel  Edwin  Wyman, 

Do. 

In  Modem  Languages. 

Giorgio  Anadeto  Corrado  Bendelari,  Highest  Honors. 

Louis  Dyer,  Do. 

In  Philosophy. 


Loub  Dyer, 

Ernest  Francisco  FenoUosa, 


Highest  Honors. 
Do. 


In  History. 

Giorgio  Anacleto  Corrado  Bendelari,  Honors. 

Thomas  Gary,  Do. 

Edward  Warren  Gate,  Do. 

Samuel  Belcher  Clarke,  Do. 

Frederick  Lawton,  Do. 

In  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

David  Little  Withington,  Honors. 


SECOND-TEAR  HONORS. 


In  Classics. 


Le  Baron  Russell  Briggs, 
Henry  Theophilus  Finck, 
Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner, 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 
Edward  Brown  Lefavour, 
Alfred  Allison  Wheeler, 


Junior. 

Sophomore,  ^^lasb  L 
Do. 
Do. 

^°-         I  Class  H. 
Do.  ) 
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Marcus  Percival  Bennett, 

Sophomore.  ' 

William  Leverett  Chase, 

Do. 

Loren  Griswold  DuBois, 

Do. 

^  Class  III. 

George  Walton  Green, 

Do. 

William  Russell  Morse, 

Do. 

In  Mathematics, 

Harold  Wheeler, 

Freshman. 

Class  I. 

Philippe  Belknap  Marcou, 
Benjamin  Osgood  Peirce, 
Perdval  Lowell, 


Sophomore.  7  ^^^^  jj 
Do.  ) 

Do.  Class  HI. 


VI. 

PRIZES. 
Detubs. 


The  following  students  received  books,  called  ''  Deturs,"  from  the  dona- 
tion of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  scholarship  the  past  year  :  — 


Senior  of  1874-75. 
Ernest  Szemeldnyi. 


Junior  of  1874-75. 
Francis  Cabot  Lowell. 


HoUis  Russell  Bailey, 
James  Nicholson  Byrne, 
Samuel  Newton  Cutler, 
Samuel  Warren  Davis, 
Herbert  Hamilton  Drake, 
Richard  Joseph  Dwyer, 
George  LindaU  Giles, 
James  Ward  Gilman, 
Alfred  Grooding, 
Henry  Goodrich, 
James  Wells  Goodwin, 
Herbert  Joseph  Harwood, 
Thomas  William  Eenefick, 
Samuel  Leland, 


Sophomores  of  1874-75. 

Samuel  Adams  Lynde, 

Albert  Gordon  Morse, 

George  Miner  Nash, 

Daniel  John  Mitchel  0*Callaghan, 

Abbot  Edes  Smith, 

Frank  Webster  Smith, 

Edmund  Burke  Sprague, 

Benjamin  Charles  Starr, 

Edward  Henry  Strobel, 

Gerrit  Smith  Sykes, 

Francis  Buchanan  Tiffany, 

Harold  Wheeler, 

Joseph  White, 

Harold  Whiting. 


BoYLSTON  Prizes  for  Elocution. 

First  Prizes. 

Ernest  Francisco  Fenollosa,  of  the  Class  of  1874. 
Thomas  Fenton  Taylor,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Second  Prizes. 

Francis  Dumaresq,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
Arthur  Blake  Ellis,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
William  Henry  Holman,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
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Leb  Prizes  for  Reading. 

•    First  Prizes.  Second  Prizesi 

Francis  Henry  Garrett,  Samnel  Newton  Cutler, 

Alfred  Grooding,  Frank  Cornelias  Hatch, 

Parker  Webster  Page,  Henry  Burden  McDowell, 

Robert  Tallant,  Edward  Henry  Strobel, 

James  Wise  Walker,  William  Nye  Swift, 

Members  of  the  present  Sophomore  Class; 


VII. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Class  of  1874 156 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  former  Classes 7 

Masters  of  Arts 8 

Graduates  of  the  Diyinity  School <     .     #    i    .     .     <     .  2 

Bachelors  oi  Divinity 4 

Doctors  of  Medicine 88 

Doctors  of  Qental  Medicine 8 

Bachelors  of  Lawd * 41 

Bachelors  of  Science , 5 

Mining  Engineer 1 

Honorary  Deorees. 

Master  of  Arts. 

Alyan  Clark,  of  Cambridge. 

Greorge  WilliAm  Bond,  of  Boston; 

James  Hanmiond  Trumbull,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Charles  .Carroll  Everett,  Bussey  Professor  of  Theology. 


VIII. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1874. 

1.  Committee  io  tisit  ike  University. 

The  President  of  the  Board  df  Ojet-  The  Secretary  df  the  Board  of  £du- 

seers.  -   cation. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor.  The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  seers. 

The  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Chairman  of  e&ch  of  the  other 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  Visiting  Committees. 

sentatives. 


% 


9.  CommiitH  to  Vitfi  ihe  Aoademieal  J)ep<vriment, 


Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.D. 
Hon.  George  S.  HUiard. 
Le  Baron  Russell,  M.D. 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  LL.D. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Esq. 
Samuel  Etiot,  LL.D. 
Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Esq, 
Henry  Wheatland,  M.D. 
Hon.  John  W.  Bacon. 
Professor  Alpheus  Croshy. 
Edwards  A.  Park,  D^D. 
J.  Elliot  Cahot,  Esq. 
William  Endicott,  Jr.,  Esq. 
T.  Wentworth  Higginson,  Esq. 
General  John  C.  Palfrey. 


James  B.  Thayer,  Esq. 
Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 
George  B.  Chase,  Esq. 
Horatio  G.  Curtis,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 
Charles  E.  Grinnell,  Esq. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  O.  Means. 
Chauncey  Wright,  lE^sq. 
Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M«D. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Esq. 
]BVederick  W.  Putnam,  Esq, 
Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering. 
Frank  D.  Sanborn,  Esq. 
Richard  Soule,  Esq. 
J.  Baxter  Upham,  M.D. 
S.  Lothrop  Thomdike,  Esq. 


3r  Commilie9  to  Visit  the  Divinity  School. 


Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
James  Walker,  D.D. 
Rev.  Alexander  Mckenzie. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D. 
Thomas  Hill,  D.D, 
Seth  Sweetzer,  D.D. 


George  W.  Briggs,  D.D. 
RoUin  H.  Neale,  D.D. 
Rev.  Artemus  B.  Muzzey. 
Rev.  John  F.  W,  Ware. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 
Charles  E.  Grinnell,  Esq. 


4.  Committee  to  Visit  the  Law  School, 


Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker. 
E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  LL.D. 
William  G.  Russell,  Esq. 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq. 
Hon.  George  ip.  Hoar. 


,  John  Wells,  LL.D, 

'  Hon.  William  C.  Endicott 

Henry  W.  Muzzey,  Esq. 

Edwin  H.  Abbott,  Esq. 

Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Esq. 


5.  Committee  to  Visit  the  Lawrence  Seieniifie  School,  the  School  ofMininff  ani 

Practical  Oedogy,  and  the  Bussey  InstitiUian. 


Theodore  Lyman,  Esq. 
James  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 
Alexander  Agassiz,  Esq. 
Waldo  Higginson,  Esq. 
Benjamin  S.  Rotch,  Esq. 


Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  Esq. 
Robert  W.  Hooper,  Esq. 
James  B.  Francis,  Esq. 
Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq. 
Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands. 
Professor  Al&ed  P.  Rockwell. 
Professor  William  R.  Ware. 
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6.  Committee  to  Vi$it  the  Medical  School  and  Dental  SchooL 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D. .  Morrill  Wyman,  M.D. 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.  Charles  6.  Putnam,  M.D. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D.  George  Hayward,  M.D. 

Le  Baron  Russell,  M.D.  Daniel  Harwood,  M.D. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D.  Hall  Curtis,  M.D. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  M.D.  Frederic  Winsor,  M.D. 

7.  Committee  to  Visit  the  Observatory, 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D. 

John  C.  Rox)e8,  Esq.  Henry  A.  Whitney,  Esq. 

J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq.  James  M.  Barnard,  Esq. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq.  John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq.  Alvan  Clark,  Esq. 

8.  Committee  to  Visit  the  Library, 

Hon.  Greorge  S.  Hillard.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.D. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  LL.D.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Esq. 

Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D.  Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq. 

George  W.  C.  Noble,  Esq.  Charles  Deane,  Esq. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine.  James  T.  Fields,  Esq. 

William  Gray,  Esq.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D.  Justin  Winsor,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  M.  Hodges.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  Esq. 

Samuel  F.  Haven,  LL.D.  Delano  A.  Goddard,  Esq. 

Edward  Jarvis,  M.D.  Charles  C.  Smith,  Esq. 

•  9.  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Accounts, 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.  J.  Lewis  Stackpole,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  A.  Richardson.  Greneral  Francis  A.  Osbom. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.  Israel  M.  Spelman,  Esq. 

Increase  S.  Wheeler,  Esq.  John  Noble,  Esq. 

« 

10.  Committee  on  Elections, 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine.  Hon.  William  A.  Richardson. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.D.  Greorge  O.  Shattuck,  Esq. 
Henry  Lee,  Esq. 

11.  Committee  on  Rq>orts  and  Resolutions, 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  LL.D.  William  G.  Russell,  Esq. 

Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker.  James  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Hon.  Darwin  E.  Ware.  Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
George  W.  C.  Noble,  Esq. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE   HONOBABLS   AND  RsyBBEND, 

Thb  Oybbsbebs  of  Habvabd  College: — 

The  Annual  Statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
University  for  the  year  ending  Augost  31st,  1874, 
is  respectfiilly  submitted  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  ftmds  upon  the  Treasurer's  books. 

The  ftmds  separately  invested  are  as  follows :  — 

Fdnds.  Investments.  PrinctpsL        Income. 

^T^^of )!'^°^'^^'  }  ^"^^  ^***^  ®%  ^^^^^  »70,000.00  $4,648.87 

Jilmefl  Lawrence  Fund,  ««  *'  «         50,000.00     8,811.26 

Gray  Fond  for  Engravings     >      „  „  „  15,000.00     1,028.18 

(part  of),  > 

Cluirle.MinotF«.d(partof),{^f^^^|,* J    60,000.00     4,300.00 

Gradoates*  Scholwship  >  H^nttalA  St.  Joseph  j    ao.OOO.OO     1,600.00 

(part  01),  y     a.  a.  iSonds,  y 

Herbarinm  Fund,  (part  of),  J  ^^^^^"^^^^  B.  B.  >    11^520.00        960.00 
Anonymous  Gift  for  Observ-  j^^^^  Marion,  ft  M. 

l^^^^^^^^^y^^y'^'  \  Burlington,  C^lar  B.,  ,       .^0000  fi91 

»^'»^-  [     &  m;  R.  k  Bonds,  J      *'^-^  ^'^^ 

Adams  Ayer  Fund,  { ^^^rs.  Botr^l      ^'^'^  ^^^ 

^^^of),^^^^"^^"  jcochecoManuf'gCo.,         7,000.00     2.000.00 

^/?'*i  ^*N®^*^^  ^^^       1  stark  Mills  M'fg  Co.,  7,000.00        770.00 

(part  of;,  > 

Bussey  Trust,  Beal  Estate,  '  447,178.19*41,894.58 

Charles  Sanders  Fd  (part  of),      "        <<  20,000.00     1,688.87 

Leonard  Jarvis  Fund  (part  of),       "        "  11,800.00        666.00 

Samuel  Ward's  Gift  { S^.^ BoS>n^^"' }      ^>^'<^         ^-^-' 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .  .  $748,698. 19  $68,807.01 
*indnding  $aOi7iOi47  ^">i°  the  Fire  Relief  Fund. 


5,000.00         none. 


AmountB  brought  forward,    .  .  .  9748,%S.19   68,807.01 


Pennojer  Scholarships  )  PennoTer  Annuity  in  > 

(part  of),  5     England,  > 

Rumford  Pund  (part  of),  French  Rentes, 

Gray  Fund  for  Musenm,  Mortgage, 

Jonathan  Phillips  Fund,  '' 

United  States  6  %  Bonds, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Padflc 

^^  R.  R.  Bonds, 

Fund    (part    of),  (  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds, 
special  investment]  Tol.  Wab.,  &  West'n  R.R.  Bonds, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio        "        *< 
St.  Jos.  &  Deny.  City    "        «' 
^  Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 


John  B.  Barringer 
Fund    (part    o 
special  investnu 
for  the  present 


4,444.44 

296.87 

10,000.00 

619.24 

50,000.00 

8,500.00 

10,000.00 

700.00 

11,162.19 

662.25 

6,120.00 

420.00 

4,080.00 

264.90 

900.00 

70.00 

2,880.00 

none. 

950.00 

none. 

2,200.00 

168.50 

9851,429.82  70,508.27 

The  other  funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a 
whole.  These  investments,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  f oUo ws :  — 

Principal,  Principal. 

Investments.  September  x,  x873.   August  31, 18711.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., ^648,278. 74      9562,878.74         ^85,242.94 

Railroad  Bonds, 299,989.87           22,585.00 

Bailroad  Stock 42,278.00             2,628.00 

United  States  Bonds, 91,470.67             5,886-28 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Company  Bonds,  ....  9,000.00               682.50 

Bank  Stock, 82,186.00             8,848.95 

Mann&ctaring  Stock, 181,900.00           16,940.00 

Real  Estate, 610,841.21         178,988.75 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School 11,510.05             1,080.84 

"      "    Dental  School, ^.   .   .  12,887.60                910.00 

"      "    Medical  School, 8,025.78 

««      ««    Memorial  Hall, 5,680.60 

Unoccupied  Lands, 106.887.49 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00 

Advances  for  account  of  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,  4,199.18 

"          **  repairing  College  Wharf,   .....  2,520.00 

«^          <*   altering  Appleton  Chapel, 2,859.62                          • 

<*          «  unexpired  insorance, 11,822.00 

Term  Bills  not  collected  September  1, 49,654.88 

Cash  Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 20,878.18 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,    ....  11.81 

Total  of  general  investments,  $2,011,826.08       $168,187.71 

Total  of  special  investments,  851,429.82 

Amount  of  Funds,  Aug.  81,  .1874,    $2,868,255.90 
*  Balance  of  interest  accounL       f  Including  $39,150.60  from  the  Fire  Relief  Fund. 


The  net  income  of  these  general  mvestments 
($163,137.71),  which  includes  the  sum  of  $29,150.62 
drawn  from  the  Fire  Relief  Fund  to  make  up  lodses 
of  income  from  N"ov.  9th,  1872,  to  August  31st,  1874, 
has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  8i  per  cent  to  the 
Funds  which  they  represent.  Without  this  contri- 
bution from  the  Fire  Relief  Fund  the  rate  would 
have  been  6i^  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and 
the  income  avaUable  for  those  expenditures:  — 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses,     .   .' ^25,718. 16 

College  Expenses, 84,551.22 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 12,597.82 

Gymnasium  Salaries  and  Expenses, 1,683.71 

College  Salaries, 108,038.08 

Repairs  to  Golf.  Build'gs  not  valned  on  Treas.'s  books,  4,599.84 

Reserved  to  pay  bills  not  rendered, 11,004.10 

To  reduce  stock  in  Manchester  Print  Works,     ....  2,700.00 

9195,842.88 
To  meet  the  above  there  is 

Interest  on  Ainds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 21,794.72 

College  Expenses,      2,875.00 

Library 1,918.46 

College  Salaries, •  •  •  •     85,405.91 

Gymnasium,  none. 

Repairs  on  College  Buildings,  none. 

Cash  received  from  undergraduates, 185,467.06 

Sundry  cash  receipts, 3,068.04 

200,529.19 

Balance  C4Lrried  to  the  credit  of  the  account  for  altering  

Boylston  Hall, $4,686.81 


Subscriptions  and  gifts  have  been  received  a^  follows: 

From  Dr.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  to  the  Medical 
School,  a  collection  of  models  of  skin  diseases  and 
the  cases  containing  them. 

From  Ex-President  Hill,  his  instrmnent  for  pro- 
jecting the  motions  of  the  moon,  for  the  use  of  the 
Observatory. 

From  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Curtis,  $500,  the  return  of 
the  sunf  paid  him  for  a  course  of  lectures  m  the  Law 
School,  the  money  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library  of  the  Law  School  relating 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  practice  of  the  national  courts.     * 

From  Dr.  Calvin  Ellis,  ten  microscopes,  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
to  be  lent,  at  his  discretion,  to  medical  students  who 
are  too  poor  to  buy  instruments. 

From  Mr.  G^o.  B.  Emerson,  to  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, a  large  collection  of  specimens  of  woods  prepared 
to  show  their  color,  texture,  and  specific  gravity. 

From  Dr.  John  Spare  of  l^ew  Bedford,  three  in- 
geniously constructed  models  of  warped  surfaces,  and 
a  manuscript  treatise  on  "  Thread  Geometry." 

From  an  assistant  professor  at  Cambridge,  ^00, 
to  bemused  for  repah-s  and  improvements  m  recitation 
rooms. 

From  the  trustees  of  the  Arnold  Fund,  a  ftjrtljer 
sum  of  $2375,  to  the  use  of  the  Arljoretunj.  ' 


From  the  trustees  of  the  Society  for  Promotmg 
Agriculture,  the  renewal  of  a  grant  of  $3000  for  the 
year, — $1500  to  the  Laboratory  of  the  Bussey  Insti- 
tution for  experiments  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and 
$1500  to  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Cambridge. 

From  Kev.  Oliver  C.  Everett,  a  portrait  of  Charles 
Sumner,  painted  in  1856  by  Wellman  Morrison. 

From  J.  W.  P.  Abbot,  of  Westford,  $2000,  to  ac- 
cumulate,  on  certain  conditions,  until  it  shall  become 
$100,000. 

From  Francis  G.  Shaw,  of  Staten  Island,  a  portrait 
of  his  son.  Col.  Robert.  G.  Shaw,  by  Page,  to  be  placed 
in  Memorial  Hall. 

From  the  anonymous  firiend  who  has  given  annually 
for  several  years  the  same  amount,  $1000,  to  the 
Botanic  Garden. 

From  the  late  Hon.  William  Whiting,  a  bequest  of 
$5000,  the  acceptance  of  which  was  held  under  advise- 
ment by  the  Corporation  at  the  close  of  the  financial 
year. 

From  the  trustees  of  the  Class  Subscription  Fund 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College,  a  second  payment  of 
$50,000. 

From  Mr.  George  Wales,  a  gift  of  $300,  to  be 
spent  on  books  for  the  Library. 

From  the  executors  of  Charles  Sumner's  Will,  $1000, 
the  nucleus  of  a  ftmd  for  providing  an  annual  prize 
for  an  essay  on  "Peace  among  Nations";  also  a 
notice  from  his  executors,  that  under  his  Will  the 
College  would  receive  his  books,  and  be  residuary 
legatees  of  one-half  of  his  estate. 


Through  Professor  Gray,  an  anonymous  gift  to  the 
Herbarium  of  |500. 

• 

From  additional  subscriptions  for  the  organ  in 
Appleton  Chapel,  $150. 

Additional  subscriptions  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund 
have  been  received  as  follows  :  Previous  to  August 
31st,  Edward  S.  Rand,  $150,  and  smce  closing  the 
books,  ]S"ath.  J.  Bradlee,  $3500,  making  $3650. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  in  figures  the  amount  of  losses 
to  the  College  growing  out  of  the  great  fire  of  ITov. 
9th  and  10th,  1872.  A  large,  amount  of  property 
was  destroyed,  beyond  the  sums  received  from  the 
insurance  companies,  after  paying  the  assessments  in 
mutual  insurance  offices  and  the  premiums  on  new 
insurance  on  all  the  real  estate  of  the  College.  The 
loss  most  easily  and  accurately  made  up  is  that  of 
income  from  the  stores  burned,  from  the  time  of 
the  fire  until  the  same  were  in  receipt  of  rents,  which 
they  now  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  known 
as  the  Amory  Estate.  This  loss  of  income  amounts 
to  $50,106.06,  and  it  has,  by  vote  of  the  Corporation, 
been  charged  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund,  and  credited  to 
the  departments  to  which  the  income  belonged.  The 
other  charges  to  this  fund^  since  the  fire,  have  been  for 
assessments  in  mutual  insurance  compatiies  on  all  the 
real  estate  of  the  College,  and  for  renewals  of  old 
insurance,  and  for  a  note  of  $10,000  of  Mr.  Ifahum 
Capen,  given  by  him  to  the  College  before  the  present 
incumbent  became  Treasurer.  The  only  remaining 
security  for  this  note  which  had  become  worthless^  a 


leasehold  property  ob  iSummer  Street,  was  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  Other  parties  had  a  sunilar  interest  m 
this  security,  which  was  held  by  trustees,  who  hoped 
in  time  to  recover  the  amount  of  their  loan.  The 
account  of  Notes  Receivable  has  been  credited  with 
the  face  of  this  note,  and  the  interest  due  upon  it 
carried  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  rebuilding  have  been  charged  ^ 
directly  to  the  estates  burned,  and  these  estates  have 
been  credited  with  the  moneys  received  for  insurance, 
and  for  damages  for  land  taken  by  the  City.  Better- 
ments have  not  yet  been  assessed  on  these  estates,  and 
nothing  has  been  credited  to  them  from  the  Fire  Fund. 
Their  book  valuation  before  the  jBre  was  so  very  far 
below  their  rental  value,  that  it  still  stands,  no  better- 
ment having  been  assessed,  at  a  not  unreasonable 
figure.  The  balance  of  the  Fire  Fund  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  $109,727.59,  and  there  remained  of  un- 
collected but  reliable  subscriptions  $7,529.09.  There 
has  been  since  subscribed,  $3500.  It  has  been  voted 
by  the  Corporation  that  the  balance  of  this  fimd  be 
carried  to  the  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund. 


NATHANIEL  SILSBEE, 

Treasurer. 


Boston,  Dec.  23,  1874. 
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General  Statement  of  receipts  and  Disbursements 

for  the  year  ending 


INCOME. 

Interest  on  Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., 

'*       ''  Old  debt,  and  advances  to  the  Thayer  Clnb, 
«       «<  Advances  to  Divinity  Clnb, 


$40,670.29 

678.17 

84.82 


u 


u 


(C 


'<  United  States  Bonds, 

'*  New  Boston  Coal  Mifdng  Co.  Bonds,  .  •  . 
<<  Bailroad  Bonds. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore, 

Ionia  and  Lansing, 

Eastern, 

Burlington  and  Missouri  Biver,   • 

New  York  Central, 

Hannibal  and  St  Joseph,  .... 

Peoria  and  Hannibal, 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg, 

European  and  North  American,    . 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minn 


Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minnesota, 
Chicago,  Bock  Island,  and  Pacific, 

Central  Pacific, 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy, 
Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western, 
Illinois  Grand  Trunk,     .  .   . 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  Biver  National  Bank,  . 
first  (Cambridge) 
Fitchburg 
Massachusetts 
Merchants'. 
New  England 
.  Old  Boston 
Schenectady  "  "    (N 


cc 
a 
<c 
ic 
c« 
a 


a 
a 

<c 

u 
a 


Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Co., 


<« 

CI 


<c 


Appleton 

Boston 

Cocheco 

Massachusetts 

Merrimack 

Nashua 

Pacific  Mills 

Stark  Mills 

Wamsutta 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  R.  B. 

Boston  and  Albany, 


It 

u 
« 

(C 


II 
<c 
ii 
ii 

IC 
IC 

« 
II 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


0 


41,883.28 
15,481.78 
682.50 

6,000.00 
5,760.00 
8,000.00 
2,720.00 
1,680.00 
5,600.00 

800.00 

4,200.00 

68.40 

6.91 

120.00 

420.00 

264.90 

815.00 
70.00 

120.00   81,245.21 

600.00 

500.00 

228.95 

240.00 

880.00 

800.00 
1,100.00 

168.50 
1,680.00 

850.00 

600.00 
2,000.00 

560.00 
1,870.00 
1,800.00 
8,200.00 
2,090.00 

560.00 
1,150.00 
1,000.00 

$25,872.45   88,792.77 


bj/  the  Treawrer  of  Haftoard  CoUege^ 
August  $1, 187 i. 

IPaid  to  ftccoimt  of  ISzpenses  in  tbo 

XTniT^rsity,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  26), ,  .  .  .    $28,8O0.Oa 

Ck>Uesre,  "       "    U.  (page  80)* 

Salaries  for  instmctlon, 108,086.08 

Repairs, 4,599.8i 

General  Expenses, 84,561.22 

Scholarships, 22,897.06 

Beneficiaries, '. 604.77 

Frizes  for  Beading,  &c., 668.62 

Botanic  Garden, 6,588.28 

Herbarium, 1,668.17 

GTmnasiam,      1,688.71 

176,172.70 

Xiibrary,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  82) 

Books, 9,186.77 

Salaries  and  other  expenses,     , 12,697.82 

21,788.69 

Bivinity  School,  as  per  Table  iy.(pi^34)» 21,187.49 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  V.  (page  86),  « 28,849.06 

Medioal  Bohool,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  86), 82,800.24 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  TH.  (page  87),  ......  0,280.87 

Lawrenco  Sdentiflo  School,  as  per  Table  YUI.  (page  88),  18,260.68 

ObMTvaiory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  88),    ..»««.••  11,706.65 

Boasey  InatittttioA,         >  I     14,681.79 

BuMoy  Bnildingr  Fund,  V  as  per  Table  X.  (page  89),       \      2,600.00 
JDunea  Arnold  Fund,  *  )  (       1,600.00 

Real  Estate,  for  repairs,  insurance,  ^., 44,086.76 

AnnaiHes. 

Bnssey, 7,100.00 

Gore, '. 1,200.00 

Maxy  Osgood, 860.00 

Lncy      "  .,-,,,,,,,, 180,00 

Class  of  1802, 170.00 

Anonymons,      .^^^^^^^^  «««««.««  6.91 

■  ■     ■    ■  ■■     9,016.91 

Sundry  payments. 

Principal  and  interest  on  mortgage  en  Estate  No.  60  Allen  St.,     10,644.44 

BaringBrothersA  Co.,  in  account  (£2,000), 10,866.66 

For  engraTings,  and  saUiy  of  Curator  of  Gray  Collection,    .   .       1,200.00 
To  the  Treasurers  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indiana, 
theincomeof  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund,' » 1,177.25 

Amount  earned  forward •488,868.56 

2 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  DisburaemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOlfE. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  .  $25,872.45   88,792.77 

iHyidendg  on  Stocks,  continued. 

Fittsfleld  and  North  Adams  Railroad,  .   .  878.00 

Qiiincy  Railroad  Bridge  Company,  .  •  •  100.00 

25,860.46 

Beal  Estate,  from  rents,  &c., 120,867.64 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II 185,467.06 

Divinity  School,  as  per  Table  lY.,    ......  2,778.00 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 16,975.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  y I.,    .......  81,114.97 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  YII., 4,095.00 

Lawrence  Scientific  School  as  per  Table  VIII.,  4,987.88 

Bnssey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 200.00 

195,562.86 

Sundries. 

From  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity, 296.87 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarship, 8,600.00 

'*           Count  Bumford's  Legacy,  .  .  619.24 

<<           Edward  Hopkins 281.81 

Pew  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel, 876.00 

For  use  of  Library  by  Resident  Graduates  and  others,     55.00 

DegreeofMaster  of  Arts, 210.00 

'*        Batchelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  10.00 

Sales  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 507.04 

Rents  in  DiTinity  School  (not  term  bills),  .  .  800.00 

Beneficiary  money  repaid  (Law  School),  •  •  100.00 

Books  sold  from  Law  and  Diyinity  Libraries,  226.75 

Fees  in  Infirmary  &  Laboratory,  Dental  Sch.,  1,610.17 

Sale  of  agriculfhral  products,  Bussey  Inst'n,  54.80 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Depts.,   .  581.94     8,828.62 

489^1.84 
RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

For  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 884,800.00 

Land  taken  by  the  City  from  the  Bussey  Farm  for 

WestRoxbury, 2,888.62 

From  Thayer  Club,  to  reduce  debt, 109.68 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund,  • 88,181.19 

"        for  Organ  in  Appleton  Chapel,     ...  150,00 

James  Arnold  Fund  (additional), 2,875.00 

William  Whiting  Bequest, 5,000.00 

J.  W.P.Abbot             "           2,000.00 

John  T.  Kirkland  Fellowship  (final  payment),  800.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .    $880,799.44  489,901.84 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College^ 
August  SI,  1874. 

Amount  brought  forward $488,863.56 

Sundry  payments  continued. 

To  the  Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tynsgborough,  Mass.,  the 
income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 840.82 

INVESTMENTS. 

Inyested  in  Notes  and  Mortgages, 268,900.00 

On  account  of  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  for  Memorial  Hall,  .  .  5,580.60 
On  '*  <<  rebuilding  stores  burned  Not.  9-10,  1872,  .  .  259,150.79 
Betterment  on  store  184  South  Market  Street, 1,798,00 

Balance,  August  81,  1874. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank,   .  .  .' 20,878.18 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including 

Term  Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 49,666.69 

70,089.82 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,084,668.59 
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OenercU  StaUment  of  Beceipts  and  DUbursementB 

for  the  year  ending 

BECEIFTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOSiE. 

• 

Amounts  brought  fbnrard, $880,799.44  489,601.84 

Class  Subscriptioii  Fund  (second  instalment),  .  60,000.00 

liucy  Osgood  Bequest, 12,000.00 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 1,000.00 

Bei^.  B.  OulrtiSy  gift  for  the  purchase  of  books,  600.00 

Oeorgd  W.  Wales,        "         "         "         ««  200.00 

Gift  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  8,000.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  immediate  use  at  Botanic  Garden,  1,000.00 

"            "            "            "          Herbarium,  600.00 

Gift  for  repairs  to  Weld  Hall, 888.96 

"    «    furnishing  recitation  rooms, 600.00 

From  Insurance  Companies  on  account  of  loss  by  Fir6 

of  November  9-10,  1872, 88,221.88 

From  sale  of  old  iron  and  material  from  burnt  stores,  1,168.26 

484,207.97 

Balance,  September  1,  1878. 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including  Term 

Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 62,086.67 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, .       6,984.61 

In  New  England  Trust  Co., 61,487.60 

110,668.78 

$1,084,668.69 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
August  Sly  1874. 


Amount  brought  forward, $l|03i|668.l^ 


1(1,034.668.9 
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The  following  Acammt  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property ^  as 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer^e  Books\  August  31^  1S74. 

Notes  and  Mortgages $622,878.74 

United  States  Bonds,      ....    $288,460  valued  at  287,682.86 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,  10,000  '<  **                         9,000.00 
Railroad  Bonds. 

Phil.,  Wil.,  and  Baltimore,        $100,000  rained  at  #95,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing,     .    .     .    .^  72,000      *'  <*  59,520.00 

'  *Bnffalo,  Bradford,  and  Fittobarg,  60,000      <«  <«  60,000.00 

Eastern  RaUroad, 50,000      "  '<  48,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missonri  River,  04,000      «*  «<  84,000.00 

New  York  Central 28,000      "  "  27,000.00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,      .    .  70,000      "  <'  70,000.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal,   ....  10,000      <«'  *<  10,000.00 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Qnincy,  6,000  <*  ''  8,089.87 

^European  and  North  American,  1,000      *'  **  1,000.00 

*Selma,  Marion,  and  Memphis,  5,000      "  '*  5,000.00 

♦Burling'n,Ced.  Rap.,  and  Minn.,  5,000      "  "  5,000.00 

♦Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn.,  1,000      "  "  900.00 

♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  6,000      "  '*  6,120.00 

♦Central  Pacific,    .     .    .     .     .^    .  4,000      "  "  4,080.00 

♦Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  .    .    .'   ,  8,000      <*  "  2,880.00 

♦St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City,       ,  1,000  "  "  960.00 

♦Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  1,000  i*  «*  900.00 

♦Illinois  Grand  Trunk 1,000      '*      "  1,000.00 

484,489.87 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  River  National  Bank,  60  shares,  6,000.00 

First  (Qambridge)  National  Bank,  50      *<  6,000.00 

Fitchburg                .     **            <«  "  2i      "  2,408.00 

Massachusetts              «    '       <<  12      <*  8,000.00 

Merchants*                    «*            "  88      "  8,800.00 

New  England                "            "  '80      "  8,000.00 

Old  Boston                   **            ««  200      "  8,988,00 

Schnectady  (N.  T.),    "            "  40      "  2,200.00 

84,886.00 

Railroad  Stock. 

.  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  115  shares,  15,180.00 

Boston  and  Albany,  100      *'  14,850.00 

Pittofield  and  North  Adams,  68      "  6,800.00 

Michigan  Central,  45      **  5,248.00 

Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.  10      '*  1,250.00 

42,278.00 

Mannfiicturing  Stock. 

Amoskeag, 12  shares,  12,000.00 

Appleton, 5      **  5,000.00 

Boston, 10      "  7,000.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .  .  $  24,000.00  1,880,064.97 

*Rece'ved  at  gifts. 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  $24,000.00'  1,880,064.97 
Cocheco, 20  shares     7,000.00 


Manchester  Print  Works    ....  8 

Massachusetts  Mills, 7 

Merrimack, 17 

Nashua, 86 

Pacific  Mills, 41 

Stark       **       19 

Wamsutta  Mills, .80 

Milwaukee  Iron  Co.,      .     .     .     .     .  16 

New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,       ...  5 


800.00 

6,600.00 

17,000.00 

26,560.00 

85,810.00 

18,900.00 

8,880.00 

1,600.00 

'  250.00 


145,900.00 


Beal  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income,  881,217.42 

Sanders  Estate,  Cambridge,      .    ! 20,000.00 

Unimproved  Lands  in  Cambridge, 106,887.49 

Bussey  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham,    .    .447,173.19 

Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,     .    .    .  16C-J088.45 

Webb        «      Washington  Street,  Boston,     .    .  58,264.22 

Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston, 81,650.78 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,      <*           .....  29,175.84 

Jarris  Estate,  Baltimore^ 11,800.00 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,.      .    .  1,200.00 

.      Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  1,000.00 


1,198,401.89 


Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Rumford's  Trustees  in  Paris,  10,000.00 

Annuity  bf  William  Pennoyer,  valued  at     .    .    .  4,444.44 

Due  from  Lawrence  Scientific  School,   .....  11,510.05 

"      "    Medical  School, 8,025.73 

**      "    Dental        "         12,887i60 

'*      <<  *  Memorial  Hall  (Dming  Hall  Assoc),  5,580.60 

Advances  for  unexpired  insurance,    .....  11,822.00 

Balance  of  account  for  enlarging  Boylston  Hall,  4,199.18 

*'               *<          decorating  Appleton  Chapel,  2,859,62 

«*^              "          repairing  College  Wharf,    ,  2,520.00 

T3rm  bills  not  collected  Sept.  1, 49,654,88 


118,504.10 


Cash  Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 20,873.18 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,    ....  11.81 


20,384.94 


•2,863,255.90 
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The  foregoing  Ptoperty  rqpreeenU  the /Mowing  Minds  and 
JScUancee,  and  i$  answerable  for  the  same. 

UNIYERSITY  FUNDS. 


Principal 
Sept.  1, 1873* 


PrindpAl  A«Vi  aia  I874. 


$154,461.08  Stock  Accoant  (80  called),    ....    $154,461.08 

74,780.61  In8nranceaiid,Onaranty^Fund  (so  called),  191,658.20 

5,000.00  Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fond,.  ....      5,000.00 

15,000.00  Israel  Munaon  Fund,    ...    .    .    .    15,000.0q 

16,757.11  lieonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,757.11 

5,199.80  Peter  0.  Brooke   Fund. for  building  a 

President's  House,       ^ 

.  150.43  Thomas  Ck>ttozi  Fund,  .* 

50,000.00  John  Parker  Felloirsbips,      .... 

10,586.56  Harris  Fellowships,  

10,082. 16  John  Thornton  Xirkland  F^Uoirship, 

28.997.87  Oraduates'  SchoUrsliip,    .    .    ,    .    . 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 


5,480.52 

151.58  « 
58,125.00 
10,618.94 
11,760.82 
25,127.12 

1,005.60 
#490^145.92 


(Thomas  Lee's  gift), 
(Mathematics),  .  . 
(DiTinity), 


COliLEGEl  FUOT)8. 

26,427.28  Alford  Professorship,     ..*....    26,427.28 

26,988.00    Boylston        "  26,988.00 

20,690.00    Bliot  ««  ".  ' 20,590.00 

10,000.00  "                   ««  (Jon.  PhlUips's gift),    10,000.00 

8,888.84.    Erring  **  8,888.84 

8;:,277.18  Fisher 

16,677.18  Hersey 

11,887.58  " 

8,568.89  SCoUis 

18,951.45  HoUis 

.41,012.81  KcLean 

20,000.00  Perkins 

28,828.76  Plummer 

50,000.00  Pope 

54,264.60  K^mford 

22,087.93  Smith 

15,467.08  Fu^d  for  Permanent  Tutors, 

50,000.00  COass  Subscription  Fund, 

1, 117.96  Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures, 

80,000.00  Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted),  80,000.00 

1,000.00  John  A.  Blanchard  <<              «              1,000.00 
John  W.  P.  Abbot    **             << 

(accumulating) 2,084.91 

834.27    Henry  Fljrnt's  Bequest,* 886.79 

2,862.0»    Abbot  Scholarship, 2,406.95 

708.20  Alford           "    •        .......         681.20 

11.868.95    Bigrelow        "  11,556.89 


<< 
<t 

tt 

(< 

CI 

<( 

i< 

<« 

t<« 

(< 

«< 

f< 

« 


34,277.18 

16,577.18 

11,977.16 

8,/$68.89 

20,514.91 

41,012.31 

20,000.00 

28,828.75 

50,000.00 

54,9S5.70 

22,087.93 

15,467.03 

100,000.00 

1,210.18 


#862,112.99 


Amounts  carried  forward,  . 


$550,892.48  490,146.92 
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Principal 
Sept  X,  1873.  Principal  Ang.3t.  1874. 

$862,112.99         Amounts  brought  forward $650,892,48  490,145.92 

91,146.32  Bowditch  Scholarship, 92,089.78 

2.606.88  Browne  *<  2,521.91 

6.677.40  COaM  of  1802  Scholarship,  ....  6,658.25 
2,937.80  "  1814  **  ....  8,080.18 
4,419.82           "       1815        <<           (Kirkland),    4,584.47 

3,357.97  "       1817        "  8,485.01 

2,408.31  "       1835        "  2,456.97 

2,191.84  *         "       1841        "  2,122.68 

5,217.03  Parrar  "         5,687.43 

4,226.36  HolliB  «  4,325.00 

2.669.67  ICatthews  <<  (balance),  •  1,988.28 

7.424.68  Morey  "         .....  7,587.14 

5,929.67  Pennoyer  «         6,028.55 

4,109.07  Saltonstall  <<  (Mary&Leyerett),  4,148.07 

861.02  «•  "     (Dorothy),  .     .         379.97 

2,821.63  Sever  <<  2,904.45 

8,376.26  Bewail  << 8,567.28 

26,881.42  Shattuck  '< 28,239.10 

2,477.00  Story  " 2,581.36 

3,787.78  Oorham  Thomas  « 8,950.29 

6.529.16  Toppan  *' 5,685.29 

23,197.94  Townaend  << 28,611.77 

8,425.84  Waloott  *< 3,508.48 

1,908.09  B.  D.  Greene's  Bequest  for  Scholarship,   2,065.50 

10,506.67  Exhibitions, 10,786.90 

1,445.78  Senior  Exhibition, 1,505.18 

1,200.00  Samuel  Ward  Eund, 1,200.00 

584.78  John  Glover  Fund, 633.04 

1,247.74  Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Eund,     .    .    .  1,860.70 

16,066.79  Lee  Frizes  for  Reading, 15.297.91 

8,935.22  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,      .    .  4,004.86 

8.213.17  Bowdoin       «      >'   Dissertations,      .  8.890.74 
509.26  Hopkins  Gift  for  <<Deturs,"    .    .    .         598.95 

20,564.25  Botanic  Garden  Fund,        20,032.07 

15,126.01  Mass.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden,     .    .  15,126.01 

11,636.71  Herbarium  Fund, 11,646.36 

869,867.26 

LIBRABY  FUNDS. 

11,334.35  Subscription  for  Library,      ....    11,120.81 

1,869.46  Bowditch  Fund, 1,869.88 

9.47  Boyden        <*       

5.609.18  Farrar  «        5,699.30 

2,305.50  Haven  «'        2,198.99 

4.736.89  Hayward      "        4,440.97 

2.339.41  Hollis  **        2,447.89 

2,218.78  Homer  **        1,969.32 


$1,205,154.75  Amounts  carried  forward,    .     .    $29,736.16  1,860,018.17 

8 
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Principal 
Sept.  I,  1873. 

•1,205,154.75 

4,982.41 

64,364.65 

5,071.59 

8,108.83 

4,946.40 

872.01 

200.00 

32.18 


Principal  Aug,  31,  1874. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $29,736.16  1,860,018.17 

Lane          Fund 4,781.80 

Minot            *< 64,545.13 

SaHsbury     «« 6,060.66 

Shapleigh    '' 8,185.19 

Ward            " 5,068.70 

Wales           "               637.55 

Gift  from  Harr.  Advocate  (unexp.  bal.)    214.00 

Gift  for  bookfl  on  Chemistry,  "      "  32.18 


113,111.27 


15,000,00 

13,837  92 

7,943.68 


18,278.71 
14,839.15 
7,863.14 
8,407.23 
1,254.80 
1,480.45 


2], 201.78 

85,794.04 

15,253.15 

5,722.31 

19,314.65 

8,747.32 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

11,779.44 

2,074.24 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,148.80 

2,148.80 

867.94 

1,000.00 

5,118.96 

2,009.95 

2,055.43 

(^1,518,874.66 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Law  School  (balance), 1,705.29 

Dane  Professorship, 15,000.00 

BuBsey         <'           17,837.92 

Boyall         ««           7,943.63 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Jackson  Medical  Fund, 18,278.71 

Geo.  C.  Shattuck  Fund,  ....  i4,892.49 
Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,  8,421 . 44 
Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Frizes,.  8,640.18 
«*  *»  "  "  Books,  .  1,358.34 
Medical  Library  Fund, 1,593.05 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


if 


(f 


General  Fund,    .     .     . 

Bussey  Professorship, 

Parkinan 

Hancock 

Dexter  Lectureship,   .     .    . 

Henry  Lienow  Fund,    .     . 

Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 

Winthrop  Ward  Fund,     . 

Samuel  Hoar  **    .    . 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund, 

Caroline  Merriam         '* 

Jackson  Foundation,     .    . 

Joshua  Clapp  Fund,     .    . 

William  Pomeroy  Fund, 

Hannah  0.  Andrews  Fund, 

J.  Henry  Kendall 

Nancy  Kendall 

Lewis  Qould 

Adams  Ayer 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarships, 

Oeorg*e  Chapman  Scholarship, 

Joshua  Clapp 


n 


It 


It 


It 


(f 


Amounts  carried  forward. 


23,903.17 

35,794.04 

15,253.15 

5,722.31 

19,314.65 

8,747.32 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

11,884.55 

2,074.24 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,232.76 

2,186.10 

867.94 

1,000.00 

5,249.62 

2,035.77 

2,099.97 


42,486,84 


48,184.21 


149,865.59 
8 1,718,661.08 
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Principal 
Sept.  z,  187.').  Principal,  Aug'.  31, 1874. 


•1,518,874.66  Amounts  brought  forward,      ....    $1,718,661.08 

LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

86,959.21  Professorship  of  Engineering,      .     .    36,959.21 

2,724.29  Professorship  of  Chemistry,     .     .     .      2,724.29 

50,000.00  James  Lawrence  Fund,  ....    50,000.00 

58,606.12  Abbott  Lawrence    <<      ....    58,606.12 

51,750.00  Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum,     51,750.00 

28,744.95  John  B.  Barringer  Fund,     .        .    28,744.95 


OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

104,292.18    Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .    .    .  105,041.79 

20,000.00    James  Hayward          <'      .    •    .  20,000.00 

16,175.60    Sears                                *<      .    .    .  16,842.86 

10,753.54    auincy                             <<      .     .    .  10,980.98 
10,000.00    Anonymous  Observatory  Fund  (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annuity),  10,000.00 

446.29    Obserratory  (unexpended  balance),  1,490.56 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

410,709.18  Bnssey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
Bussey  Institution,  i  to  Law  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),    .    .    .  413,092.80 

Bussey  Institution,       2,052.19 

21,544.93    Bussey  Building  Fund,     ....    20,722.39 

106,534.11    James  Arnold    '<       116,304.22 

40,496.00    James  Savage    <<       40,000.00 

20,000.00    Charles  Sanders  Gift,     ....    20,077.81 
35,903.44  <<  <<        Bequest,    .     .     .    88,865.44 

19,155.49    Gray  Fund  for  Engravings,    .    .    .     19,321.46 

20,161.79    Oore  Annuity  Fund, 20,625.16 

6,352.58    Kary  Osgood  Fund  (at  present 

charged  with  an  Annuity),    .    .    .      6,516.70 
Lucy  Osgood  Fund    (at  present 
charged  with  an  Annuity),  .    .    .    12,275.00 
1,891.52    Gospel  Ohxurch  Fund,      ....      1,506.36 
3,020.48    John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 

School,  in  turn), 8,020.48 

132,905.71    Fire  Belief  Fund, 

5,995.99    Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (bal.  due  them),       4,764.84 

840.30    Exchange  Account, 695.46 

10,000,00    Notes  Payable, 

Suspense  Account 16,157.70 


228,784.57 


164,356.19 


735,998.01 


$2,744,802.67  Amounts  carried  forward     .    .    .        $3,842,799  85 
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Principal 
S«pt  I,  xS73«  Principal  Au^.  31, 1974. 


42»744»802.67  Amounts  brcmght  forwaid, ^,8i2,799.85 

FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOB  PUBPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,625.75    Baaiel  Willianui  Fond  for  the  con- 

Tenion  of  tke  Indians,      ....    15,787.15 
4,682. 19    SaralL  WinBlow  Fund,  fbr  the  Mhiuter 

and  Teachar  at  Tyngaborongh,  Man. ,     4,718.90 

20,466,06 


#2,765,110.61  •2,863.255.90 
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Total  amount  of  FundB,  August  81,  1874,  as  above,  $2,863,255.90 
"  «*       "       "       September  1, 1878,      "  2,765,110.61 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of    .    .    .  998,145.29 

Which  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  .    .    $106,856.19 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  which  appear 

both  at  beginning  and  end  of  year, 88,843.57 

Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  and 

balances  created  during  the  year, 15,280.69 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guarantee  Fund  by  balance 

from  Fire  Belief  Fund, 88.746.40 

Increase  of  Bussey  Trust  Fund  by  price  of  land  in 

West  Boxbury  taken  by  the  City, 2,888.62 

•241,060.47 
Deduct  balances  of  sundry  aocoonts-  which 

have  been  paid  off, $10,009.47 

And  the  Fire  BeUef  Fund,    ....    182,905.71142,915.18 

#98,145.29 


Decreaseof  the  Fire  Belief  Fund, 182,905.71 

<«        <«    other  ftmds  and  balances, 10,009.47 

142,915.18 

Less  net  increase  of  Funds  which  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year,  as  above, 88,848.57 

And  increase  of  other  Funds  as  above,  excluding  gifts,  101,860.71 

184,704.28 

Showing  net  decrease  of  the  Funds,  excluding  gifts,  $8,210.90 

as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Statement  showing  Cha/ngea  in  t/ie 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  income  OTer  payments  towards  the  special  objects 
of  those  Funds. 

John  Olover  Fund, #4^.26 

Exhibitions, 280.23 

Senior  Exhibition,      59.40 

Abbot  Scholarship, 44.86 

Bigrelow       "           187.94 

Bowditch     **           893.41 

Class  of  1814  Scholarship, 92.38 

«*        1816          "             114.65 

"        1817          "             77.04 

"        1836          "             48.66 

Morey                       "            .    • 112.56 

Fennoyer               ."            98.88 

Saltonstall'              *<           (Mary  and  Lererett) 39,00 

"                       «*            (Dorothy) 28,95 

Sever                        "            82.82 

Shattuck                  «<             2,357.68 

Story                        "            54.85 

Oorham  Thomas    "            162.51 

Toppan                    <*            156.14 

Townsend               **            413.83 

Walcott                   "            82.64 

Ghreene  Fund  for      "            157.41 

Ghraduates'               «            1,129.75 

Hollis                       <«            98.64 

Farrar                      «*            420.40 

Sewall                      «            191.02 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 878.66 

Harris  Fellowship 82.38 

Bh  a.  Perkins  Fund, 102.96 

Iiee  Prizes, 242.12 

Bowdoin  Prizes, 677.57 

Boylston      "       69.64 

Hopkins  Fund, 89.69 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 3,125.00 

Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 1,563.46 

Paul  Dudley  Fund, •  .  .  .   .  92.23 

Thomas  Iiee      '*       89.58 

Henry  Flynt     "       2.52 

Thomas  Cotton  *<       1.11 

Herbarium            **        9.65 

Farrar     Book   *<       90.17 

Bowditch    **       "       9.92 

•    Hollis          "       "       107.98 

Shapleigh  <<       «       76.86 

Ward          "      "       122.80 

Amount  carried  forward, $14,866.71 
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Different  Funds  during  the  year  1873-7 Jh 

Decrease  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  over  income  receiTed  for  the  special 
objects  of  those  Funds. 

Baring  Bros.  &  Co., $1,281.15 


Exchange  Account,    .... 

Alford  Scholarship,  .... 

Glass  of  1802  Scholarship, 

Browne  '* 

Glass  of  1841  «< 

Botanic  Garden  Fund,  .   .   . 

Matthews  Scholarships,     . 

Homer     Book  Fund,  .  .  . 

Subscription 

Haven 

Hayward 

liane 

Salisbury 

Bussey  Building 

James  Savage 


144.84 

22.00 

19.16 

84.92 

69.16 

522.18 

686.44 

259.46 

218.54 

106.51 

294.92 

250.61 

11.03 

822.54 

496.00 


Balances  of  sundry  accounts  which  have  been  used  up 
or  paid  off  during  the  year. 

Fire  Relief  Fund 182,905.71 

Notes  Payable,  mortgage  on  Dental  School,    .   .    10,000.00 
Boyden  Book  Fund 9.47 


5,284.45 


142,915.18 


Amount  carried  forward, $148,149.68 
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■Statement  shofcing  the  Changes  in  the  Funds 

Amount  brought  forward, $U,866,71 

Harvard  Advocate  Fund, .  U^OO 

Wales  Book  Fund, 165.54 

Divinity  School  Fund, 2,701.39 

Jackson  Foundation, 105.11 

J.  H.  Kendall  Scholarship, 83.96 

Nancy      *<              "         37.30 

Thomas  Gary          «         130.66 

George  Cfhapxnan  "        25.82 

Joshua  Clapp          "         44.54 

Bumford  Fund, 701.10 

Shattuck      *«       63.34 

Warren  Museum  Fund, 558.30 

Boylston  Medical  Prize  Fund, 232.95 

"               *«      Book      " 103.54 

Medical  Library  Fund, 112.60 

Bussey  Professorship  of  Law, 4,000.00 

Observatory  (balance), 1,044.27 

E.  B.  FhiUips  Fund, 749.66 

atiincy                 *«       227.44 

Sears                    <<      ,.  .  .  667.26 

Sanders                <*       •    .   .  •  77.81 

Sanders               *'       , 2,962.00 

Minot                    " 180.48 

Gospel  Church    «       114.84 

Gray  Engravings  *<       165.97 

Gore  Annuity       **       463.37 

P.  0.  Brooks       *<       280.72 

Mary  Osgood     "      164.12 

Barnes  Arnold    *<       7,395.11 

Dan'l  WiUiams  «*      111.40 

Sarah  Winslow  "       36.71 

38,578.02 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund, 275.00 

J.  W.F.Abbot    "       34.91 

Sumner  Prize        <'       5.60 

315.51 

Credit  balances  created  during  the  year. 

Bussey  Institution,  balance, 2,052.19 

Law  School,  "         1,705.29 

Suspense  Account,       **        11,157.70 

— •■ 14,915.18 

Increase  of  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (from  Fire  Fund), 

beside  subscriptions  to  Fire  Fund  in  1873-74,  ....  -    ...  83,746.40 

Increase  of  Bussey  Trust  Fund  by  price  of  land  in  West  Boxbury 

taken  by  the  City r   •   •   •  2,383.62 

189,988.73 
Balance,  which  is  the  net  decrease  of  the  Ainds  for  the  year  1878-74, 

apart  from  gifts, 8,210.90 

Total,  ........    $148,149.63 
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during  the  year  1873-7^.  {Continued.) 

Amonnt  brought  forward, 91^3,149.63 


Total, $148,149.68 
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The  following  tables  are  not  balanced  accounts,  and  are  not  found,  in  their 
present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's  books.  They  are  intended  to  exhibit  with 
some  detail  the  resources  and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  the 
UniTersit7.  The  income  of  every  fUnd  held  hj  the  Uniyersity  is^given  in  these 
tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  erery  fond, 

I 

in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fund.  If 
the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  ftmd  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one, — 
like  salaries,  for  example, —  and  the  exact  income  of  the  fhnd  has  been  so 
appropriated,  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  thesd  tables  of  that  appropriar 
tion.  That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under 
the  general  heading. 


Table  No.  L 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 
RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  unappropriated  Aind  heretofore  called 


C<     it 

ti 

it       (( 

ti 

<(   « 

it 

C(     <i 

it 

it       it 

it 

ti        a 

a 

i(   (« 

a 

C<     l« 

it 

<<   <( 

a 

C(    << 

ti 

it        it 

a 

the  Stock  Account,  ..... 
Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund, 
Israel  Munson  Fund,  .  .  . 
Leonard  Jarvia    **     ... 
Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund, 
Peter  G.  Brooke  Fund,  .  . 
Thomaa  Ck>ttoii       <*      .  . 
Parker  Fellowship    <<     .  . 
John  Thornton  Kirkland  do. 
HarriB  Fellowship  Fund,     .   . 
Oraduatee'  Scholarship  Fund, 
Sumner  Prize  Fund  (one  month). 


$12,748.03 

6,165.31 

1,237.50 

1,078.95 

412.50 

429.00 

11.53 

4,125.00 

878.66 

869.30 

1,929.75 

5.60 


From  resident  graduates  and  others  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  . 

**     sale  of  Triennial  Catalogues, 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 


29,881.18 

55.00 

86.75 

8.78 

929,981.61 


'  PAYMENTS. 

OTerseers'  Expenses. 

AdTcrtising  meetings  and  elections,  .  . 
Printing  President's  Annual  Report,  .  . 
Printing  Treasurer's 
other  reports, 


(( 


(( 


i( 


Office  Expenses. 
President's 
Treasurer's 
Steward's 


$48.55 
810.49 
204.72 
187.12 


13.61 
208.02 
250.00 


750.88 


471.68 


Amount  carried  forward, $1,222151 


J 
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Table  I.,  continubd. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $  1,222.51 

Salaries. 

President, 98,760.42 

Treasurer, 8,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Overseers, 60.00 

Steward, 2,500.00 

Steward's  Assistant, 1,106.66 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 2,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Cambridge 1,200.00 

For  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and   copying 

records  and  other  papers, 1,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,600.00 

16,927.08 

Fellowships. 

John  Parker, 1,000.00 

Harris 786.92 

Graduates' .' 800.00 

2,686.92 

Memorial  Hall. 

Cleaning  pictures  and  regilding  frames,    ....      1,427.00 

Tables, 1,844.00 

Grading  Avenues,  &c. 1,842.41 

Brackets  for  busts, 860.00 

4,478.41 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 609.94 

Attorney's  fees, 860.00 

Assessment  for  qewer  at  Cambridge, 1,849.29 

Use  of  room.  No.  60  State  St. ,  for  College  meetings,  26.00 

Catalogues, 146.62 

Watering  streets, 168.00 

Incidentals, 48.13 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Asst.  Sec'y 

at  Cambridge,  for  which  no  rent  is  received,  260.00 

Bepairs  on  the  President's  house, 68.28 

Insurance  on  same, «  .  .  .   .  80.00 

8,095.16 

$28,806.08 

Table  No.  II. 
THE  COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction,      $104,184.97 

Rents  (in  part), 30,212.47 

Special  repairs  and  fines, 674.62 

Diplomas,     .   .   .   .  • 396.00 

Amount  carried  forward  , $136,467.06 


(( 
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Table  II.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $135,4:67.06 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Abbot, $194.86 

Alford, 58.00 

Bigelow, 937.94 

Bowditch.  Interest, 1,744.54 

From  speciid  investment,     4,648.87 

6,393.41 

Browne,      215.08 

Glassof  1802, 550.85 

ClasB  of  1814, 242.38 

1815  (Kirkland),      364.65 

1817, ....*..  277.04 

1885, 198.66 

1841, 180.84 

Farrar, 420.40 

HolliB, 348.64 

KatthewB  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 4,910.62 

Morey, 612.56 

Fexmoyer.    Interest, -    .  .  122.51 

Annuity 296.87  418.88 

SliltonBtall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 339.00 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy, 28.95 

Sever,      232.82 

Sewall, 691.02 

Bhattuck.  Interest, 1,557.68 

From  special  iuTestment,  .  2,000.00  3,557.68 

Story,      204.35 

Oorham  Thomas, 312.51 

Toppan,      456.14 

Townsend, 1,913.83 

Walcott,     282.64 

Bez^axuin  D.  Greene, 157.41 

24,501.16 

ReceiTcd  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  ....       3,600.00 

Other  Beneficiary  Funds. 

"Exhibitions," 826.00 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 119.40 

John  Olover  Fund, ,   .   .   .   .  48.26 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund, 102.96 

1,096.62 

Prize  Funds,  interest  on. 

Thomas  Ijee  Prizes  for  Reading,      1,242.12 

Ward  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution,  324.64 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .   .   .  677.57 

Edward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "  Deturs,"    ....  323.31 

2,667.64 

Amount  carried  forward, 9167,231.48 
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TaBLB   II.,  CONTINUED. 

RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $167,231.48 

Fundjs  for  Instruction. 

Interest  on  the  Alford  Professorship  Fund,     .   .   .  2,180.22 

Boylston        "              "      .   .   .   .  2,226.51 

EUot               "   '          "      ....  1,698.68 

J.  Phillip's  addition  to  Eliot  Fund,  700.00 

Erving  Professorship  Fund,    .   .   .  274.97 

Fisher             "                "...  2,827.86 

Horsey           "                "...  1,042.62 

Hollis             "  (Mathematics),  .   .  294.44 

Mclioan        " 3,888.49 

Perkins         "       1,650.00 

Pluxnmer      "       1,966.90    . 

Pope              "       4,125.00 

Buxnford       "       4,601.10 

Smith             "       1,818.13 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,     .   .   .  1,276-03 

Thos.  lioe  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Prof.  912.78 

ClsAS  Subscription  Fund,  ....  4,713.81 

Henry  Flynt  Fund, 25.68 

Hollis  Prof,  of  Divinity  (accumulat'g)  1,568.46 

Paul  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  "  92.23    37,372.30 
Botanic  Garden.   . 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, 298.20 

"        "  inyestment  of  the  Garden  Fund,    .   .  1,020.00 

"        "  the  Massachusetts  Fund, 1,247.90 

Gift  for  immediate  use,      1,000.00 

Estimated  yalue  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Gray,  1.000.00 

Gift  from  the  Mass.  Soc.  for  Promot'g  Agriculture,  1,500.00     6.061. 10 

Herbarium.   Interest  on  accumulated  income,    ....  9.65 

From  special  iuTestment,      960.00 

Gift  for  immediate  use, 500.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  etc., 123.17     1,592,82 

Interest  on  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  2,475.00 

«       «  John  A.  Blanchard's         "             "  82.50 

"        "  J.  W.  P.Abbot's  do.  (acoumulating),  34.91     2,592.41 

Sundries. 

Pew  Rents,  Appleton  Chapel, 376.00 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  10.00 

Sales  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 347.12 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,  .  581.94 

Subscriptions  for  Organ, • 150.00 

From  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Boylston  Hall,  750.00 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers  and  societies,  516.68 

For  care  of  rooms  in  vacation, 35.60 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 120.00 

Gift  for  repairs  to  Weld  Hall, 333.95 

**     "    furnishing  recitation  rooms, 500.00     3,721.29 

Total .   .     ^218,571.40 
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Tablb  IL,  continubd. 

PAYMENTS. 

Paid  the  incambenta  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Abbot, 9150.00 

Alford, 80.00 

Bigelow, 750.00 

Bowditch, 5,500.00 

Browne, 800.00 

OlaMofldOd, 400.00 

1814, 150.00 

1816  (KirUaad), 250.00 

1817, 200.00 

1886, 150.00 

1841, 250.00 

Hollis, 250.00 

Matthews, 5,597.06 

Morey,      500.00 

Pennoyer, 320.00 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  lieverett, 800.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall,      500.00 

Shattuick, 1,200.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, 8,600.00 

Oorham  Thomae,     150.00 

Toppaa, 800.00 

Towneend, 1,500.00 

Waloott, 200.00 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries. 

From  the  "  Exhibitions  "  Fund, 544.77 

"  Senior  Exhibition," 60.00 


Prizes. 

I#ee  Prizes  for  Reading, 200.00 

Boyliton  Prizes  for  Elocution, 255.00 

Hopkins  <*detur8," 238.62 


22,897.06 


604.77 


688.62 


Salaries  for  Instruction, 108,088.03 

Repairs  and  ImproTements  on  College  edifices  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books, 4,599,84 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials,    .   .   .  6,583.28 

Herbarium,  "  «  «*  ...  1,588.17 

Gymnasium,  Salary  of  Superintendent, 999.96 

Repairs,      182.76 

Gas,  Water  rates,  and  Sundries,      ....       282.19 

Fuel, 102.00 

Apparatus, 66.80 

1,683.71 

Amount  carried  forward,     .       .   .   .  •  $141,628.48 
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Table  IL,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $141,628.48 

General  Expenses. 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Repairing  Organ, 10.88 

Blowing        *<       80.00 

Singing,      800.00 

Music  Books, .         14.04 

864.42 

AdTertising, 2.55 

Apparatus  to  illustrate  Mechanics, 224.91 

Binding, 9.75 

Blackboards, 178.12 

Books,      9.60 

Cleaning  and  care  of  College  Buildings 

not  valued  on  Treasurer's  books, 5,814.47 

College  Yard  Expenses. 

Labor  and  material, 2,882.17 

Manure,      95.00 

Tools,  Lumber,  etc., 284.48 

Orass  seed, 10.58 

8,222.18 

Dean's  Office,  Stationery,  Postage,  etc.,  ....         707.70 

Diplomas, 171.10 

English  Sparrows  and  Bird-houses, 52.25 

Fuel, 2,474.11 

Eumiture, 1,404.77 

Freight, 88.87 

Gas, 992.28 

Incidentals, 19.00 

Janitors, 1,885.00 

Jars,  Cases,  etc.,  for  Museum  of  Zoology,  ...  1,000.00 

Legal  Services,  .   .   .   .* 87.76 

Maps  and  Globe, 68,00 

Mathematical  Tables, 50.00 

Mats, 64.05 

Microscopes  and  supplies  for  same, 266.23 

Music,  Commencement, 150.00 

"      Class-Day,      90.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  Churches, 1,812.00 

Printing, 897.11 

Printing  Office,  expenses, 1,917.14 

Professor  Cooke,  (expenses  in  his  Dept.),  800.00 

"        Gibbs,  **  "        "        400.00 

"        Goodale,       "  «*        "  24.50 

«*        Lovering,      "  «*        "        800.00 

"        Trowbridge  "  "        "        250.00 

Instructor  James,         *♦  ♦*        "  65.08 

2,889.58 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .   $25,292.40  141,628.48 
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Table  II.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  brought  forward,  .   .   .  $25,292.40  141,628.48 

Estimated  yalne  of  use  of  houses  by  instructors, 

for  which  no  rent  is  received, 5,416.67 

Services  of  Examiners  and  Proctors,    .....       1,978.49 

<*        *<  Undergraduates, 716.66 

Watchmen,      872.00 

Wates  rates,    .* 275.00 

34,551,22 

Total, $176,179.70 


Table  No.  III. 
THE    LIBRARY. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Punds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, ^85.06 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  Fund, 158.87 

Eliza  Farrar                       "       ........  462.74 

Horace  A.  Haven              "       190.24 

George  Hayward              *<       890.72 

Thomas  HoUis                   <<       192.97 

Sidney  Homer                   <<       188.07 

Frederick  A.  Lane            "       411.02 

dL&rles  Minot                   «<       4,560.11 

Stephen  Salisbtuy            "       418.44 

Samuel  ShapleiglL             '*       256.50 

Thomas  W.Ward             "       408.06 

George  W.  Wales  <<       Gift,        200.00 

Interest,     80.69 


280.69 

Gift  from  ''  Harrard  Adrocate."   Interest  on  unex- 
pended balance,    14.00 

8,806.98 

James  Savage  Fund  for  general  expenses  (i  of  income),    1,918.46 

•10,725.44 
PAYMENTS. 
For  Books  from  Subscription  Fund, $1,148.60 


Bowditch 
Boyden 


Hayward 


148.45 
9.47 
872.57 
296.75 
685.64 


Amount  carried  forward,   ....  $^,656.48 
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Table  IIL,  continued. 
PATMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrard,  •  •  •  •  ^^,$56.48 

For  Books  from  flolliii       Fund, 84.99 

Homer         "       442.58 

661.68 

4,879.68 

429.47 

180.14 

286.76 

. 65.16 


Minot 

Salisbury 

Shapleigh. 

Ward 

Wales 


Salaries  and  Wages, 9,749.27 

Binduig, 652.84 

Stationeiy  and  Postage,      280.18 

Fuel 467.60 

Bepairs  and  Improrements,  . 1,005.20 

Freight, 172.41 

Cleaning, 189.87 

Printing, '. 106.60 

Water  rates, 25.00 


9,185.77 


12,597.82 
•21,788.59 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, 9l»749.16 

Benjamin  Biisaey  Professorship  Fund, ....  2,958.00 

Parkman  ProfiBssorsbip  Fund, 1,258.88 

John  Hanoock     "           *«       472.06 

Samuel  Dexter  Fund, 1,598.49 

Henry  laenow      *<     721.68 

Mary  P.  Townaend  Fund, 412.50 

Winthrop  Ward           "       165  00 

Samuel  Hoar                 **       82.50 

Abraham  W.  Fuller     <*       82.50 

Oaroline  Merriam         **       82.50 

.  9,572.72 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funos. 

Thomas  Gary, 422.82 

George  Chapman, 165.82 

Joshua  Clapp, 169.54 

Jackson  Foundation, 971.77 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 177.80 

Kancy  Kendall 177.80 

2,084.05 

Amount  carried  forward, $11,656.77 
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Tabus  IV,,  continubd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amomit  brought  forwmrd,    •  .  .   .  ^   .   .      $11,656.77 
Income  of  other  beneflclAry  FimdB. 

Joshua  Olapp, 171.10 

William  Fomeroy, 82.50 

Hamifth  .0.  Andrews, 41.25 

Lewis  Gkmld, 71.61 

Adams  Ayer, 68.40 

John  Foster,'  income  for  Divinity  students  every 

third  year, 249.15 

684.01 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 1,000.00 

For  Bents, 1,773.00 

2,778.00 

Rents  from  persons  not  members  of  the  School, ....       800.00 

Books  sold,    .   • 15.00 

B15.00 

Bexgamin  Bussey  Trust,  (i  of  net  income  for  use  of 

this  School),    .    • 8,887.49 

•24,266.27 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $17,200.00 

Beneficiaries  and  Services  of  Students, 321.48 

Repairs  and  Improvements, 296.69 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 825.00 

Books, 200.00 

Printing, 88.00 

Janitor, 100.00 

Fuel, 124.58 

Gas, 104.02 

Stationery  and  Postage, •.  ■  •  16.75 

Insurance,      50.06 

Water  rates, 15.00 

Librarian, 500.00 

Dinner  far  Alumni, 160.00 

Sundries, 84.85 

Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jaokscm, 866.66 

Gary,  291.66 

Chapman, 140.00 

Olapp, 125.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 93.34 

Kancy  Kendall, 140.00 

1,656.66 

921.137.49 
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*  Table  No.  V. 

LAW    SCHOOL. 

KECEIFTS. 

Interest  on  the  foIloTdng  Ainds. 

Nathan  Bane  Fund,    ' $1,237.50 

Bex\famin  Busaey  Professorship  Fund,  ....    1,141.63 

Isaac  Boyal  Fund,    .  .   .  .  • 655.88 

Benjamin  Busoey  Tnist  (i  of  net  income  for 

nseof  this  School), 8,837.49 

11,87100 

Term  BiUs  for  Instruction,      16,975.00 

For  Books  sold  from  Library,    .........       211.76 

Student's  note  paid, 100.00 

For  the  Desrree  of  Master  of  Arts, 90.00 

^  401.76 

Gift  from  Beiy.  B.  Curtis  for  the  purchase  of  books, 600.00 

929.748.76 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, 914,000.00 

Librarian, 1,600.00 

Janitor,   . 720.00 

Books, 4,141.60 

Binding, .  858.66 

Cleaning, 862.16 

Diplomas, 17.80 

Fuel, 414.40 

Furniture,      125.09 

Gas, 199.23 

Printing 221.06 

Scholarships, 400.00 

Repairs  and  Improrements, 647.68 

Stationery  and  Postage, 125.08 

Water  rates, «  «  .  .  25.00 

Insurance,     50.00 

Freight,      46.40 

923,849.06 

Table  No.  VL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Jackaon  Medical  Fund, 91|608.02 

Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum,    ....       648.70 
Ward  Kichola*  BoylBton  Fund  for  Med.  Prizes,       281.08 
"  "  "  "  "      Books,       108.64 

George  C.  Shattuck  Fund.      Interest,    542.86 

From  special  iuTcstment,    770.00    1,312.85 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .     9^,854.19 
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Table  VT.,  continued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward,     .  •   .  93)854.19 
Horsey  Professorflhip,  part  of  income  for  Doctor 

Shattuck'8  Salary, 883.88 

Medical  library  Fund, 122.10 

From  Students  for  instruction, 28,579.50 

<<          *'       for  graduation  fees, 1,080-00 

**  *'       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals 1,088.97 

*<          *'       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .  411.50 

«<          <«       duplicate  diploma, 5.00 


4,309.62 


81,114.97 
$85,424.59 


PAYMENTS. 


Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance, $28.15 

Current  Expenses, 67.25 

90.40 

BoylBton  Medical  Prizes.     Adrertising, 48.18 

Swett  Laboratory  of  Physiology, 100.00 

Foster  Beneficiaries, 224.72 

Chemical  Laboratory,  Expenses, 1,817.98 

Physiological  Laboratory,  Expenses, 200.00 

Practical  Anatomy,  Expenses, •    .      1,891.21 

Materia  Medica  «  11.58 

Obstetrics  "  141.25 

Salaries  for  instruction, •    21,597.84 

Bepairs  and  Improvements, 1,674.82 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  Catalogues, 1,016.78 

Books  from  Library  Fund, 9.50 

Binding, 8.00 

Cleaning, 238.55 

Clerk, 700.00 

Diplomas, 65.10 

Doorkeeper, 70.00 

Fuel, 780.21 

Faculty  Meetings, 58.66 

Gas, 484.00 

Insurance, 99.50 

Janitor, - 1,200.00 

Printing, 85.60 

Stationery  and  Postage, 12.50 

Skeletons  and  Wire  Frames, 96.44 

Water  rates • 87.57 

5,502.81 

$82,800^ 
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Table  No.  VII. 

DENTAL    SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 

From  Students, $4,095.00 

Infirmary, •  .   .  •  1,051.75 

Laboratory, 558.42 

Bent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 497.50 

$6,202.67 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  Instruction,  . $1,676.90 

Care  of  Building, 100.00 

Janitor, 50.00 

Bepairs,      49.27 

Instruments  and  Apparatus, 748.84 

Oold  foil  and  metals 687.56 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 90.16 

Printing, 40.50 

Adyertising  and  Catalogues, 807.08 

Stationery  and  Postage,      9.75 

Pumiture,      116.50 

Puel 118.85 

Operating  Case, 120.00 

Diplomas,      15.20 

Interest  on  debt, .  910.00 

Books, 40.50 

Insurance, 82.00 

Taxes 117.76 

$5,230.37 


Table  No.  VIII. 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

BECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering  Fund,    •  .  •  .    •  .$8,049.12 

Professorship  of  Chemistry         "       224.73 

James  Lawrence  Fund,     8,311.25 

Abbott  Lawrence    "         4,885.00 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 8,500  00 

John  B.  Barringer  Fund, 1,612.86 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 4,988.88 

Fine 4.00 

4,987.83 


$21,469.79 
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Table  VIIL,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  Instrnction, $11,550.00 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 250.00 

Printing 69.50 

Fuel, 882.50 

Gas, 21.46 

Stationery  and  Postage, 41.84 

Cleaning, 811.41 

Janitor, 426.00 

Bepairs,      186.61 

Fumitore, 146.82 

Water  rates, 48.00 

Insurance, 90.00 

Paid  the  Treasurer  of  the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zoology,  .  8,500.00 

Furniture  and  Models  in  Drawing  Department,    ....  100.00 

Scholarship, 150.00 

Interest  on  advances, 1,080.84 

Diplomas, 8.20 

$18,260.68 

Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Edward  B.  Fhillips  Fund, $8,604.09 

James  Hasrward         '' .  1,650.00 

David  Sears                 <<       •  .  .  1,884.52 

Josiah  duincy             "       887.21 

James  Savage  Fund  (i  of  net  income), 1,918.46 

$14,894.28 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries, 5,825.65 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Ohsenratory, 168.85 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  houses  by  observers,  for  which 

no  rent  is  received, 925.00 

Gas 61.44 

Instruments  and  Apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,691.76 

Repairs  and  Improvements  on  buildings, .  1,055.09 

Stationery  and  Postage, 190.78 

Fuel, 146.74    * 

Books, 872.50 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping, 888.93 

Insurance,      28.01 

Water  rates,  Freight,  and  Sundries, .  •  60.80 

Printing, 142.04 

Copying  Observations,  etc., 420.04 

Rent  of  Telegraph  Wire, 150.00 

Carpet, 83.02 

$11,705.65 
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Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

EECEIPTS. 

From  Bussej  Trust  (i  net  income),      $17,674.98 

Mass.  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  .  •  •    1,M)0.00 

Fees  for  Instruction, 200.00 

Sale  of  a^cultural  products, 54.80 

#19,429.78 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 10,875.00 

Assistant,  Laborers,  and  expenses  in  Agricultural 

Chemistry, .  .' 1,071.67 

Labor  and  expenses  in  Horticulture, 1,100.00 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 145.17 

Books 119.52 

Insurance,      6.88 

•Stationery  and  Postage,  Cleaning,  Gku,  &c.,  ....  271.86 

Fuel,    ...•.'.. 826.80 

Wages,    .  . 216.60 

Printing  Bulletin, 682.84 

Book  Cases, 124.25 

Interest  on  advances, 192.20 

$14,681.79 

BusBey  Building  Fund. 

Rweipis, 

From  Interest  on  the  accumulated  Fund, $1,777.46 

Payments, 

For  Improvements  on  the  Plain-field, 500.00 

Fitting  room  for  the  Emerson  Collection  of  Woods,       ^00.00 

Account  of  building  Professor's  house, 1,500.00 

$2,600.00 

James  Arnold  Fund. 
Receipts, 

Additional  gift  from  former  Trustees, 2,875.00 

Interest  on  Fund,  ......;..;..;....      8,895*11 

$11,270.11 

•  PoAfmewts,         .... 
Salary  of  Director, $1,500.00 
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Table  No.  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

BuBsey  Trust. 

Receipts. 

Price  of  land  taken  by  the  City, $2,383.62 

Income  from  Real  Estate, 41,894.53 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 555.43 

$44,833.58 

Payments. 

Annuities 7,100.00 

i  the  remaining  income  to  Bussey  Institution, 17,674.98 

i  "  "        Divinity  School, '.    8,837.49 

i  "  "        Law  School, 8,837.49 

$42,449.96 

Gray  Fund  For  Engravings. 
Receipts. 

Income  from  special  investment, 1,023.18 

Interest  on  balance  of  Fund, 342.79 

$1,866.97 

Payments, 

Salary  of  Curator, 500.00 

Engravings, 690.39 

Advertising, 5.25 

Sundries, 4.36 

$1,200.00 

Gore  Annuity  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      $1,663.87 

Payments. 
Annuity, $1,200.00 

Mary  Osgood  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $524.12 

Payments. 
Annuities,      $360.00 

Lucy  Osgood  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      .    • $455.00 

PayiJients. 
Annuity, $180  00 
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Table  No.  XL,  continued. 

Anonymous  Observatory  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Income  from  Special  Investment, $6.91 

Payments. 
Annnitj, $6.91 

Daniel  Williams  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $1,289.15 

Payments. 

Treasnrer  of  Herring  Pond  Indians, 892.60 

**  Mashpee  Indians, 785.15 


t( 


$1,177.75 

3arah  Winslow  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,     $386.26 

Payments. 

Minister  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 170.41 

Teacher  at  "  "  170.41 

Commission  on  income  credited  to  University,      8.73 

$349.55 

James  Savage  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund, $8,340.92 

Payments. 

One-half  net  income  (14  mos.)  to  Library, •    ...       1,918,46 

•«        "        "  **  Observatory, 1,918.46 

Charles  Sanders  Gift  (accumulating).   From  special  investment,        $77.81 

"  "         Bequest        **  Interest  on  Fund,     .   .   .      2,902.00 

Gospel  Church  Fund,  **  *««*...        114.84 
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Ceriificaie  of  the  Joimi  Committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Overseen  of 
Harvard  College,  for  examining  the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
entered  in  the  JowtmH  kept  by  lUm. 

Ws,  the  undersigned,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  Orerseera 
of  Harvard  College  to  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  August  81,  1874,  have  examined  from  pages  146  to  193  in- 
clusiye  in  Cash  Book,  and  have  seen  that  all  the  bonds,  notes,  mortgages, 
certificates  of  stock,  and  other  evidences  of  property,  which  were  received  by 
him  and  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  said  year,  are  now  in  his  possession,  or 
are  Ailly  accounted  for  by  entries  made  therein.  We  have  also  noticed  all 
payments,  both  of  principal  and  interest,  indorsed  on  any  of  said  bonds  or 
notes,  and  have  seen  that  the  amounts  so  indorsed  have  been  duly  credited  to 
the  College. 

We  have  carefidly  examined  all  notes,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securi- 
ties invested  during  the  said  year,  and  are  of  opinion  that  all  such  investments 
are  judiciously  made  and  amply  secured. 

We  have  in  like  manner  satisfied  ourselves  that  all  the  entries  for  moneys 
expended  by  the  Treasurer,  or  in  any  way  charged  to  the  College,  are  well 
vouched ;  such  of  them  as  are  not  supported  by  counter  entries  being  proved 
by  regular  vouchers  and  receipts. 

The  Committee  have  also  seen  that  all  the  entries  for  said  year  are  duly 
transferred  to  the  Ledger,  and  that  the  accounts  there  are  rightly  cast,  and 
the  balances  carried  forward  correctly  to  new  accounts. 

(Signed,) 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  >  Committee  on  the  part  of 

NATHANIEL  THAYER.      )         ihe  Corporation. 

MARTIN  BRIMMER,         1 

JOnk  NOBLE     '  I  ^^^^^'^''^^^^  <^  ^^  P^"^  ^f  ^^  Board 

GEO.  B.  CHASE,  I  ^^  Overseers. 

J.  LEWIS  STACKPOLE. 


ANNUAL    REPORTS 

PRESIDENT  AND  TREASURER 

HARVARD    COLLEGE. 

1874-76. 


CAMBRIDGE: 

HRE88   OF  JOHN   WILSON   AND  SON. 
1876. 


FIFTIETH 

ANNUAL   REPORT 

PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGK 
1874-75. 


CAMBRIDGE: 

PBEB8  OF  JOHN  WILSON  AND  SON. 
1876.   , 


PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  1874-75. 


To  THE  Board  of  Oyerseers:  — 

The  President  of  the  University  has  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  Report  for  the  academfc  year  1874-75 ; 
namely,  from  October  1,  1874,  to  September  30,  1875. 

The  University  mourns  the  loss  of  three  officers  during 
the  year  by  sudden  death. 

Professor  Joseph  Winlock,  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
died  suddenly  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  at  the  height  of  his 
usefulness,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1875.  During  the  nine 
years  of  his  administration  of  the  Observatory  he  proved 
himself  a  successful  explorer  in  Astronomy  and  Physics, 
an  inventor  of  a  high  order,  a  judicious  administrator,  and 
a  high-minded  man.  He  made  the  Observatory  fruitful  of 
scientific  results,  increased  and  diversified  its  publications, 
and  added  to  its  resources  by  inventing  appliances  which 
made  salable  the  standard  time  of  the  Observatory.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  Professor  Winlock's  inge- 
nuity and  perseverance  secured  for  the  Observatory  a 
permanent  income  from  the  sale  of  the  exact  time  to 
cities,  railroads,  and  watchmakers,  —  an  income  which 
now  amounts  to  about  $2,000  a  year,  —  the  Corporation 
ordered  that  one-half  of  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  time 
be  paid  for  five  years  to  Professor  Winlock's  widow  and 
children. 

The  sudden  death  on  September  12,  1875,  of  Mr. 
Chauncey  Wright,  Instructor  in  Physics  for  the  year 
1874-75,  took  from  the  University  and  the  community  a 
man  of  very  unusual  powers  of  mind,  and  of  ^ the  sweetest 


and  simplest  character.  Possessed  of  remarkable  knowl- 
edge alike  of  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  physics/  he 
served  the  University  at  diiSerent  times  as  a  teacher  in  all 
these  departments ;  while,  as  a  writer  upon  philosophical 
and  scientific  subjects,  he  did  an  enduring  work  serviceable 
both  to  science  and  to  education. 

Mr.  Isaac  B.  Barker  was  appointed  Tutor  in  German  on 
September  14,  1874,  and  died  on  February  28,  1875,  after 
a  very  short  illness.  Although  a  teacher  of  several  years' 
experience,  he  had  just  come  to  Cambridge,  and  his  natural 
disposition  was  so  quiet  and  retiring,  that  his  pupils  and 
associates  had  hardly  had  time  to  discover  his  worth.  He 
was  as  faithful  and  courageous  in  the  performance  of  duty 
as  he  was  clear  to  discern  it. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Sd,  Proctor,  October  7,  1874. 

Edward  *W.  Hoopbr,  Steward,  October  26,  1874. 

Charles  E.  Monroe,  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  October  26,  1874. 

JosiAH  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  School  of  Mining  and 

Practical  Geology,  January  25,  1875. 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  Librarian  and  Curator  at  tho  Bussey  Institution, 

January  25,  1875. 
John  F.  Simmons,  Proctor,  March  1,  1875. 

Georqe  a.  Hill,  as  Registrar  of  the  College  Faculty,  August  30, 1875. 
William  H.  Petteb,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining,  August  30,  1875. 
Alfred  W.  Field,  Proctor,  August  30,  1875. 
Albert  L.  Lincoln,  Proctor,  August  30,  1875. 

Robert  W.  Willson,  Assistant  in  the  Observatory,  September  30, 1875. 
Lemuel  H.  Babcock,  Proctor,  September  30,  1875. 
"William  C.  Loring,  Proctor,  September  30,  1875. 
Thomas  S.  Miller,  Proctor,  September  30, 1875. 

*  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hooper  occupied  the  laborious  and 
responsible  office  of  Steward  for  nearly  three  years,  at  a 
period  when  the  business  of  the  office  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing. His  term  of  service  was  shorty  but  he  introduced  so 
many  improvements  in  administrative  details  that  the  Cor- 
poration much  regretted  his  retirement.     Especially,  he 


regulated  the  difficult  business  of  assigning  College  rooms, 
devised  excellent  printed  forms  for  the  office,  and  improved 
the  methods  of  collecting  term  bills,  and  making  payments 
for  labor  and  supplies. 

Assistant-Professor  William  H.  Pettee,  a  valued  instruc- 
tor, resigned  in  order  to  take  a  professorship  of  Mining 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

APPOINTMENTS.* 
(UNLIMITED,  OB  FOR  TERMS  LONGER  THAN  ONE  YEAR.) 

J08IAH  D.  Whitney,  to  be  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1875. 

John  C.  Gray,  Jr.,  to  be  Story  Professor  of  Law,  March  18,  1875. 

David  W.  Chebyeb,  to  be  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  March  29, 
1875. 

Charles  E.  Norton,  to  be  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art,  March  29, 
1875. 

John  E.  Paine,  to  be  Professor  of  Music,  August  30,  1875. 

Robert  T.  Edes,  to  be  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  September  27, 
1875.  

Henry  Adams,  to  be  Assistant-Professor  of  History  from  September  30, 
1875,  to  September  1,  1880  (a  second  term),  July  7,  1875. 

John  Trowbridge,  to  be  Assistant-Professor  of  Physics  from  July  29, 
1875,  to  September  1,  1880  (a  second  term),  July  7,  1875. 

Charles  J.  White,  to  be  Assistant-Professor  of  Mathematics  from  July 
29,  1875,  to  September  1,  1880  (a  second  term),  July  7,  1875. 

Nathaniel  W.  Hawes,  to  be  Assbtant-Professor  of  Operative  Dentis- 
try from  September  1,  1875,  to  September  1,  1880  (a  second  term), 
September  27,  1875.        

Allen   Danforth,  to  be   Steward    (title    subsequently  changed    to 

Bursar),  October  26,  1874. 
Charles  J.  White,  to  be  Registrar  of  the  College  Faculty,  August  30, 

1875.  

William  G.  Hale,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  for  three  years  from  Septem* 

ber  1,  1874,  October  1,  1874. 
George  R.  Briggs,  to  be  Tutor  in  Mathematics  for  three  years  from 

September  1,  1875,  June  28,  1875. 

*  la  these  lists  the  dates  are  the  dates  of  appointment  by  the  President  and 
Fellows. 
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Francis  W:  Dean,  to  be  Tutor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing  for  three 
years  from  September  1,  1875,  June  28,  1875. 

"William  E.  Story,  to  be  Tutor  in  Mathematics  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1875,  June  28,  1875. 

Robert  W.  Willson,  to  be  Tutor  in  Physics  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1875,  June  28,  1875. 

Oscar  Faulhaber,  to  be  Tutor  in  German  for  three  years  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1875,  September  27, 1875. 

Allen  W.  Gould,  to  be  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  three  years  from 
September  1,  1875,  September  27,  1875. 


William  B.  Hills,  to  be  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  October  12,  1874. 
Marshhan  £dward  Wadsworth,  to  be  Instructor  in.  Mathematics  and 

Mineralogy,  June  28,  1875. 
BoBERT  W.  Willson,  to  be  Assistant  in  the  Observatory  from  October 

1, 1874,  March  29,  1875. 


Richard  H.  Dana,  3d,  to  be  Proctor,  October  1,  1874. 
Herbert  L.  Harding,  „  „        .,  „      „      „ 

John  S.  Patton,  „  „        „    •  „      „      „ 

Lemuel  H.  Babcock,    „  „        „  ,,    12,    „ 

John  H.  Wheeler,        „  „        „        November  23,  1874. 
Samuel  B.  Clarke,      „   „        „        April  12, 1875. 


On  nomination  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology, 
Theodore  Lyman  was  confirmed  on  October  12,  1874,  as  a  member  of 
that  Faculty  in  place  of  Jeffries  Wtman,  deceased ;  and  on  May  10, 
1875,  JosiAH  D.  Whitney,  in  place  of  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  resigned. 

(FOR  ONE  YEAR  OR  LESS.) 
For  1874-75. 

Charles  C.  Perkins,  to  be  University  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  En- 
graving, November  9,  1874. 


Francis  W.  Dean,  to  be  Instructor  in  Surveying  and  Drawing,  October 

12,  1874. 
Chauncey  Wright,  to  be  Instructor  in  Physics,  October  12,  1874. 
J.  Elliot  Cabot,  to  be  Instructor  in  Logic,  November  23,  1874. 
William  L.  Richardson,  to  be  Instructor  in  Obstetrics  from  December 
•     1,  1874,  to  September  1,  1875,  November  23,  1874. 


Charles  F.  Mabery,  to  be  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Mardi  1,  1875. 


For  187&-76. 

Charles  Wrioht,  to  be  Curator  and  Librarian  at  the  Bussey  Institu- 
tion, May  31,  1875. 

Frank  W.  Draper,  to  be  Lecturer  on  Hygiene,  September  27,  1875. 
Charles    Edward    Hamlin,   to  be    Instructor    in    Geography    and 

Greology,  September  27,  1875. 
George  F.  H.  Markoe,  to  be  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica,  September 

27,  1875. 
Francis  B.  Greenouoh,  to  be  Ginical  Teacher  of  Syphilis,  September 

27, 1875. 
Edward  Wioglesworth,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Syphilis,  September 

27,  1875. 
Clarence  J.  Blake,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Otology,  September  27, 

1875. 
John  O.  Greene,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Otology,  September  27, 

1875. 
James  R.  Chadwick,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  Women, 

Sep^mber  27,  1875. 
William  H.  Baker,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  Women, 

September  27, 1875. 
Charles  P.  Putman,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

September  27,  1875. 
Joseph  P.  Oliver,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  Children, 

September  27,  1875. 
Samuel  S.  Webber,  to  be  Clinical  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  September  27,  1875. 
James  J.  Putnam,  to  be  Cliniccd  Teacher  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 

System,  September  27, 1875. 


William  Gray,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  and  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  to 
be  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  one  year,  from 
March  1,  1875,  March  18,  1875. 

The  average  age  of  the  young  men  admitted  to  Harvard 
College  has  been  gradually  rising  during  the  whole  of  this 
century,  until  it  has  now  reached  a  limit  which  had  better 
not  be  exceeded.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  persons  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen,  between  sixteen  and  seventeen, 
and  so  forth,  for  every  entering  class  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  also  the  average  age  in  each  class.     Each  per- 
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son's  age  is  reckoned  to  the  Ist  of  October  in  the  year  he 
was  a  Freshman,  or,  in  case  he  entered  to  advanced 
standing,  in  the  year  he  would  regularly  have  been  a 
Freshman.  Persons  who  for  any  reason  passed  twice 
through  the  Freshman  year  are  counted  with  the  class 
which  they  first  joined.  It  appears  from  this  table  that 
the  average  age  has  risen  six  months  in  twenty  years ; 
that  the  average  age  for  the  last  five  years  has .  been 
eighteen  years  and  five  months ;  and  that  the  rise  of  age 
has  mainly  resulted  from  a  diminution  of  the  proportional 
number  of  those  who  enter  while  under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  an  increase  in  the  proportional  number  of  those 
who  enter  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The 
present  average  age  at  admission  is  high  enough  to  secure 
that  degree  of  maturity  and  of  capacity  for  self-control, 
which  it  is  desirable  that  a  College  student  should  possess ; 
and  the  Faculty  have  no  desire  to  see  it  rise  still  higher. 
The  increase  in  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  College, 
which  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  many  years,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  the  age  of  admission ;  but  all  improvements 
of  method  in  the  preparatory  schools  tend  to  lower  it,  and 
the  division  of  the  admission  examination  between  two 
years,  which  has  been  permitted  since  1873-74,  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  prevent  an  undue  prolongation 
of  the  period  of  preparation  at  school.  That  part  of  the 
long  period  of  study  from  ten  to  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  of  age,  which  it  is  especially  desirable  to  prolong 
relatively  to  the  rest,  is  the  period  of  professional  study. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  he  may  have  time  for  from  three 
to  five  years  of  professional  study,  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion to  College  had  better  not  be  much  over  eighteen  years 
of  age. 

For  the  past  six  years  a  tolerably  complete  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  occupations  or  employments  of  the 
fathers  of  the  young  men  who  have  become  members  of 
the  College,     The  summary  of  this  record,  which  is  pre- 
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sented  in  the  following  table,  is  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  occupations  which  it  exhibits,  and  from  the 
clew  which  it  supplies  to  the  circumstances  of  the  families 


Clergjmen 

Lawyers 

Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Dentists 
IVesidents  U.  S.,  Governors,  Judges, 

Senators,  Members  of  Congress, 

and  Mayors 

Professors  and  Teachers      .... 
Editors,  Publishers,  and  Authors 
Civil  Kngineers,  Geologists,  Chemists, 

and  Landscape  Gardeners  .  .  . 
Merchants  and  Sliopkeepers  .    .    . 

Brokers  and  Bankers 

Presidents,   Treasurers,  Secretaries, 

and  Cashiers  of  Banks,  Kailroads, 

Manufacturing  Companies,  &c. 

Book-keepers 

Sea  Captains 

Superintendents,  Conductors,  Agents, 

&c.,  of  Kailroads,   Bridges,   Gas 

Works,  &c 

Truckmen,  Teamsters,  Expressmen, 

Watchmen,  and  Laborers  .  .  . 
Farmers,  Planters,  and  Gardeners  . 
U.  S.  Service  —  Army,  Navy,  Civil 
Agents  —  Real    Estate,    Insurance, 

Patents,  &c 

Mechanic  Arts  and  Trades  .... 

Machinists 

Manufacturers 

Artists  and  Architects 

Boarding-houses,  Hotels,  and  Livery 

Subles 


1870. 


Father  not  living 
Business  unknown 


12 

21 

8 


5 
6 
2 

8 

46 

4 


8 


8 
1 

8 
8 


188 

84 
88 


1871. 


10 

12 

2 


2 
4 
2 

8 

67 

9 


6 
2 
1 


1 
7 
1 

8 

10 
1 
9 


147 

88 
21 


1872. 


6 

19 

7 


4 

6 
1 

8 
85 
12 


7 
1 
1 


2 
8 
8 

4 
6 

8 

14 

1 


142 

28 
15 


1878. 


9 

22 

9 


4 
4 
3 


46 
16 


5 
1 


2 

11 

5 

4 
14 

2 
10 

1 


170 

89 
21 


1874. 


7 

12 
8 


5 
8 
1 

8 
61 
16 


8 
2 
1 


8 
6 
1 

8 
7 
4 
8 


154 

27 
11 


1875. 


9 

22 
11 


5 
8 
5 

2 
66 
12 


6 
1 
1 


2 

1 
5 
8 

9 
11 

2 
12 

1 


191 

86 
15 


which  send  sons  to  the  College.  A  small  proportion  only 
of  these  families  can  be  called  rich ;  the  greater  part  are 
neither  rich  nor  poor;  and  the  proportion  of  the  poor, 
though  small,  quite  equals  that  of  the  rich.  The  sons  of 
widows  constantly  number  from  one-seventh  to  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  College.  The  table  ajffords  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  which  the  triennial  catalogues  of  the 
older  American  Colleges  prove  beyond  a  doubt,  that  high 
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education  is  hereditary  in  this  country  as  in  all  others ;  or, 
in  other  words,  the  table  shows  that  it  is  chiefly  the  people 
who  themselves  have  trained  minds  who  desire  thorough 
training  for  their  children,  and  are  able  to  procure  it  for 
them.  Culture  is  much  surer  to  descend  to  children  than 
wealth,  because  the  natural  forces  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion are  on  its  side. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  from  time  to  time  from  what 
States  of  the  Union  the  College  draws  its  students,  because 
the  answers  to  such  inquiries  show  whether  the  region  to 
which  the  direct  influence  of  the  College  extends  is  ex- 
panding or  contracting,  and  whether  its  relative  standing 
and  reputation  are  maintained,  as  the  other  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  grow  and  improve.  Although  the 
principal  cities  of  the  Union  now  contain  schools,  either 
public  or  private,  which  can  prepare  boys  for  Harvard 
College,  yet  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  it  is  still 
quite  impossible  to  get  a  boy  fitted  for  the  College  by  the 
local  schools ;  so  that  parents  who  do  not  propose  to  trust 
their  sons  to  any  of  the  lesser  Colleges  are  in  many  cases 
obliged  to  send  them  away  from  home  at  an  early  age  to 
distant  academies  which  undertake  to  prepare  boys  for 
admission  to  the  Colleges  of  high  standard.  This  prac- 
tice prevails  more  and  more,  and  helps  to  recruit  Harvard 
College  from  districts  whose  local  schools  are  still  in- 
capable of  giving  a  thorough  preparatory  training.  The 
following  table  with  the  summary  appended  shows  that  the 
constituency  of  the  College  is  wider  now  than  it  was  five 
years  ago,  or  ten  years  ago.  The  proportionate  represen- 
tation from  Massachusetts  and  from  all  New  England  has 
decreased,  and  that  from  the  Middle  and  Western  States 
has  increased.  The  increase  from  the  Middle  States  is 
mainly  due  to  the  large  gain  in  the  representation  from 
New  York.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  students 
now  come  from  New  York.  The  table  contains  the  facts 
of  residence  for  twelve  classes,  numbering  in  all  1797  per- 
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sons,  and  the  sources  of  infonnation  are  the  annual  cata- 
logues of  1865-66,  1870-71,  and  1875-76. 

HABVARD  COLLEGK.  —  RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS. 


Catalogue  of  year 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

1875-76. 

Catalogue  of  year 

1865-66. 

1870-71. 

1875-76. 

• 

Students  from 

Students  from 

Maine    .... 

12 

22 

28 

Texas    .    .    .    . 

•      •      • 

•     •      ■ 

1 

New  Hampshire  . 

20 

18 

11 

Wisconsin 

1 

1 

8 

Vermont    .    .    . 

1 

8 

6 

Michigan    . 

... 

1 

8 

MasBachusetis 

296 

899 

488 

Ohio .     .    . 

12 

27 

21 

Rhode  Island  .    . 

4 

4 

8 

Kentucky  . 

... 

1 

2 

Connecticut    .    . 
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Two  new  professorships  were  established  in  the  College 
during  the  year  1874-75,  —  a  professorship  of  Music,  and 
a  professorship  of  the  History  of  Art.  The  theory  and  his- 
tory of  music  was  first  made  a  subject  of  regular  College 
teaching  in  the  year  1871-72.  Though  pursued,  of  course, 
by  a  small  number  of  persons,  it  has  commended  itself  to 
the  Faculty  as  a  serious  and  difficult  subject  of  study. 
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and  a  fit  part  of  liberal  training.  The  amount  of  instruc- 
tion offered  has  steadily  increased,  until  last  year  five 
courses,  each  of  three  hours  a  week,  were  provided  for,  and 
music  was  made,  by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  one  of  the  subjects 
in  which  "  honors  "  may  be  given  at  graduation.  On  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Academic  Council,  the  Corporation 
(March  1,  1875)  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  (March  24, 
1875)  ordered  that  music  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
departments  in  which  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
may  be  obtained.  A  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  attain- 
ments in  Music  was  given  at  Commencement,  1875. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Governing  Boards  thought 
it  was  fitting  to  recognize  the  actual  position  of  music 
among  College  subjects  of  instruction,  and  the  merit 
of  the  instructor  whose  zeal  and  learning  had  created 
the  department,  by  establishing  a  full  professorship  of 
Music. 

The  History  of  Art  was  first  offered  to  the  choice  of  the 
students  as  a  College  "  elective  "  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
and  was  immediately  chosen  by  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  A  single  course  of  three  hours  a  week  was 
given  in  the  year  1874-75 ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1875 
two  courses,  one  more  advanced  and  detailed  than  the 
other,  were  offered  for  the  year  now  current,  and  were  sub- 
sequently selected  by  a  lai'ge  number  of  students.  The  sub- 
ject, as  treated  by  the  instructor,  proved  to  have  a  double 
value,  —  while  it  had  to  do  mainly  with  art,  it  had  also  close 
relations  with  history  and  literature.  The  departments  of 
the  Classics,  the  modern  languages^  and  history  had  all 
an  interest  in  the  new  '*  eleclives,"  and  found  themselves 
reinforced  thereby.  Moved  by  these  considerations,  and 
having  in  view  the  long  and  costly  preparation  which  any 
successful  teacher  of  this  difficult  subject  must  have  made, 
the  Governing  Boards  established  a  professorship  of  the 
History  of  Art.  Neither  of  the  new  professorships  has 
any  endowment,  and  the  Corporation  are  unable  to  pay 
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proper  salaries  to  the  incumbeats.      Both  the  professors 
do  much  more  work  than  they  are  paid  for  on  the  ex- 
isting  scale   of  College   salaries,  and   therefore   make  a' 
considerable  annual  contribution  to  the  resources  of  the 
University. 

In  1874—75  the  Savage  Scholarship,  having  an  income 
of  $300  a  year,  was  filled  for  the  first  time.  Certain  of  the 
scholarship  funds  having  accumulated  somewhat,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  Corporation,  on  Sept.  27,  1875,  that  the 
annual  payments  on  the  Senior  Exhibition,  the  Pennoyer 
Scholarships,  and  the  Sever  Scholarship  be  moderately  in- 
creased, and  that  one  additional  Bowditch  Scholarship  and 
four  additional  Shattuck  Scholarships  be  established.  The 
scholarship  fund  which  bears  the  name  of  the  late  Ben- 
jamin D.  Greene,  having  reached  by  accumulation  the 
prescribed  amount  of  $2,000  (actually  $2,211.57),  a  Greene 
Scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  $120  was  created  by 
vote  of  the  Corporation  on  Sept.  27th,  1875.  The  Mat- 
thews Scholarships  are  maintained  from  one  half  of  the 
net  income  of  Matthews  Hall.  First  ten  and  then  twelve 
scholarships,  of  an  annual  value  of  $300  each,  were  an- 
nounced upon  this  foundation  ;  but  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  proved  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  one 
half  of  the  net  income  of  the  Hall  will  support  more  than 
twelve  scholarships,  and  accordingly  fifteen  scholarships 
upon  that  foundation  were  offered  for  the  current  year. 
By  these  changes,  $1,985  a  year  were  added  to  the  money 
heretofore  disposable  for  the  support  of  meritorious  stu- 
dents in  straitened  circumstances. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1874,  the  President  and  Fel- 
lows received  from  Lydia  Russell  Whiting,  the  widow, 
and  Rose  Standish  Whiting,  the  daughter,  of  the  late 
Hon.  William  Whiting,  the  generous  gift  of  $5,000,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  fund  for  two  scholarships  which  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  deserving  young  men  needing  as- 
sistance, but  with  preference  for  such  as  might  be  of  the 
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Whiting  kinship.  (See  Appendix  I.)  This  judicious  gift 
was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  Corporation  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed,  and  as  two  scholarships  were 
to  be  maintained,  the  Corporation  ordered  that  the  fund 
should  be  accumulated  until  it  reached  $10,000.  The 
great  liberality  of  this  act  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Whiting  will  be  better  understood,  when  it  is  known  that 
the  Corporation  had  just  declined  to  accept  a  bequest  of 
the  same  amount  made  by  the  Hon.  William  Whiting 
upon  conditions  of  an  unusual,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
Corporation,  inexpedient  character.  The  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  this  bequest,  and  the  reasons  which  determined 
the  Corporation  to  refuse  it,  while  'gratefully  acknowl- 
edging the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  testator,  will 
be  found  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  made  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  Judge  Bigelow,  which  is  printed  herewith. 
(See  Appendix  11.) 

The  steps  which  were  taken  in  1874-75  towards  the 
desirable  consummation  of  getting  all  required  studies,  ex- 
cept the  various  exercises  in  writing  English,  into  the 
Freshman  year  are  fully  described  in  the  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College.  Physics  appeared  for  the  last  time  as  a  re- 
quired study  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  the  examinations 
called  "  anticipatory  "  relieved  a  large  number  of  students 
from  attendance  at  the  exercises  in  required  subjects  of  the 
Sophomore  and  Junior  years.  Apart  from  exercises  in 
writing,  there  now  remain  in  those  years  but  a  few  frag- 
ments of  required  work  ;  namely,  bits  of  rhetoric,  history, 
philosophy,  and  political  economy.  The  rhetoric  and  his- 
tory might  advantageously  be  put  into  the  Freshman  year. 
The  philosophy  and  political  economy  require  rather  more 
maturity  of  mind  than  the  average  Freshman  possesses, 
and  might  probably  be  converted  with  advantage  into 
preliminary  "  electives  "  of  an  elementary  character,  pre- 
paratory to  more  advanced  courses  in  those  departments. 
Small  remnants  of  required  work  in  the  midst  of  a  much 
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larger  raass  of  elective  work  are  heartily  disliked  by  both 
instructors  and  students. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  of  voluntary  attendance  at 
recitations  and  lectures  on  the  part  of  Seniors,  which  has 
been  in  progress  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874-75, 
are  given  without  reserve  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College,  and  his  discussion  of  the  subject  will  repay  the 
most  careful  consideration.  The  experiment  must  not  be 
judged  wholly  by  its  effects  upon  the  students.  Like  the 
elective  system,  though  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
voluntary  attendance  inspires  every  instructor  with  a  desire 
to  make  attendance^  at  his  exercises  profitable  and  attrac- 
tive. As  a  general  rule,  and  taking  due  account  of  spe- 
cial reasons  for  absence  on  particular  days  or  at  particular 
seasons,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Seniors  absent  themselves 
most  from  the  least  profitable  exercises  ;  that  is,  from  those 
in  which  absence  causes  the  least  direct  loss,  or  involves 
the  least  subsequent  risk  or  inconvenience.  Scholarship,  as 
tested  by  the  examinations,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
affected  either  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  the  voluntary 
attendance.  It  will  probably  turn  out  that  a  condition  of 
liberty,  which  is  thoroughly  advantageous  to  judicious  and 
well-disposed  students,  has  no  more  effect  than  compulsory 
attendance  to  induce  weak,  foolish,  or  vicious  students  to 
redeem  their  time.  These  unprofitable  students  have  been 
under  a  compulsory  system  all  their  lives  with  no  good  re- 
sult, and  mere  freedom  from  constraint  will  not  reform  or 
recreate  them.  As  the  deep-rooted  traditions  of  a  college, 
and  the  habits  of  students  long  accustomed  to  hourly  con- 
straint, are  not  to  be  altered  in  a  day  or  a  year,  it  is  prob- 
able that  some  time  will  elapse  before  a  demonstration  of 
the  workings  of  voluntary  attendance  is  obtained.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards  the  Uni- 
versity, their  relations  with  their  instructors,  and  their  con- 
ception of  their  privileges  and  responsibilities  are  gradu- 
ally undergoing  a  propitious  change. 
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When  the  oflBlce  of  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  was 
first  created  six  years  ago,  there  were  five  hundred  and 
sixty-three  students  in  the  CSoUege.  There  are  now  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  an  increase  of  thirty-eight  per 
cent.  Within  the  same  period  the  elective  system  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  while  the  prescribed  work  has  pro- 
portionally diminished;  and  this  change  has  materially 
increased  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  Dean's  office.  In 
order  to  relieve  the  Dean,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  routine 
work  of  the  office,  and  so  to  make  it  practicable  for  a  pro- 
fessor actively  engaged  in  teaching  to  hold  this  impor- 
tant place,  the  Corporation  have  enlarged  the  duties  and 
increased  the  compensation  of  the  Registrar  of  the  College 
Facultv,  and  have  confided  to  this  officer  the  construction 
of  all  scales  of  rank,  the  conduct  of  ordinary  business  with 
the  students,  the  preparation  of  routine  business  for  the 
Faculty,  the  supervision  of  the  records  of  absences,  the 
direction  of  admission  examinations,  and  the  charge  of 
other  details,  which,  with  all  the  matters  just  specified, 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  in  the  province  of  the 
Dean.  This  measure  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1875,  while  making  the  tabular  view 
of  College  exercises  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  Faculty 
decided  to  arrange  the  hours  of  recitations  and  lectures 
upon  the  plan  of  a  mid-day  luncheon,  a  free  hour  for 
exercise  before  dinner,  and  a  late  dinner.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  day  which  they  contemplated  was  as  follows : 
Prayers  at  7i  a.m.  (from  April  1  to  Class  Day  at  6i  a.m.)  ; 
breakfast  at  8  a.m.  (7  a.m.  after  April  1) ;  recitations  from 
9  a.m.  till  1  P.M.  (from  8  a.m.  till  12  m.  after  April  1); 
luncheon  from  12i  p.m.  till  li  p.m.  (12  m.  till  1  p.m.  after 
April  1) ;  recitations  from  li  p.m.  till  4i  p.m.,  ending  at 
4i  P.M.  (from  1  p.m.  till  4  p.m.  after  April  1) ;  dinner  at 
6i  P.M.  or  6  P.M.  This  arrangement  has  now  gone  into 
effect  and  seems  to  be  a  great  improvement.     The  dinner 
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hour  in  Memorial  Hall  is  5i  p.m.  ;  but  many  of  the  board- 
ing-houses give  dinner  at  6  p.m.  The  new  plan  secures 
all  the  hours  of  daylight  in  winter  for  mental  work,  leaves  a 
perfectly  free  hour  for  exercise  after  all  lectures  and  reci- 
tations are  finished,  and  dispenses  with  recitations  and 
lectures  by  gas-light  in  winter.  These  are  large  merits ; 
and  a  trial  of  three  months  has  not  developed  any  counter- 
balancing defects,  unless  a  slight  increase  in  the  average 
consumption  of  food,  which  has  manifested  itself  at 
Memorial  Hall,  be  considered  an  evil. 

The  price  of  board  at  the  Dining  Hall  was  on  the  average 
$4.52  a  week  throughout  the  year,  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  students  who  boarded  there  was  four  hundred  and 
seventy.  In  this  price  per  week  twenty-two  cents  repre- 
sent rent ;  for  they  go  to  pay  interest  at  seven  per  cent 
on  the  advances  made  by  the  Corporation  in  preparing 
and  equipping  the  Hall  and  kitchens,  and  to  provide 
$1,000  a  year  towards  the  reduction  of  this  debt.  The 
amount  of  this  debt  on  September  1, 1875,  was  $47,219.75, 
from  which  may  be  deducted  a  generous  gift  of  $1,000  from 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Esq.,  to  be  applied  towards  the  extinguish- 
ment of  the  debt  of  the  Association.  The  College,  the  Scien- 
tific School,  and  the  Law  School  have  a  strong  interest  in 
the  continued  success  of  the  Dining-Hall  Association,  but 
make  no  contribution  whatever,  eithe  direct  or  indirect,  to 
the  expenses  thereof.  The  Corporation  gave  the  use  of 
Memorial  Hall  in  the  condition  in  which  they  received  it, 
and  they  pay  the  insurance  on  the  building  itself;  but  the 
Association  pays  for  all  its  fixtures  and  furniture,  and  for 
insuring  the  same,  and  for  all  service  and  supplies.  The 
only  exception  to  this  statement  is  that  the  Corporation 
paid  for  the  Dining-Hall  tables  ;  but  in  return  for  this 
payment,  the  College  has  the  use  of  the  Hall  and  of  every 
thing  in  it  for  the  Commencement  Dinner,  and  for  exami- 
inations  whenever  it  is  needed  for  that  purpose.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  current  year,  the  Hall  was  filled  beyond 
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its  proper  capacity,  a  fact  which  is  good  evidence  of  the 
general  success  of  the  undertaking.  The  average  attend- 
ance for  the  year  will  probably  be  at  least  five  hundred 
and  seventy.  One  inconsiderable  modification  of  the 
plan  upon  which  the  Hall  was  conducted  during  the  past 
year  seemed  desirable,  and  has  been  adopted.  Under  the 
original  scheme  a  student  was  to  act  as  auditor  for  the 
Association ;  but  the  auditor's  duties  having  proved  too 
laborious  to  be  performed  advantageously  by  a  student, 
the  Directors  appointed  the  Bursar's  clerk  auditor. 

The  Corporation  having  acceded  to  a  suggestion  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni,  that  a  price  should  be  charged  for  admission  to 
the  Commencement  Dinner,  tickets  were  sold  at  one  dollar 
each  to  graduates  of  years  subsequent  to  1832,  while 
graduates  of  1832  and  earlier  years  received  free  tickets 
on  account  of  the  payments  made  by  them  for  "  Commence- 
ment Dinner"  on  all  their  term-bills  while  in  College. 
The  Committee  of  the  Alumni  employed  the  Steward  of 
the  Dining  Hall  to  provide  the  dinner,  and  were  satisfied 
with  the  provision  which  he  made.  The  Hall  was 
thronged,  as  usual ;  but  the  dinner  of  1875  cost  the 
College  1316.75,  instead  of  $2200  as  in  1874. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  between  the  College  Steward 
and  the  Steward  of  the  Dining  Hall,  the  title  of  the  first 
named  ofiicer  was  changed  (Nov.  23,  1874)  to  Bursar, 
the  duties  of  the  ofiice  remaining  unchanged.  The  word 
is  used  in  the  Charter  of  1650,  and  is  still  the  commonest 
name  in  England  for  the  financial  agent  of  a  College. 

The  term-bills  of  the  Cambridge  departments  of  the 
University  have  lately  been  collected  about  April  1st,  for 
two-thirds  of  the  year's  charges,  and  about  October  1st  for 
the  other  third.  On  December  7,  1874,  the  Corporation 
ordered  that  from  and  after  August  31,  1875,  three  term- 
bills  be  presented  in  the  course  of  the  year,  each  including 
one-third  of  the  tuition-fee ;  the  first  made  up  to  Jatiuary  1, 
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the  second  to  April  1,  and  the  third  covering  the  rest 
of  the  year.  This  arrangement  will  diminish  the  interest 
charges  upon  the  advances  made  to  the  Dining-Hall  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Divinity-School  Club ;  for  under  the  former 
system  these  advances  extended  continuously  over  the 
six  months  from  October  1  to  April  1.  It  will  also  relieve 
the  University  from  the  necessity,  sometimes  inconvenient, 
of  advancing  from  |60,000  to  $70,000  between  October  1 
and  April  1.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  University  will 
only  be  called  upon  to  advance  from  $30,000  to  $35,000 
a  quarter. 

The  College  is  more  and  more  embarrassed  for  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  recitation  rooms.  Some  of  the 
rooms  are  occupied  for  three  and  four  successive  hours, 
by  one  class  after  another,  without  any  available  inter- 
mission for  ventilation.  Some  instructors  are  obliged  to 
use  three  or  four  different  rooms,  to  their  great  incon- 
venience and  that  of  their  classes.  Many  of  the  rooms  are 
too  small  and  too  low  for  the  number  of  persons  who 
occupy  them.  There  is  urgent  need  of  a  new  building  to 
contain  lecture  and  recitation  rooms ;  but  as  such  a  build- 
ing should  be  constructed  with  liberal  dimensions,  with 
fire-proof  entries  and  stair-ways,  and  with  the  best  means 
of  ventilating  the  rooms,  it  would  necessarily  be  costly, 
and  at  present  it  is  quite  unattainable  unless  by  gift. 
During  the  summer  vacation  of  1875,  the  physical  labora- 
tory was  transferred  from  the  second  story  of  Harvard  Hall 
to  larger  and  better  rooms  upon  the  first  fioor  of  Lawrence 
Hall.  By  this  change  the  laboratories  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Gibbs  and  Assistant-Professor  Trowbridge  were 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  the  Rumford  cabinet  of 
apparatus  was  made  serviceable  to  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  before.  The  room  in  Harvard  Hall  which 
had  been  used  for  the  laboratory  was  divided  into  two 
mathematical  recitation  rooms.  Portions  of  the  entries  in 
the  second  story  of  University  Hall  were  thrown  into  the 
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adjoining  rooms,  whereby  a  separate  room  for  the  Regis- 
trar was  obtained  in  the  south  entry,  and  the  mathematical 
recitation  room  in  the  north  entry,  numbered  nineteen, 
was  much  enlarged  and  improved. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Council,  the  Cor- 
poration ordered  on  March  1,  1876,  that  all  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  or 
Doctor  of  Science,  thereafter  admitted  by  the  Council, 
whether  they  be  in  residence  or  not,  be  required  to  pay  a 
fee  of  at  least  $50  a  year  beside  the  fees  for  examination ; 
and  that  this  payment  of  $50  should  entitle  them  to  three 
hours  of  public  instruction  a  week,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Library.  This  measure  is  intended  to  prevent  persons 
from  entering  themselves  as  candidates  without  any  serious 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  degree ;  and  to  make  it  the  interest 
of  all  candidates  to  avail  themselves  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  the  stated  instruction  now  offered  them  in  large 
variety  (see  Catalogue  for  1875-76,  p.  149).  The  number 
of  these  advanced  degrees  already  granted  by  the  Univer- 
sity is  as  follows :  — 


1873 
1674 
1875 


The  Academic  Council  has  been  careful  in  recommending 
candidates  for  these  degrees,  and  it  is  believed  that  in 
every  case  the  degree  granted,  has  been  fairly  earned. 
In  several  instances  the  attainments  of  the  recipients  were 
highly  honorable  to  themselves  and  to  the  University. 

Within  six  years  two  professorships  have  been  added 
to  the  Divinity  School,  one  in  1869  and  one  in  1872 ;  and 
the  amount  of  instruction  given  therein  has  quite  doubled. 
The  School  never  before  offered  such  advantages  as  it  has 
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offered  since  1872 ;   yet  the  number  of  its  students  does 
not  increase. 

1871-72     1872-73     1873-74    1874r-75    1876-76 
Namber  of  regular  students      21  11  19  15  12 

„  special        „  9  9  2  4  8 


i» 


The  causes  of  the  small  resort  to  the  School  are  doubt- 
less many  and  complex,  but  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  clerical  profession  is  a  principal  cause.  How  much 
the  relation  of  the  College  to  that  profession  has  changed 
may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  following  significant  figures :  — 

1661-1670  1761-1770  1861-1870 

Whole  number  of  Bachelors  of  Arts  f  gg  .^q  998 

in  the  ten  years  ) 

Number   of  ministers    among    those)  q|  ^qi  57 

graduates  ) 

Percentage  of  ministeirs .45  .29  .051 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  minis- 
ters among  the  graduates  were  almost  all  of  one  sect ;  but, 
among  the  fifty-seven  ministers  of  the  ten  classes  from 
1861  to  1870  inclusive,  several  sects  are  represented. 

The  condition  of  the  School  is  to  be  deeply  regretted, 
for  the  sake  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  University, — of 
the  public,  because  the  community  sorely  needs  to  avail 
itself  to  the  utmost  of  every  agency  competent  to*  produce 
a  learned  and  vigorous  clergy;  and  of  the  University, 
because  it  finds  itself  ineffective  in  a  department  of  great 
historical  and  actual  dignity  and  worth,  in  which  for  the 
first  half  of  its  existence  Harvard  College  rendered  its 
greatest  service  to  the  State.  To  remedy  the  feebleness 
of  the  School  seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  its  learned 
and  devoted  Faculty,  of  the  Governing  Boards,  and  of  the 
Administration  of  the  University,  The  causes  of  its  de- 
pression lie  beyond  their  control. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1875,  the  Corporation  ordered 
that  the  tuition-fee  for  students  of  the  second  year  in  the 
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Law  School  be  raised  from  flOO  to  fl50  a  year  from 
and  after  September  27,  1876,  The  fee  for  the  first  year 
in  the  Law  School  was  similarly  raised  in  the  year  1871-72. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  year  1876-77,  the 
tuition-fee  of  this  School  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
College  and  the  Scientific  School. 

Two  events  of  importance  happened  in  the  Law  School 
during  the  year  1874-75.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
School  warranted  the  establishment  of  another  Professor- 
ship, a  surplus  of  nearly  $6,000  having  accrued  in  1873-74, 
and  a  still  larger  surplus  being  anticipated  for  1874-75, 
an  anticipation  which  has  since  been  fulfilled.  Accordingly, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1875,  the  Corporation  voted  to 
establish  an  additional  Professorship  of  Law,  which  they 
named  the  Story  Professorship,  in  memory  of  the  distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  the  University  by  Joseph 
Story,  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation  from  1825  to  1845, 
and  as  Dane  Professor  of  Law  from  1829  to  1845,  during 
which  period  the  Law  S.chool  increased  greatly  in  numbers 
and  importance.  The  instruction  given  by  the  new  Pro- 
fessor relates  chiefly  to  Mercantile  Law.  He  entered 
upon  his  duties  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

The  other  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Law 
School,  and  it  may  be  hoped  in  the  history  of  legal  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  was  the  establishment  of  an 
admission  examination  applicable,  from  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Academic  year  1877-78,  to  all  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  the  School  who  are  not  already  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy.  Similar  action  was  taken 
almost  simultaneously  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  although 
the  particular  requisitions  were  not  identical  with  those 
determined  upon  by  the  Law  Faculty.  Indeed,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  new  requisitions  for  admission  to  these 
professional  schools  is  not  material ;  for  the  requisitions 
now  made  will  probably  undergo  a  gradual  and  progres- 
sive change.     The  important  fact  is,  that  the  University 
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proposes  to  demand  of  all  candidates  for  its  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  or  Doctor  of  Medicine,  evidence  of 
some  academic  training,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
knowledge  which  that  training  imparts,  as  of  the  mental 
power  which  it  develops.  The  University  in  taking  this 
action  is  only  doing  its  duty  to  the  learned  professions  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  which  have  been  for  fifty  years  in 
process  of  degradation  through  the  barbarous  practice  of 
admitting  to  them  persons  wholly  destitute  of  academic 
culture.     The  professional  departments  of  the  University  / 

are  by  this  action  only  beginning  to  lend  a  due  support  to 
the  College  and  the  preparatory  schools,  a  support  which 
they  should  always  have  given,  and  which  in  every  other 
civilized  country  is  given  to  academic  institutions  by  the 
regulations  and  usages  which  govern  admission  to  the 
learned  professions.  The  schools  of  I^aw  and  Medicine 
which  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  during  the 
last  forty  years  have  held  no  examinations  for  admission, 
and  have  required  of  candidates  for  admission  no  particular 
course  of  previous  study.  Had  they  demanded  a  reason- 
able amount  of  academic  training,  most  of  them  could 
have  procured  it  from  a  large  proportion,  at  least,  of  their 
pupils.  It  is  not  the  young  men  of  the  country,  or  their 
parents,  who  are  responsible  for  the  present  degraded  . 
state  of  professional  education,  but  the  Faculties  and 
Governors  of  the  modern  American  professional  schools, 
who  having  but  feeble  faith  in  the  value  of.  academic 
training,  or  being  afraid  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
their  pupils,  fiiilcd  to  demand  of  candidates  for  admission 
an  adequate  general  education.  Thousands  of  ignorant, 
undisciplined  men  have  consequently  entered  the  legal 
and  medical  professions  with  the  scantiest  technical  prep- 
aration, to  their  own  lasting  injury  and  that  of  the 
community,  who  would  have  found  means  to  get  some 
academic  training,  had  any  been  required  of  them.  In  the 
mean  time  the  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges  of 
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this  country  have  been  deprived  of  the  legitimate  support 
which  in  every  other  civilized  country  they  derive  from 
the  fact  that  only  through  them  can  the  learned  profes- 
sions be  reached.  As  one  consequence,  the  number  of 
young  men  who  resort  to  Colleges  has  diminished  rela- 
tively to  population  during  the  past  forty  years,  instead 
of  rising  as  it  should  have  done  with  the  increase  of 
general  well-being.  So  long  as  lectures  were  the  one 
means  of  teaching  in  the  Law  and  Medical  Schools  of  this 
University,  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  class  did 
not  much  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  except  so 
far  as  the  lecturers  felt  obliged  to  adapt  their  teaching  to 
the  ignorant  and  untrained  portion  of  their  audience.  But 
with  the  adoption  of  catechetical  methods  in  both  Schools, 
the  presence  in  the  recitation  rooms  of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  persons  whose  minds  were  rude  and  unformed 
became  at  once  a  serious  impediment.  The  large  use  of 
examinations  in  writing  also  brought  into  plain  sight  the 
shocking  illiteracy  of  a  part  of  the  students,  and  made 
the  Faculties  quite  ashamed  of  some  of  their  pupils.  In 
the  legal  profession  there  are  various  walks,  recognized  by 
statute  or  by  ancient  usage  in  some  countries,  but  existing 
everywhere  with  more  or  less  precision  of  definition.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  a  University's  Law  School  to  train 
young  men  of  good  preliminary  education  and  average 
ability,  taken  by  the  hundred,  for  the  higher  walks  of  the 
profession.  While  steadily  pursuing  this  main  object,  the 
School  can  incidentally  render  some  other  service ;  but  it 
must  watch  that  its  legitimate  function  be  not  impaired. 
The  Law  and  Medical  Faculties  have  not  failed  to  observe 
that  some  very  exceptional  persons  succeed  in  life,  by  force 
of  great  natural  endowments,  who  had  no  early  discipline 
or  regular  training  of  any  sort;  but  they  believe  that  such 
persons  succeed  not  because  of,  but  in  spite  of,  their  early 
disadvantages,  and  that  their  cases  afford  no  argument 
•    against   the   general   utility   of    thorough    training,   both 
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academic  and  professional,  and  no  argument  in  favor  of 
laxity  in  admitting  to  learned  professions.  Genius  has 
seven-leagued  boots,  but  common  men  require  a  well- 
made  road. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  as  it  was  five  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Medical  School, 
that  an  admission  examination  to  professional  schools, 
though  desirable,  is  impracticable,  —  that  it  would  reduce 
the  income  of  the  schools  so  much  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
instruction  in  them,  and  so  lessen  their  efiiciency  and  their 
usefulness  ;  and  such  an  argument  certainly  deserves  serious 
attention.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  Law  School  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  of  such  results  ;  for  there  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  School  eighty-nine  persons  who  have 
academic  degrees ;  and,  if  none  but  those  who  hold  such 
degrees  should  join  the  School  next  year,  the  income  would 
still  be  sufficient  to  support  the  present  organization  for 
instruction  without  reduction.  Of  course  a  few  persons 
not  holding  academic  degrees  would  enter  upon  examina- 
tion, and  the  exclusion  of  uneducated  men  would  of  itself 
increase  the  resort  of  educated  persons  to  the  School ;  but 
with  no  more  than  one  hundred  students  next  vear  the 
income  from  tuition-fees  would  still  be  larger  than  in 
any  year  previous  to  1871-72. 

Keliance  should  also  be  placed  on  a  more  general 
principle,  which  is  of  great  encouragement  to  all  who 
desire  American  institutions  of  high  education  to  make 
large  advances  in  thoroughness  and  strictness.  .  An  in- 
stitution which  has  any  real  prestige  and  power  will 
make  a  money  profit  by  raising  its  standard,  and  that 
either  at  once  or  in  a  very  short  time.  Its  demand  for 
greater  attainments  on  the  part  of  its  students  wiU  be 
quickly  responded  to,  and  this  improved  class  of  students 
will  in  a  marvellously  short  time  so  increase  the  reputation 
and  influence  of  the  institution  as  to  make  its  privileges 
and  its  rewards  more  valued  and  more  valuable     Of  course 
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improvements  which  involve  longer  residence  on  the  part  of 
students  are  the  easiest  for  an  institution  to  make,  because 
longer  residence  means  more  fees  from  each  student ;  but 
all  reasonable  measures  of  strictness,  which  it  might  be 
feared  would  reduce  the  amount  of  tuition-fees,  will  actually 
increase  them.  Such  measures  are  the  requisition  of  an 
admission  examination,  or  the  increase  of  requisitions  for 
admission ;  the  lengthening  of  the  required  term  of  resi- 
dence ;  the  imposition  of  an  examination  for  a  degree  ;  the 
conversion  of  oral  examinations  into  examinations  in 
writing ;  the  imposition  of  examinations  for  passing  from 
one  year  of  a  long  course  to  the  next  year ;  the  raising  of 
the  tuition-fee ;  and  the  enforcement  of  rules  to  exact  a 
minimum  attainment.  All  such  measures,  if  put  into  exe- 
cution gradually  and  judiciously,  and  accompanied  by  cor- 
responding improvements  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
facilities  for  learning,  will  result  before  long  in  a  money 
gain  to  the  institution  which  adopts  them. 

The  following  statement  of  the  receipts  from  students 
for  several  successive  years  in  the  Law  School,  Medical 
School,  and  College  well  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  prin- 
ciple under  consideration.  In  the  Medical  School,  since 
1870-71,  oral  examinations  have  been  converted  into  ex- 
aminations in  writing ;  the  examination  for  the  degree  -  has 
been  made  much  more  severe ;  examinations  have  been 
established  for  passing  from  one  year  of  the  course  to  an- 
other ;  and  the  average  residence  has  been  lengthened,  so 
that  the  cost  of  getting  the  degree  of  the  School  has  been 
considerably  increased.  These  severe  measures  were  en- 
forced so  rapidly,  that  not  a  few  well-informed  persons 
thought  that  the  School  would  be  killed  outright.  In  the 
Law  School,  within  five  years,  a  strict  examination  in  writ- 
ing for  the  degree  has  been  imposed,  where  there  was  none 
before ;  the  regular  period  of  residence  required  for  the 
degree  has  been  made  two  years  instead  of  eighteen 
months;  examinations  have  been  established  for  passing 
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from  one  year  of  the  course  to  the  next ;  the  tuition-fee  has 
been  raised,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  School  changed  from 
laxity  to  strictness.  The  College  is  well  known  to  have 
steadily  increased  its  demands  upon  its  students  during  the 
past  ten  years ;  the  tuition-fee  has  been  raised,  and  it 
has  been  steadily  growing  harder  to  get  into  the  College, 
harder  to  stay  in  it,  and  harder  to  obtain  its  degree.  The 
following  figures  may  well  be  considered  very  encourag- 
ing to  friends  of  sound  education,  for  they  prove  that 
such  substantial  improvements  in  education  as  those  above 
described,  so  far  from  being  in  advance  of  the  demand, 
are  really  welcomed.  The  figures  represent  the  amount 
of  the  tuition-fees  in  each  year,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Medical  School  a  small  proportion  of  other  receipts, 
like  the  matriculation  and  graduation  fees,  is  included. 


Year. 

Tuition  fees  in  the 
Law  School. 

Receipts  ftonf 
Stodents  In  the 
Medical  School. 

Tuition  fees  In  the 
College. 

1865-66 
1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-78 
1878-74 
1874-75 

$14,704.75 
18,085.00 
10,882.50 
11.527.50 
11.525.00 
18,524.00 

•16.179.00 
15.075.00 
16,975.00 
17.700.00 

o     Mir  o,m  __^i 

$27,717.67 

t24.104.69 

22,288.84 

81,114.97 

86,661.68 

X- 

r  $88,147.66 
88,606.50 
89,415.55 
48,629.55 

«82,462.95 

89,812.50 

90,725.00 

98,160.00 

104,184.97 

102,884.78 

*  Fee  of  the  flrtit  year  raised  ftrom  $100  to  $150.          * 

t  FIrat  year  of  the  new  organisation. 

t  In  these  years  add  10  x>er  cent  for  fees  then  separately  charged,  bnt 

since  inchided  in  the  tuition  fee. 
**  Fee  raised  fh)m  $104  to  $160. 

The  distribution  over  the  country  of  the  residences  of 
students  in  the  Law  School  has  changed  considerably  since 
1860-61.  The  Southern  States  used  to  be  strongly  rep- 
resented in  the  School;  but  since  the  war  of  1861-1865 
the  proportionate  number  of  students  from  Southern  States 
has  been  small,  though  it  is  now  rising.  The  Western 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  increased  their  representa- 
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tion  very  much,  so  that  now  one-fourth  of  the  students  are 
from  Western  States.  About  one-half  of  the  students  are 
from  New  England.  The  following  table  presents  the 
facts  of  residence  for  six  hundred  and  sixty-five  persons, 
whose  names  are  contained  in  the  annual  catalogues  of 
the  five  years  which  are  named  at  the  heads  of  the  columns. 

LAW  SCHOOL.  —  RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS. 


Catalogne  of  year 


Students  from 
Maine  .... 
Kew  HampBhlre 
Vermont  .    . 
Masfiachnsetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut . 
New  York    . 
New  Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland     . 
Virginia  .    . 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia    .    . 
Alabama  .    . 
Mississippi   . 
Louisiana     . 
Texas  .    •    . 
Ohio     .    .    . 


10 
7 
1 

84 
6 
1 
8 
1 
2 

1 
6 

1 
4 
4 
1 
1 


1 

4 

34 

2 

12 
1 

4 

4 
6 
1 
6 
7 
3 
t 
4 


7 
11 
S 
62 
2 
3 
9 
6 
9 

5 
4 

2 

1 
3 
3 

1 
8 


8 
8 
2 

67 
2 
6 

11 
3 

12 

3 
1 


1 
1 


1 
8 


s 

So 


6 
3 
1 


4 

2 
8 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
I 

3 

2 
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Catalogue  of  year 


Students  from 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

California 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Nova  Scotia  .  .  .  . 
New  Brunswick  .  . 
Prince  Edward  Island 
District  Columbia .    . 

Prussia 

Japan    

Hawaiian  Islands  .  . 
Ijower  Canada  .  .  . 
England  ..... 
U.  9.  Navy    .... 


2 

1 
1 


•-? 


1 
1 


2 
6 
2 
6 

6 
1 


& 


2 
1 
1 
6 

6 
6 
3 

1 
3 


i 


8 
1 
0 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


SUMMARY. 


Catalogue  of  year 


Students  from 
Massacliusetts    .    .    . 

Per  cent 

New  England     .    .    . 

Percent 

Middle  States     .    .    . 

Per  cent 

Southern  States     .    . 

Per  cent 

Western  States  .    .    . 

Per  cent 

District  of  Columbia 
other  places.    .    .    . 

Percent 


and 


Wbole  number  of  Students 


34 

.36 

68 

.62 

11 

.12 

17 

.18 

6 

.06 


2 
.02 

96 


34 
.86 

41 
.42 
17 
.17 
32 
.33 
7 
.07 

1 
.01 


62 
.83 

80 
J» 

24 
.16 

19 
.12 

29 
.IS 

6 
.03 

167 


6 


67 
.37 
83 
.64 
26 
.17 
7 
.05 
33 
.21 

6 
.03 

164 


69 
.43 

82 
.61 

16 
.09 

11 
.07 

38 
.24 

16 
.09 

161 


During  the  period  covered  by  this  table  a  large  number 
of  new  law  schools  have  been  opened  both  at  the  East  and 
at  the  West;  but  the  national  character  of  the  Harvard 
School  and  its  numbers  have  been  fully  maintained. 


Beside  the  establishment  of  an  examination  for  admis- 
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sion  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  an  event  which  has  been  above 
alluded  to,  there  were  three  occurrences  during  the  year 
1874-75  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Medical 
School.  A  professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery  was  estab- 
lished on  March  1,  1875,  and  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Dr,  Cheever,  Adjunct-Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  since 
1868.  The  vacant  professorship  of  Materia  Medica  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  Edes,  Assistant-Professor  of 
that  subject  since  1870.  A  subscription  was  set  on  foot 
in  the  autumn  of  187*4  to  raise  $200,000,  wherewith  to 
build  a  new  building,  in  which  the  Warren  Museum  might 
be  secured  against  fire,  and  some  other  much-needed 
accommodations  be  provided.  It  was  far  from  being  a 
favorable  time  for  raising  money  for  public  objects ;  but 
such  was  the  zeal  and  energy  of  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  who  personally  took  the  work 
in  hand,  so  hearty  was  the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
School  and  the  profession  on  the  part  of  many  liberal  men 
and  women,  and  so  effective  was  the  support  of  educated 
physicians  throughout  the  community,  that  by  October 
1,  ib75,  $134,885  had  been  subscribed,  of  which  $102,650 
had  been  at  that  date  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  treasurer 
of  the  fund,  George  Higginson,  Esq.,  and  $21,000  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College.  Interest 
on  the  fund  had  also  accrued  to  the  amount  of  $4546.25. 
The  largest  subscription  was  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
AV.  Swett,  who  gave  a  house  in  Brimmer  Street,  by  the  sale 
of  which  $21,000  were  realized.  Whenever  a  suitable  site 
can  be  procured,  a  fire-proof  building  large  enough,  at  least, 
to  contain  securely  the  Warren  Museum  can  be  erected  from 
the  proceeds  of  this  remarkable  subscription,  and  the  great- 
est anxiety  of  the  friends  of  the  School  will  be  thereby  re- 
lieved.  To  accomplish  all  which  the  Faculty  hoped  to 
accomplish,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reopen  the  subscription- 
lists,  and  to  raise  the  balance  of  the  $200,000  originally 
suggested  as  a  sum  no  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  the 
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needed  accommodations ;  but  the  Faculty  propose  to  wait 
for  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  business  community 
before  making  this  attempt. 

The  success  of  the  re-organization  of  the  Medical  School, 
which  began  in  1871  has  been  already  exhibited  in  this 
report  and  in  the  two  preceding  reports,  so  far  as  money 
receipts  from  students  are  concerned.  It  remains  to  ex- 
hibit the  working  of  the  changed  organization  in  certain 
other  important  respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
of  instruction  given  in  the  School  as  a  whole  was  greatly  in- 
creased, as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  table  of  hours  of 
instruction  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School.  The  following  table  shows  that  the  propor- 
tional number  of  students  drawn  hither  from  without  New 
England  and  the  British  Provinces  has  doubled  in  six 
years,  and  that  the  proportion  of  students  who  hold  literary 
or  scientific  degrees  has  nearly  doubled.     Another   very 
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1870-71. 

1 

1871-72. 

1872-73. 

1873-74. 

1874-76. 

1875-76. 

Stiulents  from  British  Prov- 
inces     

10  p.  ct. 
30 

34 

26 

15 

12 

2  p.  Ct. 
4 

Stiulents  from  witliout  the 
New  Eiijihmd  States  and 
British  Pruvitices     .    .    . 

6  p.  ct. 
16 

9 

12 

11 

16 

10  p.  ct. 
20 

StiKlentH   with    literary   or 
scientilic  degrees  .... 

23  p.  ct. 
72 

69 

69 

66 

86 

42  p.  ct. 
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significant  fact  is  the  increased  average  length  of  residence 
at  the  School  of  the  persons  admitted  to  its  degree.  The 
following  table  demonstrates  this  increase  of  the  average 
period  of  attendance.  In  1872,  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
persons  graduated  had  spent  two  years  or  more  in  the 
School ;  in  1875,  ninety  per  cent  had  been  in  residence  two 
years  or  more,  and  forty-seven  per  cent  had  been  three  years 
in  the  School.     Lastly,  the  number  of  students  who  remain 
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for  the  second  term  of  the  year  has  rapidly  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  no  other  considerable  Medical  School 
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Number  of  tonus  tpent 
in  this  School  by  Stu- 
dents gradoAted. 

]«72. 

1873. 

1874. 

187S. 

6  terms  .    •    . 

6  p.  ct. 
8 

S 

22 

47  p.  ct. 
14 

5      „      .    .     . 

8 

2 

7 

4      „      .    .     . 

8 

8 

6 

6 

8      

18 

16 

6 

2      ....    . 

48  p.  ct. 

7 

8 

10  p.  ct 
8 

Total  .    .    . 

66 

41 

88 

80 
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in  the  United  States  requires  attendance  for  any  thing  more 
than  the  "  Winter  Session  "  of  from  four  to  five  months  in 
each  year.  In  1870-71,  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the 
students  who  attended  the  "  Winter  Session  "  remained  for 
the  "  Summer  Coui-se,"  at  which  attendance  was  quite  op- 
tional ;  while  in  1874-75  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  num- 
ber present  for  the  first  term  remained  for  the  second  term. 
The  progress  in  this  respect  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table.     These  various  statistics,  taken  in  connection  with 
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Relative  Number  of  Students  during  the  two  terms. 


1870-71. 

1871-72. 

1872-78. 

1878-74. 

1874-76. 

Ist  Term  , 

801 

208 

.     170 

176 

192 

2d  Term  . 

67 

97 

110 

142 

166 

the  financial  statements,  contain  the  whole  story  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Medical  School ;  they  show  the  sev- 
eral stages  of  the  change,  the  rate  of  its  progress,  and  the 
ultimate  success. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Dental  School,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Corporation,  decided  in  February,  1875,  that  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  School  should  be  enlarged, 
that  instruction  should  be  given  throughout  the  academic 
year,  that  the  standard  of  the  degree  should  be  raised,  and 
that  every  candidate  for  the  degree  must  have  spent  at 
least  one  continuous  year  in  this  School.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty,  the  Corporation  fixed  the  fees 
of  the  School,  from  and  after  September  28,  1876,  at 
$200  for  the  first  year,  $150  for  the  second  year,  and  $50 
for  any  subsequent  year.  It  will  be  perceived  that  these 
are  steps  towards  assimilating  the  methods  of  the  Dental 
School  to  those  of  the  Medical  School  under  the  new  plan. 
They  are  vigorous  measures  for  a  School  which  has  here- 
tofore demanded  of  candidates  for  its  degree  attendance 
only  at  two  winter  sessions,  the  first  of  which  might  be 
attended  elsewhere.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  require 
of  dental  students  the  same  attainments  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  chemistry  which  are  required  of  medical 
students ;  for  the  I'equired  session  of  the  Dental  School 
ends  in  the  middle  of  February,  while  instruction  in  the 
above  subjects  goes  on  through  the. year.  With  the  year 
1876-77  this  difficulty  will  disappear,  and  the  dental 
student  will  be  required  to  attain  the  same  standard  as  the 
medical  student  in  all  the  subjects  which  are  common  to 
both  courses.  To  carry  on  the  instruction  in  the  dental 
subjects  throughout  the  year  will  require  of  the  professors 
and  their  assistants  much  more  labor  than  they  now  per- 
form, and  still  greater  sacrifices  of  valuable  time  than 
those  which  they  now  make  for  the  good  of  the  School  and 
the  elevation  of  the  profession.  The  School  is  entirely 
the  creation  of  its  professors.  In  1871-72  the  Corpora- 
tion lent  the  School  $15,000,  taking  the  deed  of  the 
house.  No.  50  Allen  Street,  as  security,  and  charging  7 
per  cent  interest  on  the  loan.      This  house  contains  the 
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laboratory  and  lecture-room  of  the  School,  and  some  other 
accommodations  for  the  students.  On  September  1,  1875, 
this  debt  had  been  brought  down  to  $11,918.29  by  ap- 
plying to  its  reduction  the  excess  of  the  receipts  of  the 
School  over  its  expenses.  For  several  years  the  teach- 
ers received  no  compensation  whatever,  and  even  now 
their  salaries  are  merely  nominal.  With  the  help  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  with  the  support  which  the 
prestige  of  the  University  gives  them,  they  are  building 
up  by  their  own  strenuous  exertions  a  School  which 
is  •  rapidly  becoming  thoroughly  creditable  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  very  useful  to  the  community.  The  In- 
firmary of  the  School,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  is  a  very  valuable  means  of 
instruction ;  but  it  is  also  a  much-needed  charity,  as  the 
great  number  of  its  patients  (over  eight  thousand  in 
1874-75)  clearly  shows. 

The  property  which  the  late  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  gave 
as  the  pecuniary  foundation  of  the  School  of  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology  was  held  by  two  trustees  named  in  the 
original  indenture  of  October  1,  1865  ;  but  in  that  instru- 
ment it  was  provided  that  the  trustees  might,  at  their 
discretion,  resign,  and  transfer  the  trust  fund  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  On  December 
10,  1874,  the  trustees,  Messrs.  Lemuel  Shaw  and  Edward 
W.  Hooper,  resigned  their  trust,  and  transferred  the 
several  bonds  and  stocks  in  which  the  fund  Avas  invested 
to  the  President  and  Fellows ;  while  by  a  paper  of  the 
same  date  Mr.  Hooper  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  that  the 
separate  organization  of  the  Mining  School  should  be 
given  up,  and  that  its  property  should  be  held  as  the 
foundation  of  a  Sturgis  Hooper  Professorship  of  Geology, 
the  income  being  applicable  to  the  payment  of  a  pro- 
fessor's salary,  and  to  the  procuring  of  collections  to 
illustrate  geography  and  geology,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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Corporation.  The  letter  of  the  trustees  and  the  paper 
executed  by  Mr.  Hooper  are  printed  in  the  appendix 
(Appendix  III).  The  abolition  of  the  Mining  School  as  a 
distinct  Faculty  is  matter  of  congratulation ;  for  the  studies 
of  a  mining  engineer  are  in  great  part  identical  with  those 
of  a  civil  engineer.  The  instruction  peculiar  to  mining  en- 
gineering will  hereafter  be  given  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  and  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer,  as  well  as  that 
of  Civil  Engineer,  will  be  conferred  in  that  School. 

In  the  fifteen  years  preceding  1867  there  was  a  legiti- 
mate motive  for  creating  separate  boards  of  trust,  quite 
distinct  from  the  Corporation,  for  special  objects  connected 
with  the  work  of  the  University.  The  Corporation  were 
allowing  only  five  per  cent  on  funds  held  for  special  pur- 
poses, while  in  most  of  those  years  more  than  five  per 
cent  could  be  obtained  on  money  safely  invested.  Since 
1867  the  Corporation  have  divided  impartially  among  all  the 
common  funds  the  actual  income  from  the  whole  body  of  in- 
vestments ;  and  they  have  also  been  entirely  willing  to  hold 
any  particular  fund  specially  invested  in  specified  property, 
the  whole  net  income  of  that  property  being  applied  to 
the  object  of  the  fund.  The  policy  pursued  previous  to 
1867  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  four  distinct  trusts; 
namely,  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  the  Mining  School,  and  the  Feabody 
Museum.  One  of  these  distinct  trusts  has  now  disap- 
peared; and,  as  the  reason  for  creating  them  no  longer 
exists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  new  ones  will  be  estab- 
lished. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Professor  Louis  Agassiz  a 
committee  was  raised  to  procure  subscriptions  to  a  fund 
which  should  put  upon  a  firm  money  basis  the  great 
museum  which  he  had  founded.  Having  collected  a  large 
sum  of  money,  the  committee  determined  to  place  all  the 
proceeds  of  the  subscription  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  upon  the  condition  ^'  that 
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the  net  income  thereof  be  paid  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  to  be  expended  by  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Museum."  It  was  also  provided 
that  the  proceeds  of  a  special  subscription  made  among 
teachers  and  school-children  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  should  be  kept  as  a  separate  fund,  to  be  called  the 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund,  but  to  be  used  like  the  other 
proceeds  of  the  subscription.  The  action  taken  in  the 
Corporation  upon  this  very  important  and  interesting  gift 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Appendix  IV).  The  trust 
was  gratefully  accepted  upon  the  conditions  imposed  by 
the  committee,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  principal  fund 
be  called  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund.  On  September  1, 
1875,  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Fund  stood  upon  the  books  of 
the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College  at  $95,553.02,  and  the 
Teachers'  and  Pupils'  Fund  at  $7,142.37;  but  since  that 
date  large  additional  sums  have  been  collected  which  will 
shortly  be  paid  over  to  the  President  and  Fellows.  The 
real  control  over  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is 
in  the  hands  of  its  Faculty,  for  that  Board  makes  all 
appointments,  and  directs  all  disbursements  in  the  Museum ; 
but  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Museum  is  held 
in  part  by  the  composite  body  called  the  "  Trustees  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,"  and  in  part  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.  Over  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Faculty  the  President  and  Fellows  have 
that  degree  of  control  which  is  implied  in  the  right  to 
confirm  the  Faculty's  choice  of  its  own  members. 

The  Bussey  Institution  and  the  Botanic  Garden  have  in 
several  successive  years  received  very  generous  support 
from  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture.  In  1874-75  their  bounty  was  directed 
to  laboratory  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry,  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  to  researches 
on  fungi  injurious  to  vegetation.     The  varied  proceeds  of 
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this  liberal  expenditure  will  be  found  in  the  investigations 
published  in  the  ^'  Bussey  Bulletin,"  and  in  the  activity  of 
the  Garden  as  a  scientific  centre. 

The  Herbarium  was  enriched  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1874  by  a  remarkable  gift  from  the  representatives  of 
the  late  William  Starling  Sullivant,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
who  died  on  the  30th  of  April,  1873,  having  expressed  in- 
formally the  wish  that  his  bryological  herbarium  should  be 
given  to  the  Herbarium  at  Cambridge.  Mr.  Sullivant's 
wish  was  carried  into  effect  in  the  most  careful  and  liberal 
manner,  and  his  collection  and  books,  together  with  numer- 
ous sketches  and  finished  drawings,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  published,  were  safely  received  at  the  Herba- 
rium, where  they  have  been  scrupulously  cared  for. 

The  College  Library  received  four  considerable  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  books  during  the  year  1874-75  :  The 
proceeds  of  one-half  of  the  residue  of  the  estate  of 
Charles  Sumner,  $29,005 ;  a  bequest  of  $15,000  from 
James  Walker  ;  a  bequest  of  $3,000  from  Ichabod  Tucker, 
the  time  of  payment  of  which  was  anticipated  by  a  lady 
who  also  added  $2,000  to  the  gift;  and  a  gift  of  $5000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Harriet  J.  G.  Denny  paid  by 
her  children  at  her  request.  These  gifts  are  not  only  very 
considerable  in  amount  ($54,005)  but  are  peculiarly  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  character  of  the  givers.  The 
philanthropist  and  orator  whose  life  was  spent  in  a  fierce 
struggle  with  a  monstrous  public  wrong,  the  strong 
preacher  and  philosophic  student  whose  lengthened  days 
were  passed  in  academic  retirement,  the  venerable  women 
full  of  years  and  of  graces,  all  with  a  touching  consent  come 
bringing  the  same  gift,  —  good  books  for  the  use  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  students.  (For  extracts  from  Mr. 
Sumner's  Will  see  Appendix  V.)  The  Library  has  at 
present  an  annual  income  of  more  than  $10,000  exclu** 
sively  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  books ;  but  of  this  in- 
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come  the  rather  large  proportion  of  $4,200,  which  is 
derived  from  certain  raih'oad  bonds,  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  be  of  a  precarious  nature.  For  salaries,  the 
cost  of  cataloguing,  and  the  heavy  expenses  of  binding, 
fuel,  and  service,  the  Library  has  no  funds,  although  in 
the  exercise  of  their  discretion  the  Corporation  have 
applied  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  James  Savage  Fund 
to  these  purposes.  In  1874-75  the  College  proper  was 
called  upon  to  provide  $14,573.01  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  the  Library. 

Gore  Hall,  at  least  with  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
alcoves  and  shelving,  will  no  longer  contain  the  Library. 
Books  are  piled  upon  the  floors  in  many  parts  of  the 
building  ;  a  large  proportion  of  the  alcoves  are  blocked  up 
with  the  tables  and  chairs  of  the  persons  employed  upon 
the  catalogue ;  thousands  of  books  have  been  placed  in 
temporary  positions,  and  the  work  of  marking  the  places 
of  those  books  upon  their  .cards  must  be  performed  a 
second  time  whenever  they  are  assigned  to  permanent 
shelves  with  a  proper  classification  by  subject;  and  the 
teachers  and  students  are  hampered  in  their  use  of  the 
Library  by,  lack  of  room  to  work.  The  lack  of  conven- 
iences and  space  for  the  work  of  the  numerous  persons 
employed  upon  the  catalogues  entails  a  considerable  waste 
of  money  every  year.  In  the  mean  time  the  funds  for  buy- 
ing books  yield  an  annual  income  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  volumes  a 
year,  so  that  an  evil,  already  intolerable,  is  rapidly  growing 
worse  and  worse.  The  only  remedy  is  to  build  a  large, 
fire-proof  addition  to  Gore  Hall  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
undertaking  is  a  serious  one  from  which  the  Corporation 
have  long  shrunk  ;  but  they  have  reluctantly  been  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  outlay  is  no  longer  to  be  avoided. 

Summer  courses  in  botany,  chemistry,  and  geology  were 
given  in  1875  with  good  results.    The  number  of  students 
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was  larger  than  ever  before  (ninety-eight  in  all),  and  sixty- 
four  of  them  were  teachers.  The  course  in  field  geology 
was  a  novel  experiment,  carried  through  with  great  energy 
by  Professor  Shaler,  who  devised  it  The  course  was 
given  in  a  camp  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Kentucky,  and, 
although  the  season  was  unusually  rainy,  the  measure  of 
success  attained  was  sufficient  to  encourage  a  repetition  of 
the  course  upon  the  same  ground  in  the  summer  of  1876. 
The  object  in  view,  in  establishing  these  short  courses  of 
scientific  teaching  during  the  summer  vacation,  was  to 
promote  good  teaching  of  elementary  science  in  schools, 
by  giving  teachers  opportunities  for  laboratory  and  field 
work.  The  professors  and  assistants  who  have  given  in- 
struction in  these  courses  have  all  become  interested  in  the 
work,  and  regard  the  courses  as  useful  to  a  class  of  per- 
sons whom  the  University  may  well  be  glad  to  serve. 

Certain  miscellaneous  topics  may  here  be  mentioned. 
In  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1874,  a  portion  of  the 
Jarvis  estate  lying  on  Oxford  Street  was  graded,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $1,000,  by  digging  down  the  parts  above  the 
street  level,  and,  with  the  earth  so  obtained,  filling  up  a 
low,  swampy  piece  of  ground  close  by,  which  had  become 
an  unsightly  nuisance.  The  Corporation  intended  to  grade 
the  whole  of  the  Jarvis  fields,  both  north  and  south  of 
Jarvis  Street,  during  the  past  summer ;  but  when  summer 
came,  they  were  afraid  to  incur  so  considerable  an  expense. 

A  new  laboratory  for  organic  chemistry  was  fitted  up 
during  the  summer  of  1875  at  a  cost  of  about  $800,  in  the 
three  rooms  on  the  lower  story  of  Boylston  Hall  which 
were  formerly  used  by  Professor  Wyman.  As  two  of 
these  rooms  had  been  occupied  for  several  years  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeol- 
ogy and  Ethnology,  or  by  Professor  Wyman  as  their 
Curator,  a  large  room  in  the  upper  story  of  Boylston  Hall 
was  assigned  to  the  Trustees  in  exchange.     The  new  lab- 
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oratory  is  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1875,  the  Gymnasium  was  thoroughly 
cleaned,  freshly  painted,  and  put  in  good  order ;  but  the 
building  is  hopelessly  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents. There  are  now  in  Cambridge  about  eleven  hun- 
dred students  and  young  officers,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  ought  to  make  use  of  bowling-alleys,  rowing- 
weights,  Indian  clubs,  or  the  other  gymnastic  apparatus. 
A  new  gymnasium,  built  in  the  plainest  manner,  but  sub- 
stantial, spacious,  and  well-furnished,  would  cost  about 
$25,000.  It  should  be  placed  in  some  comparatively  re- 
tired spot,  away  from  the  public  street,  and  not  too  near 
dwelling-houses. 

The  year  1875  was  the  year  for  the  issue  of  a  trien- 
nial catalogue.  The  present  cost  of  printing  that  cata- 
logue is  about  $1,500,  and  with  the  increasing  size  of  the 
classes  in  all  departments  the  cost  of  printing  the  catalogue 
will  certainly  increase.  The  Corporation  thought  this 
year  the  right  one  in  which  to  determine  that  the  cat- 
alogue of  those  who  have  received  degrees  from  the 
University.be  printed  once  in  five  years,  instead  of  once 
in  three  years.  The  catalogue  will  therefore  be  issued 
in  1880,  and  every  fifth  year  ensuing. 

The  Building  Committee  qf  Memorial  Hall  began  the 
erection  of  the  Sanders  Theatre  early  in  the  spring  of 
1875,  and  they  expect  to  have  the  Theatre  in  readiness  for 
use  on  next  Commencement  Day  (1876).  The  University 
and  the  Alumni  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Building  Committee,  Henry  B.  Rogers,  Esq., 
for  the  prudence,  watchfulness,  and  promptness  with  which 
he  has  conducted  the  responsible  business  of  the  commit- 
tee during  the  past  six  years. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  University  at  the  close  of 
the  year  187-i-75  was  satisfactory.     Current  receipts  ex- 
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ceeded  current  expenditures  in  the  College  (including  the 
University  and  Library  accounts),  in  the  Law,  Medical, 
and  Dental  Schools,  and  in  the  Bussey  Institution.  The 
Divinity  School  suffered  a  loss  of  $1,681.U6  from  its  gene- 
ral fund ;  but  this  deficit  was  due  to  unusual  expenditures 
upon  the  building  of  the  School,  chiefly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  long  sewer  and  new  water-closets.  At  the  Ob- 
servatory a  credit  balance  of  $1,490.56  was  used  up,  and  a 
debt  of  $173.97  was  incurred ;  but  the  cause  of  the  deficit 
was  the  construction  of  a  high  and  strong  fence  on  three 
sides  of  the  grounds.  Although  the  dividend  made  by  the 
Treasurer  in  1874-75  to  all  the  funds  represented  by  the 
general  investments  (^1i■(^  per  cent)  was  a  very  satisfactory 
one  ;  yet  a  principal  reason  for  the  good  condition  of  the 
University  treasury  is  the  increased  volume  of  receipts 
from  students,  exclusive  of  rents.  In  the  year  1874-75, 
the  fees  from  students,  in  all  departments  of  the  University 
taken  together,  amounted  to  $168^541.72,  and  the  income 
from  property  to  $218,715.30.  The  Corporation  are  pre- 
pared for  some  diminution  of  income  from  their  invest- 
ments in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  business ;  but 
the  current  vear  will  show  a  considerable  increase  of  re- 
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ceipts  from  students.  In  case  of  emergency,  there  are 
certain  regular  expenditures  which  could  be  temporarily 
curtailed  without  diminishing  the  direct  teaching  of  the 
University.  Such  are  expenditures  for  the  care  of  grounds, 
for  the  cataloguing  of  books  in  the  Library,  for  the  in- 
crease of  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  collections  of  speci- 
mens, and  for  improvements  in  buildings.  In  one  or  more 
of  these  items  some  retrenchment  could  be  temporarily 
effected,  if  it  were  necessary,  in  almost  every  department 
of  the  University ;  although  the  Corporation  believe  that 
all  the  expenditures  of  this  sort  now  regularly  made  are 
expedient  and  proper. 

The  usual  lists  and  statistics  concerning  the  degrees, 
honors,  and  prizes  given  by  the  University  will  be  found 
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in  the  Appendix  (VI.-IX.),  together  with  a  list  of  the  ex- 
amining committees  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers 
for  1874-75  (X.).  The  attention  of  the  Overseers  is  in- 
cited to  the  following  Beports  of  the  Deans  of  the  several 
Faculties  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Director  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  In  accordance 
with  a  vote  passed  by  the  Board  of  Overseers,  February  9, 
1826,  this  annual  Report  of  the  President  has  now  been 
regularly  presented  for  fifty  years.  Taken  with  the  Treas- 
urer's annual  Statement,  it  makes  public  every  act  of  the 
University,  lays  open  to  inspection  all  its  accounts,  and 
records  alike  its  gains  and  its  losses,  its  achievements  and 
its  faihires.  In  preparing  it,  all  the  administrative  officers 
are  obliged  to  review  and  sum  up  their  experience  during 
the  year,  a  process  which  is  of  great  use  to  them,  and 
through  them  to  the  University.  Persons  charged  with 
the  management  of  other  institutions  of  education  can 
learn  about  as  much  from  these  reports  as  they  could  from 
actually  passing  through  the  experience  themselves.  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  all  the  well-established  colleges  and 
universities,  which  have  a  history  and  character  of  their 
own,  made  similar  reports  to  the  public ;  but  too  many  of 
them  are  conducted  with  positive  secrecy,  as  if  it  were  not 
a  public  function  which  they  are  discharging.  As  was 
said  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  the  public  have  a  right  to 
know  how  such  a  public  trust  is  administered. 

CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  President. 
Cambku>ob,  January  8, 1876. 
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To  THE  President  op  the  UmTERsmr:  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  College  Faculty  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  Report  upon  the  conduct  of  the  College  during  the 
academic  year  1874-75. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
was  seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  —  an  increase  of  ten  over  the 
number  on  the  books  of  the  College  at  the  beghining  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  Seniors, 
—  of  whom  three  withdrew  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  two 
were  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  final  examinations, — one 
hundred  and  fifly-nine  were  Juniors,  two  hundi*ed  and  eight 
Sophomores,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Freshmen. 
Thirty-three  students  withdrew  from  the  College  during  the  year, 
of  their  own  accord.  Of  this  number  thirteen  are  believed  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  knowledge  that  they  were  spending 
their  time  unprofitably,  four  from  ill  health,  and  sixteen  from 
other  causes.  Ten  of  the  thirty-three  returned  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction,  the  names  of  the  instructors,  the 
number  of  students  attending  each  course,  the  number  of  sections 
into  which  they  were  divided,  and  the  number  of  exercises  in 
each  course  for  student  and  for  instructor,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables :  — 
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In  addition  to  the  subjects  which  all  members  of  the  several 
classes  are  required  to  study,  every  Senior  had  twelve  exercises 
a  week,  every  Junior  eleven  exercises  a  week,  and  every  Sopho- 
more eight  exercises  a  week,  in  elective  studies.  Students  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  their  electives  freely,  so  far  as  they  are 
qualified  by  previous  training  to  pursue  them,  from  all  the 
courses  of  instruction  given  to  undergraduates. 

The  foregoing^  tables  do  not  give  the  whole  number  of  students 
who  received  instruction  in  the  several  courses,  as  it  is  not. 
uncommon  for  students,  in  addition  to  their  regular  courses  of 
study,  to  attend  the  instruction  given  in  some  other  subject  or 
subjects.  This  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  to  any  extent  that  they 
find  profitable ;  but,  as  attendance  at  exercises  and  examinations 
is  not  required  of  them,  no  record  is  kept  of  the  number  of  such 
students.  Students,  however,  who  pass  all  the  regular  examina- 
tions in  an  extra  study  are  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  printed 
scale  of  rank  in  that  study,  if  their  scholarship  warrants  it. 

In  addition  to  the  exercises  given  in  the  tables,  examinations 
in  writing,  of  three  hours  each,  were  required  in  every  study  at 
the  end  of  the  year  (or  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  studies 
pursued  only  during  the  first  half-year),  and  similar  examinations 
were  held  in  nearly  every  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  year. 
Additional  written  examinations,  varying  in  number,  were  held 
in  most  of  the  studies  of  the  year. . 

The  names  of  the  students  who  obtained  honors  or  prizes  in 
the  several  departments  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

DISCIPLINE. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Faculty,  students  whose  deficiencies  in  their 
studies  in  any  year  are  so  serious  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  them  up,  and  at  the  same  time  pursue  profitably  the 
studies  of  the  next  year,  are  required  to  join  the  class  below  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  their  connection  with  the  College.  This 
rule  was  enforced  at  the  end  of  the  past  academic  year  in  the  case 
of  two  Seniors,  one  Junior,  eight  Sophomores,  and  eight  Fresh- 
men. Ten  of  these  nineteen  students  continue  their  studies  with 
a  lower  class.  As  was  stated  above,  thirteen  students  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  College  in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  account  of 
their  failure  to  profit  by  their  College  course.  For  less  serious 
deficiencies  in  their  studies,  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  students 
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were  required  to  pass  satisfactorily  a  second  examination  in  one 
or  more  studies,  before  the  completion  of  their  College  course,  in 
order  to  qualify  themselves  to  be  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Thirteen  Seniora,  including  the  two  above  mentioned,  failed 
to  receive  the  Bachelor's  degree  on  account  of  deficiencies  in 
their  studies,  either  of  the  Senior,  or  of  some  preceding  year, 
ten  of  these  failing  on  some  part  of  the  work  of  the  Senior  year. 
They  will,  however,  be  able  to  obtain  the  degree  in  any  future 
year  by  making  up  these  deficiencies  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Regulations  of  the  Faculty.  , 

Two  students  were  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  six 
at  the  end,  for  the  term  of  three  months^  chiefly  on  account  of 
irregularity  of  attendance.  For  grave  violations  of  College  rules, 
five  students  were  suspended  for  a  period  of  three  months. 

With  respect  to  ^'  hazing,"  the  hope  expressed  in  the  reports  of 
the  last  two  years  that  this  discreditable  practice  had  come  to  an 
end  in  Harvard  College  has  been  confirmed  by  the  excellent  spirit 
shown  in  the  matter  by  members  of  all  classes  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  readiness  with  which  this  evil  custom,  though  deeply 
rooted  in  tradition,  h.as  been  given  up  through  the  influence  of  a 
better  and  more  effective  state  of  public  opinion  among  our  stu- 
dents, is  an  encouragement  to  those  who  look  chiefly  to  the 
students  themselves  for  improvement  in  their  conduct  and  tone. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

1.  Preparatory  Course.  No  change  was  made  during  the  past 
year  in  the  requisitions  for  admission. 

The  requisition  that  each  candidate  for  admission  should  be 
able  to  translate  at  sight  easy  French  prose  —  or  easy  German 
prose,  if  he  preferred  to  offer  German  —  was  enforced,  according 
to  notice,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  examinations  for  admission  in 
1875.  Out  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen  candidates  then  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  presented  French,  and  twenty-four  German.  Of  those 
who  offered  French  forty-one  per  cent  failed  in  this  requisition ; 
of  those  who  oflered  German,  twenty-one  per  cent.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  disproportionate  number  of  failures  in  French  doubt- 
less is  that  a  large  number  of  candidates  trusted  unduly  to  their 
general  knowledge  of  French  and  made  no  special  preparation  or 
review  for  the  examination. 
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The  statistics  of  failure  of  the  same  candidates  in  other  requi- 
sitions for  admission  in  the  year  1874-75  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: — 
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Division  of  the  Admission  Examination,  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion, it  will  be  remembered,  are  now  allowed  to  divide  the 
examination  on  the  admission  requisitions  into  two  examinations, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  not  less  than  an  academic  year ;  and 
a  candidate  who  passes  satisfactorily  in  four  or  more  subjects, — 
hereafter  in  five  or  more, — receives  a  certificate  exempting  him 
from  further  examination  in  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

At  the  preliminary  examinations  in  1875,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  students  proposing  to  enter  the  College  in  some  sub- 
sequent year  on  Course  I.,  and  thirteen  on  Course  IL,  presented 
themselves.  The  results  of  the  examinations  in  1874  and  1875 
for  those  purposing  to  enter  on  Course  L  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table ;  — 
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presented  themselves  in   . 

96 

92 

89 

81 

T9 

7B 

60 

46 

41 

32 

17 

16 

16 

14 

3 

0 

0 

Percentage  of  failure  among 
those  who  presented  them- 

selves in 

36 

21 

29 

12 

36 

20 

47 

44 

20 

63 

68 

33 

67 

70 

0 

0 

0 

Percentage  of  the   whole 

number  of  candidates  who 

presented  themselves  in  . 
Percentage  of  failure  among 

90 

80 

89 

72 

72 

69 

66 

66 

64 

48 

22 

19 

16 

20 

64 

2 

2 

those  who  presented  them- 

selves in 

3? 

« 

34 

30 

31 

34 

64 

86 

22 

40 

72 

29 

60 

78 

42 

67 

0 
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These  percentages  of  failure  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  regular  candidates  for  admission  on  the  same  papers,  as  given 
above. 

In  the  following  table  is  given  the  number  of  candidates  at  tlie 
preliminary  examinations  in  1874  and  1875,  and  the  number  of 
subjects  in  which  they  respectively  passed :  — 
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1874. 
1876. 

181 
198 

33 
40 

34 
38 

21 
31 

9 
13 

2 

7 

1 
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1 
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46         1 
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Anticipation  of  College  Studies.  Attention  has  been  called  in 
previous  Reports  to  the  encouragement  now  oBered  by  the  College 
to  bright  and  diligent  students  to  anticipate  during  their  pre- 
paratory course  a  part  of  the  prescribed  College  work.  Of  the 
twenty-five  Freshmen  admitted  at  the  last  examination,  seven 
passed  on  the  Latin  of  the  Freshman  year,  eight  on  the  Greek, 
nine  on  the  German,  and  ten  on  the  whole  or  on  a  part  of  the 
Mathematics,  taking  in  place  of  these  studies  electives  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  History, 
Music,  and  Natural  History. 

Prescribed  Studies*  The  only  change  decided  upon  during  the 
past  year  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study  was  the  transfer  to 
the  Freshman  year  of  the  Physics  proper,  previously  taught  in  the 
Sophomore  year.  Astronomy  remaining  a  Sophomore  study.  In 
order  to  make  room  in  the  Freshman  Course  for  two  exercises  a 
week  in  Physics,  one  exercise  a  week  each  for  a  half-year  was 
given  up  in  Ethics,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry.  Ethics 
thereby  ceases  to  be  a  prescribed  .College  study.  The  prescribed 
Chemistry  will  consist  of  a  course  of  about  twenty  lectures,  with 
an  examination  upon  them.  In  place  of  the  prescribed  Physics, 
thus  removed  from  the  Sophomore  year,  it  is  proposed  that 
Sophomores,  after  the  year  1875-76,  shall  have  ten  hours  of 
electives  instead  of  eight. 

Anticipation  of  Prescribed  Studies.  For  the  past  three  years 
members  of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  have  been  at 
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liberty  to  present  themselves  for  examination  in  advance  upon 
any  of  the  prescribed  studies  of  those  years  ;  and,  upon  passing 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  any  subject,  have  been  exempted 
from  attendance  at  exercises  in  that  subject,  receiving  their  mark 
from  the  anticipatory  examination. 

The  number  of  Juniors  and  Sophomores  who,  during  the  past 
year,  thus  anticipated  the  several  prescribed  studies  of  those 
classes  is  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Number 
of  Class. 

Logic. 
17 

Psychol- 
ogy. 

m.«*/>i^/.     Political 
Rhetoric.  Economy. 

Constitu- 
tion U.S. 

History. 

Physics. 

Juniors    .    . 
Sophomores . 

159 
208 

21 

88 

101 

83 

81 

43 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  a  large  number  of  students 
take  advantage  of  their  vacations  or  other  leisure  to  pursue  by 
themselves  elementary  studies.  Valuable  time  is  thus  gained  for 
higher  courses  of  study,  in  which  the  direction  and  aid  of  an 
instructor  and  the  command  of  a  large  library  are  indispensable. 

Elective  Studies,  The  courses  of  instruction  given  in  1874-75, 
or  equivalents  for  them,  were  in  nearly  all  cases  again  open  to 
the  choice  of  students  for  the  year  lb75-76.  In  addition  to  tliese, 
more  advanced  courses  were  provided  in  Spanish,  Political  Econ- 
omy, Experimental  Physics,  Music,  the  History  of  the  Pine  Arts ; 
and  new  courses  were  established  in  the  Philology  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  in  Diplomatic  History  and  International 
Law.  The  last-named  elective  was  intended  principally  for  grad- 
uates, but  was  open  also  to  candidates  for  Honors  in  History 
among  undergraduates.  In  order  not  to  overburden  the  in- 
structor in  this  subject,  the  elective  in  English  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  was  omitted  for  a  year.  By 
thus  giving  only  in  alternate  years  courses  not  closely  depend- 
ent upon  others,  the  range  of  instruction  open  to  students  during 
their  College  Course  might  be  enlarged  without  unduly  burdening 
instructors. 

Instruction  in  Elocution  was  last  year  furnished  to  students 
who  desired  it,  in  the.Freshman  as  well  as  in  the  Senior  class. 

Honors.  The  number  of  subjects  in  which  special  honors  are 
conferred  for  distinguished  proficiency  was  increased,  during  the 
past  year,  by  the  addition  of  a  new  subject,  Musicy  honors  in 
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which  will  be  given  at  graduation  to  students  who  shall  have 
pursued  with  distinction  courses  in  Music  amounting  to  fifteen 
hours  a  week  for  one  year ;  for  one  of  these  hours,  however,  the 
student  may  substitute  an  hour  of  Acoustics. 

Voluntary  Attendance  upon  Recitations.  In  my  last  report  I 
stated  that  the  Faculty,  with  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  and 
Board  of  Overseers,  had  voted  to  relieve  the  Senior  class  during 
the  year  1874-75  from  the  operation  of  the  regulations  which  im- 
pose certain  marks  of  censure  and  other  penalties  for  absences 
from  College  exercises,  other  than  morning  prayers  and  ex- 
aminations. As  this  experiment  of  relying  upon  the  student^s 
interest  in  his  work,  and  his  sense  of  the  value  of  the  instruction 
offered  him,  to  secure  attendance,  is  a  novel  one  in  our  Colleges, 
and  one  of  great  interest  to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  improve- 
ment in  the  spirit  in  which  College  studies  are  pursued,  I  have 
collected  all  the  statistics  which  seem  to  throw  any  light  upon  the 
working  of  the  experiment,  and  trust  that  I  have  presented  them 
in  such  a  form  that  an  intelligent  judgment  can  be  passed  upon  the 
degree  of  success  which  the  innovation  has  met  with.  The  result 
may  be  briefly  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  average  number  of 
absences  from  recitations  was  between  two  and  three  times  as  great 
as  it  would  have  been  under  the  system  of  enforced  attendance  ; 
and  that  the  influence  of  the  change  upon  the  average  scholai-sliip 
of  the  class  was  imperceptible  either  for  good  or  evil. 

The  instructive  point  of  view  from  which  to  study  the  returns 
of  attendance  and  scholarship  of  the  class  in  its  Senior  year  is 
the  corresponding  record  of  the  class  in  its  Junior  year.  In  the 
statistics  given  below  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  omit  all 
reference  to  fifteen  out  of  one  hundred  and  fiily-two  students, 
who  were  members  of  the  Senior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  as  in  the  case  of  these  some  term  of  comparison  was  want* 
ing  in  respect  to  attendance  or  scholarsliip  in  one  or  the  other 
year.  Some  of  these  were  absent  during  the  Junior  year; 
others  entered  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year,  or  left 
College  before  the  close  of  the  Senior  year. 

The  following  table  gives,  for  these  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  the  total  number  of  exercises  for  each  student  in  each 
year ;  the  average  number  of  absences  from  all  causes  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  respectively ;  the  average  number  of 
absences  that  were  excused  in  each  year ;  and  the  average  per- 
centage of  a  perfect  mark  received  in  each  year.     It  should  bo 
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remarked  that  only  the  total  number  of  absences  is  instructive 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  as  in  the  Senior  year  no  pains 
were  taken  by  the  students  to  have  even  necessary  absences  ex- 
cused. It  will  be  seen,  by  comparison  with  the  statistics  given 
for  other  years,  that,  roughly  speaking,  about  double  the  number 
of  absences  actually  excused  in  the  Senior  year  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  number  of  excusable  absences.  I  have  given  the 
figures  first  by  quarters  of  the  class,  taken  alphabetically,  as  the 
uniformity  of  result  obtained  in  divisions  formed  by  the  accident 
of  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  is  instructive.  As  furnishing  a 
useful  term  of  comparison,  I  have  added  the  corresponding  statis- 
tics of  the  previous  class,  that  of  1874. 
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Class  of  1875,  Ist  quarter 

84 
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84 

22 

13 

60 

8 

.69 

.74 

»            »}      8d       „ 

84 

28 

18 

• 

66 

7 

.70 

.76 

>f           tt      4th      „ 

85 

28 

18 

77 

10 

.68 

.74 

Whole  Class  of  1876 .    . 

137 

400 

26 

16 

360 

66 

8 

.69 

.74 

Class  of  1874     .    .    .    . 

161 

400 

28 

14 

360 

23 

14 

.70 

.75 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  absences  of  the  class 
of  1875,  in  the  Senior  year,  were  two  and  three-fifths  times  as 
numerous  as  they  would  have  been  under  the  old  system^  the  ex- 
perience of  the  class  of  1874  showing  that  there  should  h^ve  been 
no  difference  in  the  number  of  absences  between  the  Juiiior  and 
Senior  years.  If  we  regard,  as  seems  fair,  fifteen  as  the  laverage 
number  of  excusable  absences,  the  absences  from  choicej  will  be 
fifty  in  the  Senior  against  ten  in  the  Junior  year,  or  as  fiv^  to  one. 
In  explanation  of  the  uniformity  that  will  be  noticed  in  the  aver- 
age number  (nine)  of  unexcused  absences  in  the  three  years  of  en- 
forced attendance,  —  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  of  the  class  of 
1^74,  and  the  Junior  year  of  the  class  of  1875,  —  I  will  add 
that  nine  is  the  number  of  unexcused  absences  which  subjects 
a  student  to  the  lowest  College  penalty,  —  a  private  admonition ; 
and  that  large  numbers  of  students  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
absent  without  excuse  just  short  of  nine  times  in  the  year.     The 
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gain  in  scholarship  in  the  Senior  over  that  in  the  Junior  year  was 
nearly  identical  in  the  two  classes,  the  gain  being  greater  in  the 
class  of  1874  by  about  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Since  averages  of  the  kind  given  in  the  previous  table,  how- 
ever instructive,  leave  the  inquirer  in  the  dark  as  to  the  character 
as  students  of  those  who  were  regular  and  those  who  were  irreg- 
ular in  attendance  upon  recitations,  I  have  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  show  the  average  number  of  absences  for  each 
man  in  the  successive  tens  of  the  class  arranged  according  to  their 
scholarship  in  the  Senior  year.  To  the  average  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  absences  I  have  added  the  average  number  actually  ex- 
cused for  each  man  ;  but  I  must  remind  the  reader  of  what  I  said 
above,  that  there  was  much  carelessness  about  obtaining  excuses, 
so  that  taking  the  class  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  ab- 
sences that  would  have  been  excused  may  be  obtained  approx- 
imately by  doubling  the  number  of  excuses  that  were  actually 
granted.  In  another  column  are  given  the  highest  and  lowest 
percentage  obtained  in  the  ten. 


In  point  of 
Scholarship. 

Arerage  No. 
of  abeenow. 

Ayera^  No. 
of  exuuMd 
abaoncea. 

Highest  and 
lowest  peroentage 

l8t   ten 
2d      ., 
8d      „ 
4th    „ 
6th    „ 
6th    „ 
7th    „      . 
8th    „      . 
9th    „ 
10th  „      . 

nth  „ 

12th  „ 
18th  „ 
14th  „ 

•' 

• 

24 
42 
88 
60 
46 
64 
64 
70 
69 
89 
76 
86 
88 
124 

1 

7 

4 

7 

8 

8 

6 

11 

8 

16 

10 

6 

16 

12 

.98-.92 
.92-.89 
.88-.86 
.86^.82 
.82".79 
.79-.77 
.    .77-74 
.78-.71 
.71-68 
.67-66 
.66-.68 
.68-.61 
.60-.66 
.6&-.48 

• 

I  will  add  that  the  eighteen  students  who  obtained  scholarships 
on  the  work  of  the  Senior  year,  —  who  had,  therefore,  a  strong 
pecuniary  motive  in  addition  to  the  scholarly,  for  so  ordering  their 
attendance  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantage  from  their  yearns 
work,  —  were  absent,  on  an  average,  thirty-five  times  each,  two  of 
these  absences,  on  an  average,  being  excused. 

The  following  table  gives  in  the  first  column  the  number  of 
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members  of  the  class  of  1876,  who  in  tlieir  Junior  year,  with 
enforced  attendance,  were  absent  less  than  ten  times,  between  ten 
and  twenty  times,  and  so  on  ;  the  third  column  gives  the  number 
w)io  were  absent  in  their  Senior  year  in  like  manner ;  the  fourth 
column  gives  the  average  number  of  absences  in  the  Junior  year 
of  the  Seniors  who  appear  in  tlie  preceding  column ;  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  columns,  respectively,  give  the  average  per- 
centage of  these  Seniors  in  their  Junior  and  Senior  years,  and 
the  average  gain  in  the  latter  year  ;  the  succeeding  columns  give 
the  percentages  obtained  by  these  students  in  their  Senior  year 
more  precisely  ;  the  last  column  gives  the  number  whose  percent- 
age in  their  Senior  year  fell  below  that  of  their  Junior  year, 
arranged  according  to  the  number  of  their  absences  in  the  Senior 
year.  The  total  number  of  exercises  to  be  attended  by  each 
Senior,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  about  three  hundred  and  sixty. 

The  fall  in  the  percentage  of  the  twenty-six  Seniora  whose 
standing  was  lower  in  the  Senior  than  in  the  Junior  year  averaged 
three  per  cent,  one  of  the  three  per  cent  coming  from  the  decline 
in  rank  of  three  Seniors.  One  of  the  three  was  ill  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  so  that  his  unexcused  absences  were  not  excessive ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  suffered  somewhat,  and  the  other  two 
very  much,  from  the  release  from  enforced  attendance.  In  the 
cases  of  nine  of  the  twenty-six,  however,  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge that  the  fall  in  scholarship  had  no  relation  to  this  release. 

With  reference  to  the  scholarship  shown  by  the  Seniors,  it  is 
but  fair  to  the  class  to  state  that  the  lower  part  of  it  had  a  far 
larger  amount  of  back  work  to  make  up,  arising  from  deficiencies 
in  former  years,  than  any  previous  Senior  Class  had  had.  This 
was  the  first  class  that  had  been  at  liberty  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  College  course  to  postpone  making  up  such  deficien- 
cies, if  it  pleased,  until  the  Senior  year.  Some  Seniors  were  tlius 
obliged  to  do  nearly  two  years'  work  in  one  ;  and  many  were  con- 
siderably in  arrears  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  tempta- 
tion to  gain  time  for  this  work  by  using  hours  of  recitation  for  it 
was  often  very  strong. 

It  was  shown  by  the  first  table  that  the  absences  in  the  Senior 
year,  under  the  new  regulation,  were  about  two  and  three-fifths 
times  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  Junior  year ; 
and  an  inspection  of  the  last  table  will  show  that  this  excess  is 
maintained  pretty  uniformly  in  all  parts  of  the  class,  except  in 
the  groups  who  were  absent  between  110  and  140  times  ;  but  it 
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should  be  said  that,  of  the  twelve  men  in  these  groups,  seven  had 
been  forced  to  be  exceptionally  regular  in  the  Junior  year,  being 
on  special  probation  in  that  year  for  an  excessive  number  of  ab- 
sences in  the  Sophomore  year.  Averages,  however,  are  always 
somewhat  misleading,  and  by  actual  count  fifty-six  Seniors  were 
absent  three  or  more  times  as  often  in  the  Senior  as  in  the  Junior 
year. 

The  manner  in  which  these  absences  were  distributed  among 
the  sixty-two  courses  of  instruction  which  were  followed  by 
members  of  the  last  Senior  Glass,  though  in  itself  instructive, 
does  not  admit  of  being  presented  in  this  report  in  any  but  a 
rough  form;  some  idea,  however,  of  the  distribution  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  statement.  The  courses  (having  in 
the  main  ninety  exercises  each)  from  which  the  average  number 
of  absences  per  student  in  the  year  was  five  or  less  were  attended 
by  eight  Seniors  ;  those  in  which  the  average  number  of  absences 
was  between  five  and  ten  were  attended  by  eighty-six  Seniors ; 
those  in  which  the  average  absences  were  between  ten  and  fifteen 
were  attended  by  two  hundred  and  ten  Seniors  ;  those  in  which 
the  average  absences  were  between  fifteen  and  twenty  were 
attended  by  eight  Seniors  ;  those  in  which  the  average  absences 
were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  were  attended  by  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  Seniors.  In  no  course  did  the  average  num- 
ber of  absences  for  the  year,  per  student,  exceed  twenty-five. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  average  number  of  absences 
was  greater  in  courses  in  which  the  sections  were  large,  the  part 
which  each  student  is  called  upon  to  take  in  the  exercise,  and 
the  personal  influence  of  the  instinictor,  being  thereby  diminished. 
As  large  numbers  of  our  students  spend  their  Sundays  away  from 
Cambridge,  there  was  also  a  temptation  to  Seniors  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  early  exercises  on  Monday,  and,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, on  Saturday.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Senior  electives 
bad  the  misfortune,  from  this  point  of  view,  to  have  two  out  of 
its  three  exercises  cqme  on  Saturday  and  Monday  mornings, 
at  the  first  hour  of  recitations.  The  judgment  or  fancy  of  the 
student  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  he  received  from  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  of  this  or  that  instructor,  and  the  interest  he 
was  led  to  take  in  them,  had,  of  course,  an  influence  upon  his 
regularity. 

The  statistics  which  I  have  given,  by  enabling  any  inquirer 
to  judge  as  accurately  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  to  which 
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they  refer  as  it  is  possible  to  do  without  a  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Senior  Class  and  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  by  them, 
make  extended  comments  upon  them  on  my  part  unnecessary. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  however,  for  me  to  recall  to  the 
reader  the  motives  which  led  to  the  trial  of  the  experiment ;  and 
th[s  can,  perhaps,  be  most  fairly  done  by  quoting  from  my  last 
report  what  was  said   concerning  the  desirability  of  trying  it. 
The  advocates  of  the  change  believe,  I  said,  ^^  that  young  men 
who  have  reached,  on  an  average,  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  who 
have  received  the  best  educational  training  the  country  can  fur* 
nish,  who  have  been  sifted  out  from  their  fellows  by  three  years  of 
College  examinations  and  the  enforcement  of  College  regulations, 
who  are  pursuing  studies  determined  entirely  by  their  own  choice, 
—  that  young  men  under  these  conditions,  and  under  the  obligation 
also  of  passing  rigid  examinations  in  order  to  obtain  a  coveted  de- 
gree, may  safely  be  trusted  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  work  of 
the  Senior  year,  without  being  protected  against  themselves  by  the 
imposition  of  censure-marks  for  each  unexcused  absence  from  a 
recitation.     If  this  supposition  shall  not  prove  to  be,  in  the  case 
ef  most  Seniors,  a  reasonable  one,  the  failure  will  seem  to  indi- 
cate something  amiss  in  a  system  of  training  which  leads  to  the 
result  that  a  considerable  number  of  such  young  men  at  this  stage 
of  their  education  are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  any  branch  of 
study  to  be  trusted  to  pursue  it  without  giving  an  account  of 
themselves  twice  a  day.  .  .  .  Still,  in  the  theory  of  the  relation 
between  teachers  and  taught,  there  is  no  break  from  the  time  that 
the  boy  begins  the  study  of  Latin  Grammar  at  ten  or  twelve  and 
the  time  when  the  young  man  takes  his  Bachelor's  degree  with 
Honors  in  the  Classics  at  one  or  two  and  twenty.    No  one,  I 
think,  can  have  watched  the  workings  of  this  system  upon  him- 
self as  an  undergraduate,  or  upon  others  as  his  pupils,  least  of 
all  from  the  position  in  relation  to  undergraduates  in  which  my 
duties  place  me,  without  recognizing  the  powerful  tendency  of  the 
system  to  prolong  artificially  and  injuriously  the  school-boy  spirit 
in  study  and  conduct.     The  natural  association  of  the  studies 
pursued  in  College  in  the  later  years  of  the  course  under  an 
elective  system  is  with  the  studies  of  manhood,  professional  or 
other,  which  the  student,  at  this  stage  of  hi^  education,  should  be 
preparing  himself  to  pursue,  and  should  be  conscious  that  he  is 
preparing  himself  to  pursue,  with  the  best  outfit  of  culture  and 
knowledge  that  an  academic  training  can  furnish ;  the  real  asso* 
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elation  too  often  is,  even  in  the  minds  of  good  students,  with  the 
tasks  of  school,  which,  however  much  they  may  have  been  en- 
joyed, were  still  performed  primarily  because  they  were  assigned. 
•  •  .  What  the  College,  then,  seems  to  need  is  that  the  break 
between  the  school  system,  where  the  master,  as  he  is  properly 
called,  exacts  his  daily  or  hourly  task  from  the  boy,  and  the 
University  system,  where  young  men  of  some  ripeness  of  mind 
and  character  choose  the  studies  which  they  think  will  best  fit 
them  for  their  part  in  life  and  pursue  them  with  that  end  in  view, 
—  that  this  break  should  come,  and  should  be  recognized  by  the 
University  in  its  administration  as  coming,  not  at  the  transition 
to  the  study  proper  of  a  profession,  but  in  the  College  course,  at 
whatever  point  experience  shall  show  it  to  be  most  discreetly 
placed.  .  .  .    But  those  who  advocate  change  do  not  hope  for 
great  results  at  once.     They  recognize  how  powerful  are  the  tra- 
ditions which  make  a  school-boy  of  a  Senior,  whatever  be  his  age ; 
but  they  believe  that  these  traditions  may  in  time  be  broken  up, 
as  other  traditions  have  disappeared  that  had  come  down  from  the 
time  when  the  Senior  was  really  in  years  a  boy,  —  when  profes- 
sional studies  and  the  independence  that  belongs  to  them  really 
began  at  the  age  at  which  men  now  are  Juniors." 

In  judging  of  the  desirability  of  making  the  innovation  of  the  past 
year  a  permanent  regulation  of  the  College,  this  point  seems  to  me 
deserving  of  especial  consideration,  —  that  so  large  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  absences,  and  the  predominance  of  these  absences 
in  the  less  studious  parts  of  the  class,  produced  no  perceptible  ef- 
fect upon  the  average  scholarship  of  the  class,  and  little  upon  the 
scholarship  of  individuals.  This  result  shows  clearly  that  the 
influences  which  determine  the  student's  scholarship  at  this  stage 
of  his  education  will  be  found  to  lie  much  less  than  is  sometimes 
supposed  in  the  virtue  of  College  regulations,  and  much  more  in 
the  tastes  and  habits  formed  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  in  pupilage.  The  standard  of  scholarship  to  which  a  student 
attains  in  the  early  years  of  his  College  course  is  commonly  pretty 
closely  adhered  to :  seldom  does  he  fall  below  it  later ;  in  too 
few  cases  does  he  rise  much  above  it.  When  a  marked  change 
for  the  better  appears,  it  springs  in  almost  all  cases  from  the 
stimulating  eflect  of  some  new  study  or  some  new  teacher ;  and 
it  is  to  influences  which  thus  draw  men  to  the  recitation  room 
rather  than  to  those  which  send  them  there  that  we  must  look 
for  an  improvement  in  the  tone  of  our  students.    The  number 
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and  degree  of  such  changes  for  the  better  are  the  measure  of  the 
exceptional  efficiency  of  our  instruction. 

By  the  absence  of  effect  on  scholarship  the  value  of  enforced 
attendance  at  recitations,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Col- 
lege course,  is  shown  to  lie  in  what  it  hinders  students  from 
doing,  rather  than  in  what  it  induces  them  to  do.  It  is  service- 
able chiefly  to  those  whose  indifference  to  study  leaves  them  much 
leisure,  which  they  would  probably  put  to  a  more  unprofitable 
purpose,  if  they  were  not  present  in  the  recitation-room.  That 
some  Seniors,  last  year,  suffered  what  I  may  call  'moral,  as  opposed 
to  intellectual,  harm  from  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  absenting  them- 
selves from  recitations,  I  have  no  doubt ;  as  little  do  I  doubt  the 
advantage  to  the  better  class  of  students,  and  to  their  relation 
with  their  instructors,  of  the  consciousness  that  they  were  pur- 
suing in  their  own  way  the  studies  which  they  had  themselves 
chosen.  How,  then,  can  the  College  give  the  desirable  freedom  to 
the  better  part  of  its  charge  without  neglecting  its  duty  to  the 
part  which  has  not  yet  learned  to  take  care  of  itself  ? 

On  examining  the  last  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  students 
(forming  just  one-half  of  the  class)  who  obtained  seventy-five 
per  cent,  or  more,  of  the  maximum  mark,  and  who  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  studious  element  in  tlie  class,  three-fourths  were 
absent  not  more  than  sixty  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or 
not  more,  on  an  average,  than  twice  a  week ;  while  a  consider- 
able number  of  scholars  of  high  grade  took  advantage  to  this  ex- 
tent of  their  freedom.  Might  not,  then,  the  advantages  of  both 
systems  be  for  the  present  combined,  by  leaving  to  the  Senior  Class 
freedom  of  attendance  limited  by  a  provision  that,  if  a  student's 
absences  for  any  considerable  period  averaged  above  two  a  week, 
his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  excess,  and  that  a  continu- 
ance of  such  excess  of  absences  after  warning  should  lead  to  his 
being  placed  under  the  old  system  of  enforced  attendance  with 
regular  penalties  ?  In  the  case  of  students  of  high  rank,  how- 
ever, I  should  hope  that  the  regularity  of  attendance  would  be  left 
entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  student  himself.  Nothing  in  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  showed  that  this  would  be  imprudent, 
as  the  eight  Seniors  of  high  rank  who  appear  in  the  table  as  hav- 
ing been  absent  more  than  sixty  times  gained  on  the  average  in 
the  Senior  over  the  Junior  year  seven  per  cent  of  the  maximum ; 
and  the  three  highest  of  them  on  an  average  twelve  per  cent. 
One  more  provision  might  well  be  adopted  to  secure  regularity  of 
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residences  and  prevent  students  from  taking  term-time  for  vaca- 
tion purposes,  by  making  continuous  absence,  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  beyond  a  fixed  number  of  days,  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  exemption  from  the  rules  of  enforced  attendance. 

An  advantage  of  a  system  of  voluntary  attendance  thus  guarded 
from  serious  abuse  would  be  that  it  might  be  gradually  extended^ 
if  found  to  work  well,  to  the  lower  classes.  How  much  a  little 
more  freedom  in  the  matter  of  absences  is  valued  by  the  best 
students  in  the  lower  classes  is  shown  by  the  operation  of  a  rule 
which  has  been  \ii  force  for  a  year  or  two  past.  When  Juniors 
were  first  required  to  take  eleven  hours  of  elective  studies,  as  the 
two-hour  electives  were  mainly  intended  for  Sophomores,  they 
were  almost  forced  in  jnany  cases  to  take  four  three-hour  elec- 
tives. The  Faculty  then  voted  that  a  student  who  took  more 
than  the  requisite  number  of  hours  of  electives  might  be  absent  at 
his  pleasure  in  any  week  from  as  -many  elective  exercises  as  he 
took  additional  hours.  The  rule  was  adopted  simply  to  relieve 
Juniors  from  a  hardship;  but  a  considerable  proportion,* both  of 
Sophomores  and  of  Juniors,  now  regularly  take  more  hours  of 
electives  than  are  required  of  them,  and  perform  the  full  work 
of  these  for  the  sake  of  the  slight  freedom  they  thus  acquire  in 
the  matter  of  attendance.  They  are  obliged  to  attend  the  same 
number  of  hours  in  each  week  as  their  class-mates  who  have  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  electives  ;  but  they  have  the  liberty, 
which  they  seem  to  value  highly,  of  absenting  themselves,-  and 
choosing  their  time  of  absenting  themselves,  from  one  elective 
exercise,  or  from  more  than  one,  if  they  take  more  than  one 
extra  hour  of  elective  studies.  There  are  students  now  in  Col- 
lege who  take  three  extra  hours  for  this  purpose. 

Whatever  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  Seniors  to  absent 
themselves  from  recitations  the  experience  of  two  years  may  make 
it  seem  prudent  to  adopt  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  no  love 
of  study,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  College  will  not  feel  obliged 
to  return  to  the  policy  of  imposing  upon  the  studious  the  restraints 
that  may  be  needed  for  the  idle.  By  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  system,  the  College  broke  with  the  tradition  that  the 
^'average"  student  should  determine  what  all  other  students 
should  be  taught ;  I  trust  that  it  has  also  broken  with  the  other 
tradition  that  the  average  student,  or  the  student  below  the 
average,  shall  determine  how  all  other  students  shall  be  treated. 
It  is  not  amiss  in  this  connection  to  call  to  mind  our  experience 
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I 
of  College  discipline  in  the  matter  of  good  order.  This  has 
always  shown  that  as  fast  as  it  has  been  found  prudent  to  remove 
from  students  the  restraints  of  regulations,  the  power  of  the  stu- 
dents to  be  a  law  to  themselves  and  their  disposition  to  do  so 
have  been  correspondingly  increased,  and  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  in  College  has  been  raised. 

All  our  teachers  lament  the  school-boy  spirit  in  which  even  a 
high  grade  of  College  work  is  performed  ;  but  how  can  the  best 
student  overcome  this,  if  he  feels  the  atmosphere  of  school  still 
about  him?  The  Senior  remains  in  Cambridge  another  year,  in 
a  professional  school  or  as  a  candidate  for  a  Master's  degree,  and 
he  studies  as  a  man  studies ;  or  he  takes  charge  of  a  school,  —  as 
he  may  have  done  while  in  College,  —  and  is  found  competent  to 
direct  instead  of  being  directed.  Surely  it  does  not  lie  in  him, 
but  in  the  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  that  the  change  does 
not  come  earlier,  —  the  change  which  appears  in  one  man  at  nine- 
teen and  in  another  at  twenty-five,  but  in  each  alike  only  when 
he  leaves  College.  No  one  who  has  seen  how  deeply  rooted  and 
general  is  the  spirit  of  which  I  speak  will  think  that  the  process 
of  overcoming  it  can  be  other  than  a  slow  one.  The  change  can 
begin  only  at  the  top,  by  making  the  best  students  in  all  ways 
feel  that  they  have  left  school  behind  them,  and  have  entered 
upon  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  their  career  as  men  ;  but 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  by  degrees,  in  the  College  as  in  the 
professional  schools,  the  spirit  in  which  such  men  work  will 
spread  and  make  itself  felt,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  body,  at 
least  in  all  the  better  members  of  it. 

I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  such  emancipation  from  the  school- 
boy spirit,  though  it  must  long  and  perhaps  ever  be  partial,  would 
exercise  no  small  influence  for  good  on  the  teachers  as  well  as  on 
the  taught.  As  the  elective  system  has  done  much  to  raise  the 
quality  of  our  instruction  by  stimulating  teachers  —  in  most  cases, 
probably,  without  their  consciousness  —  to  create  an  interest  in 
their  courses,  and  in  turn  to  enlarge  their  courses  to  satisfy  the 
interest  thus  created,  —  so  under  an  extension  of  the  elective  prin- 
ciple, by  which  the  attendance  of  the  best  scholars  at  least  would 
be  voluntary,  they  will  again  be  unconsciously  stimulated  to  make 
their  instruction  yet  more  valuable  and  indispensable  to  the  stu- 
dent. Where  his  audience  is  secured  to  him,  no  teacher,  however 
faithful,  can  be  sure  that  he  is  furnishing  the  best  that  his  pupils 
can  profit  by,  or  is  presenting  his  subject  in  the  best  way  ;  when, 
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however,  a  teacher  sees  that  his  best  pupils  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary or  profitable  to  attend  his  exercises,  he  is  warned  tliat  some* 
thing  is  amiss  in  his  instruction  of  which  otherwise  he  might  have 
remained  permanently  ignorant,  and  he  is  put  in  the  way  of  cor- 
recting it.  He  secures  practically  the  most  helpful  of  all  compe- 
tition,—  competition  with  himself.  Again,  in  instruction  directed 
to  students  of  unequal  powers  and  diligence,  some  portions  of  it 
will  he  valuable  for  a  part  that  may  be  unnecessary  for  another 
part ;  under  a  system  of  voluntary  attendance,  the  teacher  will  be 
careful  to  be  wisely  economical  of  the  time  of  his  best  students, 
and  thus  be  always  secure  of  their  attention.  If  he  can  also  so 
shape  his  examinations  that  the  power  of  his  pupils  to  apply  the 
knowledge  they  have  gained  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  the  test, 
rather  than  the  bare  knowledge  itself,  even  the  indifferent  student 
will  find  it  desirable  to  attend  his  exercises,  and  the  two  banes 
of  that  class  of  students  —  absenteeism  in  body  or  mind,  and 
"  cramming  "  —  will  become  less  prevalent,  if  never  wholly  ban- 
ished. 

E.  W.  GURNEY,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  Harvard  University: — 

Sir,  —  I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  on  the  Di- 
vinity School  for  the  academic  year  1874-75. 

By  Professor  Hedge,  instruction  was  given  in  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  Junior  Class  studied  the  formation  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  Primitive  Church,  the  origin  of  the  new  School  of 
Christian  thought  at  Antioch,  the  struggles  of  Christianity  under 
the  persecuting  emperors,  the  literary  polemic  against  it  by 
Greek  philosophers,  and  its  defence  by  Christian  apologists,  the 
rise  of  sects  and  schisms,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  early 
Christians,  the  characteristics  of  the  Apostolic  and  early  Fathers, 
and  the  doctrinal  formation  of  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

The  Middle  Class  were  occupied  with  the  Christological  and 
other  controversies,  the  decisions  of  councils  upon  them  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  with  the  conversion  of  barbar- 
ous tribes,  and  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  with  the  life 
and  times  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  external  history  of  the 
Church  until  Charlemagne.  Dissertations  were  read  by  the  class 
on  the   most  prominent  of  the  Christian  Fathers.     The  topics 
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embraced  in  the  study,  by  the  Senior  Class,  of  the  period  from 
Charlemagne  to  the  fourteenth  century,  were  the  doctrinal  forma* 
tions  and  controversies  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 
growth  of  the  papal  power,  the  war  of  Iconoclasm,  the  schism 
between  Oreek  and  Latin  churches,  the  war  of  Investiture, 
and  other  wars  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  powers, 
the  revival  of  the  church  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  the  great 
names  connected  therewith,  the  life  and  times  of  Innocent  III., 
the  rise  of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders,  the  decline  of 
the  Papacy  under  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  councils  of  Constance, 
of  Florence,  and  of  Basle.  Dissertations  were  read,  of  which 
some  of  the  subjects  were  Abelard,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
the  Schoolmen,  Wickliffe,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Zwingle. 

By  Professor   Stearns,  instruction  was   given   in  Systematic 
Theology  and  Ethics.     The  course  of  Theology  was  begun  by  the 
Junior  Class,  with  one  exercise  a  week,  and  continued  througli 
the  year.    The  topics  considered  were  the  relations  of  Theology 
and  Philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Primary  Beliefs,  the  argument 
for  Theism  in  all  its  forms,  and  with  reference  to  the  most  recent 
criticisms  of  it,  the  basis  of  the  conviction  of  the  Divine  Person- 
ality, and  the  question  whethe^,  and  how  far,  God  can  be  known. 
Dissertations  were  read,  of  which  the  subjects  were  the  argu- 
ment from  Design,  the  argument  from  the  nature  of  man,  the 
bearing  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  Development  upon  tlie 
proof  of  Theism,  contemporaneous  Materialism,  and  the  grounds 
^  within  the  limits  of  reason  for  believing  in  a  future  life  of  man. 

The  course  of  Theology  was  continued  by  the  Middle  Glass 
with  one  exercise  a  Week.  The  subjects  were  the  different  theo- 
ries of  the  Divine  Providence,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Prayer, 
with  the  objections  to  it  arising  from  physical  law,  the  nature  of 
Eevelation,  the  distinction  between  common  and  special  i^vela- 
tion,  the  relation  of  Inspiration  to  Revelation,  and  the  Origin 
and  Evidences  of  Christianity.  On  the  last  of  these  subjects,  the 
works  of  Norton  and  Fisher  were  partially  used  for  recitation ; 
but  lectures  were  given  upon  them  all.  Dissertations  were  read 
on  the  English  Deists,  and  on  the  Method  and  Results  of  Paley's 
Horae  Paulinae. 

This  course  was  resumed  by  the  Senior  Class,  with  two  exe^ 
cises  a  week,  through  the  year.  The  topics  first  discussed  were 
the  forms  of  doctrine  concerning  the  origin  and  spread  of  Moral 
Evil,  the  bearing  of  recent  ethnology  on  opinions  concerning  the 
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original  state  of  man,  and  the  measure  of  importance  to  be  at- 
tached, in  tlie  explanation  of  sin,  to  the  beneficently  appointed 
strength  of  the  psychical  nature  of  man,  to  the  law  of  heredity, 
and  to  the  fact  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  The  class 
next  passed  to  the  study  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  aim  of  the  instruction  was  to  lead  to  a  true  estimate 
of  the  arguments  supporting  the  different  conceptions  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  mediator  for  his  work,  to  find  in  the  different 
theories  of  reconciliation  the  elements  which  made  the  mediation 
one  of  divine  power,  and  also  to  distinguish  from  all  human 
dogmas  that  which  certainly  belonged  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
concerning  the  future  destiny  of  mankind.  The  course  closed 
with  the  Christian  Church  and  its  polity,  and  its  relation  to  the 
State. 

The  Junior  Class  commenced  the  study  of  Ethics,  under  Pro- 
fessor Stearns,  with  one  exercise  a  week.     It  was  the  work  of 
this  first  year  to  consider  the  powers  of  human  nature  which  make 
man  capable  of  moral  life  ;  to  get  ah  outline  of  the  views  of  Jouf- 
froy  and  of  Bain,  as  representatives  of  opposing  systems,  and 
then  to  examine  and  estimate  the  theories  of  the  principal  teach- 
ers, from  Socrates  to  Herbert  Spencer,  including,  besides  those  of 
the  English  race,  the  systems  of  Spinoza  and  Kant.     Recitations 
were  required  from  poi-tions  of  the  writings*  of  Bain,  of  Hopkins, 
of  Jouffroy,  and  of  Blackie.    This  course  was  continued  in  the 
middle  year,  with  one  exercise  a  week,  with  the  study  of  Christ- 
ian Ethics,  in  which  the  instruction  aimed  to  show  the  relation 
between  religion  and  morality,  the  ethical  character  of  the  family 
and  the  State,  the  special  charadteristics  of  *  Christian  morality, 
its  superiority  to  the  ancient,  its  application  to  some  social  ques- 
tions now  agitated,  and  its  relation  to  individual  culture.     An 
exposition  was  given  of  some-  of  the  principal  features  of  Rothe's 
Theological  Ethics,  especially  of  the  way  in  which  he  makes 
morality  enter  into  all  the  interests  and  fellowships  of  life. 

By  Professor  Young,  instruction  was  given  in  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage and  Literature.  The  Junior  Class  began  the  study  of  He- 
brew. They  had,  from  the  first,  daily  practice  in  reading,  in  order 
to  become  familiar  with  the  characters ;  and  as  sQon  as  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  Grammar  and  the  forms  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs  had  been  learned,  they  began  to  translate  portions  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  afterward  the  Psalms,  and  had  exercises  also  in 
forming  sentences  upon  the  black-board.    Besides  the  required 
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recitations,  the  Professor  met  several  members  of  the  class,  at 
their  request,  for  an  additional  lesson  every  week  during  the  vear. 
The  undergraduates  of  the  College,  who  took  the  exercise  as  an 
elective,  recited  with  i^is  class. 

The  Middle  Class  read  select  chapters  in  prose  and  poetrj  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  Soug  of 
Deborah,  the  Lament  of  David  over  Jonathan,  and  tlie  finest  por- 
tions of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Prophets.  Those  passages  which 
are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  or  which  have  a  bearing  on 
important  doctrines,  were  especially  considered.  Some  attention 
was  also  given  to  translating  from  English  into  Hebrew. 

Professor  Young  gave  Lectures  to  the  Senior  Class  upon  the 
following  subjects:  An  Outline  of  Jewish  Hisiory,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present ;  An  Account  of  all   the  Jewish 
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Feasts  and  Fasts,  with  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Modes  of  Ob- 
servance ;  Characteristics  o{  Hebrew  Poetry ;  Analysis  and  Au- 
thorship of  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  The  Prophets  and  their  Predic- 
tions ;  The  Formation  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament ;  Becent 
Discoveries,  including  the  Chaldean  Account  of  the  Deluge  ;  and 
The  Moubite  Stone. 

Instruction  was  given  by  Professor  Everett  in  the  Science  of 
Thought,  Homiletics,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  The  first  of 
these  studies  engaged  the  Junior  Class  with  one  exercise  a  week 
nearly  through  the  year,  and  was  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
studies  which  follow.  *  The  study  of  Homiletics  is  commenced  with 
the  middle  year.   The  Professor  has  little  confidence  that  a  matter 
so  purely  practical  can  be  taught  to  any  extent  by  lectures.    A 
few  fundamental  principles  only  can  be  laid  down,  and  these  must 
be  applied  in  actual  work.     These  principles  are  conveyed  in  a 
few  lessons  from  Yinet  and  some  informal  lectures.    The  first 
work  required  is  the  preparation  of  abstracts  illustrating  the 
different  methods  that  had  been  previously  explained  by  which 
any  subject  may  be  presented.     The  work  of  writing  and  deliver- 
ing sermons  follows  these  preliminary  exercises.     The  sermons 
are  preached  before  the  Class,  and  manner  and  matter  criticised 
by  the  students  as  well  as  by  the  instructor.    The  sermons  thus 
criticised  are  expected  to  be  re-written,  so  far  as  necessary,  and 
submitted  again  to  the  Professor.     This  class  preaching  is  con- 
tinued through  the  Middle  and  Senior  years.     Every  Friday  even- 
ing some  member  of  the  Middle  or  Senior  Class  preaches  a  sermon 
before  the  school.    This  exercise  is  public.    Tlie  sermons  are 
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criticised,  and  if  necessary  re-written,  before  deliveiy.  Further 
criticisna,  if  needed,  is  given  after  the  preaching,  togetlier  with 
Buggeationa  in  regard  to  delivery,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the 
services.  It  is  intended  that  a  sermon,  once  in  four  or  five  weeks, 
shall  be  presented  by  every  student  in  the  two  upper  classes. 

In  the  Senior  year,  Professor  Everett  gave  twelve  or  fourteen 
lectures  upon  the  general  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  the  nature 
and  method  of  church  services  and  rites. 

Professor  Everett  began  lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion' 
near  the  close  of  the  Junior  year,  opening  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  subject  The  divisions  here  made  were  illustrated, 
first  by  different  systems  of  Philosophy,  and  then  by  certain  of 
the  World-Religions  connected  with  them.  Tliis  course  is  de- 
signed to  be  continued  during  the  Middle  and  Senior  years,  with 
one  lecture  a  week  to  the  Middle  Glass  and  two  ft  week  to  the 
Seniors,  except  during  the  time  occupied  by  the  lectures  before 
referred  to  on  the  work  of  the  minister.  The  Chinese,  Hindu, 
and  Buddhist  i*eligions,  and  that  of  Zoroaster  and  the  later  Par- 
sees,  were  thus  treated,  and  the  course  is  extended  from  year  to 
year. 

By  Professor  Abbot,  instruction  was  given  to  the  Junior  Class 
in  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  by  lectures,  and 
in  the  Exegesis  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  Chapters  i.-xx.  The 
Middle  Class,  after  completing  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew, commenced  the  previous  year,  united  with  the  Senior  Class 
in  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  was  finished  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  Senior  Class,  before  taking  up  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  gave  their  attention  td  the  Gospel  of  John, 
Chapters  xiv.-xxi.,  and  to  the  Epistles  of  John. 

By  Professor  Baxter,  instruction  was  given  in  Elocution  for 
one  hour  a  week  to  the  whole  Junior  Class  together  ;  to  the  Mid- 
dle Glass,  thirty  mhiutes  to  each.  Once  a  week  ;  and  to  the  Senior 
Class  forty-five  minutes  each,  once  a  week.  The  objects  aimed  at 
in  the  vocal  discipline  are,  first,  to  obtain  a  use  of  the  vocal 
organs  which  shall  secure  them  from  injury  in  the  performance 
of  their  functions;  second,  to  give  appropriate  oral  expression  to 
varied  thought  and  emotion,  as  found  in  the  productions  of  difler- 
ent  authors  ;  tliird,  to  give  an  expressive  reading  of  hymns  and 
the  Scriptures,  and  an  earnest  delivery  of  sermons. 

The  Theological  Library  has  continued  to  be  under  the  care  of 
James  Jennison,  A.  M.    No  change  occurred  in  the  administra-  . 
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tfou  the  last  year,  except  that,  on  the  petition  of  students,  the 
Library  was  opened  on  Saturday,  in  the  forenoon,  for  two  hours, 
in  addition  to  the  previous  allowance  of  two  liours  each  for  five 
days  in  the  week.  This  arrangement  still  continues,  and  the 
Librarian  reports  that  the  attendance  on  Saturday  is  quite  equal 
to  the  average  on  other  days.  There  was  no  loss  from  the 
Library  during  the  year.  The  increase  has  been,  by  gift  and 
by  purchase,  about  one  thousand  volumes,  besides  pamphlets,  and 
twenty-one  numl)ers  of  current  quarterlies.  Nearly  eight  hun- 
dred volumes  were  from  the  library  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  the  late  Ex-President  Walker,  the  Corporation  having  permit- 
ted the  selection  of  such  books  from  this  collection,  —  duplicates 
in  the  College  Library,  —  as  were  thought  desirable  for  the 
Theological  Library.  A  large  part  of  the  volumes  selected 
were  valuabte  works  in  Philosophy,  Theology,  History,  and 
Biography,  which  were  wanting  in  the  collection  at  Divinity 
Hall.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  thirteen  volumes  from  other 
sources,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  were  obtained  by  purchase. 
The  Corporation  appropriated  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  in- 
crease of  this  library ;  and  the  Faculty  appropriated  to  tliis 
purpose  about  seventy  dollars  of  income,  applicable  at  their  dis- 
cretion to  any  object  advantageous  to  the  school.  I^  ought  to  be 
remarked  hei*e  that  the  balance  left  of  the  appropriation  for  each 
year  varies,  and  it  would  therefore  be  an  error  to  take  the  money 
appropriated  in  any  one  year  as  representing  the  exact  cost  of  the 
books  purchased  that  year.  Besides  the  increase  by  purchase,  a 
few  new  volumes  were  obtained  by  exchange,  and  one  hundred 
and  ninety-five  volutiaes  were  given.  One  hundred  and  nineteen 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  Guild,  seventy-two  by  Mrs.  0.  C.  Everett,  and  a  few 
by  other  persons.  As  this  library  becomes  more  valuable  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government  of  the  University,  and  by  the 
liberality  of  its  friends,  the  more  urgent  appears  the  need,  sug- 
gested in  many  reports  of  this  department,  of  a  separate  building 
for  its  safe  deposit. 

The  results  of  the  examinations  were  generally  satisfactory  ; 
the  regular  students,  with  one  exception,  being  advanced  in  the 
regular  course. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  twenty.  The  number  continuing  through 
the  year  was  nineteen.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  three  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  and  on  one 
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member  of  the  last  Senior  Class,  who  had  been  necessarily  absent 
from  his  examinations  and  from  commencement,  but  who,  on  his 
return  to  Cambridge,  passed  the  examinations  required.  One 
special  student,  who  had  attended  the  instructions  of  the  School 
for  two  years,  and  had  acquitted  himself  honorably,  was  invited 
to  deliver  an  essay  with  the  graduating  class  at  the  annual  visi* 
tation. 

Improvements  within  and  near  Divinity  Hall,  which  had  be- 
come imperatively  necessary,  have  been  completed,  and  contribute 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  students,  and  to  the  wholesomeness 
and  neatness  of  the  building  and  its  grounds. 

The  Divinity  Boarding  Club  completed  the  sixth  year  of  its 
successful  operation.  The  charge  per  week  to  Divinity  students 
was  a  little  more  than  four  dollars.  This  exceeded  the  cost 
of  the  previous  year ;  but  it  was  found,  after  paying  all  bills, 
that  owing  to  a  too  high  estimate  of  certain  expenses  by  the  Club- 
steward,  there  was  a  larger  balance  in  favor  of  the  Club  than  was 
needed,  or  had  been  intended,  and  that  the  cost  had  really  very 
little  exceeded  the  average  of  preceding  years.  This  surplus  will 
be  used  for  repairs  on  the  Club  House  in  the  approaching 
summer. 

OLIVER  STEARNS,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  Faculty. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  upon  the  Law 
School  for  the  academic  year  1874-75 :  — 

The  instruction  in  the  School  during  the  year  was  given  exclu- 
sively by  Professors  Washburn,  Langdell,  Thayer,  and  Ames ;  this 
being  the  first  year  since  the  beginning  of  1870  in  which  no  part 
of  the  instruction  was  given  by  lecturers. 

The  exercises  of  the  School  began  on  Thursday,  Oct.  1, 1874, 
and  ended  on  Thursday,  June  24, 1875. 

Professor  Washburn  gave  four  lectures  a  week  during  the  year 
on  Real  Property,  —  two  to  students  of  the  first  year,  and  two  to 
students  of  the  second  year.  He  also  gave  one  lecture  a  week 
during  the  year  on  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure  to 
students  of  the  first  year. 
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Professor  Langdell  had  five  exercises  a  week  during  about 
three-quarters  of  the  year,  the  whole  of  which  were  devoted  to 
Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  in  Equity.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  year  he  gave  a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Civil  Procedure  at 
Common  Law,  without  a  text-book,  to  students  of  the  second 
year,  giving  three  lectures  each  week. 

Professor  Thayer  gave  two  lectures  a  week  during  the  year  on 
Evidence,  and  the  same  number  on  Trusts,  the  latter  not  being  a 
part  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 

Professor  Ames  had  three  exercises  a  week  during  the  year  on 
Contracts,  and  the  same  number  on  Torts.  He  also  had  a  short 
course  on  Civil  Procedure  at  Common  Law,  first  year,  and 
another  short  course  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory 
Notes,  the  latter  not  being  a  part  of  the  prescribed  course. 

There  were  twenty-one  moot-courts  held  during  the  year, 
seven  by  Professor  Washburn,  seven  by  Professor  Langdell,  and 
seven  by  Professor  Thayer. 

The  whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  School  during 
the  year  was  one  hundred  and  forty-four.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  tliirty  were  in  the  School  during  the  whole  year,  and  fourteen 
during  half  the  year;  making  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  during  the  entire  year,  being  an  increase  of  six  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  students  who  were  in  the 
School  during  the  whole  year  (one  hundred  and  thirty)  was  nine 
more  than  in  the  preceding  year  (one  hundred  and  twenty-one), 
while  the  number  who  were  here  only  half  the  year  (fourteen) 
was  six  less  than  in  the  preceding  year  (twenty). 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June,  1874,  thirty-nine  students 
passed  their  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year,  thirteen 
others  having  tried  and  failed.  At  the  examination  for  advanced 
standing  in  September,  1874,  three  of  those  who  had  failed  in 
June  presented  themselves  and  passed.  Thirteen  new  candidates 
also  presented  themselves  at  that  examination,  of  whom  six 
passed  and  seven  were  rejected.  Therefore,  the  whole  number  of 
students  who  were  entitled  to  become  candidates  for  a  degi^ee  at 
the  annual  examination  in  June,  1875,  was  forty-eight.  Of  those 
forty-eight,  forty-two  presented  themselves  for  examination;  of 
whom  thirty-five  passed  and  received  degrees,  and  seven  were  re- 
jected. The  number  of  candidates  who,  during  their  course,  failed 
in  the  studies  of  either  the  first  or  the  second  year  was  twenty- 
four  ;  ten  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  seven  applicants  for  ad- 
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vanced  standing,  and  seven  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  The 
ratio  of  candidates  who  received  degrees  to  those  who  were  rejected 
was,  tlierefore,  as  thirty-five  to  twenty-four.  Upon  three  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  who  had  passed  distinguished  examinations,  the 
degree  of  LL.  B.  cum  lavde  was  conferred.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  we  find  that  the  number 
of  possible  candidates  for  a  degree  was  seventeen  less,  the  number 
of  actiuil  candidates  eight  less,  and  the  number  of  successful  can- 
didates eight  less;  while  the  number  who  failed  in  the  studies 
of  either  the  first  or  the  second  year  was  larger  by  seven.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  candidates  is  explained  by  the  fact 
adverted  to  in  my  report  of  last  year ;  namely,  that  of  those  who 
entered  in  1873,  seventeen  were  admitted  to  advanced  standing, 
while  of  those  who  entered  in  1874,  only  six  were  so  admitted. 
The  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  rejections,  and  the  much 
greater  increase  in  the  ratio  of  rejections,  is  partly  explained  by 
the  increasing  strictness  in  the  examinations,  and  partly  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  applicants  for  advanced  standing 
were  rejected. 

At  the  annual  examination  in  June  last,  there  were  sixty-five 
applicants  for  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  first  year,  of 
whom  fifty-five  passed,  and  ten  failed.  At  the  annual  examina- 
tion in  June,  1874,  there  were  fifty-two  applicants,  of  whom 
thirty-nine  passed,  and  thirteen  failed  ;  in  June,  1873,  there  were 
fifty-six  applicants,  of  whom  forty-six  passed,  and  ten  failed. 
The  number,  therefore,  of  those  who  successfully  passed  from  the 
first  to  the  second  year  in  June  last,  exceeded  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  sixteen,  and  those  of  1878  by  nine.  This  accounts 
partly  for  the  fact  that  the  School  as  a  whole,  in  the  now  current 
year,  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  twenty  over  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  June, 
1872,  being  the  first  time  that  a  successful  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  in  the  studies  of  that  year  was  a  sine  quxi 
non  of  receiving  a  degree  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  there 
were  only  twenty-six  applicants  for  examination  in  the  studies  of 
the  first  year,  of  whom  nineteen  passed,  barely  exceeding  one- 
third  of  those  who  passed  in  June  last. 

The  growth  of  the  School  in  numbers  and  in  pecuniary  resources 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  the  fstce  of  measures  which  it  was 
predicted  would  cause  a  great  f^^lling  off  in  both,  is  fairly  matter 
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of  congratnlatioD.  In  1867-68  the  average  number  of  students 
through  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  charges  for  tuition,  was  a  trifle 
over  one  hundred,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition-fees  vere 
$10,882.50 ;  while  in  the  now  current  year  the  average  number 
promises  to  fall  little,  if  any,  short  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and 
the  receipts  from  tuition-fees  are  likely  to  amount  to  nearly  or 
quite  820,000.  Within  nine  years,  therefore,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  increased  one-third,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition-fees 
have  doubled.  The  year  1867-68  has  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison,  because  it  is  the  first  year  since  1860  which 
appears  not  to  have  been  affected  by  the  late  war. 

The  administration  of  the  Library  is  still  highly  successful,  and 
the  resort  to  it  is  constantly  increasing.    Indeed,  this  resort  lias 
become  so  great  as  to  bring  with  it  serious  evils ;  it  brings  a  very 
great  wear  upon  the  books,  makes  the  position  of  the  Librarian 
and  his  assistant  very  laborious,  and  causes  a  considerable  incon- 
venience to    all  who  use  the    Library.      These  evils   can    be 
materially  diminished  by  the  co-operation  of  the  different  pro- 
fessors to  that  end.    They  arise  not  so  piuch  from  the  great 
amount  of  studying  done  in  the  Library,  as  from  the  number  of 
books  consulted,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  9ame  book  is  frequently 
wanted  by  several  persons  at  the  same  time.    One  way,  there- 
fore, in  which  each  professor  can  relieve  the  Library  is  by  re- 
ducing the  number  of  books  to  which  he  refers  his  class  to  the 
minimum ;  i.  «.,  by  referring  them  only  to  such  books  as  he  thinks 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  study  thoroughly.     Another  way 
is  by  selecting  books  for  citation  with  reference  to  their  accessi- 
bility.   The  School  has  now  a  large  library  of  duplicates,  to  whicli 
every  student  has  immediate  access ;  this  part  of  the  Library  is 
constantly  receiving  additions,  and   any  book  or  set  of  books 
which  is  in  the  market,  and  for  which  there  is  a  sufficient  demand, 
can  be  added  to  it  at  any  time.    Fortunately,  the  books  which 
are  in  the  greatest  demand  can  almost  always  be  had  without 
difiiculty,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  library  is  made  up  largely  of  books  and  sets  of  books 
whose  intrinsic  merit  may  be  of  an  inferior  order,  but  which  are 
not  in  the  market,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure. 
Experience  has  shown  that  a  whole  set  of  such  books  may  be 
ruined  by  the  excessive  use  of  a  single  volume  for  a  special  pur- 
pose.    A  case  has  recently  occurred  in  which  it  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  reprint  several  pages  of  a  volume  of  reports  (which 
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have  been  literally  worn  out),  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  the 
set.  The  contrast  referred  to  is  very  striking  in  the  case  of 
books  of  reports.  Many  of  those  in  the  greatest  demand  are 
stereotyped,  so  that  not  only  any  single  volume,  but  any  part  of 
any  volume,  can  be  had  without  difficulty ;  while  many  of  those 
in  least  demand  cannot  be  had  at  any  price,  because  the  demand 
for  them  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  new  edition. 

C.  C.  LANGDELL,  Dean. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  I  submit  the  following 
report  upon  the  Medical  School  for  the  academic  year  1874-75. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  and  character  of  the 
instruction  given :  — 

HOURS   OF  INSTRUCTION. 


Eacli  term  at  least 
18  weeks. 


Anatomv 


Pliysioldj^y  .... 

General  Chemistry  . 
ML'ilii'ul         ,, 
I*utholf»j^ir}il  Anatomy 
^lalcria  Mediea  .    . 
Therapeutics   .     .     . 
Olistetrles    .... 


Surgery 

(;linical  Surgery  .    . 
Tlit'ory  and  l*ractice 
Clinical  Medicine 
Auscultation    and     Pcr- 
cusshfU 


Mental  Diseases  .... 

VentTi-al 

Dermatnlojry 

(>[»hthalnn>l(>tfy    .    .     .     . 

Otolojry 

Diseases  of  Women      .     . 

„    Chihlren    .    . 

.,   Nervous  Syst. 


»» 
ft 


I  Laboratnrien. 

I  General  Chemistry  .    .     . 
!  :Me<lical  ,.        at  leant 

Normal  Ilistolojry    .     .     . 

Pathological  llistolojjy    . 


First  Term. 


LfCctures. 


58 

18 
18 
36 
36 
36 
36 

44 

28 
36 
18 

lOS 


.•526 


18 
36 

18 

18 

L'8 


lis 


216 

100 

72 

36 


424 


Recitations. 


1  ■ 


26 

18 

18 
18 
36 

18 
18 

36 

54  conferences 


242 


Second  Term. 


Lectures. 


36 

18 
18 
36 
18 
36 
18 

6 

18 
36 
36 

18 


319 


10 
8 
36 
IH 
12 
10 
IH 
18 

1.30 


144 

ICO 

72 

36 

352 


Kccitations. 


15 

og  I  including 
( conferences 
1« 
18 
36 


18 

»»  i    including 
I  conferences 
18  conferences 
36 
18  conferences 


249 
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Lectares  in  the  fint  term 644 

„         „     „    seoond  term 449 

»         II     n    year 1093 

BecitatiooB  in  the  first  term. 242 

„            „    „    second  term 249 

II            I.    y*    year 491 

Stated  hoars  of  Laboratory  instruction  in  the  first  term     .    .    .  424 

second  term .    .    .  852 


II  II  11  it  II 


II  it  II  11  It 


year 776 


Total  hours  of  instruction  in  the  first  term 1810 

„  „  „  ,,     second  term 1050 

I,      year 2360 

In  the  above  Tables  the  time  devoted  to  Dissection  is  not  included. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  of  whom  eighteen  wei'e  graduates 
in  medicine. 

Thirty-eight  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
offered  themselves  for  examination  in  February  and  June,  of 
whom  eight  were  rejected. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  restrict  the  examinations  in 
February  to  a  few  exceptional  cases,  as  the  former  privilege  had 
been  so  abused,  as  to  make  it  burdensome  to  the  professors,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  students. 

In  order  to  render- the  study  of  Materia  Medica  more  prac- 
tical and  more  complete,  a  separate  instructor  was  appointed,  and 
the  course,  as  conducted  by  him,  has  proved  very  beneficial  to 
the  students. 

An  excellent  practical  course  on  the  mechanism  of  Parturition 
was  also  given,  and  proved  so  acceptable  that  it  will  be  continued 
hereafter. 

Four  scholarships  have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
gent students  who  have  attained  a  high  rank. 

With  the  above  exceptions  no  material  changes  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  nothing  has  occurred  worthy  of 
special  mention.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  recent  changes 
in  the  mode  of  instruction  are  as  marked  as  before. 

Though  the  enlargement  of  the  chemical  laboratory  has  fur- 
nished sufficient  space  for  instruction  in  that  department,  the 
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rooms  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  expose  the  students  to  great 
inconvenience  and  discomfort ;  and  yet  it  is,  at  present,  impos- 
sible, by  any  practicable  changes,  to  make  the  laboratory  airy  and 
convenient.  A  large  sum  of  money  has  been  contributed  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building,  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
suitable  lot  of  land  has  thus  far  prevented  action,  and  the  Warren 
Museum  therefore  continues  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  danger  of 

destruction  by  fire  as  heretofore. 

C.  ELLIS,   Dean. 
Decsmbbb,  22, 1876. 


To  THE  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sib,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1874-75 :  — 

The  number  of  pupils  for  the  winter  course  of  this  year  was 
forty-one,  an  increase  of  ten  over  the  number  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  spoken  of  in  my  last  report  as  a  year  "  of  marked 
prosperity."  As  the  School  becomes  known,  its  range  extends. 
At  first  our  students  were  from  our  own  neighborhood ;  then  from 
the  New  England  States  ;  then  the  West  and  Canada  were  repre- 
sented, while  this  year  San  Francisco  sent  us  a  student,  and  we 
had  two  from  Europe.  ' 

The  examinations  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  ^'  written," 
and  the  students  are  required  to  pass  in  all  the  branches  before 
they  can  receive  the  diploma.  This  rigorous  test  keeps  away  all 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  the  diploma  without  labor,  and  brings 
to  our  School  only  such  as  ai*e  in  earnest,  and  wish  an  education 
for  its  own  sake,  as  properly  fitting  them  for  their  chosen  profes- 
sion, and  the  diploma  as  its  evidence,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
world.  The  summer  course  was  well  attended,  and  the  opportu- 
nities it  affords  faithfully  improved.  The  usual  instruction  by 
lectures  was  given  during  the  winter  course  by  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  and  Surgery ;  and  by 
the  Dental  Professors  and  their  assistants  in  Operative  Dentistry, 
Dental  Pathology,  Dental  Therapeutics,  and  Mechanical  Den- 
tistry. A  course  of  lectures  in  Oral  Surgery,  and  one  lecture  on 
Anaesthetics  and  their  administration,  were  given  by  the  Professor 
in  Surgery.  The  time  not  occupied  by  lectures  has  been  used  for 
clinical  instruction  in  Operative  &i^d  Mechanical  Dentistry  by 
the  professors  and  their  assiatA^ts,  ^^^  demonstrations  of  tooth 
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structure  under  the  microscope,  and  microscopical  instruction  by 
Instructor  Wm.  H.  Rollins.  Thus  the  students  have  been  kept 
fully,  and  we  trust  profitably,  employed  throughout  the  course. 
The  number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental 
Medicine  was  six,  of  whom  five  passed  the  examinations  in  every 
branch,  and  received  the  degree. 

Our  quarters,  in  the  Hospital  building,  are  far  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  continually  increasing  numbers  of  patients  ;  but 
the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  School  are  so  limited  that  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  relief.  Over  eight  thousand  patients  have 
been  treated  the  past  year  in  the  Hospital  Infirmary,  on  whom 
over  nine  thousand  operations  have  been  performed.  This  would 
seem  to  be  a  charity  deserving  some  recognition,  but  as  yet  it 
seems  to  have  attracted  no  attention  except  from  those  who  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  services.  In  the  Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, which  is  situated  in  the  building  belonging  to  the  School,  at 
No.  50  Allen  Street,  where  is  the  infirmary  for  the  insertion  of 
artificial  teeth  and  the  performance  of  allied  operations,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Charles  Wilson,  Demonstra- 
tor in  charge,  and  of  Dr.  George  F.  Grant,  both  graduates  of  the 
School,  who  have  been  present  in  the  laboratory  for  five  days  of 
every  week  to  give  clinical  instruction  and  oversee  the  students 
in  the  operations  appropriate  to  this  department.  With  the  in- 
crease of  patients  the  strain  becomes  increasingly  intense  upon 
our  Demonstrator,  Dr.  Wilson,  who  has  attended  most  faithfully 
and  ably  to  the  duties  intrusted  to  him. 

After  a  long  and  careful  discussion,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Faculty  to  recommend  a  radical  change  in  the  mode  of  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty  was  adopted  by  the  Corporation,  and  has  now  be- 
come the  law  of  tlie  School.     The  new  plan  is  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

"  From  and  after  September  28, 1876,  instruction  will  be  given 
in  the  Harvard  Dental  School  by  lectures,  recitations,  clinical 
teaching  and  practical  exercises,  uniformly  distributed  through- 
out the  academic  year,  and  the  distinction  of  winter  and  summer 
sessions  will  thereafter  be  abolished.  The  year  will  begin  on  the 
Thursday  following  the  last  Wednesday  in  September,  and  end  on 
the  last  Wednesday  in  June.  It  will  be  divided  into  equal  terms, 
with  a  recess  of  one  week  between  them.  There  will  also  be  a 
recess  of  one  week  at  Christmas.  The  course  of  instruction  will 
be  progressive,  extending  over  two  years. 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

The  regular  examinations  will  be  held  in  the  following  order ; 
viz  :  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  year,  Anatomy,  including  Dissection, 
Physiology,  and  General  Chemistry.  A  certificate  from  the  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy  will  be  required  of  each  student,  that  he 
has  satisfactorily  dissected  the  three  parts  of  the  body. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  Dental  Pathology,  including  a 
knowledge  of  Gestation  and  Diseases  of  Woman,  so  far  as  they 
affect  the  moutli  and  throat.  Dental  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, Oral  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology,  Operative  and 
Mechanical  Dentistry.  The  examinations  in  Operative  and  Me- 
chanical Dentistry  will  include  actual  operations  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  specimens  of  mechanical  dentistry. 

REQUISITIONS  FOR  THE  DEGREE. 

Every  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good 
moral  character ;  he  must  give  evidence  of  having  studied  medi- 
cine or  dentistry  three  full  years ;  he  must  have  spent  at  least  one 
continuous  year  at  tliis  school,  have  presented  a  satisfactory  thesis, 
and  have  passed  all  the  required  examinations. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  upon  passing  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  a  majority  of  the  studies  already  pur- 
sued by  the  class ;  but  no  student  shall  advance  with  his  class  or 
be  admitted  to  advanced  standing  until  he  has  passed  such  ex- 
amination. 

The  work  in  the  Operative  and  Mechanical  Infirmaries  will  go 
on  throughout  the  course,  but  no  student  shall  i)e  permitted  to 
operate  at  the  qhair  until  he  has  by  observation  and  practice  on 
extracted  teeth  satisfied  the  Professor  of  his  fitness. 

The  Faculty  recommend  young  men  who  propose  to  take  tlie 
degree,  to  spend  the  whole  of  the  required  term  of  three  years  of 
study  in  the  school.  But  those  who  wish  to  spend  but  two  of  the 
three  years  in  the  scliool  are  earnestly  advised  to  pass  their  first 
year  of  study,  before  entering,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
private  instructor. 

FEES. 

There  shall  be  no  fees  for  matriculation,  for  the  diploma,  nor 

for  the  demonstrators.     For  the  first  year  a  student  is  a  member 

of  the  school,  the  fee  shall  be  $200  ;  for  the  second  year,  $160 ; 

11 
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for  any  subsequent  year,  $50.    Students  may  enter  under  either 
the  old  or  the  new  plan,  at  their  option,  in  September,  1875,  but 
no  degree  will  be  given  under  the  old  plan  after  February,  1877." 
By  this  cliange,  the  time  given  to  instruction  by  the  Dental 
Professors,  and  required  of  the  student,  is  more  than  doubled,  the 
instruction   proportionally  increased,  and  the  standard  raised. 
It  is  expected  that  at  first  the  numbers  of  the  students  will  be 
diminished,  but  hoped  that  eventually,  as  in  the  Medical  School, 
tlie  advantages  of  the  new  plan  will  be  so  seen  and  appreciated, 
that  tlie  School  will  have  the  best  class  of  students  of  Dentistry, 
and  that  their  numbers  will  be  such  as  to  prove  in  every  way  the 
wisdom  of  the   step.     I  enclose  a  tabular  view   showing   the 
arrangement  and  amount  of  work  at  present  required  of  Dental 
Students. 

DAILY  ORDER  OF  EXERCISES,  WINTER  TERM,  1874-7S. 


Honr. 


9 

10 

10* 

11 

12 


2 


Monday. 


Mechanical 
Dentistry 
Lecture. 

Dental  Lab. 


Phyriology 
Lecture. 


Anat.  Lect. 
last  11  weeks. 


Infirmary. 


Op.  Dent  L. 
or  Clinic. 


Tuesday. 


Dental 
Pathology 
Lecture. 

Dental  Lab. 


Physiology 
Lecture. 

Cliemirtry 
Lecture. 

Anatomy 
Lecture. 


Infirmary. 


Op.  Dent.  L. 
or  Clinic. 


Wednesday. 


Dental  Lab. 


Dental  Lab. 


Sui 
Leciaie. 


Anat.  R. 

first  8  weeks. 

Lect.  last 

11  weeks. 

Infirmary. 


Op.  Dent.  L. 
or  Clinic. 


Thursday. 


Dental  Lab. 


Dental  Lab. 


Every 
other  week 
Dent.  Tber. 


Anatomy 
Lecture. 


Infirmary. 


Op.  Dent  L. 
or  Clinic. 


Friday. 


Dental  Lab. 


Cbemistry 
Recitation. 


Phyriology 
Lecture. 


Anatomy 
Recitation. 


Infirmary. 


Op.  Dent.  L. 
or  Clinic 


SatnrdAy. 


DenUlLab. 


PbTPlolQfy 
Reclt«aon« 


Operatlanau 
M.  O.  H. 


J 


The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  will  be  present  In  the  Dissecting  Room  every  aftenioQii. 
Chemistry  daily  in  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  Demonstrator  in  charge  will  be  present  In  the  Laboratory  every  forenoon,  and  tn  the 
Infirmary  every  afternoon. 

THOMAS  H.  CHANDLER,  Dtan. 
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To  THE  PaESTDENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  :  — 

Sir,  —  As  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  I  liave  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  Report  upon  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  for  the 
academic  year  1874-75 :  — 

The  number  of  students  registered  during  the  year  was  tliirty 
one.     These  were  classified  as  follows :    Eigliteen  in  Engineer- 
ing, seven  in  Chemistry,  four  in  Natural  History,  two  in  Special 
Courses. 

Two  changes  have  occurred  in  our  corps  of  instructors.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Bartlett  having  resigned  for  the  purpose  of  spending  some 
years  of  study  in  Europe,  Mr.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  was  appointed 
instructor  in  Pure  Mathematics.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean  was  appointed 
instructor  in  Surveying  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Students  of  the  first  and  second  year  in  Engineering  attended 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  one  hour  daily,  five  days  in  the  week.  The  text- 
books used  were  Cliauvenet's  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Churcli's 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  Church's  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus.  Mr.  Wadsworth  also  assisted  in  the  instruction  in 
Mineralogy. 

Mr.  Dean  gave  instruction  in  Surveying,  occupying  seven  hours 
a  week.  The  exercises  consisted  of  recitations  from  the  text- 
book, field  practice,  tlie  solution  of  problems  and  plotting.  The 
text-books  used  were  Gillespie's  Surveying,  and  Henck's  Field- 
book.     Mechanical  Drawing  occupied  six  hours  a  week. 

In  Physical  Geography,  Meteorology,  and  Structural  Geology, 
students  of  the  Scientific  School  were  classed  with  undergraduate 
of  the  College.  The  instruction  consisted  of  two  exercises  as 
week,  through  the  year,  with  Assistant-Professor  Pettee.  The 
text-books  used  were  Guyot's  Physical  Geography,  Dana's  Geology, 
Buchan's  Introductory  text-book  of  Meteorology. 

In  Physics,  the  exercises  consisted  of  one  recitation  or  lecture, 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week,  under  direction  of 
Assistant-Professor  Trowbridge.  These  exercises  were  attended 
by  students  in  Chemistry  and  in  Engineering.  The  fourth  year's 
class  in  Engineering  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Light  and 
Heat,  from  Professor  Gibbs. 

French  and  German  were  taught  as  before  in  connection  with 
the  undergraduate  classes.  Instruction  in  French  was  given  by 
Mr.  Jacquinot ;  in  German,  by  ^j*.  G.  A.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Cook.    One  student  in  the  Natural  History  Department 
studied  Italian  with  Assistant-Professor  Nash. 

The  fourth  year's  class  in  Engineering  studied  Practical 
Astronomy  at  the  Observatory,  under  direction  of  Professor 
Winlock. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  were  taught  as  heretofore,  in  Boyl- 
ston  Hall,  under  direction  of  Professor  Cooke  and  his  assistants. 
The  various  courses  are  given  in  detail  in  my  Report  of  last  year. 

Professor  Goodale  gave  instruction,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  to 
two  students  in  Advanced  Botany,  and  to  one  in  Elementary 
Botanv. 

Students  of  Zoology  worked  at  the  Museum,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  McCrady,  and  also  attended  a  course  of  instruction 
by  Dr.  James. 

Professor  Shaler  gave  instruction  in  Geology  and  Palaeon- 
tology. The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures,^  examinations,  and 
field-work. 

Mr.  Moore  gave  instruction,  four  hours  a  week,  in  Free-hand 
Drawing. 

The  first  year's  class  in  Engineering  had  two  exercises  a  week 
under  Professor  Eustis,  in  Descriptive  Geometry  and  its  applica- 
tions to  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective.  These  exercises  were 
attended  by  members  of  the  Freshman  and  Junior  classes. 

The  third  year's  class  attended  Professor  Eustis  five  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year.  The  text-books  used  were  Weisbach's 
Mechanics  and  Wood's  Bridges  and  Roofs. 

The  fourth  year's  class  in  Engineering  attended  Professor 
Eustis  five  hours  a  week,  throughout  the  year.  The  text-books 
used  were  Rankine's  Applied  Mechanics,  and  Rankine's  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  was  conferred  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement, for  the  first  time  in  this  University,  upon  one 
candidate,  who  had  satisfactorily  pursued  the  four  years'  course. 

One  person  received  the  degree  of  Mining  Engineer.  Four 
received  the  degree  of  S.  B. ;  two  in  Engineering,  and  two  in 
Chemistry. 

The  four  scholarships  provided  by  the  Corporation  for  this  School 
are  of  great  service.  Although  in  pecuniary  value  they  amount 
simply  to  free  tuition,  they  have  been  the  means  of  retaining 
with  us  some  of  our  most  meritorious  students,  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  unable  to  complete  their  course.     But,  over  and 
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above  these  scholarships,  there  is  a  constant  call  for  the  remis- 
sion of  fees.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  when  we  find  persons  who  have 
been  many  years  engaged  in  teaching  the  yarious  branches  of 
science,  coming  to  our  School  to  obtain  a  better  fitting  for  their 
work  in  life.  These  are  the  pupils  whom  we  most  gladly  welcome, 
but  they  are  also  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  the  fees.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  private  munificence  may  yet  provide  the  means 
to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  pupils.  A  comparatively  small 
fund  thus  devoted  to  the  needs  of  teachers  would  be  productive  of 
a  double  good,  —  first,  in  sending  abroad  better  qualified  teach- 
ers of  science,  and  then  in  returning  to  the  University  the  future 
pupils  of  these  same  teachers. 

H.  L.  EUSTIS,  Dean. 


To  the:  President  op  the  University:  — 

Sir, — I  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report,  upon  the 
Bussey  Institution  for  the  year  1874-75 :  — 

A  course  of  instruction  in  Cryptogamic  Botany  was  given  by 
Assistant-Professor  Farlow,  who  entered  upon  his  duties  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  in  September,  1874.  This  course  was  attended 
by  four  students.  One  student  received  instruction  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Department,  the  appliances  of  which  were,  for  the  time 
being,  in  charge  of  the  Director  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 

In  the  chemical  laboratory  several  researches  were  carried 
forward.  A  systematic  effort  to  collect  specimens  illustrative  of 
the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  domestic  animals  was  made  by 
Professor  Slade,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Applied  Zoology, 
with  the  result  that  the  collections  in  this  department  were  sen- 
sibly increased.  Professor  Farlow,  in  his  department,  has  made 
elaborate  studies  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  development  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  fungi  that  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

The  Curtis  collection  of  Fungi,  belonging  to  the  University,  was 
brought  to  the  Bussey  Institution  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  and  was 
thoroughly  arranged  and  put  in  working  order  by  Professor 
Farlow  and  his  assistant  in  tlie  course  of  the  subsequent  winter. 
Suitable  cases  were  constructed  for  the  reception  of  this  collec- 
tion and  for  tlie  private  cryptogamic  collections  of  Professor 
Farlow,  which  have  been  deposited  in  our  stone  building.     The 
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facilities  now  offered  by  the  School  for  the  systematic  stadjof 
fangi  and  algie  are  very  great. 

The  Library  has  been  increased  by  purchase,  by  exchanges 
with  several  foreign  societies,  and  by  a  valuable  gift  of  botanical 
works  from  Gteorge  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  A  number 
of  books  relating  to  agricnltnre  were  given  to  the  Library  bj 
Mr.  D.  S.  Lewis,  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  and  gifts  of  single 
volumes  were  received  from  several  other  persons. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Ferns  was  presented  to  the  Institution 
by  Mrs.  Wm.  Appleton,  of  Boston. 

Two  parts,  "  Nos.  III.  and  IV.,"  of  the  "  Bulletin  of  the  Bnssej 
Institution,"  were  issued  in  the  course  of  the  year.  They  con- 
tained nine  separate  papers  or  memoirs,  amounting  altogether  to 
one  hundred  and  eightj-four  octavo  pages.  The  Bulletin  is 
distributed  gratuitously  to  persons  interested  in  scientific  agri- 
culture. Each  number,  thus  far  published,  has  been  received 
with  marked  favor  by  an  important  and  tolerably  numerous  circle 
of  readers.  Part  V.,  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  will  complete 
the  first  volume,  which  will  serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bussey  Institution,  in  its 
capacity  of  a  station  for  conducting  experiments  and  researches 
in  scientific  agriculture,  during  the  four  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  its  organization. 

A  considerable  number  of  applications  for  information  concern- 
ing the  courses  of  instruction  given  at  Uie  Bussey  Institution 
have  been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  several  of 
the  applicants  are  now  pursuing  these  courses,  as  will  appear 
in  next  year's  Report;  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  persons  seeking  this  information  seem  to 
have  considered  '^  manual  labor "  as  an  essential  part  of  every 
course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agriculture.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  mere  folly  for  the  University  to  expend  its  resources 
in  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach,  a  thing  which  can  be  learned  to 
better  advantage  upon  almost  any  faruL  But  the  fact  that  so 
many  young  men  regard  manual  labor  as  a  part  of  a  College 
Course  is  none  the  less  interesting,  since  it  marks  a  phase  of 
opinion  which  is  distinctly  inimical  to  the  success  of  our  agricul- 
tural teachings.  Until  this  opinion  has  been  outgrown,  as  it  has 
been  in  several  other  countries,  we  can  hardly  look  for  any  very 
rapid  progress  in  scientific  agriculture  in  America. 

F.  H.  STORER,  Dean- 
Jamaica  Plain,  Dec.  17,  1875. 
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To   THE  PbESIDENT  OP  THE  UnITBRSITY.  :  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  upon 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  Botanic  Garden  during  the 
year,  ending  August  81, 1876 :  — 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  preparatory  work,  having  in  view  the  proper  re-arrange- 
ment  of  the  hardy  plants  in  the  Garden,  has  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  yean  The  permanent  labelling  of  all  plants,  as  soon  as 
determined,  has  been  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
is  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grasses  and  some  other  Monaco- 
tyledonouB  orders  as  nearly  completed  as  this  difficult  and  constantly 
recurring  operation  can  be. 

The  small  north  glass  shed  behind  the  small  Orchid-house  has 
been  fitted  with  benches  and  heated,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Dioncea  Sarracenia^  and  other  insectivorous  plants, 
cool-house  Ferns,  &c. 

The  brick  wall  dividing  Green-house  No.  2  from  the  large  pot- 
ting-shed  behind  it  has  been  removed ;  the  wooden  roof  of  the 
latter  changed  to  a  glass  one,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a 
span-roofed  cool-house,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
Australian  shrubs  and  other  half-hardy  plants. 

The  principal  range  of  glass-houses  has  been,  for  several  years, 
heated  by  two  boilers,  placed  at  the  two  extremities.  The  smaller 
of  these  has  been  discontinued ;  an  arrangement  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  lead  to  a  considerable  economy  in  fuel,  as  it  certainly 
will  in  labor. 

This  range  of  houses,  though  in  excellent  condition,  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  contain  the  various  collections  of  exotic  plants  now 
cultivated  in  the  Garden,  and  the  plants  are  beginning  to  suffer 
for  want  of  sufficient  room.  The  magnificent  Palm  in  the  Cen- 
tral Compartment,  probably  the  finest  specimen  in  North  Amer- 
ica, must  be  cut  down  the  coming  year,  if  new  accommodation  is 
not  provided  for  it 

The  small  g^*een-house  in  the  rear  of  the  principal  range  is  in 
miserable  condition,  and  the  collection  of  Succulent  plants  grown 
in  it  has  already  suffered  for  want  of  proper  accommodation. 
This  house  is  so  old  that  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  make  any 
great  outlay  on  it. 
For  want  of  sufficient  room  and  proper  accommodation  for  its 
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operations,  the  propagating  department  of  the  Oarden  has  been 
transferred  from  Cambridge  to  the  green-houses  of  the  Busscy  In- 
stitution, now  temporarily  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum. 

Materials  for  the  botanical  classes  during  the  winter,  which 
were  formerly  raised  at  the  Garden,  are  now  either  raised  at  the 
Bussey  Institution  or  purchased.  This  arrangement  is  cheaper 
than  the  former  method,  and  it  also  admits  of  the  cultiFation  at 
the  Garden  of  plants  of  scientific  interest  in  the  space  which 
must  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  a  great  number  of  indi^d* 
uals  of  a  few  common  species. 

EXCHANGES. 

The  total  interchange  of  plants  and  seeds  with  other  Botanic 
and  Horticultural  establishments  has  more  than  doubled  ;  while 
the  number  of  plants  and  packets  of  seeds  distributed  from  the 
Garden  is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  previoos 
year. 

They  were  distributed  as  follows :  To  Great  Britain,  487 
plants  and  878  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  76 
plants  and  449  packets  of  seeds  ;  to  tlie  Governor  of  Bermuda,  2 
packets  of  seeds  ;  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  6,492  plants 
and  685  packets  of  seeds. 

Total,  7,056  plants,  and  2,014  packets  of  seeds. 

1,609  plants  and  2,195  packets  of  seeds,  from  71  donors,  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Garden  during  the  year.  Of  these,  187 
plants  and  754  packets  of  seeds  have  been  received  from  Great 
Britain  ;  46  plants  and  536  packets  of  seeds  from  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ;  11  packets  of  seeds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
7  from  Algeria ;  66  plants  from  the  Island  of  Bermuda,  and  1 
from  Australia ;  and  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  1,810 
plants  and  887  packets  of  seeds. 

The  principal  foreign  contributions  are :  A  set  of  rare  Orchida- 
ceous plants  and  many  European  and  Australian  seeds  from  the 
Royal  Garden,  Kew  ;  a  large  collection  of  seeds,  from  the  North 
of  Europe  and  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  from  the  Imperial 
Botanic  Garden,  St.  Petersburg ;  many  seeds,  especially  of  Mex- 
ican and  Australian  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Pa- 
lermo ;  a  large  collection  of  seeds  from  the  Mus^e  d'Histoire  Natu- 
relle,  Paris  ;  and  seeds  of  Alpine  plants  from  Uie  Royal  Botanic 
Garden,  Edinburgh.   Besides  the  above,  the  following  foreign  dona- 
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tions  require  especial  acknowledgments :  A  collection  of  the  Ferns 
of  those  Islands  from  Major-General  Lefroy,  Governor  of  Bermuda; 
a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  and  other  plants  and  seeds  from 
Messrs.  Yeitch,  the  eminent  London  nurserymen  ;  several  col- 
lections of  seeds  from  Mr.  William  Thompson,  seed  merchant, 
Ipswich,  England  ;  a  magnificent  Tree-Fern  trunk  from  Australia, 
by  the  Baron  Yon  Mueller  ;  seeds  and  rare  bulbs  from  Herr  Leich- 
lin,  Baden-Baden,  and  collections  of  seeds  of  ornamental  plants 
from  the  late  M.  Thuret,  of  Antibes  ;  and  Messrs.  Huher  &  Co., 
nurserymen,  HySres. 

Among  the  many  contributions  to  the  Garden  from  the  United 
States,  the  following  are  of  especial  value  :  Seeds  and  plants  from 
the   Sierras  of  California,  by  J.  G.  Lemmon,  Esq.,  California ; 
plants  and  seeds  by  H.  B.  Bolander,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco ;  a  col- 
lection of  seeds  made  in  Southern  Florida  by  Dr.  Edward  Palmer, 
and  another  made  by  the  same  collector  on  Guadeloupe  Island  off 
the  California  coast ;  a  collection  of  seeds  made  in  Colorado  and 
Utah  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry ;  a  fine  collection  of  plants  and  seeds 
from  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Esq.,  of  Augusta,  Georgia  ;  a  collection  of 
exotic  Orchids  by  General  Rathbone,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  many 
rare  seeds  by  Dr.  George  Englemann  of  St  Louis,  and  Dr.  J. 
H.  Mellichamp,  of  Blufilon,  South  Carolina. 

It  is  again  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  to  the  very 
.  generous  annual  grant  made  to  the  Garden  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  is  due  its  in* 
creasing  usefulness  as  a  means  of  illustration  for  Botanical  in- 
struction, and  as  a  scientific  establishment,  through  whose  agency 
many  useful  and  beautiful  plants  are  annually  introduced  into 
this  country  ;  and  from  this  country  into  all  parts  of  the  world. 

C.  S.  SARGENT,  Director. 


To  THE  President  of  the  University:  — 

Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  of  its  progress 
during  the  nine  months  which  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  my 
last  Report,  December  1, 1874  :  — 

The  Green-houses  of  the  Bussey  Institution  having  been  placed 
at  my  disposal  for  the  uses  of  the  Arboretum,  they  have  been  de- 
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Toted  to  the  raising  of  forest  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  for 
future  plantations.  165  species  have  been  added  to  the  collection, 
while  many  of  the  plants  of  the  last  catalogue,  which  were  tlieo 
represented  by  only  a  few  specimens,  have  now  been  raised  in 
sufficient  quantities.  Probably  over  100,000  Ligneous  plaots 
have  been  raised  during  the  nine  months. 

The  operation  of  thinning  out  the  old  trees  with  a  view  to  their 
future  improvement  has  been  continued  during  the  year,  and  the 
woods  in  the  various  portions  of  the  grounds  are  now  in  such  a 
condition  that  their  further  thinning  is  not,  for  the  present,  de- 
sirable. 

Some  two  acres  on  the  hill-side  which  forms  the  south-east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Arboretum,  lying  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  Stone  Building  of  the  Bussey  Institution,  have  been  planted 
with  alternate  Larch,  Spruce,  and  Box  Elder  to  supply  a  needed 
shelter  to  the  Plainfield  from  the  north-west  winds,  and  to  define 
the  boundary  of  the  Arboretum  in  that  direction. 

5,542  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  presented  during  the  nine 
months  to  various  establishments  and  individuals  throughout  tlie 
United  States  interested  in  Arboriculture,  and  69  have  been  sent 
to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

The  largest  recipients  have  been  the  new  Botanic  establishment 
at  Chicago,  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst, 
and  the  University  of  Vermont.  The  department  of  propagation 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  has  been  transferred  to  the  Arboretum  with 
excellent  results  in  every  way.  The  Green-houses  are  better 
suited  for  such  operations  than  those  at  Cambridge,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  assistants  being  directed  to  the  raising  of  seed- 
lings, they  are  enabled  to  produce  plants  more  surely  and  with 
much  greater  economy. 

Of  plants  so  propagated,  1,643  have  been  placed  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  during  the  nine  months,  and  5,520  have  been  distributed 
in  the  name  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  that  establishment. 

The  many  contributions  to  the  Arboretum  having,  for  greater 
convenience,  been  mentioned  in  my  Report  of  the  condition  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  it  is  unnecessary  to  acknowledge  them  here. 

C.  S.  SARGENT.  Dirtdor, 
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APPENDIX. 


I. 

Boston,  Nov.  16,  1874. 
to  thr  prbsidbnt  and  fxixows  of  harvard  collbob :  — 

Ltdia  Kussrll  Whitixo,  the  wife  of  the  late  William  Whiting  of  Boston, 
and  Rose  Standish  Whiting,  his  daughter,  ask  your  acceptance  of  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars,  the  amount  bequeathed  by  him  for  the  foundation  of  a 
scholarship  upon  the  trusts  following,  viz :  — 

That  said  sum  be  invested  and  the  income  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the 
fund  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  two  scholarships  of  such  amount  as  the  Cor- 
poration shall  see  fit ;  and  that  thereader  the  income  be  given  in  each  year  to 
deserving  undergraduates  of  the  College  who  need  aid  to  defi'ay  their  College 
expenses,  preference,  however,  being  given  in  any  year  to  any  of  the  descendants 
of  said  William  Whiting,  or  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  (his  first  ancestor  in 
America),  who  shall  apply  for  such  aid,  proving  such  descent,  and  who  shall  be 
otherwise  in  the  opinion  of  the  Corporation  proper  persons  to  receive  such 

assistance. 

(Signed)  Ltdia  Russbll  Whiting. 

RosB  Standish  Whiting. 


II. 

• 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  Boston, 
October  26,  1874,  Judge  Bigelow,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  accepting  the 
bequest  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Hon.  William  Whiting,  presented  the  following  report :  — 

**  That  it  appears  by  said  will  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  is  given 
to  the  Corporation,  as  a  foundation  of  a  scholarship  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment of  the  University,,  on  conditions  different  from  any  that  have  been 
heretofore  bequeathed  to  and  accepted  by  the  Corporation.  A  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  gift  is,  that  the  testator,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  has  vested 
no  discretion  whatever  in  the  President  and  Fellows  as  to  the  disposition  of  the 
income  of  the  fund.  It  is  to  be  strictly  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  any  undergraduate  in  the  University  *  who  shall  be  a  descendant 
of  the  testator,'  or,  *  who  shall  be  nearest  of  kin  to  him,'  tracing  his  descent 
from  two  persons,  who  are  especially  designated  by  the  testator.    If  no  under- 
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gradaate  shall  be  entitled,  b^  reason  of  snch  relationship  to  the  testator,  tt 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  the  will  requires  that  the  intercit 
on  the  principal  sum  shall  be  added  semi-annually  thereto,  to  form  an  aocnmalai* 
ing  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriaied  to  the  pajrment  of  the 
charges  and  expenses  of  the  tuition  of  an  undergraduate  in  the  Universltjr,  oc^ 
or  more  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income,  who  shall  be  a  descendant  oC 
or  of  kinship  with,  the  testator,  whenever  that  contingency  may  happen. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  trust  is  a  strict  one ;  that  no  power  ia  vested 
in  the  President  and  Fellows  to  dispose  of  the  income  except  in  exact  eoo- 
formity  to  the  prescribed  terms  of  the  gift,  and  whenever  it  becomes  impossb^ 
to  make  such  disposition,  the  income  is  to  be  indefinitely  accumulated,  uduI 
the  prescribed  condition  can  be  fulfilled. 

"  The  gift  has  no  feature  of  a  public  character  in  it,  by  which  it  can  he  made 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  general  education  of  worthy  and  meritorions  students. 
It  is  to  be  confined  solely  to  members  of  a  single  family,  claiming  by  a  specified 
line  of  descent.  Nor  is  the  title  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  gift  made  to  de- 
pend in  any  degree  on  the  scholarship  or  deportment  of  the  underjgradoite 
claiming  to  receive  it. 

'*  His  title  to  it  is  absolute  if  he  comes  within  the  description  of  persod 
named  in  the  bequest.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  he  should  stand  in  need  of 
aid  to  defray  his  expenses  and  charges  of  tuition,  as  an  undergraduate,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  receive  the  income  of  the  fund. 

"  Whatever  might  be  the  condition  of  his  purse,  or  his  character  as  a  schoUr, 
or  the  nature  of  his  deportment,  the  Corporation  would,  in  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  trust  under  the  will,  be  compelled  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  incoioe 
of  the  fund  if  he  was  in  the  line  of  descent  from  the  testator,  or  of  the  pi«- 
scribed  kinship  with  him. 

'*  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  effect  of  the  acceptance  of  this  beqn^ 
may  be  to  put  the  Corporation  in  the  possession  of  a  sum  of  money  which  it 
would  be  bound  to  invest  and  take  charge  of  as  a  special  trust,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  set  apart  semi-annually,  and  indefinitely  accumulated  in  tiie 
event  that  no  descendant  or  relation  of  the  testator  is  for  the  time  being  an  ua- 
dcrgraduate  of  the  College.  In  administering  a  trust  thus  fettered  and  limited, 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  gill  during  a  long  series  of  years,  the 
result  would  probably  be  that  a  large  sum  would  be  eventually  accumulated  of 
which  there  could  be  no  useful  application  or  beneficial  enjoyment.  The  burden 
of  its  care  would  always  continue ;  but  without  any  corresponding  or  oontinoiog 
benefit.  Aside  from  the  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining  during  a  long  future 
whether  any  undergraduate  of  the  College  is  entitled  to  the  testatoFs  bounty, 
it  is  obvious  that  any  beneficial  use  of  the  fund  would  be  dependent  on  a  doubt- 
ful and  uncertain  contingency. 

'*  While  the  President  and  Fellows  should  always  be  willing  to  receive  and 
faithfully  to  administer  all  trust  funds  which  may  be  confided  to  their  csre, 
upon  terms  which  afford  a  reasonable  prospect  of  affording  aid  to  young  men 
who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  the  courses  of 
study  in  the  University  hold  out,  it  appears  to  your  Committee  that  they  ought 
not  to  receive  and  take  on  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever  a  trust,  the 
benefits  of  w*hich  are  to  be  enjoyed,  not  as  a  reward  of  merit,  or  an  enooara|>e- 
ment  to  effort ;  not  to  promote  the  cause  of  general  eduoation,  or  to  enable 
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youth  from  the  public  at  large  to  receiye  the  advantages  of  instniction  in  the 
Oollege ;  bat  which  are  devoted  to  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the  members 
of  a  particular  family,  without  regard  to  merit  or  pecuniary  necessity,  and 
which  may  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  remain  as  it 
were  in  morlud  mtmu,  without  any  right  to  apply  it  or  its  income  to  a  useful 
purpose. 

**  For  these  reasons  the  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
Tote :  — 

**  The  Corporation  gratefully  acknowledging  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
late  Hon.  William  Whiting,  as  manifested  by  his  bequest  to  the  President  and 
Fellows,  of  five  thousand  dollars  to  found  an  undergraduate  scholarship  in  the 
University,  nevertheless  deem  it  inexpedient  to  accept  the  gift  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  testator^s  will." 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  above  vote  adopted. 


HI. 

To   THE  PrESIDBXT  AND  FeLLOWS  OP  HARVARD  COLLEOB :  — 

In  the  indenture  by  which  Hon.  Samuel  Hooper  conveyed  certain  property, 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  the  late  Charles  Sumner  and  Lemuel  Sbaw, 
as  trustees,  for  a  School  of  Mining  and  Practical  Geology,  it  was  provided  that 
if  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  ofiice  of  trustee  thereunder  during  the  lifetime 
of  said  Samuel  Hooper,  he  should  nominate  a  successor.     After  the  decease  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Hooper  nominated  £dward  W.  Hooper  as  his  successor. 
This  nomination  and  acceptance  are  indorsed  upon  the  original  indenture ;  said 
indenture  further  provides  that  said  trustees,  or  their  successors,  may  at  any 
time,  if  they  deem  it  expedient,  resign  and  transfer  the  trust  fund  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  be  held  by  them  in 
trust,  as  stated  in  said  indenture,  herewith  delivered,  and  to  which  reference  is 
to  be  had. 

We,  Lemuel  Shaw  and  Edward  W.  Hooper,  trustees  as  aforesaid,  deeming 
it  expedient,  do  hereby  resign  the  said  trust,  and  have  made  transfers  to  the 
said  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  of  the  several  bonds  and  stock 
in  which  the  trust  fund  is  now  invested,  to  wit:  50  registered  mortgage  bonds 
of  the  Erie  Basin  Dock  Company  for  $1,000  each,  with  accrued  interest  from 
July  1,  1874,  at  seven  per  cent;  220  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Mer- 
chants* National  Bank  of  Boston ;  66  shares  of  the  Portsmouth,  Saco,  and 
Portland  Railroad  Company. 

Balance  of  cash,  $107.56. 

(Signed)  LEMUEL   SHAW. 


December  10, 1874. 


E.  W.  HOOPER,   S  ^^^*^- 


Whereas,  Lemuel  Shaw  and  Edward  W.  Hooper,  trustees  under  the  fore- 
going indenture,  have  transferred  the  trust  fund  thereby  created  to  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  -— 
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Now,  know  all  men  by  thesp  pretenta,  that  I,  the  said  Saiaiiel  Hoops, 
hereby  declare  it  to  be  my  wish  that  the  separate  organization  of  the  School  c! 
Mining  and  Practical  Greology  created  by  said  indenture  should  be  given  up. 
and  that  the  said  Corporation  shall  hold  the  said  fund  in  trust  for  the  foUovisf 
uses  and  purposes,  instead  of  those  set  forth  in  said  indenture :  — 

Firsi :  To  invest  said  fund  as  a  special  fund  to  be  known  as  the  **  Sbaspt 
Hooper  Fund.*^  The  Corporation  may  change  the  inyestment  from  time  to 
time  in  their  discretion,  and  shall  add  to  the  principal  of  the  fund  soch  pordou 
of  the  income  thereof  as  shall  not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  hereinafter  aet 
forth. 

Second :  To  pay  from  the  income  of  said  fund  the  salarj  of  a  Frofeswr. 
whose  labors  shall  be  devoted  to  research  and  to  higher  instruction.  He  sbail 
be  styled  **  The  Sturgis  Hooper  Professor  of  Geology.^*  He  shall  be  appoiot^ 
and  his  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  said  Corporation. 

Third :  Said  Corporation  shall  devote  such  portions  of  the  income  of  ui^ 
fund  as  it  may  deem  expedient  to  the  cost  of  obtaining  and  preserving  collec- 
tions in  the  departments  of  Greology  and  Geography,  whenever  the  trusU^s  of 
said  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  shall  provide  the  necessary  rooms  for 
the  use  of  said  Professor  and  for  said  collections. 

I,  the  said  Samuel  Hooper,  do  hereby  for  myself  and  my  executors  and  wi- 
ministrators,  release  and  discharge  the  said  Corporation,  as  such  trustees,  (roa 
any  responsibility  in  relation  to  any  of  the  trusts  except  those  hereinbefore  set 
forth ;  any  thing  in  said  indenture  .to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said  Samuel  Hooper  have  hereunto  set  my  hrnd 
and  seal  this  tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four. 

In  presence  of 

(Signed)  Isaac  Conkuko. 


(Signed)  S.  HOOPER. 


LuS. 


IV. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  BostoOt 
March  1, 1875,  —  Whereas,  there  has  been  collected  by  public  subscription,  and 
there  now  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  gentlemen  styled  the  '*  Agftssu 
Memorial  Committee,"  a  large  amount  of  money  and  other  property,  the  pf^ 
ceeds  of  said  subscription,  of  which  said  committee  have  the  right  to  make  s 
permanent  disposition ;  and 

Whereas,  said  committee,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  and  held  on  the  26th  day 
of  October  last,  passed  the  following  votes,  viz :  — 

**  Votedt  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  committee  be  directed  to  pay  over  sn<l 
deliver  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  all  sums  of  tooo^f 
received  by  said  committee,  and  all  investments  of  money  in  their  hand^t  ^ 
proceeds  of  subscription  to  said  Memorial  Fund  prior  to  this  date,  except  soch 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  reserve  to  pay  the  expeoses  of  said  committ^ 
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the  same  to  be  paid  by  said  committee,  and  received  by  said  President  and 
Fellows,  upon  the  condition  that  the  net  income  thereof  be  paid  to  the  Faculty 
of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  to  be  expended  by  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Museum. 

**  Voied^  That  the  money  received  by  said  committee  for  subscriptions  to  said 
Memorial  Fund,  from  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  United  States,  be  paid  over  to 
said  President  and  Fellows,  the  same  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  fund,  to  be  called  the  *  Teachers  and  Pupils  Fund,^  and  the  income 
thereof  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum,  to  be  by  them  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology;  *^  and 
Whereas,  the  Treasurer  of  said  committee  is  now  ready  to  pay  over  and  de- 
liver to  said  President  and  Fellows  the  money  and  investments  in  his  hands 
*s  aforesaid ;  now,  therefore, 

Voted^  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Corporation  is  hereby  authorized  to  re- 
ceive said  money  and  property  in  behalf  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  the 
same  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust  and  on  the  conditions  in  said  votes  expressed, 
the  income  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

Voied^  That  the  President  express  to  said  Memorial  Committee  tlie  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  President  and  Fellows  for  this  disposition  of  the  money 
and  property  in  their  hands  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology. 

Voted,  That  the  principal  fund  above  mentioned  be  called  the  **  Agassiz  Me- 
naorial  Fund." 


V. 

Extracts  from  the  will  of  Charles  Sumner,  dated  September  2,  1872. 

**  3.  I  bequeath  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  College  my  books  and  autographs, 
whether  in  Washington  or  Boston,  with  the  understanding  that  any  duplicates 
of  works  already  belonging  to  the  College  Library  may  be  sold  or  exchanged 
for  its  benefit 

**  9.  I  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  one  thousand 
dollars  in  trust,  for  an  annual  prize  to  the  best  Dissertation  by  any  student  of 
the  College  or  any  of  its  schools,  undergraduate  or  graduate,  on  Universal 
Peace  and  the  methods  by  which  war  may  be  permanently  superseded.  I  do 
this  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the  attention  of  students  to  the  practicability  of 
organizing  peace  among  nations,  which  I  sincerely  believe  may  be  done.  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  same  modes  of  decision  which  now  prevail  between  in- 
dividuals, between  towns,  and  between  smaller  communities,  may  be  extended 
to  nations. 

**  10.  All  the  residue  of  my  estate,  real  and  personal,  I  bequeath  and  devise  to 
my  executor  in  trust,  to  be  sold  at  such  time  and  in  such  way  as  he  shall  think 
best,  and  the  proceeds  distributed  in  two  equal  moieties.  •  .  .  The  other 
moiety  to  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  in  trust, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  College  Libraiy,  my  desire  being  that  the  income  should 
be  applied  to  the  porchase  of  books  relating  to  Politics  and  the  Fine  Arts.  This 
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bequest  ia  made  in  filial  regard  for  the  College.  In  selecting  especially  tlie 
Library,  I  am  governed  by  the  consideration  that  all  my  life  I  have  been  s  D$er 
of  books,  and  having  few  of  my  own  I  have  relied  on  the  libraries  of  fnends 
and  on  public  libraries,  so  that  what  I  now  do  is  only  a  return  for  wh&t  I  have 
freely  received." 


VI. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS    IN   THE   UNIVERSITY  AT  THE  BEGIN- 
NING OF  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1874-76. 

College, 

Seniors / 152 

Juniors 159 

Sophomores 208 

.    Freshmen 197 

716 

Lawrence  Scientific  School '.     .     .    •         ^ 

Bussey  Institution 

Dental  School ^ 

Medical  School ' ^^^ 

Law  School ^^^ 

Divinity  School 

Candidates  for  the  Degrees  of  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  and  S.  D.,  in 
addition  to  five  candidates  who  were  professional  students 
Resident  Graduates  not  candidates  for  Degrees       .     .     .    • 
Episcopal  Theological  Students 


Persons  who  attended  the  Summer  Courses  in  Science  in  187o. 

Chemistry 40 

Cryptogamic  Botany 5 

Pbsenogamic  Botany 22 

Geology 31 


Number  of  Certificates  issued  to  Women  in  1875,    v 

Preliminary  Examination 2 

Advanced  Examination i^ 


3-3 
10 
13 
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vir. 


ACADEMIC  HONORS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1874-75. 
Commencement,  June  30,  1875. 


George  Folger  Canfield, 

An  Oration  (sumina  cum  laude). 

William  Henry  Holman, 

Do. 

James  Sullivan  O'Callaghan, 

Do. 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 

Do. 

Henry  Preble, 

Do. 

Albert  Smith  Thayer, 

Do. 

Frederick  Perry  Fish, 

Do. 

Richard  Montague, 

A  Dissertation. 

William  Taylor  Campbell, 

Do. 

Simon  Greenleaf  Croswell, 

Do. 

Francis  Scott  Gerrish, 

Do, 

Theodore  Claudius  Pease, 

Do. 

Lester  Williams  Clark, 

A  Disquisition. 

Charles  Chandler  Lord, 

Do. 

CliflTord  Mitchell, 

Do. 

Nelson  Taylor, 

Do. 

Albert  Stowell  Flint, 

Do. 

£llius  Albert  Emerson, 

Do. 

Jesse  Walter  Fewkes, 

Do. 

John  Cbapin  Lane, 

Do. 

Joseph  Wilby, 

Do. 

William  Norton  Ballard, 

Do. 

Francis  Reader  Rlx, 

Do. 

William  Silsbee  Fenollosa, 

Do. 

Edward  David  Baldwin^ 

Do.     • 

William  Pitt  Preble, 

Do. 

Grenville  Hovrland  Norcross, 

Do. 

HONORS 

• 

AT  GRADUATION. 

1876. 

In  CUusics, 

LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 

Highest  Honors. 

George  Folger  CanBeld, 

Do. 

Simon  Greenleaf  Croswell, 

Do. 

Henry  Preble 

Do. 

William  Taylor  Campbell, 

Honors. 

In  History. 

James  Albert  Hodge, 

Honors. 

Denman  Waldo  Ross, 

Do. 

18 
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James  Sullivan  O^Callaghan, 
Richard  Montague, 
George  Frederick  Young, 

William  Harlow  Melville» 
James  Walter  Fewkes, 


In  Philosophy. 


In  Chemistry, 


Highest  Honors. 
Honors. 
Do. 


Honors. 


In  Natural  History, 


Honors. 


SECOND-YFAR 

HONORS. 

In 

Classics, 

Paul  Shorey, 

Amos  TiAwrence  6ond» 

Abbot  Edes  Smith, 

Freshman. 
Sophomore. 
Do. 

^CUkBS   I. 

Gerrit  Smith  Sykes, 
Francis  Buchanan  Tiffany, 
Edward  Henry  Strobel, 
Samuel  Warren  Davis, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

CUlSS  II. 

Henry  Goodrich, 
Samuel  Adams  Lynde, 
Frank  Webster  Smith, 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

lCl.ASS    III. 

Harold  Wheeler, 

Do.        , 

In  Mathematics, 

Edward  Brown  Lefavour, 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell^ 

• 

Junior. 
Sophomore. 

-CuLss  n. 

VIII. 


PRIZES. 

Deturs. 

The  following  students  received  books,  called  *'  Deturs,^  from  the  douUioo 
of  Edward  Hopkins,  for  excellence  in  Scholarship  the  past  year :  — 


Junior  of  1^74-75. 
Lafayette  Hoyt  Smith. 


Sophomore  of  1874-75. 
Anselm  Helm  Jayne. 


Freshmen  o/ 1874-75. 


William  Zebina  Bennett, 
Charles  Chauncey  Binney, 
Eugene  Tyler  Chamberlain, 


Charles  Frederic  Chamberlayne, 
George  Locke  Cheney, 
Irving  Elting, 
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Charles  Albert  Hamilton,  William  John  Oliver. 

John  Russell  Holmes,  George  Miller  Pinney, 

Ernest  Jackson,  Edward  Prescott  Reed, 

Edmund  Janes  James,  Gurdon  Saltonstall, 

Itosewell  fiigelow  Lawrence,  William  Henry  Schaefer, 

Clinton  William  Lacas,  Samuel  Shepherd, 

Robert  Dean  McFadon,  Paul  Shorey, 

Isaac  Bonney  Mills,  Frederic  Weston  Taylor, 

Edward  Cook  Moore,  Herman  Frank  Vickery, 

John  Archibald  Murray,  Ernest  Upton  Waters, 

Edgar  Hamilton  Nichols,  Charles  Henry  Wiswell. 

BowDOiN  Prizes. 

Second  Prizes, 

Elgin  Adelbert  Angell,  of  the  Class  of  1873. 
Edward  David  Baldwin,  of  the  Class  of  1875. 
Jesse  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Class  of  1875. 
William  Norton  Bullard,  of  the  Class  of  1875. 

BoTLSTON  Prizes  for  Eloputioiy. 

First  Prizes, 

John  Franklin  Botame,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 
Theodore  Chickering  Williams,  of  the  Present  Senior  Class. 

Second  Prizes. 

Lester  Williams  Clark,  of  the  Class  of  1875. 
William  Henry  Holman,  of  the  Class  of  1875. 
Alfred  Alison  Wheeler,  of  the  present  Senior  Class. 

Lee  Prizes  for  Reading. 

First  Prize,  Second  Prizes. 

Charles  Everett  Fish, 
Charles  Henry  Vinton.  Lucius  Nathan  Littauer, 

George  Miller  Pinney. 
Members  of  the  past  Freshman  Class. 


IX. 

DEGREES. 

Bachelorsof  Arte  of  the  Class  of  1875 138 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  Former  Classes 7 

Bachelors  of  Divinity    • • 4 

Bachelors  of  Laws 35 
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Bachelors  of  Laws  oat  of  Course 
Doctors  of  Medicine      ... 
Doctors  of  Dental  Medicine    .     . 

bachelors  of  Science 

Civil  Engineer 

Mining  Engineer 

Masters  of  Arts 

Doctors  of  Philosophy  .     .     .     . 


HoxoRABT  Degress. 

Master  of  Arts, 
George  Washington  Wales,  of  Boston. 

Doctors  of  Laws. 

William  Gaston,  Govemor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Stephen  Sali8b.ur}r,  of  Worcester. 

Christopher  Columbus  Langdell,  Dane  Professor  of  Law. 
Asa  Gray,  Fisher  Professor  of  Natural  History.  • 
Thomas  Carlyle,  of  London,  England. 


X. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  OVERSEERS  FOR    1875. 
1.  Committee  to  visit  the  University. 


President  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edaa- 

tion. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Over- 

seers. 
The  Chairman  of  each,  of  the  VisiK 

Committees. 


2.  Committee  to  visit  the  College, 


Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  LL.D. 
R.  W.  Emerson,  LL.D. 
Theodore  Lyman,  Esq. 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie. 
LeBaron  Russell,  M.D. 
Rev.  John  O.  Means,  D.D. 
J.  Elliot  Cabot,  Esq. 
George  B.  Chase,  Esq. 
Frank  B.  Sanborn,  Esq. 
Rt  Rev.  B.  F.  Paddock,  D.D. 
Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.D. 


Col.  T.  Wentworth  Higginson. 
Gamaliel  Bradford,  Esq. 
Edward  Atkinson,  Esq. 
Epes  S.  Dixwell,  Esq. 
William  F.  Bradbury,  Esq. 
Gen.  John  C.  Palfrey. 
Prof.  James  M.  Crads. 
Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow. 
John  T.  G.  Nichols,  M.D. 
Josiah  Bradlee,  Esq. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.D. 
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.  Frederick  Dodge,  Esq. 
.  rof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

*rof.  George  H.  Howison. 
Charles  J.  Sprague,  Esq. 
Chomas  B.  Curtis,  M.D. 
?.  W.  Putnam,  Esq. 
Prancis  Parkman,  Esq. 
John  S.  Dwight,  Esq. 
James  M.  Barnard,  Esq. 
Richard  Soule,  Esq. 
William  J.  Rolfe,  Esq. 
Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering. 


J.  Baxter  Upliam,  M.D. 
Rev.  Oliver  C.  Everett. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  Esq. 
S«  L.  Thorndike,  Esq. 
Prentiss  Cummings,  Esq. 
James  C.  D.  Parker,  Esq. 
Christopher  P.  Cranch,  Esq. 
Joseph  S.  Ropes,  Esq. 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen. 
Henry  Wheatland,  M.D. 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice. 
William  E.  Silshee,  Esq. 


3.  Committee  to  visit  the  Divinity  School, 


Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale. 
James  F.  Clarke,  D.D. 
Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 
James  Walker,  D.D. 
Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie. 
Seth  Sweetser,  D.D. 


Rev.  Artemas  B.  Muzzey. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall. 
George  W.  Briggs,  D.D. 
RoUin  H.  Neale,  D.D. 
Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware. 
Adams  Ayer,  Esq. 


4.  Committee  to  visit  the  Law  School, 


Hon.  George  F.  Hoar. 
Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker. 
William  G.  Russell,  Esq. 
George  O.  Shattuck,  Esq. 
Hon.  William  C.  Endicott. 
Edwin  H.  Abbot,  Esq. 


John  C.  Gray,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Hon.  John  Wells. 
Hon.  John  H.  Clifford. 
Oliver  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Walbridge  A.  Field,  Esq. 


5.  Committee  to  visit  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  the  School  of  Mining,  and 

the  Bussey  Institution, 


Theodore  Lyman,  Esq. 
James  Lawrence,  Esq. 
Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq. 
Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
Waldo  Higginson,  Esq. 
James  B.  Francis,  Esq. 


Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmunds. 
Edward  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 
R.  W.  Hooper,  M.D. 
Lemuel  Shaw,  Esq. 
Alfred  P.  Rockwell,  Esq. 
Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson. 


6.  Committee  to  visit  the  Medical  School  and  Dental  School, 


Samuel  A.  Green,  M.D. 
LeBaron  Russell,  M.D. 
Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 
Hon.  Martin  Brimmer. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  M.D. 
Charles  G.  Putnam,  M.D. 


Hall  Curtis,  M.D. 
Morrill  Wyman,  M.D. 
George  Hay  ward,  M.D. 
Daniel  Harwood,  M.D. 
Frederick  Winsor,  M.D. 
James  L.  Little,  Esq. 
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7.  Committee  to  visit  the  Observatory. 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.  J.  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  Esq. 

Joseph  Coolidge,  Esq.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Esq. 

James  M.  Barnard,  Esq.  John  J.  Dixwell,  Esq. 

Alyan  Clarke,  Esq.  William  B.  Spooner,  Esq. 

Samuel  R.  Payson,  Esq.  Thomas  Wigglesworth,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Choate,  Esq.  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

8.  Committee  to  visit  the  Library, 

R.  W.  Emerson,  LL.D.  Benjamin  F.  Bargess,  Esq. 

Henry  Lee,  Esq.  Hon.  John  H.  Clifford. 

Samael  A.  Green,  M.D.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.D. 

Rey.  Phillips  Brooks.  Edward  Jarvis,  M.D. 

Samuel  F.  Hayen,  LL.D.  Henry  G.  Denny,  Esq. 

James  W.  Thompson,  D.D.  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Esq. 

James  T.  Fields,  Esq.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

Charles  Deane,  Esq.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  Esq. 

Justin  Winsor,  Esq.  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Rice. 

Delano  A.  Goddard,  Esq.  Francis  V.  Balch,  E$q. 

Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy.  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes. 

George  W.  Wales,  Esq.  Greorge  Dexter,  Esq. 

9.  Committee  on  Treasurer's  Accounts. 

Hon.  Martin  Brimmer.  Hon.  William  A.  Richardson. 

Israel  M.  Spellman,  Esq.  George  B.  Chase,  Esq. 

John  Noble,  Esq.  J.  Lewis  Stackpole,  Esq. 

10.  Committee  on  Elections, 

Hon.  Henry  W.  Paine.  Henry  Lee,  Esq. 

Hon.  William  A.  Richardson.  George  O.  Shattack,  Esq. 

George  W.  C.  Noble,  Esq. 

11.  Committee  on  Reports  and  Resolutions, 

William  G.  Russell,  Esq.  Hon.  Francis  E.  Parker. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  Hon.  Darwin  £.  Ware. 

Edward  H.  Clarke,  M.D. 


TREASURER'S  STATEMENT. 


To  THE  Honorable  and  Reverend, 

The  Overseers  op  Harvard  College: — 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  submits  his  Annual 
Statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  University  for 
the  year  ending  August  31st,  1875. 

The  funds  separately  invested  are  as  follows :  — 

Funds.  Investments.  Principal.         Income. 

^°(pfrt  of )f  °^"'^^"  ]  U'^'*'*  states  6%  Bonds,  $70,000.00  $4,727.62 

James  Lawrence  Fund,  ■<  '<  "  60,000.00     8,435.95 

°S"oO,^°'"  ^°'^'''"*'     ]      "  "  "  l^'^^-O"      l><>"-^» 

^'S'rtof),®*'^"''"'^^'  S     R.°K*B*nd';,"^°"^''J    20,000.00     1,600.00 

"""S o^f '*"  ^""''  S'^K^B^o^dsf'"'''^^}     ^7.0«>-«>      1.020«> 

Herbarium  Fund,  (part  of),   i  ^°B*„jg^*°*'"*'  R.  R.  |    11,520.00        OCO.OO 

Adams  Ayer  Fund,                  { "^31%*  BotdT""  |      l.«^«»  ^7.16 

Charlc.MmotFund(partof),J»°ff;';;g|^'5^/^^^^^            60,000.00  2,095.60 

^'S^'tof).'''"''"'''*''             1  Cochcco  Manuf g  Co.,         7,000.00  2.000.00 

°lw  of  v'''*'"*  ^""^       j  Stark  MUlsM'fg  Co.,          7,000.00  630.00 

Busacy  Trust,                            Kcal  Estate,                      413,092.80  42,094.24 

Leonard  Jarvis  Fund  (partof),       "        "                            11,800.00  660.50 

Samuel  Ward-.  Gift  { Ti^BSlSl^bJr;  J       ^'^OO-OO  none. 

Pcnnoyer  Scholarshipa  )Pennoyer  Annuitj  in  >      444444        314  68 

(partof),  5     England,  5        *       ' 

Rumford  Fund  (part  of),  French  llentes,  10,000.00        659.7G 

Amounts  carried  forward,   .   .   .  $699,057.24    61,827.11 


Amounts  brought  forward, $699,057.24 


Jonathan  Phillips  Fund, 
•Ichabod  Tucker      " 


(C 


John  B.  Barringer 
Fund  (part  of), 


i< 


(( 


Anonjrmous  Gift  for 
Observatory,  now 
used  to  pay  annui- 
ties, 


Sturgis  Hooper 
Fund, 


C  Policy  of  Mass.  Hospi-  ) 
(      tal  Life  Ins.  Co.,       ) 

United  States  6  %  Bonds, 

Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Bonds, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

St.  Jos.  &  Denv.  City 

Chicago,  Rock  Island,  &  Pacific 

R.  R.  Bonds, 

Tol.  Wab.,  &  West'n  R.R.  Bonds, 

Schenectady  Bank  Stock, 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne,  &  Chicago 

R.  R.  Stock, 
Micliigan  Southern  &  Northern 

Indiana  R.  R.  Bonds, 
Burlington,  Cedar  R.,  &  Minn.  R.R. 

Bonds  (exchanged  during  year), 
Cincinnati  Municipal  Bonds,  2,000.00 

^  Minneapolis  Municipal  Bonds,  2,000.00 

f  Portrd,  Saco  &  Ports.  R.  R.  Stock,     8,051.84 


10,000.00 

5,000.00 

11,162.19 

4,080.00 

2,880.00 

950.00 

6,120.00 

900.00 

2,200.00 

5,000.00 
1,000.00 


<  Merchants  Bank  Stock, 
I  Erie  Basin  Dock  Bonds, 


•Charles  Sumner 
Book  F'nd  (part  of). 


< 


'  United  States  6%  Bond, 
Lake  Sup.  &  Mo.  R.  R.  R.  Bonds, 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Bond, 
"  "       R.  R.  Stock, 

Merchants  National  Bank  Stock, 
Everett  Mills  Manuf  g  Co., 
New  England  Glass  Co., 

Gray  Fund  for  Museum   of>„    . 
Comparative  Zoology,         J^^iongage, 

'  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  R.  R. 
in  Nebraska,  Bonds, 


22,000.00 
40,000.00 

1,150.00 
1,200.00 
1,080.00 
1,190.00 
3,510.00 
425.00 
450.00 


*Agassiz  Memorial 
Fund  for  the  Mus. 
of  Comp.  Zoology « 
(part  of). 


5,000.00 


Chic. ,  Burl.  &  Quincy  R.R.  Bonds,    8,000.00 


New  Bedford  R.  R.  Bonds, 

City  of  Springfield  Bonds, 

**     "  Cambridge     "      1884, 
ft     «  i(  «      1904. 

"     **  Lawrence       ** 

Town  of  Brookline  Bonds,  Water 

Scrip, 

Mortgages, 

^  Accrued  interest  rec'd  with  Fund, 

Teachers  and  Pupils  Fund  for 
the  Museum  of  Comp.  Zool.  \  Fall  River  City  Bonds, 
(part  of). 


8,000.00 
3,000.00 
11,000.00 
8,000.00 
5,000.00 

8,000.00 
42,000.00 


61,371-11 

274.*: 
noDc. 

noa^. 

420.ri: 
17.x* 

87-50 
35.00 

15,47 
70.0C' 
80.00 

330.00 

1,100.00 

none. 

35.00 
none, 
none, 
none, 
none, 
none, 
none. 


50,000.00      3,500.00 


200.00 
280.00 
105.00 
150.00 
330.00 
90.00 
105.00 

105.00 

1,488.00 

207.30 


6,000.00  180.00 


$970,406.27   72,117.91 


f  Received  late  in  the  year. 


The  other  funds  of  the  College  are  invested  as  a 
ikvhole.  These  investments,  with  the  income  thereof, 
are  as  follows :  — 

Principal,  Principal. 

Investmenta.  September  i,  1S74.    August  31, 1S75.  Income. 

Notes,  Mortgages,  &c., PC2,378.74      #693,378.74         ♦49,421.24 

Railroad  Bonds, 802,600.00  22,480.00 

Railroad  Stock, 39,607.87  2,628.00 

United  States  6%  Bonds, 91,470.67  6,994.12 

New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Company  Bonds,  ....       9,000.00  700.00 

Bank  Stock, 82,136.00  8,854.00 

Manufacturing  Stock, 119,600.00  14,604.00 

Real  Estate, • 632,163.39  47,416.03 

Unoccupied  Lamls, 106.887.49 

Brattle  Street  Reversion, 1,000.00 

Advances  to  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 11,030.01 

"      Dental  School, 11,918.29 

**      Bussey  Trust, 34,006.67 

**      Observatory 173.97 

"      Dining  Hall  Association, 47,219.76 

for    altering  Appleton  Chapel, 2,859.62 

"      repairing  College  Wharf, 2,276.40 

*'      unexpired  insurance, 10,605.24 

Term  Bills  not  collected  September  1, 61,730.38 

Cash  Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 56,949.82 

In  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar, 3,238.41 

Total  of  general  investments,  $2,168,811.72       $146,697.89 

Total  of  special  investments,  970,406.27 

Amount  of  Funds,  Aug.  81,  1875,    $3,139,217.99 
*  Balance  of  interest  account. 

The  net  income  of  these  general  investments 
($146,597.39)  has  been  divided  at  the  rate  of  TtJt 
per  cent  to  the  Funds  which  they  represent,  leaving 
a  small  balance  which  has  been  placed  to  the  credit 
of  the  University  Account. 

The  following  table  shows  the  expenditures  in  the 
departments  dependent  upon  the  College  proper,  and 
the  income  available  for  those  expenditures :  — 


Unirenitj  Salaries  and  Expenses, $38,077.07 

College  Expenses, 32,491.82 

Library  Salaries  and  Expenses  (not  books), 16,037.01 

Gymnasium  Salaries  and  Expenses, 1,838.79 

College  Salaries 118,953.35 

Repairs  to  Coll.  Build'gs  not  valued  on  Treas.'s  books,  6,103.12 

Reserved  to  pay  bills  not  rendered, 2,397.72 

Paid  for  building  a  Hospital, 3,500.00 

§215,003a^3 

To  meet  the  above  there  is 
Interest  on  f\inds  for 

University  Salaries  and  Expenses, 27,399.09 

College  Expenses,      2,521.00 

Library, ' 1,264.00 

College  Salaries, 34,036.25 

Gymnasium,  and  repairs  on  College  buildings,   .   .  7ione, 

Cash  received  from  undergraduates, 180,236.34 

Reserved  income  of  last  year, 11,004.10 

Sundry  cash  receipts, 8,742.28 

Balance  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  account  for  altering  "^ 

Boy Iston  Hall, f4,199.l3 


During  the  past  year  the  Corporation  rooms  in  the 
building  on  "Washington  Street  owned  by  the  College 
have  been  given  up  to  the  lessees,  and  new  and  larger 
rooms  at  No.  70  Water  Street  taken  at  a  cost  not 
much  exceeding  that  of  the  others.  This  change  was 
required  by  the  great  increase  of  business  at  the 
Treasurer's  office,  arising  from  its  use  as  a  Bursars 
office  for  the  Medical  and  Dental  Schools  and  the 

ft 

Bussey  Institution.  Good  accommodations  are  there- 
by provided  for  the  meetings  both  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  Overseers,  and  of  the  committees  of  either 
board.  Such  of  the  fittings  as  were  appropriate  and 
available  foe  the  purpose  were  transferred  to  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers'  rooms  in  Memorial  Hall> 
and  some  unusual  expense  in  fitting  up  the  new 
rooms,  the  lease  of  which  runs  for  ten  years,  was 
necessarily  incurred.  The  new  arrangement  has 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory^ 


Suhscriptions  and  gifts  have  been  received  as  follows  : 

From  the  executors  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Sumner's 
Will,  the  President  and  Fellows  being  residuary 
legatees  of  one-half  his  estate,  cash  and  securities 
estimated  at  $29,005,  the  income  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  books  relating  to  Politics  and  The 
Fine  Arts,  and  his  valuable  collection  of  books  for  the 
College  Library. 

From  the  bequest  of  one  whose  name  is  reserved, 
$500,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library. 

From  the  widow  and  daughter  of  the  late  Hon. 
William  Whiting,  $5,000,  for  scholarships,  in  place 
of  his  bequest  of  a  like  sum  named  in  the  Treasurer's 
last  Statement  as  then  held  under  advisement  by  the 
Corporation. 

From  the  administratrix  of  the  late  Professor 
Jeffries  Wyman,  in  compliance  with  his  will,  casts  of 
statues  which  formed  part  of  his  collection  of  anatomy. 

From  Samuel  W.  Swett  and  Mary  W.  Swett,  the 
estate  No.  31  Brimmer  Street,  to  be  used,  or  its  pro- 
ceeds appropriated  if  sold,  "  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Medical  department  of  Harvard  College." 

From  the  representatives  of  the  late  William  Star- 
ling SuUivant,  of  Columbus  Ohio,  in  conformity  to 
his  wishes,  to  the  Herbarium  at  Cambridge,  his  Biyo- 
logical  collections  and  books,  together  with  numerous 
sketches  and  finished  drawings. 

From  the  executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  John  L. 
Kussell,  of  Salem,  notice  of  a  valuable  residuary 
interest  therein. 
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From  the  anonymous  donor  of  $10,000  to  the  fiini 
of  the  Observatory,  new  investments  to  that  amounL 
in  place  of  those  originally  given  on  which  the 
interest  had  been  defaulted. 

From  the  trustees  of  the  school  of  Mining  and 
Practical  Geology,  the  transfer  of  their  trust,  and  of 
the  bonds  and  stocks  in  which  it  was  invested, 
amounting  by  their  valuation  to  $70,553.53 

From  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
its  valuable  collection  of  Anatomical  and  Pathological 
specimens;  free  access  to  them  at  all  times  being 
reserved  to  the  members  of  that  society. 

From  the  bequest  of  the  late  Ichabod  Tucker,  of 
Salem,  $3,000,  the  income  thereof  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library;  to  have  been 
paid,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  after  the  death  of  a  ladv 
.  of  his  family,  but  now  paid  over  by  her  while  Uving, 
with  the  additional  sum  of  $2,000,  the  whole  to  he 
called  the  Ichabod  Tucker  fund. 

From  the  Agassiz  Memorial  Committee,  money  and 
investments  to  the  estimated  amount  of  $102,617.77, 
the  same  to  be  held  in  trusts  as  pointed  out  by  them. 

From  the  bequest  of  the  late  President  Walker, 
$15,000,  the  income  to  be  used  annually  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  library,  preference  being  given 
to'  works  in  intellectual  and  moral  sciences ;  also  all  ^ 
the  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  he  died  possessed, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  thought  best. 

From  the  children  of  the  late  Harriet  J.  G.  Dennv, 
out  of  her  estate,  by  her  request,  $5,000,  the  income 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 


From  an  anonymous  friend,  $1,000,  to  the  Botanic 
Oarden,  being  the  same  amount  received  in  each  of 
several  years  past,  for  the  same  purpose,  from  that 
person. 

Through  Professor  Gray,  an  anonymous  gift  to  the 
Herbarium  of  $1000. 

From  Doctor  Morrill  ^Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  a 
collection  of  diagrams  to  illustrate  his  lectures  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  with  a  catalogue 
of  the  same. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  Promoting  Agriculture,  a  renewal  of  their  grant 
of  $3,000  for  the  year;  $1,500  to  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  Cambridge,  and  $1,500  to  the  Chemical  Lab- 
oratory of  the  Bussey  Institution,  and  in  addition 
thereto  $500  for  Professor  Farlow's  researches  at 
the  Bussey  Institution. 

Prom  Mr.  George  Wales,  a  gift  of  $200,  in  contin- 
uance of  former  gifts  for  the  same  purpose,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

Prom  Mr.  C.  McBumey,  jr,.  of  N'ew  York,  $100, 
and  from  Mr.  J.  W.  McBurney  of  Chelsea  Mass., 
$125,  contributions  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund. 

From  the  Rev.  Edmund  R.  Willson,  of  Salem,  two 
gifts,  makmg  together  $750,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
College  and  the  Divinity  School. 

From  the  executors  of  Miss  Sarah  Lee,  a  legacy 
of  $200,  "  to  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge."  ^ 

NATHANIEL  SILSBEE, 

Treasurer. 
Boston,  Dec.  24,  1875. 
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General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  J^isbursennth** 

for  the  year  endl^ 

INCOME. 

Interest  on  notes,  mortgages,  &c., $51,735.07 

*'     **     Debt  and  advances  to  Dining  Hall  Assoc'n,  8,852.13 

**     **    Advances  to  Divinity  Club, 57.73 

55,6441' 

"     "    United  States  Bonds 15,941.'*:^ 

**     **     New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,  ....  700. •». 

"     **    Railroad  Bonds. 

Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,      .   .   .  2,095.50 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,     ....  2,720.00 

Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Minn.,    .  13.47 

Burlington  &  Mo.  River  in  Nebraska,  .   .  200.00 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,     .   .   .  700.00 

Central  Pacific, 274.87 

Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,    .   .    .  420.00 

Eastern,       3,000.00 

European  and  North  American,     ....  67.16 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph, .5,600.00 

Illinois  Grand  Trunk 80.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing, 5,760.00 

Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana,  35.00 

New  Bedford, 105.00 

New  York  Central, 1,680.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal, 800.00 

Philadclpliia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore,  6,000.00 

Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,  ....'.  17.50    29,56S.y 

"     **    Municipal  Bonds. 

Brooklinc, 105.00 

Cambridge,  1884, 380,00 

Cambridge,  1904 90.00 

Cincinnati, 70.00 

Eall  River, 180.00 

Lawrence, 105.00 

Minneapolis, 80.00 

Springfield 150.00 

1,110.W 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 

Charles  River  National  Bank, 720.00 

First  (Cambridge)  **           "      550.00 

Fitchburg                 **          "      204.00 

Massachusetts          **          **      240.00 

Merchants                "          "      1,480.00 

New  England           "          "      300.00 

Old  Boston               "          **      900.00 

Schenectady             **          **     (N.  Y.),  200.00 

Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .   .  $4,654.00  102,964.9^' 


6y  the  Trecuurer  of  Harvard  CoUegey 
•Aufft^  SI,  1876. 

EXPENSES. 

Paid  to  account  of  Expenses  in  the 

TTnivenity,  as  per  Table  I.  (page  26), $38,029.08 

College,  **       "    II.  (page  80). 

Salaries  for  instntction, 118,958.85 

Repairs, 6,108.12 

General  Expenses, 82,491.82 

Scholarships, 21,285.08 

Beneficiaries, 725.88 

Prizes  for  Beading,  &c., 285.00 

Botanic  Garden, 4,598.56 

Herbarium, 1,527.20 

Gymnasium,      .....' 1,888.79 

187,718.20 

Iiibrary,  as  per  Table  III.  (page  88) 

Books, 8,161.22 

Salaries  and  other  expenses, 16,687.01 

24,798.28 

Divinity  School^  as  per  Table  lY.  (page  84), 28,401.66 

Iaw  School^  as  per  Table  Y.  (page  85), 24,662.18 

Uedical  School,  as  per  Table  VI.  (page  86), 84,884.80 

Dental  School^  as  per  Table  VII.  (page  87),  .......  5,618.44 

Lawrence  Sdentiflc  School,  as  per  Table  YIII.  (page  ^)^  24,882.29 

Observatory,  as  per  Table  IX.  (page  89), 14,012.85 

Bnasey  Institution,         ^                                                 (  21,089.12 

Bnssey  Building  Fund,  V  as  per  Table  X.  (page  40),       \  9,780.82 

James  Arnold  Fund,      }                                               (  8,271.89 

Beal  Estate,  for  repairs,  insurance,  &c., 22,569.87 

Annuities. 

Bussej, 7,100.00 

Gore, 1,200.00 

Mary  Osgood, 860.00 

Lucy      «*          780.00 

Class  of  1802, 170.00 

AnouTmous,      285.97 

9,895.97 

Sundry  payments. 

To  Building  Committee  of  Memorial  Hall,  ....  4,200.00 

For  engravings,  and  salary  of  curator  of  the  Graj 

Collection, 1,178.28 

The  iacomo  of  the  Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the 

benefit  of  the  Herring  Pond  and  Mashpee  Indians,  1,258. 10 
The  income  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  to  the 

Minister  and  Teacher  at  Tyagsboro'  Mass.,    .   .  876.60 

For  building  hospital, 8,500.00 

Interest  on  advances, 585.69 

11,048.67 

Amount  carried  forward, $454,552.02 

2 
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Oeneral  Statement  of  Heceipts  and  IX^ursemenU 

for  the  year  ending 

INCOBfE. 


Amounts  brought  forward,  .  .  . 

#4,654.00  102,964.98 

DiTidendf  on  Stocka,  continued. 

Amoskeag  Manu&ctunng  Co.,    .  •  •  • 

1,820.00 

Boston                   ** 

(C 

800.00 

Cocheco                "             ' 

2,000.00 

Maasachuaetts       '* 

210.00 

Merrimack            *'             ' 

1,860.00 

Naahna                  '*             ' 

1,440.00 

Pacific  Mills 

8,200.00 

Stark  Mills            <« 

1,710.00 

Wamsutta              *'             ' 

640.00 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  B.  B., 

1,150.00 

Boston  and  Albany  Bailroad, 

1,000.00 

Pittsfleld  and  North  Adams  Bailroad, .  .- 

•      878.00 

Quincj  Bailroad  Bridge  Company,  .  .   . 

100.00 

Pittsburg,  Ft.  Wayne,  &  Chicago  B.  B., 

87.60 

Portland,  Saco,  &  Portsmouth  B.  B., .   . 

880.00 

^fA  fiTTI  Ril 

— -——           2»4,orV.dU 

Beal  Estate,  from  rents,  &c., 

128,896.69 

Term  Bills. 

College,  as  per  Table  II., 189,286.84 

DiTinity  School,  as  per  Table  IV., 2,812.56 

Law  School,  as  per  Table  v., 17,700.00 

Medical  School,  as  per  Table  YI., 86,661.68 

Dental  School,  as  per  Table  VII., 4,483.00 

I#awrence  Scientiflc  School  as  per  Table  YIII.,   .       4,825.60 

Bussey  Institution,  as  per  Table  X., 40.00 

205,208.98 

Sundries. 

Prom  Wm.  Pennoyer  Annuity,     .  .  •  • 814.68 

Trustees  of  Thayer  Scholarships, 8,600.00 

'*  Count  Bumford*s  Legacy,  •   .   .       659.76 

<*  Edward  Hopkins, 287.68 

Pew  rents  in  Appleton  Chapel, 248.75 

Por  use  of  Libraiy .by  resident  graduates  and  others,  80.00 

Degrees  of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D., 570.00 

Degree  of  Batchelor  of  Arts  out  of  course,  and  . 

duplicate  diplomas, 85.00 

Sales  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 274.47 

Bents  in  Dirmity  School  (not  term  bills),  .  .       182.00 

Beneficiary  money  repaid,  •  • 750.00 

Books  sold  from  Law  Libraiy,  ««««.••       154.20 
Pees  in  Infirmary  &  Laboratory,  Dental  Sch.,  1,671.25 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .  .  •    #8,827.79  456,960.15 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
A^itgriat  31,  1875. 


Amount  brought  forward, $454,652.02 

INVESTMENTS. 

Invested  in  notes  and  mortgages 100,000.00 

On  acct  of  furniture  and  fittings  for  Memorial  Hall,  48, 152. 22 

Building  boat  house  at  Cambridge, 2,000.00 

Betterment  on  store  28  Broad  Street, 125.00 

Final  payment  for  rebuilding  store  on  Arch  Street,         401.28 

145,678.60 

The  following  property  was  receiyed  as  a  portion  of  the 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund : 

City  of  Springfield  Bonds, par, 

**     "   Cambridge      *«         

**     "  Lawrence        "         

Burlington  &  Mo.  Riyer  R.  R.  in  Neb.  Bonds, 

Chicago,  Burlington,  &  Quincy  R.  R.      '* 

New  Bedford  R.  R.  Bonds, 

Brookline  Water  Bonds, 


8,000.00 
14,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
8,000.00 
8,000.00 
3,000.00 
Mortgage  Notes, 42,000.00 

The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 
Teachers  and  Pupils  Fund  : 

FaU  River  City  Bonds par. 

The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 
Charles  Suxnner  Bequest : 


88,000.00 


6,000.00 


26  shares  Merchants  National  Bank,  .   .  va 

5      *'       Everett  Mills, 

1      *<       New  England  Glass  Co.,    .   . 

17      <*       Mich.  Central  R.  R.  Co.,     .   . 

$8,000  Lake  Sup.  &  Mo.  River  R.R.  Bonds, 

•1,000  Mich.  Central  R.  R.  Bond,    •   .   . 

$1,000  U.  S.  6%  Bond,  1881, 


ued  at 


8,610.00 
425.00 
450.00 
1.190.00 
1,200.00 
1,080.00 
1,150.00 


9,005.00 


The  following  property  was  received  as  a  portion  of  the 
Sturgis  Hooi>er  Bequest : 

66  shares  Portland,  Saco  &  Ports.  R.R.Co.  valued  at    8,051.84 

220      '*      Merchanu  Bank  Stock «     *<     22,000.00 

$50,000  Erie  Basin  Dock  Bonds, '<     **     40.000.00 


Ichabod  Tucker  Fund. 

Invested  in  a  policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Ins.  Co.,     .   . 

Balance,  August  81,  1875. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 56,949.82 

In  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar,   including 
Term  Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 64,968.79 


70,051.84 
5,000.00 


120,918.11 


Amount  carried  forward, $894,205.47 
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OenercU  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Dieburmnenti 

for  the  year  endwf 

INCOME. 

Amounts  brought  forward, ^,827,79  456,950.15 

Sale  of  grafls,  &c.,   Bnssey  Institutioii  and 

Arnold  Aboretum 4,874.79 

Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  Depts.,   .  451.15 

Sale  of  time  signals  from  Observatory,  .   .   .  1,872.92 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner,  .   •  765.00 

Sale  of  catalogues,  &c.,  Gray  Engravings,  .   .  62.50 

16,354.15 

f473.3(HiO 

RECEIPTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  INCOME. 

Agasaiz  Memorial  Fund, 95,500.00 

Teachers  and  Pupils  Fund, 7,117.77 

Btorgis  Hooi>er  Bequest, 70,558.53 

Charles  Sumner        *'         29,005.00 

fikunuel  W.  Swett,  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  house  on 

Brimmer  St.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Medical  School,  21,069.74 . 

Denny  Book  Fund, 5,000.00 

James  Walker  Bequest, 15,000.00 

Ichabod  Tucker  Fund, 5,000.00 

Sarah  Ijee  Bequest, 200.00 

George  W.  Wales  gift  for  the  purchase  of  books,  .  .  200.00 

Anonymous                      <*          **          "         "         .   .  500.00 

Subscriptions  to  the  Fire  Relief  Fund, 5,611.56 

Gift  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  8,000.00 

Anonymous  gift  for  immediate  use  at  Botanic  Garden,  1,000.00 

"            "            "            "          Herbarium,  1,000.00 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  advances  on  account, 4,542.25 

For  Notes  and  Mortgages  paid  off, 69,000.00 

From  Pining  Hall  Association,  to  reduce  debt,     .   .  .  1,000.00 

Sole  of  5  shares  Appleton  Manufacturing  Co.,   ....  5,812.50 

"      10      "      Boston        "          "          *«....  10,575.00 
Final  dividend  on  account  of  stock  in  Manchester  Print 

Works, 54.00 

Final  receipt  on  account  of  insurance  on  57  Franklin 

Street,  destroyed  by  fire, 600.00 

850,861.55 

Balance,  September  1, 1874. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 20,878.18 

In  hands  of  £.  W.  Hooper,  Steward,  including  Term 
Bills  not  collected  at  that  date, 49,666.69 


$894,206.47 
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by  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege^ 
^tAgvst  Sly  1875. 


Amount  brought  forward, $894,206.47 


•894,205.47 
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The  following  Account  exhibits  the  State  of  the  Property^  at 
embraced  in  the  Treasurer's  JBooks,  August  31^  1875. 

Notes  and  Mortgages, $695,878./4 

United  States  6%  Bonds,    .     .     .      $284,450  Talned  at                     238,782.8$ 

♦New  Boston  Coal  Mining  Co.  Bonds,  10,000  "  "                         9,000.00 

♦Erie  Basin  Dock  Bonds,  ....  50,000  **  "                       40,000.00 
Railroad  Bonds. 

♦Buffalo,  Bradford,  and  Pittsburg,  60,000  ralued  at  $60,000.00 

Burlington  and  Missouri  River,  34,000  "  "  34,000.00 

♦Burrn  &  Mo.  River  in  Nebraska,  6,000  « '  *  *  6,000.00 

♦Central  Pacific, 4,000  "  "  4,080.00 

♦Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  ....  3,000  ''  *'  2,880.00 

♦Chicago,  Dubuque,  and  Minn.,  1,000  "  "  900.00 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy,  14,000  "  "  18,700.00 

♦Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific,  6,000  <*  ''  6,120.00 

Eastern  Railroad, 60,000  <<  <<  48,000.00 

♦European  and  North  American,  1,000  **  **  1,000.00 

Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph,      .     .  70,000  «  «  70,000.00 

♦Illinois  Grand  Trunk,  ....  1,000  **  «*  1,000.00 

Ionia  and  Lansing,       ....  72,000  **  **  59,520.00 

♦Lake  Superior  &  Miss.  Riyer^    .  3,000  <*  *<  1,200.00 

♦Michigan  Central, 1,000  "  «'  1,080.00 

♦Michigan  So.  &  No.  Indiana,     .  1,000  <*  «  1,000.00 

♦New  Bedford, 8,000  "  **  8,000.00 

New  York  Central, 28,000  "  "  27,000.00 

Peoria  and  Hannibal,    ....  10,000  "  ««  10,000.00 

Phil.,  Wil.,  and  Baltimore,   .     .  100,000  "  "  95,000.00 

♦St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City,       .  1,000  "  "  960.00 

♦Toledo,  Wabash,  and  Western,        1,000      "      "         900.00 

446.380 

Railroad  Stock. 

Boston  and  Albany, 100  shares,  14,850.00 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,       .  115  <'  12,519.87 

♦Michigan  Central,      ......    62  "  6,438.00 

Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago,    60  **  5,000.00 

Pittsfield  and  North  Adams,    ...     68  **  6,800.00 

♦Portland,  Saco  &  Portsmouth,      .     .     66  "  8,051.84 

Quincy  R.  R.  Bridge  Co.,  ....     10      *«  1,250.00 

-! 63,909.21 

Amount  carried  forward, $l,488,400il 

^Received  as  gflfts. 
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Axnouiit  brought  towml,   •  . 

MaTwifactnring  Stock. 

Amoskcag, 12  Bhares, 

Cocheco, 20 

Everett  Mills, 5 

Hassachnsetta  Millsi 7 

Merrimack, 17 

^Milwaukee  Iron  Co., 16 

ITaahaa, 86 

*New  Bedford  Copper  Co.,  ....  5 

*New  England  Glass  Co.,     ....  1 

Pacific  Mills,    . 41 

Stark  Mills, 19 

Wamsntta  MiUs, 80 

Bank  Stock. 

Charles  Biver, 60  shares, 

First  Cambridge, 50 

Fitchbnrg, 24 

Massachusetts, 12 

Merchant^;, 284 

Kew  England, 80 

Old  Boston, 200 

Schnectady  (K.  Y.) 40 

Municipal  Bonds. 

Brookline, 

Cambridge,  1884, • 

Cambridge,  1904, 

Cincinnati, 

FallBiyer, 

Lawrence, 

Minneapolis, 

Springfield,      


«1,488,400,81 


12,000.00 

7,000.00 

425.00 

6,600.00 

17,000.00 

1,600.00 

25,560.00 

250.00 

450.00 

85,810.00 

18,900.00 

8,880.00 


Real  Estate. 

Houses  and  Lands  in  Cambridge  yielding  income, 
Unimproyed  Lands  in  Cambridge,  •  .  .  .  . 
Busscy  Real  Estate  in  Boston  and  Dedham,  .  . 
Amory  Estate,  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  •  .  . 
Webb  '*  Washington  Street,  Boston,  .  . 
Estate  on  Hawley  Street,  Boston,      ..... 

Estate  on  Hawkins  Street,      *'  

Janris  Estate,  Baltimore, 

Ward's  (Bumkin)  Island,  Boston  Harbor,  .  . 
Reversion  of  Buildings  on  Brattle  Street,  Boston, 


6,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,408.00 
8,000.00 
29,810.00 
8,000.00 
8,988.00 
2,200.00 


8,000.00 
11,000.00 
8,000.00 
2,000.00 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,000.00 


858,217.42 

106,887.49 

418,092.80 

159,855.68 

58,264.22 

81,650.78 

29,175.84 

11,800.00 

1,200.00 

1>000.00 


184,475.00 


59,846.00 


85,000.00 


1,166,148,68 


Amount  carried  forward, 
*  Reoeived  m  gifts* 


$2,878,865.49 
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Amount  brought  fonnurd ^»878,96&ll 

Sundries. 

In  hands  of  Count  Bumfbrd's  Trustees  in  Fwris,  10,000.00 

AnnuitjT  of  William  Pennojer,  Talued  at     .    •    .  4,444.44 

Policy  of  the  Mass.  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Co.  6,000.00 

Advances  for  unexpired  insurance, 10,505.24 

Due  from  Dining  Hall  Association, 47,219.75 

"      "    Lawrence  Scientific  School,   ....  11,080.01 

'<      «    Bussey  Trust 84,006.67 

«      «    Dental  School 11,918.29 

««      "    Obserratorj         178.9T 

Balance  of  acct  for  decorating  Appleton  Chapel,  2,859.6S 

*•              '*          repairing  CoUege  Wharf,  2,276.40 

Term  bills  not  collected  Sept.  1, 61,780.8$ 

-^ 901,164.77 

Cash  Balances. 

In  Suffolk  National  Bank, 55,949.82 

In  hands  of  Allen  Danforth,  Bursar 8,288.41 

59,187.73 

•8,199,217.99 


The  foregoing  Property  represents  the  following  JFiinda  and 
balances,  and  is  answerable  for  the  same. 

UNIVEBSITY  FUNDS. 

Principal  * 

Sept.  1, 1874.  Prindpal  Aag^.  31,  iSyj. 


•154,461.08  Stock  Account  (so  called),    ....    •158,848.58 

191,658.20  Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund  (so  called),  191,658.20 

5,000.00  Samiiel  D.  Bradford  Fund,    ....  5,000.00 

15,000.00  Israel  HiuiBon  Fund,    ......  15,000.00 

16.757.11  Leonard  Jarvis  Fund, 16,757.11 

5,480.52  Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund  for  building  a 

President's  House,       5,675.58 

151.58  Thomas  Cotton  Fund, 149.90 

58,125.00  John  Parker  Fellowships,      ....  54,180.94 

10,618.94  Harris  Fellowships, 10,717.74 

11,760.82  John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship,  11,842.82 

25.127.12  Oraduates'  Scholarship, 26,289.60 

1,005.60  Sxunner  Prize  Fund, 1,076.72 


•490,145,92 Amounts  carried  forward, #496,646.64 
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Principal 
Sept.  1,  1874. 


Principal  Aug,  31.  1875. 


9490,145.92 


26,427.28 
26,988.00 
20,590.00 
10,000.00 

3,338.84 
34,277.13 
16,077.18 
11,977.16 

8,568.89 
20,614.91 
41,012.81 
20,000.00 
28,828.76 
50,000.00 
54,965.70 
22,037.98 
15,467.03 
100,000.00 

1,210.18 
80,000.00 

1,000.00 

2,034.91 

886.79 
2,406.95 

681.20 
11,556.89 
92,039.78 
2,521.91 
6,668.25 
8,030.18 
4,534.47 
8,436.01 
2,456.97 
2,122.68 
2,065.50 
5,687.43 
4,325.00 
1,988.28 
7,637.14 
6,028.55 
4,148.07 

879.97 

2,904.45 

8,567.28 

28,289.10 

$1,229,658.82 


Boylston 
Eliot 

Ervin^ 
Fisher 


(C 

HoUis 

HoUis 

Hcljean 

Perkins 

Plummer 


Amounta  brought  forward, $496,646.64 

COLLEGE  FUNDS. 

Alford  Professorship, 26,427.28 

26,988.00 

20,590.00 

(Jon.  Phillips's  gift),  10,000.00 

8,333.34 

34,277.13 

16,077.13 

(Thomas  Lee's  gift)  11,846.60 
(Mathematics),  .  .  8,668.89 
(Dirinity),      .     .     .     21,965.32 

41,012.31 

20,000.00 

28,828.75 

Pope     Professorship 50,000.00 

Bumford  ««  55,187.36 

Smith  **  22,037.93 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,  ....  15,467.03 
Class  Subscription  Fund,  ....  100,000.00 
Paid  Dudley  Fund  for  Lectures,  .  .  1,296.73 
Jonathan  Phillips  Fund  (unrestricted)  30,000.00 
John  A.  Blanchard  «            «  1,000.00 

John  W.  P.  Abbot    '<            « 
(accumulating), 2,178.79 

Henry  Flynt's  Bequest,      ....  833.11 

Abbot  Scholarship 2,427.18 

Alford           **          689.85 

Bigrelow        "          11,707.28 

Bowditch  Scholarships, 92,825.68 

Browne             "           2,550,22 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship,  ....  6,708.97 


1814 
1815 
1817 
1835 
1841 


Hi 


Oreene 

Farrar 

HoUis 

Matthews 

Horey 

Pennoyer 

Saltonstall 
<« 

Sever 

Sewall 

Shattuck 


....      8,044.40 
(Xirkland),    4,521.68 

3,477.87 

2,480.68 

2,272.78 

2,211.57 

5,685.97 

4,255.78 

3,116.85 
7,570.01 
6,135.21 
"  (Mary&Leverett),   4,141.88 
(Dorothy),  .    .         406.84 

2,969.76 

8,672.97 

80,540,70 


<( 


if 


(( 


tt 


ii 


(( 


(( 


It 


a 


4( 


(balance), 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


•746,417.68  496,646.64 
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Principal 
S«pt.  If  1S74. 

$1,229,658.82 
2,581.35 
8,950.29 
5,685.29 
28,611.77 
8,508.48 

10,786.90 

1,505.18 

1,200.00 

688.04 

1,860.70 

15.297.91 

4,004.86 

8.890.74 

598.95 

20,082.07 

15,126.01 

11,646.86 


11,120.81 
1,869.88 

5,699.80 
2,198.99 
4,440.97 
2,447.89 
1,969.82 
4,781.80 
64,545.18 
5,060.56 
8,185.19 


5,068.70 
587.55 

214.00 
82.18 


.   .   .  Amounts  brought  forward. 
Story  " 

Oorham  Thomas  " 
Toppan  '^ 

Townsend         .  *^ 
Walcott  ** 

Whiting:  *' 

Exhibitions,     .     .     . 
Senior  Exhibition,     . 
Samuel  Ward  Fund, 
John  Glover  Fund, 
Bebecca  A.  Perkins  Fund, 
Lee  Prizes  for  Beading,    . 
Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 
Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations, 
Hopkins  Gift  for  <*Deturs," 
Botanic  Garden  Fund,        .     . 
Mass.  Fund  for  Botanic  Garden, 
Herbarium  Fund,      .... 

LIBBABY  FUNBS 

Subscription  for  Librar7, 
Bowditch  Fund, 
Denny 


(( 


i{ 


Farrar 
Haven 
Hayward 
HoUis 
Homer 
Lane 
Hinot 
Salisbury 
Shapleigh 
Sumner 
Tucker 
Ward 
Wales 
Walker 
Gift  firom  Harv.  Advocate  (unexp 
Gift  for  books  on  Chemistry,  " 
Anonymous  Gift  from  executors 
(unexpended  balance),    .    .    . 


it 


t( 


ti 


(( 


(( 


tt 


(1 


(t 


n 


(i 


tt 


i( 


i( 


bal 


(I 


Principal  Ang-.  31.  1^5. 

$746,417.68  490^64^^^ 

2,560.29 

3,979.56 

5,787.22 
28,781.14 

3,556.50 

5,517.98 
11,174.21 

1,511.53 

1,200.00 
677.79 

1,446.22 
15,509.48 

4,123.01 

9,519.88 

928.98 

21,237.28 

15,126.01 

12,102.07 
886,256JS 

9,703.08 

1,968.27 

5i  117.85 

5,128.35 

2,328.11 

4,658.54 

2,464.22 

2,078.72 

5,037.03 
63,586.78 

4,997.15 

3.290.30 
29,629.14 

5,000.00 

5,004.66 

753.94 

15,580.25 

,)      77.18 

82.18 


889.70 


1,705.29 
15,000,00 
17,837.92 

7,943.68 


LAW  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Law  School  (balance), 

Dane  Professorship 

BuBsey 
Boyall 


(( 


<i 


1,920.06 
15,000.00 
22,837.92 

7,943.63 


166,775.45 


47,701.61 


$1,515,61L28  . 


.  Amoimts  carried  fbrward, tl,5$7,879.M 
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Principal 
Sept.   I,  1S74. 


Principal,  Au^.  31,  i9jS* 


^I, 515,611.28 Amounts  brought  forward, $1,597,879.93 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Medical  School  (balance),    .... 

18,278.71    Jaduon  Medical  Fund, 

14,892.49    Geo.  0.  Bhattuck  Fund,    .... 
8 , 42 1 . 44    Warren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 
3, 640. 18    Boylston  Fund  for  Medical  Prizes,. 
1,358.34  *♦  "      "  "       Books,  . 

1 ,593.05    Medical  Library  Fund, 

Medical  School  Building  Fund,      .     . 


2,598.91 

18,278.71 

14,674.84 

8,904.95 

3,847.78 

1,454.35 

1,700.67 

22,081.66 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 


23,903.17 

85,794.04 

15,253.15 

6,722.31 

19,314.65 

8,747.32 

6,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

11,884.55 

2,074.24 

1,000.00 

500.00 

2,232.76 

2,186.10 

867.94 

1,000.00 

5,249.62 

2,035.77 

2,099.97 


t( 


n 


General  Fund,    .     .     . 
Bussey  Professorship, 
Parkman 
Hancock 

Dexter  Lectureship,  .  .  . 
Henry  Llenow  Fund,  .  . 
Mary  P.  Townsend  Fund, 
Winthrop  Ward  Fund,  . 
Samuel  Hoar  "    .    . 

Abraham  W.  Fuller  Fund, 
Caroline  Merriam         ** 
Jackson  Foundation,     .    . 
Joeliua  Clapp  Fund,     .    . 
William  Pomeroy  Fund, 
Hannah  0.  Andrews  Fund, 
J.  Henry  Kendall  Scholarship, 
Nancy  Kendall  <' 

Lewis  Oould     Fund     .    .    . 
Adams  Ayer       "        ... 
Thomas  Gary  Scholarships,   . 
Geor^  Chapman  Scholarship, 
Joshua  Clapp  *' 

Beneficiary  Monej  returned 


LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 

36,959.21  Professorship  of  Engineering,  .  . 
2,724.29  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  .  .  . 
50,000.00  James  Xiawrence  Fund,  .... 
58,606.12  Abbott  Xiawrence  "  .... 
51,750.00  Qray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum, 
28,744.95    John  B.  Barringer  Fund,    .    .    . 

Bturgis  Hooper 

Agassi??  Memorial 

Teachers'  and  Pupils' 


(( 


ct 


{( 


22,422.11 

85,794.04 

15,253.15 

6,722.31 

19,314.65 

8,747.32 

5,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

12,118.16 

2,074.24 

1,000.00 

600.00 

2,343.97 

2.340.65 

867.94 

1,000.00 

5,212.45 

2,039.71 

2,248.44 

400.00 

FUNDS. 

36,959.21 
2,724.29 
50,000.00 
58,606.12 
51,750.00 
28,744.96 
70,253.58 
96,653.02 
7,142.37 


73,541.87 


149,399.14 


401,788,49 


$1,942,446.65 


Amounts  carried  forward, $2,222,054.48 
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Principal 
Sept.  I,  1874.  Principal  Aug,  31,  1875. 


I 


$1,942,445.65 Amounts  brought  forward, ^2,222»054.43 

OBSERVATORY  FUNDS. 

105,041.79    Edward  B.  Phillips  Fund,  .     .     .  105,041.79 

20,000.00    James  Hayward  '<      .     -    .  20,000.00 

16,842.86    Sears  '<      .    .    .  17,438.26 

10,980.98    auincy  "...  11,687.71 

10,000.00    Anonymous   Obserratory  Fund   (at 

present  charged  with  an  Annuity),  10,000.00 
1,490.56    Observatorj  (unexpended  balance). 


OTHER  FUNDS  FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES. 

418,092.80  Bussey  Trust  (income  thereof,  i  to 
BuBsey  Institution,  i  to  Iaw  School, 
and  i  to  Divinity  School),     .     .     .  418,092.80 

2,052.19    Bussey  Institution,       4,539.06 

20,722.89    Bussey  Building  Fund,      ....     12,436.63 

116,304.22    James  Arnold    "        121,786.02 

40,000.00    James  Savage     "        40,000.00 

20,077.81    Charles  Sanders  Gift,     .    .    .  *  .    17,082,49 
88,865.44  "  "         Bequest,    .     .     .     41,197.34 

19,321.46    Gray  Fund  for  Engrayings,    .     .     .     19,572.88 

20,625.16    Gore  Annuity  Fund, 20,883.35 

6,516.70    Mary  Osgood  Fund  (at  present 

cliarged  with  an  Annuity),    .     .    .      6,617.45 
12,275.00    Lucy  Osgood  Fund     (at  present 

charged  wi^  an  Annuity),   .     .    .     12,362.84 
1,506.36    Gospel  Church  Fund,      ....      1,612.83 
8,020.48    John  Foster  Fund  (income  to  Law 
School,  Divinity  School,  and  Medical 

School,  in  turn), 3,020.48 

Fire  Relief  Fund, 5,611.56 

4,764.84    Baring  Bros.  &  Co.  (bal.  due  them),      9,307.09 

695.46    Exchange  Account, 1,317.34 

16,167.70    Suspense  Account 2,397.72 


I64,067.7« 


FUNDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  PURPOSES  NOT 
CONNECTED  WITH  THE  COLLEGE. 

15,787.15    Daniel  Williams  Fund  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Indians,      ....     15,591.65 
4,718.90    Sarah  Winslow  Fund,  for  the  Minister 

and  Teacher  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass. ,     4,666.27 


782,887.68 


20,257.93 


$2,868,256.90  W,  189,217.99 
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Total  amount  of  Funds,  August  81,  1875,  as  above,   $8,139,217.99 
**  **        «*       *«       September  1, 1874,       "  2,803,255.90 

Showing  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of    .     .     .  $275,962.09 

Wliich  is  made  up  as  follows :  — 
Gifts  forming  new  Funds  or  increasing  old  ones,  .     .     8259,720.90 
Increase  more  than  decrease  of  Funds  which  appear 

both  at  beginning  and  end  of  year, 8,539.18 

Increase   of  Funds  established  during  the  year,  and 

balances  created  during  the  year, 5,805.07 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  amount  received  from 

sale  of  stocks  more  than  cost  of  same,      ....      3,887.50 

$277,452.65 
Deduct  balance  of  Observatory  Account  which  has  been 

used  up 1,490.56 

$275,962.09 


^ct  increase  of  Funds  which  appear  at  the  beginning 

and  end  of  tlic  year,  as  above, $8,539.18 

Increase  of  other  Funds  os  above,  excluding  gifts,    .      9,192.57 

17,731.76 

Deduct  balance  used  up 1,490.56 

Leaving  amount  of  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds, $16,241.19 

excluding  gifts,  as  is  also  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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Statement  showing  Changes  in  th- 

Increase  of  Funds  which  appear  both  at  the  beginnins^  and  the  end  of  tk 
year,  being  the  excess  of  income  over  payments  towards  the  special  objees 
of  those  Funds. 

P.  C.  Brooks  Fund, $193.01 

John  Parker  Fellowships, 1,003.^ 

Harris  Fellowships, ^!f  ?*' 

John  Thornton  Kirkland  Fellowship, 8I.y> 

Graduates'  Scholarship, 1,1G2.4^ 

.    Stunner  Prize  Fund, 711- 

HoUis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 1,450.41 

Riunford  Professorship, 22V' 

Paul  Ihidley  Fund, •.    .    .    •  853'> 

John  W.  P.  Abbott  Fund, 14o.k 

Abbot  Scholarship, 20  '? 

Alford          "           «i: 

Bigelow       "          15a33 

Bowditch     *'           ' 785.6: 

Browne        "          nJil 

Class  of  1802  Scholarship, 50.:: 

"        1814          "         14.fi 

"         1817          "              42.^c 

"        1835          **             23,:: 

"       1841        "           i:»o.i' 

Oreene                    "            U6.e: 

Farrar                     **            4*54 

Matthews               **           1,150.*: 

Morey                     "            •    • 32.?!: 

Pennoyer                "            106.6^* 

Saltonstall              "           (Dorothy), 26.?: 

Sever                       "            55.31 

Bewail                    "           las.e? 

Shattuck                  **            SjSOl.e-i 

Story                         **             2BM 

Gorham  Thomas    **            29.2T 

Toppan                    **            101.95 

Townsend               **            lea.s: 

Walcott                  "           48.0? 

Exhibitions, 3$7.ol 

Senior  Exhihition, lO^A'i 

John  Glover  Fund, 44.75 

B.  A.  Perkins    **       95.52 

Lee  Prizes  for  reading, 211.5: 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 118.15 

Bowdoin            **      Dissertations, 62859 

Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs" 330.03 

Botanic  Garden  Fund,      1,205.2J 

Herharium  Fund,   « 455.71 


Amount  carried  forward, $1S,708.M 
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Different  Funds  during  the  year  1874-75. 

I>ecrea8e  of  Funds,  which  appear  both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
year,  being  the  excess  of  payments  oyer  income  receired  for  the  special 
objects  of  those  Funds. 

Thomas  Cotton  Fund, $    1.63 

Sersey  Professorship  (Thomas  Ijee'a  gift),    .  180.56 

Senry  Plynt  Fund,    .       8.68 

CHass  of  1815  Scholarship  (Kirkland),  .   .   .  12.79 

SoUis                         **         60.22 

Saltonstall  Scholarship  (Mary  &  IjeTerett),  6.74 

Subscription  Fund  for  Library, 1,417.78 

Farrar  Book  Fund, 570.95 

Minot         «       <«      958.85 

Salisbury  *♦       •*      68.41 

•Ward         "       "     64.04 

Sarvard  Advocate  Gift  for  Books,    .....  186.62 

OeoT^  C.  Shattuck  Fund, 217.65 

Divinitj  School 1,681.06 

Thomas  Gary  Scholarsliips,      87.17 

Bussey  Building  Fund, 8,285.76 

Charles  Banders  Gift, 2,995.82 

Suspense  Account, 18,759.98 

Bazdel  Williams  Fund,     145.50 

Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 52.68 

80.610.99 

Balance  of  Obserratory  Account  which  has  been  used 

up  this  year 1,490.56 


Amovit  osnisd  fonrard, .....  $82,101.55 
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Statement  Bhowing  the  Changes  in  the  Fw  ' 

Amount  brought  forward, $13,70?  ^' 

Bowditch  Book  Fund, 9?  * 

ti        it        IS.l- 

**       '*       2i:** 

HoUis            "        "         K« 

Homer         "        "        i:;».- 

liane             **        **        d^X-:' 

Shapleigh    "       •*        10" :: 

Wales          "       **        2U' 

Law  School, 214  :* 

BuBsey  Professorship  of  Law, 5,<»< 

Waxren  Fund  for  Anatomical  Museum, 4>M' 

BoylBton    '*      **    Medical  Prizes, 2C':.  ■ 

"            "      **          "      Books,       y  : 

Medical  Library  Fund, 10'  : 

Jackson  Foundation,      2X' 

J.H.Kendall  Scholarship, in:: 

Nancy    **                **           IM-' 

(George  Chapman  '*         

Joshua  Clapp         "        u^i' 

Sears  Observatory  Fund, oX^.* 

auincy       **              "       &>.'. 

Bussey  Institution, Si4'><^'f' 

James  Arnold  Fund, 5,4^1" 

CQiarles  Sander's  Bequest, 2,331  ' 

Qray  Fund  for  Engravings, 

Gore  Annuity  Fund, 

Mary  Osgood    '*        10<j:> 

Lucy         **        "        s:^4 

Gk>spel  Church  **        loW 

Baring  Brothers  &  Co., 4,54i : 

Exchange, 621  ^' 


25:.4: 


^9,15C'.l 
Increase  of  Funds  established  during  the  year. 

James  Walker  Book  Fund, $530.25 

Charles  Sumner    <*      *'        624.14 

Denny                    "      **        117.86 

Whiting  Scholarships,      864.38 

Medical  School  Building  Fund, 991.92 

Agassiz  Memorial  Fund, 53.02 

Teachers  and  Pupils      *<        24.60 


2,706.:^ 

CrecUt  balance  created  in  the  Medical  School, 2,598. 31 

Increase  of  Stock  Account  by  amount  received  from  sale 

of  stocks  more  than  cost  of  same, 8,887.50 


Total, $48,842,:4 


25 

d-uring  tJie  year  18H-76.  {Continued.) 

Amount  brought  forward, $  82,101.55 


Balance,  which  la  the  net  increase  of  the  Funds  for  the 
year  1874-75,  apart  from  Gifts, 16,241.19 


Total, $48,842.74 
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The  following  tables  are  not  balanced  accounts,  and  are  not  fonnd,  in  tbar 
present  form,  in  the  Treasurer's  books.  Thej  are  intended  to  exhibit  vidi 
some  detail  the  resources  and  the  expenditures  of  each  department  of  i^ 
Uniyersitj.  The  income  of  ererj  Aind  held  bj  the  UniTersity  is  giren  in  tbsst 
tables,  and  also  the  sum  paid  out  for  the  specific  object  of  each  and  erexy  fosl 
in  case  that  sum  be  either  less  or  more  than  the  actual  income  of  the  fond.  If 
the  object  to  which  the  income  of  a  Aind  is  to  be  applied  be  a  general  one,— 
like  salaries,  for  example, —  and  the  exact  income  of  the  ftind  has  been  » 
appropriated,  no  separate  mention  is  made  in  these  tables  of  that  appropni- 
tion.  That  particular  payment  is  merged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  under 
the  general  heading. 


Table  No.  I. 
THE  UNIVERSITY. 

RECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  unappropriated  fond  heretofore  called 

the  Stock  Account, $11,034.93 

Insurance  and  Guaranty  Fund,    .   .   .  18,550.22 

Israel  Munson  Fund 1,060.50 

Leonard  Jarvia    " 1,010.90 

Samuel  D.  Bradford  Fund,  ....  858.50 

Peter  C.  Brooks  Fund, 887.44 

Thomas  Cotton       *<      9.90 

Parker  Fellowship    «*      8,755.94 

John  Thornton  XirUand  do.,    .  .  881.50 

Harris  Fellowship  Fund, 750.76 

Graduates  Scholarship  Fund,   .   .   .  1,962.48 

Sumner  Prize  Fund, 71.12 


34,779-25 

From  resident  graduates  and  others  for  the  use  of  the  Librazy,  .   .  80.0^ 

For  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D., 450j>j 

For  care  of  the  Sarah  Winslow  Fund, 9.f^ 

Balance  remaining  after  dividing  the  net  income  among  the  Funds,  175.Co 

BeserTed  from  income  of  last  year  to  pay  for  sidewalks, 4,504,10 

PAYMENTS. 
Overseers*  Expenses. 

Advertising  meetings  and  elections, $55.15 

Stationery  and  postage, 16.7o 

Printing  President's  Annual  Report, 865.63 

Printing  Treasurer's      "          "        99.53 

«       other  reports, 46.20 

Oi&ce  Expenses. 

Corporation  Rooms  (fiimishing,  rent,  &c.),     .   .  2,204.24 

President's 201.24 

Treasurer's 219.94 

Bursar's 621.58 


68S.2'* 


3,247.00 
Amount  carried  forward, ^,830.26 
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Table  L,  continued. 
PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  fonrord, $3|830.26 

Salaries. 

President, $5,011.53 

Treasurer, 8,000.00 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  OTerscers, 60.00 

Bursar,     2,500.00 

Bursar's  Assistant, 1,260.00 

Secretary  at  Cambridge, 2,000.00 

Assistant  Secretary  at  Cambridge, 1,500.00 

Por  keeping  Treasurer's    books    and    copying 

records  and  other  papers, 1,800.00 

Superintendent  of  Buildings, 1,500.00  . 

18,681.58 

FeUowships. 

John  Parker, 2,750.00 

Harris, 651.96 

Graduates     800.00 

John  Thornton  Kirkland, 750.00 

4,951.96 

Memorial  Hall. 

Repairing  paintings, 82.50 

Repairs,  labor,  &c., 628.42 

Grading  avenues, 175.00 

Insurance  on  building  (1  year), 886.88 

1,217.75 

Sundries. 

Advertising, 596.78 

Diplomas, 64.00 

Assessment  for  sewer  at  Cambridge, 509.49 

Sidewalks, 4,847.88 

Triennial  Catalogue, 1,498.82 

Catalogues, 48.12 

Watering  streets, 201.00 

Incidentals, 141.94 

Grading  part  of  Jarris  Field,  and  Delta,  ....  1,802.67 

Repairs  on  the  President's  house, 192.48 

9,897.58 

$88,029.08 

Table  No.  II. 
THE    COLLEGE. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  Term  Bills. 

Instruction,      $102,884.78 

Rents  (in  part), 85,506.86 

Special  repairs  and  fines, .         492.70 

Diplomas,     .  .  .  .  • 852.50 

Amount  carried  forward, $189,286.84 


* 
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Table  IL,  contintjed. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amomit  brought  forward, 9139,236^ 

Income  of  Scholarship  Fands. 

Abbot, $170.18 

Alford, 48.15 

Bigrelow, 817.08 

Bowditch.  Interest, 1,558.28 

From  special  inrestment,     4,727.62 

6,286.86 

Browne,      . 178.31 

COass  of  1802, 800.72 

"       1814, 214.22 

«       1816  (Blirkland),      820.55 

"       1817, 242.86 

««       1835, 173.71 

"       1841, 150.10 

Farrar, 898.54 

Greene, 146.07 

Hollie, 805.78 

Matihewe  (i  of  net  rents  of  Hall), 5,288.62 

Morey, 582.87 

Pennoyer.    Interest, •    .  .  111.98 

Annuity,      814.68  426.66 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 298.26 

Saltonstall,  Dorothy, 26.87 

Savage, 800.00 

Sever,      205.81 

Sewall, 605.69 

Shattuck.  Interest, 1,501.60 

From  special  inyestment, .  2,000.00  8,501.60 

Story,      178.94 

Oorham  Thomas, 279.27 

Toppan, 401.98 

Townsend, 1,669.87 

Walcott, 248.02 

Whiting  (accumulating), 864.38 


24,019.91 

Receiyedfrom  the  Trustees  of  the  Thayer  Scholarships,  ....       3,600.0i> 
Other  Beneficiary  Funds. 

« Exhibitions."    Interest, 762.64 

Returned  by  beneficiaries,  •   •  850.00 

1,112.64 

Senior  "  Exhibition," 106.40 

John  Olover  (accumulating), 44.75 

Bebecca  A.  Perkins   '*          95.52 


1,859.31 


Amount  carried  forward, $168,215.56 
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Tablb  IL,  continubd. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amonnt  brought  forward, $168,215.56 

Prize  FuDds,  interest  on. 

Tboznaa  Lee  Prizes  for  Reading,      1,081.57 

"Ward.  Nicholas  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocntion,  288. 15 

James  Bowdoin  Prizes  for  Dissertations,  .  .  .  628.59 

Sdward  Hopkins  Gift  for  "Deturs,"   ....  830.08 

2,828.84 

Funds  for  Instruction. 

Interest  ox\  the  Alford  Professorship, 1,868.89 

Boylston         *<          1,908.05 

BHot                 ««          1,466.71 

J.  Phillips's  addition  to  Eliot  Prof.,  700.00 

Erving  Professorship, 285.64 

Fisher            "              2,428.88 

Hersey           *<               628.72 

Hollis             *'  (Mathematics),   .   .  252.88 

**         2,899.65 

"         1,414.00 

Plnmmer      "        1,684.71 

Pope              **        8,586.00 

Bnmford       "        4,121.66 

Smith             «         1,668.09 

Fund  for  Permanent  Tutors,      .   .  .  1,098.62 

Thos.  Lee  Fund  for  the  Hersey  Pro£>  782.22 

Class  Subscription,  .  .......  7,070.00 

Henry  Flynt, 22.00 

HoUisProf.  ofDivinily  (accumulafg)  1,450.41 

Paul  ]>udley  Fund  for  Lectures,  '*  86.65 

86,188.98 

Botanic  Garden. 

Interest  on  accumulated  income, 214.86 

'*        <*  iuTestment  of  the  Garden  Fund,    •  .  1,020.00 

«        «  the  Massachusetts  Fund, 1,069.41 

Gift  for  immediate  use,     1,000.00 

Estimated  yalue  of  use  of  house  hy  Prof.  Gray,  X-000.00 

Gift  from  the  Mass.  Soc.  for  Promot'g  Agriculture,  1,600.00     5,808.77 

Herharium.   Interest  on  accumulated  income,    ....  8.91 

From  special  inyestment,     960.00 

Gift  for  immediate  use,  .........  1,000.00 

Sale  of  duplicates,  etc., 14.00     1,982,91 

Interest  on  Jonathan  Phillips's  unrestricted  Fund,  2,121.00 

<i       «  John  A.  Blanchard's         <*            **  70.70 

"        <<  J.  W.  P.  Abbot's  do.  (accumulating),  148.88 

2,885.68 

Amount  carried  forward, 4215,860.09 
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Table  II.,  contixued. 
RECEIPTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $216,850.09 

Sundries. 

Few  Rents,  Appleton  Chapel, 248.75 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  out  of  course, 

and  duplicate  diplomas, 20.00 

Sales  of  wood,  grass,  &c., 260.47 

For  Printing  by  College  Press  for  other  departments,    451.15 

From  the  Feabody  Museum  in  Boylston  Hall,  750.00 

For  use  of  rooms  by  College  officers  and  societies,  716.91 
Reserved  from  income  of  last  year  to  pay  for 

Commencement  Dinner  of  1874, 2,200.00 

Sale  of  tickets  to  Commencement  Dinner  of  1875,  765.00 

5,412.28 

Total  receipts, $221,262.37 

PAYMENTS. 
Paid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarsliips. 

Abbot, $150.00 

Alford, 40.00 

Billow, 666.69 

Bowditch, 5,000.00 

Browne, 150.00 

Class  of  1802, 250.00 

"       1814, 200.00 

"       1815  (Kirkland), 333.34 

"       1817, 200.00 

"       1835, 150.00 

Farrar,      350.00 

Hollis, 375.00 

Matthews, 4,100.00 

Moray,      500.00 

Pennoyer, 320.00 

Saltonstall,  Mary  and  Leverett, 300.00 

Savage,     .   .   .   .  • 300.00 

Sever, 150.00 

Sewall,      500.00 

Shattuck, 1,200.00 

Story, 150.00 

Thayer, 3,600.00 

Oorham  Thomas,     250.00 

Toppan, 300.00 

Townsend, 1,500.00 

Walcott, 200.00 

21,235.03 

Paid  other  Beneficiaries.   From  the  "Exhibitions"  Fund,  725.33 

Prizes.     Lee  Prizes  for  Reading, 70.00 

Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocution, 165.00 

235.00 

Amount  carried  forward,    .  .   .   .  •    92,2195.36 
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c.  Table  IL,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $22,195.86 

Salaries  for  inetmction, 118,958.86 

Repairs  and  improvements  on  College  edifices  not  valued 

on  Treasurer's  books 6,108,12 

Botanic  Garden,  for  labor,  repairs,  and  materials,    .   .   .  4,598.66 

Herbarium,  "  «  ««  ...  1,527.20 

Gymnasium,  Salary  of  Superintendent, 1,070.82 

Bepairs,       274.50 

Gas,  water  rates,  and  sundries, 268.26 

Fuel, 122.60 

Apparatus,      107.71 
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_  General  Expenses. 

Appleton  Chapel. 

Tuning  and  repairing  organ,  .   .        81.06 

Blowing  organ, 106.69 

Singing,      400.00. 

r                             Music  books, 7.07  644.81 

Advertising, 6.70 

'                 Apparatus  to  illustrate  Mechanics, 200.00 

Binding, 21.25 

Blackboards, 19.80 

'  Cleaning  and  care  of  College  buildings  not  valued 

•'                      on  Treasurer's  books, 6,984.74 

*■  College  yard  expenses. 

Labor  and  material, 4,225.89 

Manure, 76.60 

Grass  seed, 19.68  4,820.67 

Commencement  Dinner  1874, 2,200.00 

««                    "       1876, 1,081.76 

Dean's  office,  stationeiy,  postage,  copying,  etc.,  784.62 

Diplomas, 195.45 

Diagrams, -.   .  642.26 

Fuel, 2,404.08 

Freight, 87.80 

Gas,      1,282.01 

Incidentals,     89.82 

Janitors, 1,815.00 

Police, 24.00 

Mats, 61.40 

Microscopes  and  supplies  for  same, 297.22 

Music,  Commencement, 150.00 

"      aass-Day,      90.00 

Pews  hired  in  Cambridge  churches, 1,184.00 

Printing, 180.60 

Printing  office,  expenses, 1,898.81 


1,888.79 


Amounts  carried  forward,  .   .  .  $26,815.68  166,221.88 
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TaBLB  n.,  CONTINTTED. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amounts  bronght  forward,  .   .   .  $25,315.58  155,S2U 
Professor  Cooke,  (expenses  in  his  Dept),  800.00 
"        Gibbs,  "  "        "        400.00 

"        Goodale,       "  "        "        252.22 

"        Lovering,     "  "        *«        800.00 

««        Shaler  "  «        "        175.23 

"        Trowbridge  "  "        "        262.02 

Instructor  James,         "  <<        "        184.85 

««         Moore,         "  "        "        200.00       8,074.82 

Serrices  of  examiners  and  proctors, 2,400.25 

<«        «<  undergraduates, 526.67 

Watchman,      900.00 

Water  rates, 275.00 

32,491.ii 

Total  payments, ^187,71^ 

■  ■  ■ 

Table  No.  III. 
THE   LIBRARY. 

KECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Punds  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

Subscription  for  Library, $786.25 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch, 182.14 

Benny  (4  months), 117.85 

Eliza  Farrar,             •  .  •    ...  402.92 

Horace  A.  Haven, 155.47 

George  Hayward,      813.97 

Thomaa  HoUia,         178.00 

Sidney  Homer,      138.50 

Frederick  A  Lane, 384.55 

Charles  Minot.    Interest, 821.88 

From  special  inyestment,     ....  2,095.50  2,416.83 

Stephen  Salisbury 857.81 

Samuel  Shapleigh, 225.18 

Charles  Sumner.    Interest  (5  months),   $589.14 

Prom  special  inyestment, 85.00  624.14 

Thomas  W.  Ward, 858.38 

George  W.  Wales.  Gift,      $200.00 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance,    88.08       238.03 

James  Walker  (6  months), 580.25 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance  of  Gift  from 

*<  Harrard  AdYocate," 15.13      ^,. 

Anonymous  gift  from  executors  for  the  purchase  of  books,  ....  ^^'^' 
James  Savage  Pund  for  general  expenses(i  of  income),  .  .  •  1'^'' 
Beserred  from  income  of  last  year  to  pay  for  pointing  Libraty,  .  .  ^^ 

t9,88iti 
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Table  IIL,  coirnNxrED. 

PAYMENTS. 

I'or  Books  from  Subscription  rnnd, $2,208.98 

Bowditoh  Fund, 88.25 

"          978.87 

" 26.85 

" 96.40 

HolliB           «          156.17 

Homer         **         19.10 

I«ane            «         29.82 

Kinot          «'         8,875.18 

Salisbury    **         421.22 

Shspleigh    *'         120.07 

Ward           "         422.42 

Wales          «         21.64 

Gift  from  «  Hanrard  AdTocate," 151.95 

Anonymous  gift  from  executors, 110.30 

Salaries  and  wages,     12,928.47 

Binding, 997.12 

Stationery  and  postage, 804.81 

Fuel, 544.00 

Repairs  and  improrements, 1,476.18 

Freight, 124.14 

Cleaning, 182.19 

Printing, 60.15 

Water  rates, 25.00 


8,161.22 


16,687.01 
•24,798.28 


Table  No.  IV. 
DIVINITY  SCHOOL. 

EECEIFTS. 

Interest  on  the  fbllowing  Funds  applicable  to  Salaries. 

General  Fund, $1,690.08 

Bei\)ainin  Bossey  Professorship, 2,580.68 

Parkman  Professorship 1,078.89 

John  Haacook     " 404.54 

Samuel  Dexter 1,865.57 

Henry  lAenow 618.41 

Mary  P.  Townsend, 858.50 

Winthrop  Ward, 141  40 

Samuel  Hoar 70.70 

AbrahamW.  Fuller, 70.70 

Caroline  Kerriam «  •  70.70 

Amount  carried  forward, #8,894.68 

6 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

BECEIPTS. 
Amount  brought  forward, |8,3S4.6: 

Income  of  Scholarship  Funds. 

Thomas  Gary, 871.17 

Oeorge  Chapman, 143.94 

Joshua  Clapp, 148.47 

Jackson  Foundation, 840.27 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 157.87 

Nancy  Kendall, 154.55 

Income  of  other  beneficiary  Funds. 

Joshua  Clapp, 146.68 

William  Pomeroy, 70.70 

TTft^i^wa^h  G.  Andrews, 85.35 

Oould, 61.36 


Adams  Ayer  (from  special  inyestment),  ....  67.16  ^ 

Term  Bills. 

For  Instruction, 966.66 

For  Rents, 1,845.90 

Rents  from  persons  not  members  of  the  School,  ....        182.00 
Beneficiary  money  returned, 400.00 

Bei\)amin  Bossey  Trust.     One-fourth  of  net  income  for  use 

of  this  School, 8,7«^ 

Legacy  of  Sarah  Lee, ^-^ 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $17,800.00 

Beneficiaries  and  services  of  students, 509.25 

Labor,  Repairs,  and  improvements, 503.51 

Advertising, 192.45 

Sewer, 1,405.73 

Cleaning  and  care  of  rooms, 138.95 

Books, 87L10 

Printing, 34.50 

Janitor, 100.00 

Fuel, 228.65 

Gas, 119.30 

Stationery  and  postage, 11.07 

Insurance,      60.00 

Water  rates, 15.00 

Librarian, 550.00 

Dinner  for  Alumni, 150.00 

Sundries, 10.50 

Amount  carried  forward, I^i 
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Table  IV.,  continued. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $22,200.00 

X*aid  the  incumbents  of  the  following  Scholarships. 

Jackson, 606.66 

Gary,  408.34 

Crhapmaa, 140.00 

J.  Henry  Kendall, 46.66 

1,201.66 

$23,401.66 

Table  No.  V. 
LAW    SCHOOL 

•     RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Ainds. 

Nathan  Dane, 91,060.50 

Beivjamin  Buaaey  Professorship, 1,261.14 

Isaac  Boyall, 561.64 

Benjamin  Bussey  Trust  (i  of  net  income  for 

useof  this  School), 8,748.56 

John  Foster,  (income  for  Law  Students  erery 

third  year) • 213.58 

11,845.42 

Term  Bills  for  Instruction, 17,700.00 

For  Books  sold  from  Library, 154.20 

For  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 120.00 

For  duplicate  diplomas, 15.00 

For  return  premium  of  insurance, 42.88       881.53 

$29,876.95 
PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries  for  Instruction, $14,750.00 

Librarian, 1,500.00 

Janitor, 720.00 

Books, 3,065.26 

Binding, 531.95 

Cleaning, 329.99 

Diplomas, 48.75 

Fuel, 514.80 

Furniture,      99.32 

Gas, 289.95 

Printing 231.50 

Scholarships, 400.00 

Labor,  repairs,  and  improyements,     1,808.12 

Sidewalks, 350.17 

Stationery  and  postage, 122.12 

Waterrates, 25.00 

Amount  carried  forward,  .  .  .    $24,286.93 
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Tabi;e  v.,  coNTiianBD. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, ....     $24,286.98 

Insurance,      100.00 

Freight,      66.86 

Term  bills  remitted, 103.75 

Step  ladders, • 50.50 

Adyertisiag, 8.64 

Sundries, 45.50 

924,66S.U 

Table  No.  VI. 
MIiIDTCAL  SCHOOL. 

IlECEIPTS. 
Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Jackson  Medical,   .   .  ' $1,292.83 

Warren,  for  Anatomical  Museum, 595.36 

Ward  KicholasBoylston,  for  Medical  Prizes,  .       257.85 
**  "  "  "  "      Books,         96-01 

George  C.  Shattuok.    Interest,  465.20 

From  special  inyestment,    680.00    1,095.20 

Hereey  Professorship,  two-fifths  income  of  the 

fbnd, 550,34 

Medical  Library  Fund, 112.62 

Medical  School  Building  Fund  (8  months),  .   .   .       991.92 

4,991.12 

From  students  for  instruction, 88,978.00 

**          «       for  graduation  fees, 1,050.00 

<<  **       in  Chemical  Laboratory,  breakage  and 

chemicals, 1,035.58 

•*          «<       in  Practical  Anatomy,  for  material,  .   .   .  588.00 

<«  <«       duplicate  diplomas, 15.00 

36,66L59 

Betum  premium  of  insurance, 25.^ 

^41,677.93 
PAYMENTS. 

Warren  Anatomical  Museum. 

Insurance, $69.00 

Current  Expenses, 42.85 

111.S5 

Boyleton  Medical  Prizes.    Advertising, 49.73 

Chemical  Laboratory  Expenses,      1,879.40 

Physiological  Laboratory  Expenses, 300.00 

Practical  Anatomy  Expenses,      •    .  1,668.41 

Microscopy                      '*          (two  years), 55.87 

Obstetrics                         <* 170.60 

Salaries  for  instruction, 23,18S.17 

Repairs  and  improYements, 2,451.47 

Amount  earned  forward,  .  .  •   $29,365.52 


SiM  .  •<■   I 


-^^ I 
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Table  VT.,  continfed. 

PAYMENTS. 

Amount  brought  forward, $29,365.52 

General  Expenses. 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 1,016.36 

Books  from  Library  Fund, 5.00 

Blackboards, 12.35 

Cleaning,       210.12 

Clerk 700.00 

Diplomas 16.20 

Doorkeeper, 67.50 

Fuel 758.12 

Gas, 417.25 

Insurance,     112.00 

Incidentals,    • 19.80 

Janitor 1,200.00 

Printing, 77.25 

Rent  of  rooms  (in  part)  for  Pathological  specimens,  200.00 

Stationery  and  postage, 68.49 

Stove, 62.24 

Water  rates, 76.10 

5,018.78 

$84,384.80 

Tablb  No.  VIL 
DENTAL    SCHOOL 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Students, $4,433.00 

Infirmary,      1,068.75 

Laboratory, 602.50 

Rent  of  a  part  of  the  School  building, 478.50 

$6,582.76 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $2,825.00 

Repairs 158.86 

Instruments  and  apparatus, 551.68 

Gold  foil  and  metals, 579.87 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  sundries, 233.79 

Printing, 110.25 

Advertising  and  catalogues, 351.84 

Stationery  and  postage, 40.15 

Furniture,  and  repairs  to  same, 130.75 

Fuel, 122.85 

Diplomas,      8.40 

Interest  on  debt, 777.63 

Books,    .   f •  2.70 

Binding, 33.15 

Insurance, 8>1.00 

Taxes, 156.02 

$5,613.44 
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Table  No.  VUL 
LAWRENCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Professorship  of  Engineering, f  2,613.00 

Professorship  of  Chemistry, 192.58 

James  Lawrence.     From  special  investment,   .    8,435.95 

Abbott  Lawrence,  .  .^ 4,143.44 

Gray  Fund  for  Zoological  Museum. 

From  special  investment, 8,500.00 

John  B.  Bairinger.    Interest,  82.08 

From  special  investment,      1,599.53 

1,631.66 

SturgiB  Hooper. 

Interest  received  with  Fund,   501.69 

From  special  investment,      1,480.00 

1,931.69 

AgaMam  Memorial.    Interest,  53.02 

From  special  investment,      3,0(!0.30 

3,118.82 

Teachers  and  Pupils.    Interest,  24.60 

From  special  investment,        180.00 

204.60 

20,76fi.]4 

Term  Bills,  for  Instruction, 4,320.00 

Fines, 5.50 

'       4,S25.5i5 

^5,091.^ 
PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  for  instruction, $18,898.44 

Paid  to  the  order  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  6,740.30 

Books,  Engineering  Department, 250.00 

Instruments, 401.50 

Printing, 78.95 

Fuel, 879.74 

Gas 42.36 

Stationery  and  postage, 20.87 

Cleaning, 819.05 

Janitor 425.00 

Repairs,      150.07 

Expenses  Chemical  Laboratory  (part), 281.56 

Water  rates, 48.00 

Insurance, 98.75 

Scholarships, 450.QO 

Interest  on  advances, 805.70 

Diplomas,  . 2.50 

§24,882.29 
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Table  No.  IX. 
OBSERVATORY. 

KECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  the  following  Funds. 

Obseryatoij  balance, f  105.41 

Sdward  B.  Phillips, 7,426.47 

James  Hayward, 1,414.00 

David  Sears,  .  .  .  .  « •  .  .    1,190.80 

Josiah  duincy, 776.85 

James  Savage  (il  of  net  income),     1,264.00 

#12,177.03 

From  sale  of  time  signala, 1,872.92 


$13,549.95 

PAYMENTS. 

Salaries  and  wages, 8,939.80 

Cleaning  and  care  of  Obserratory, 179.90 

Gaa 92.80 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  including  repairs  on  same,  1,104.57 

Repairs  and  improyements  on  buildings  and  grounds,  .   .  2,154.21 

Stationery  and  postage, 188.08 

Fuel, 218.89 

Books, 251.88 

Binding 44.10 

Engraving  and  Electrotyping, 868.82 

Insurance,     56.00 

Water  rates, •  35.00 

Printing 132.21 

Rent  of  telegraph  wire,      150.00 

Rent  of  house  for  photographic  laboratory  (8  months),   .  50.00 

Freight, 31.66 

Furniture,      25.69 

#14,012.36 


Table  No.  X. 
BUSSEY  INSTITUTION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance, $145.08 

From  Bussey  Trust  (il  net  income), 17,497.12 

Mass.  Society  for  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  .  .  .    1,600.00 

Fees  for  Instruction, 40.00 

Sale  of  grass,  plants,  flowers,  &c.  (2  years),  .   .  .    4,843.79 

$23,525.99 
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Table  X.,  contiiojed. 

PAYMENTS. 

For  Salaries, 12,000.00 

Assistant,  laborers,  and  expenses  in  Agricultural 

Chemistry, 1,297.77 

Labor  and  expenses  in  Horticulture,   and  in  the 

Arboretum  (2  years), 4,287.64 

Chemicals  and  Chemical  Apparatus, 293.42 

Zoological  Department  (bottles), 7.85 

Books, 142.78 

Insurance,      154.29 

Stationery  and  postage,  cleaning,  gas,  &c.,    ....  235.84 

Fuel, 271.00 

Wages,    .   . 663.66 

Printing  Bulletin, 795.38 

Ploughing  and  manure, 617.85 

Water  supply,  expenses, 272.29 

$21,039.12 


Bussey  Building  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  unexpended  balance  of  Fund, 977.90 

Estimated  value  of  use  of  house  by  Prof.  Storer,  8  mos.,      516.66 

$1,494.66 

Payments, 

Account  of  building  Professor's  house, 7,700.00 

Fitting  room  for  the  Emerson  Collection  of  Woods,   .   .       600.00 

Furniture,  fittings,  and  repairs, 1,296.23 

Account  of  water  supply, 184.09 

$9,780.33 


James  Arnold  Fund. 

Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund 8,222.69 

Sales  of  grass  and  wood, 531.00 

$8,753.69 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Director, 1,500.00 

Expenses  of  Arboretum, 1,771.89 

$8,271.89 


•1 

1 
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Table  No.  XL 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNDS. 

Bussey  Trust. 

Receipts, 

Income  from  Real  Estate, $42,094.24 

Payments. 

Annuities, 7,100.00 

One-half  of  the  remaining  income  to  Busscj  Institution,  17,497.12 
One-quarter  "  "         "  Divinity  School,    .     8,748.66 

"  "  **         **  Law  School,  .   .   .    8,748.56 

$42,094.24 


Gray  Fund  For  Engravings. 

Receipts. 

Income  from  special  inycstmcnt, 1,061.70 

Interest  on  balUnce  of  Fund, 805.50 

Sale  of  catalogues, 62.50 

$1,429.70 

Payments. 

Salary  of  Curator, 500.00 

Engravings 635.46 

Stationery,  postage,  and  sundries, 42.82 

$1,178.28 


Gore  Annuity  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      $1,458.19 

Payments. 
Annuity, $1,200.00 

Mary  Osgood  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Interest  on  Fund, $460.75 

Payments. 
Annuities,      $360.00 


Lucy  Osgood  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Interest  on  Fund,      §867.84 

Payments. 
Annuities, $78000 


